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PREFACE. 


The  following  Work  has  been  suggested  in  consequence 

of  the  writer  having  frequently  heard   regret    expressed 

by  persons  engaged  in  tuition,  of  t'he';)iwuit  of  some  concise 

..   .    i' 
and  simple  work  on  History,  which  should  at  once  compre- 

r 

hand  in  one  consecutive  train,  a)l  *|)ie  leading  and  most 
important  facts^  and  unincumbered  by  dry  and  wearisome 
details. 


A   COMPENDIUM 


OF 


ANCIENT    HISTORY. 


PART  L 


^  In  the  beginning  Ood  created  the  heavens  and  the  earth.  And  the 
earth  was  without  fomif  and  void;  amd  darkness  was  upon  the  face 
of  the  deep :  and  the  Spirit  of  Ood  moved  upon  the  face  of  the 
waters.    And  Ood  said.  Let  there  he ,  ,  ,  and  there  was  .   .  •  ." 

SrcH  are  the  strains,  sublimely  simple,  with  which  the  sacred 
historian  ushers  in  his  account  of  the  creation  of  all  things. 


Eor  more  than  2,000  years  we  have  no  source  of  information 
but  what  is  furnished  by  the  Holy  Scriptures;  and,  indeed, 
for  long  after  that  period,  the  early  history  of  most  nations  is 
so  involved  in  fable  and  uncertainty,  that  very  little  is  to  be 
depended  upon :  traditions  of  the  leading  events  therein  re- 
corded, such  as  the  Creation,  the  Pall  of  Man,  the  Deluge,  the 
Confusion  of  Tongues,  &c.,  are  to  be  traced  in  many  countries 
and  different  parts  of  the  world,  particularly  in  Asia ;  but  so 
distorted  and  obscure  as  to  be  unworthy  of  serious  attention. 

When  the  &mily  of  Koah,  after  the  extravagant  attempt  at 
building  the  tower  of  Babel,  were  scattered  abroad  upon  the 
£Eice  of  the  earth,  his  second  son  Ham,  or  (as  he  is  frequently 
called)  Cham,  retired  to  Africa,  and  was  afterwards  worshipped 
by  his  descendants  as  a  god,  under  the  name  of  Jupiter 
Ammon.  ."  '»■ 
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EGYPT. 


Ham,  or  Cham,  had  four  sons ;  namely,  Cush,  Mizraim,  Phut, 
and  Canaan.  Cush  settled  in  Ethiopia,  Mizraim  in  Egypt ; 
Phut  took  possession  of  that  part  of  A&ica  which  lies  to  the 
westward  of  Egypt,  and  Canaan  of  that  country  which  after- 
wards bore  his  name,  and  whose  inhabitants,  the  Canaanites, 
were  by  the  Greeks  called  Phoenicians. 

Mizraim,  or,  as  he  is  also  called,  Menes,  was  thus  the  founder 
of  the  kingdom  of  Egypt. 

After  him  succeeded  a  long  race  of  kings,  whose  history  is 
very  obscure,  and  strangely  intermixed  with  fable. 

It  was  under  one  of  these  princes,  in  Scripture  called  Pharoah 
(a  name  common  to  the  kings  of  Egypt),  that  Abram  came 
into  the  country.  Long  after  his  reign,  Joseph  was  brought  a 
slave  into  Egypt,  and  afterwards  Jacob  and  all  his  family  came 
to  settle  in  the  country,  and  were  extremely  caressed  by  the 
king ;  but,  in  process  of  time,  Joseph  died,  and  there  arose  up 
a  new  king  over  Egypt,  who  knew  not  Joseph,  and  he  oppressed 
the  Israelites,  and  afflicted  them  with  grievous  burdens. 
This  king  is  supposed  by  profane  writers  to  have  been 
Sesostris,  the  most  celebrated  monarch  of  Egypt,  who  extended 
his  conquests  even  further  than  Alexander  afterwards  did,  and 
whose  empire  comprehended  all  the  kingdoms  of  the  then  known 
world,  from  the  Ganges  to  the  Danube.  It  is  likewise  supposed 
to  have  been  under  his  son,  called  Pheron,  that  the  Israelites 
went  forth  out  of  Egypt,  and  who,  in  attempting  to  pursue 
them,  was  drowned,  with  all  his  host,  in  the  Red  Sea ;  but  it  is 
difficult  to  arrive  at  certainty  on  the  subject.  Prom  this  period 
succeeded  a  long  race  of  kings,  many  of  whom,  as  weU  as  their 
predecessors,  contributed,  by  their  ambition  or  magnificence,  to 
render  their  country  the  most  learned  and  the  most  fSunous  of 
the  ancient  world. 


8 
THE  ASSYRIAN  EMPIEE. 


Next  to  Egypt  in  importance  and  splendour,  both  in  sacred 
and  profane  history,  and  indeed  cotemporary  with  it,  stands 
the  empire  of  Assyria. 

Babylon,  its  capital,  situated  in  what  is  called  in  Scripture 
the  land  of  Chaldea,  and  the  land  of  Shinar,  is  believed  to  have 
been  founded  by  Nimrod,  the  great-grandson  of  Noah,  who 
was  afterwards  worshipped  as  a  god,  under  the  appellation  of 
Belus,  or  Baal.  It  was  in  this  city,  as  far  as  after  ages  have 
been  able  to  penetrate  into  the  deep  obscurity  of  that  early 
period,  that  the  tower  of  Babel  is  supposed  to  have  stood.  So 
lately  as  the  time  of  Xerxes,  according  to  the  historians  of  that 
day,  there  stood  in  the  middle  of  the  temple  of  Belus,  one  of 
the  magnificent  works  of  Babylon,  a  prodigious  tower,  consisting 
of  eight  stories  built  one  above  another,  and  exceeding  in 
height  the  largest  pyramids  of  Egypt.  The  foundation  was  a 
square,  consisting  of  a  furlong  on  each  side — that  is  half  a  mile 
in  the  whole  compass.  It  was  built  of  bricks  and  bitumen,  as 
was  the  tower  of  Babel,  and  there  is  good  reason  to  believe  that 
it  was  the  same,  and  that  this  was  in  truth  the  original  founda- 
tion of  Babylon. 

On  the  top  of  the  tower  was  an  observatory,  which  much 
assisted  the  Babylonians  and  Chaldeans  in  their  study  of 
astronomy,  and  by  the  benefit  of  which  they  became  more 
expert  than  most  other  nations.  The  riches  of  the  temple  of 
Belus  were  immense — ^in  statues,  tables,  cups,  censers,  and 
other  vessels  used  in  their  idolatrous  worship,  all  of  massive  gold. 

Ninus,  the  son  or  one  of  the  descendants  of  Nimrod,  con- 
siderably increased  and  improved  the  city  of  Babylon,  and  by 
his  conquests  over  his  neighbours  greatly  enlarged  his  dominions. 
He  is  considered  by  some  profane  authors  to  have  been  the 
founder  of  Babylon  and  the  Assyrian  empire ;  but  it  is  most 
probable  that  they  have  confounded  him  with  his  father  Nimrod, 
or  Belus. 


4  THS  JLBBTBIAS  SICFISS. 

About  two  years  before  bis  deatb,  be  married  tbe  widow  of  one 
of  bis  officers,  named  Semiramis,  a  woman  of  wonderful  talents, 
and  wbo,  by  ber  counsel  and  advice,  greatly  assisted  ber 
busband  in  all  bis  undertakings.  He  is  believed  to  bave  been 
tbe  founder  of  tbe  great  city,  Nineveb,  wbicb  under  bis  suc- 
cessors became  so  large  and  powerful. 

Ninus  left  one  son,  Ninyas — supposed  to  bave  been  so  called 
from  Nineveb— wbo,  being  very  young  wben  bis  fatber  died,  bis 
motber,  Semiramis,  carried  on  tbe  government  in  bis  name. 
Gdiis  princess,  after  tbe  decease  of  ber  busband,  turned  ber 
wbole  attention  towards  aggrandizing  Babylon,  and  extending 
tbe  boundaries  of  ber  empire.  Sbe  bad  tbe  bardibood  to  invade 
tbe  territories  of  tbe  king  of  India,  and  even  pusbed  ber  con- 
quests as  far  as  tbe  river  Indus;  but  sbe  bere  met  witb  a 
monarcb  powerful  enougb  to  witbstand  ber,  and  was  repulsed 
witb  considerable  loss, 

Sbe  reigned  forty-two  years,  and  was  succeeded  by  ber  son, 
Ninyas.  Ninyas  was  a  weak  prince,  wbo  spent  bis  time  in 
pleasure  and  indolence,  and  in  wbicb  conduct  be  was  imitated 
by  too  many  of  bis  successors.  It  is  one  of  these,  named  Pul, 
wbo  is  supposed  to  bave  been  tbat  king  of  Nineveb  wbo, 
together  witb  all  bis  people,  repented  at  tbe  preaching  of  Jonah. 
Pul  is  also  thought  to  be  the  father  of  Sardanapalus,  the  last 
king  of  the  Assyrians,  called,  according  to  the  custom  of 
Eastern  nations,  Sardin-Pul ;  that  is  Sardin,  the  son  of  Pul. 

Sardanapalus  surpassed  all  bis  predecessors  in  effeminacy, 
luxury,  and  cowardice.  He  seldom  went  out  of  his  palace,  and 
placed  all  bis  happiness  in  the  possession  of  immense  treasures, 
in  feasting  and  rioting.  This  induced  the  governor  of  one  of 
bis  provinces,  Arbaces,  governor  of  Media,  to  form  a  conspiracy 
against  him,  in  wbicb  be  was  joined  by  Belesis,  governor  of 
Babylon,  and  some  others,  wbo  conjointly  overthrew  him,  and 
put  an  end  to  this  tbe  first  empire  of  the  Assyrians; 
^^'  *  or,  as  it  is  called  by  historians,  tbe  first  Assyrian 
empire,  and  which  bad  subsisted  for  a  period  of  1450  years. 

Out  of  the  ruins  of  this  vast  empire  were  formed  three  con- 
siderable kingdoms — namely,  tbat  of  Media^  with  Arbaces  at 
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its  head ;  that  of  Assyria,  which  was  composed  of  Bahylon  and 
Mineveh,  and  some  of  the  neighbouring  provinces  ;  and  that  of 
Persia,  which,  in  process  of  time,  swallowed  up  all  the  rest. 
Babylon  from  this  time  became  the  seat  of  government, 
whereas  it  had  previously  shared  it  with  its  rival  city,  Nineveh, 
and  was  governed  by  its  own  kings  for  210  years.  The  history 
of  that  which  is  called  by  historians  the  second  Assyrian  em- 
pire, is  very  obscure,  and  little  is  known  of  the  early  part  of 
it  but  the  names  of  its  kings,  excepting  what  is  blended  with 
the  history  of  the  Jews.  The  kings  of  Babylon,  from  time  to 
time,  made  war  upon  the  kings  of  Israel,  and  at  length 
Nabuchodonosor,  or,  as  he  is  called  in  scripture,  Nebuchadnezzar, 
who  was  one  of  the  most  powerful  monarchs  of  the  East, 
besieged  Jerusalem,  and  having  taken  the  city,  carried  great 
numbers  of  the  Jews  into  captivity.  Several  members  of  the 
royal  family  were  thus  taken  captive  to  Babylon,  and  amongst 
the  rest  the  prophet  Daniel,  who  was  of  the  royal  lineage,  and 
supposed  to  be  then  about  eighteen  years  of  age.  Thither 
Nebuchadnezzar  likewise  transported  all  the  treasures  of  the 
king's  palace,  together  with  the  sacred  vessels  of  which  he  had 
sacrilegiously  despoiled  the  temple. 

It  was  this  king  who  had  that  remarkable  dream  or  vision,  and 
which,  having  been  forgotten  by  him,  was  revealed  by  Daniel,  as 
likewise  the  dream  predicting  his  own  loss  of  reason,  and  which 
was  so  accurately  verified,  he  being  deprived  of  his  understanding 
for  the  space  of  seven  years,  at  the  end  of  which  time  it  was 
again  restored  to  him,  though  he  only  survived  the  restoration 
about  a  year. 

He  reigned  forty-three  years. 

It  was  under  his  grandson  Bolshazzar  that  Cyrus,  king  of 
the  Modes  and  Persians,  laid  siege  to  the  city  of  Babylon — as 
will  be  shown  in  the  history  of  Cyrus — and  hating  conquered 
it,  put  an  end  to  the  second  Assyrian  empire,  which  existed 
210  years — or  thereabouts. 


THE   ASSYBIAN   EMPIRE. 


HISTOBY   OP   CTEXTS. 


Cyrus  was  the  son  of  Cambyses,  king  of  Persia,  and  of 
Mandana,  the  daughter  of  Astyages,  king  of  the  Medes.  It 
has  been  abeady  related  that  Media  was  one  of  the  three  king- 
doms formed  out  of  the  ruins  of  the  first  Assyrian  empire ;  its 
governor,  Arbaces,  having  been  the  chief  instigator  of  the  re- 
volt, after  which  he  became  sovereign  of  Media,  and  assumed 
the  titk  of  king. 

Media  continued  a  separate  kingdom  under  several  reigns, 
until  it  was  finally  incorporated  with  the  Persian. 

Astyages^l^gned  thirty-five  years,  and  he  had  two  children, 
— a  son  namedi'Ciyaxares,  and  a  daughter  by  a  former  marriage, 
nan^d  Mandana>  who  was  married  to  Cambyses, 
king  of  Persia.  Cyrus  was  the  ofifepring  of  this 
marriage,  and  was  bom  one  year  after  his  uncle  Cyaxares. 
From  the  accounts  handed  down  to  us  by  history,  he  appears 
to  have  been  highly  gifted  by  nature,  of  an  amiable  disposition, 
and  remarkable  not  only  for  his  personal  accomplishments, 
but  still  more  so  for  the  qualities  of  his  mind.  In  his 
earliest  youth  he  gave  proofs  of  the  greatness  and  subtlimiy 
of  his  character,  which  was  fostered  by  a  most  excellent 
education. 

The  Persians  at  that  period  inhabited  only  one  province  of 
that  vast  empire,  which  has  since  borne  the  name  of  Persia, 
and  consisted  of  twelve  tribes,  which  did  not  amount  to  more 
than  120,000  men. 

Cyrus  was  brought  up  according  to  their  laws  and  customs, 
which  were  most  excellent,  having  no  end  in  view  but  the 
public  good  and  common  benefit  of  the  nation.  The  education 
of  children  was  looked  upon  as  the  most  important  duty  and 
the  most  essential  part  of  government.  It  was  not  left  to 
parents  or  private  individuals,  but  the  State  took  it  upon  them- 
selves. Boys  were  all  brought  up  in  common,  and  in  one 
uniform  manner.    Everything  was  regulated:  the  place  and 
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length  of  their  exercises,  their  different  kinds  of  punishment, 
and  even  their  meat  and  drink.  The  only  food  allowed  them 
was  bread,  cresses,  and  water.  The  design  in  this  was  to 
accustom  them  early  to  temperance  and  sobriety,  and  they  con- 
sidered, moreover,  that  a  plain  frugal  diet  would  strengthen  the 
body,  and  lay  such  a  foundation  of  health  as  would  enable 
them  to  undergo  the  fatigues  and  hardships  of  war  to  a  good 
old  age. 

Cyrus  was  educated  in  this  manner,  and  surpassed  all  the 
boys  of  his  own  age  in  aptness  to  learn,  and  in  courage  and 
address  in  executing  whatever  he  undertook.  When  he  was 
about  twelve  years  old,  his  mother,  Mandana,  took  him  with 
her  to  pay  a  visit  to  his  grandfather,  Astyages.  In  this  court 
young  Cyrus  found  very  different  manners  from  those  of  his  own 
country.  Pride,  luxury,  and  magnificence,  reigned  everywhere ; 
for  the  Medes  affected  an  effeminate  life — to  be  dressed  in 
scarlet,  and  to  wear  bracelets  and  other  ornaments ;  whereas  the 
clothing  of  the  Persians  was  plain  and  coarse.  All  this  did 
not  affect  yoimg  Cyrus,  who,  without  condemning  or  criti- 
cising what  he  saw,  was  content  to  live  as  he  had  been  brought 
up,  adhering  to  the  principles  he  had  imbibed  from  his  infancy. 
Once,  on  the  occasion  of  a  great  feast,  he  had  the  office  of  cup- 
bearer to  his  grandfather  assigned  him,  which  office  he  per- 
formed with  a  dexterity  and  grace  that  charmed  Astyages  and 
the  whole  court ;  but,  on  being  reminded  that  he  had  forgotten 
one  essential  part  of  the  ceremony,  that  of  tasting  the  wine, 
he  replied,  "  No ;  it  was  not  through  forgetfulness,  but  because 
I  apprehended  there  was  poison  in  the  liquor.*'  "Poison!" 
said  Astyages,  "  how  could  you  think  so  ?"  "  Because,"  re- 
plied Cyrus,  "  not  long  ago,  at  an  entertainment  you  gave  to 
the  lords  of  your  court,  after  they  had  drank  of  that  liquor,  I 
perceived  that  all  their  heads  seemed  turned.  They  sang,  made 
a  noise,  and  talked  they  knew  not  what.  Even  you  yourself, 
my  grandfather,  appeared  to  forget  that  you  were  a  king,  and 
that  they  were  subjects,  and  when  you  would  have  danced 
you  could  not  stand  upon  your  legs."     "  And  have  you  never 
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9een  the  same  thing  happen  to  your  father  ?"  asked  Astyages. 
"No,"  replied  Cyrus,  "never.  My  father  only  drinks  to 
quench  his  thirst,  and  nothing  more." 

"When  Mandana  returned  to  Persia  she  left  young  Cyrus 
behind,  at  the  earnest  request  of  his  grandfather,  who  did  not 
know  how  to  part  with  him.  He  remained  five  years  in  Media, 
during  which  time  his  generous  and  affable  behaviour  procured 
him  universal  love  and  esteem.  When  he  was  about  sixteen, 
Evil-Merodach,  son  to  Nebuchadnezzar,  king  of  Babylon,  made 
an  inroad  into  the  territories  of  the  Medes,  which  obliged 
Astyages  to  take  the  field  to  expel  the  invader.  Cyrus  accom- 
panied his  grandfather  in  this  expedition,  and  thus  made  his 
first  campaign  against  that  people  and  city  which  he  afterwards 
so  signally  overthrew. 

Soon  after  this  his  father,  Cambyses,  recalled 
A  If  3421  .  .  ... 

him  home,  that  he  might  complete  his  time  in  the 

Persmn  exercises.  On  his  return  he  re-entered  the  classes,  and 
resumed  the  usual  routine.  His  companions  expected  to  find 
a  great  change  in  his  manners  after  his  long  residence  in  so 
voluptuous  and  luxurious  a  court.  But  when  they  found  that 
he  was  content  with  their  ordinary  table,  and  that  when  present 
at  any  entertainment  he  was  even  the  most  sober  and  tem- 
perate of  the  company — ^thus  showing  that  it  is  possible  to 
escape  the  contagion  of  the  very  worst  example — ^they  looked 
upon  him  with  new  admiration.  * 

About  twenty  years  after  these  events,  and  when  Cyrus  was 
nearly  forty  years  old,  his  grandfether  Astyages  died,  and  was 
succeeded  by  his  son  Cyaxares. 

Scarcely  was  this  prince  seated  on  the  throne 

▲  M  3444.  3  . 

'   *  than  he  was  deeply  engaged  in  war  with  the  king 

of  Babylon,  who,  dreading  the  danger  of  his  close  alliance 

and  union  with  Persia,  and  with  the  hope  of  overpowering 

him  and  reducing  him  to  subjection,  had  stirred  up  against 

him  all  the  forces  of  the  East,  and  had  even  engaged  the 

assistance  of  the  king  of  India,  together  with  his  neighbour 

GroBSus,  king  of  Lydia. 
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Cyaxares,  justly  alarmed  at  so  powerful  a  combination,  sent 
into  Persia  to  bis  brotber-in-law  Cambjses,  to  fumisb  bim 
witb  all  tbe  troops  in  bis  power,  desiring  of  bim  also  tbat 
be  would  send  bis  son  Cyrus  at  tbeir  bead.  Tbis  was  readily 
granted ;  and  as  soon  as  it  was  known  tbat  Cyrus  was  to  march 
at  tbe  bead  of  tbe  army  tbe  joy  was  universal ;  in  so  bigb  esti- 
mation were  bis  talents  beld. 

"Wben  Cyrus  bad  joined  bis  uncle,  be  first  turned  bis  arms 
against  tbe  king  of  Armenia,  wbo,  being  a  vassal  to  tbe  Medes, 
had  taken  tbis  opportunity  of  throwing  off  tbe  yoke,  and 
refused  to  pay  tbe  customary  tribute.  He  was  soon  subdued 
and  taken  prisoner,  together  witb  bis  queen,  his  sons,  and  bis 
daughters,  witb  tbe  wife  of  Tigrines,  bis  eldest  son. 

Cyrus  having  commanded  them  to  be  brought  before  bim, 
^fler  rebuking  the  king  for  bis  rebellious  conduct,  dismissed 
them  without  ransom,  on  tbeir  paying  up  the  tribute  due,  and 
promising  not  again  to  take  arms.  By  tbis  generous  conduct 
be  converted  them  from  enemies  into  firm  and  faithful  allies. 

HsTing  subdued  this  tributary  enemy,  Cyrus  returned  to  his 
uncle  Cyaxares,  carrying  back  witb  bim  not  only  a  considerable 
sum  of  money,  but  a  large  number  of  troops  furnished  by  tbe 
king  of  Armenia,  and  commanded  by  Tigrines,  his  eldest  son ; 
so  tbat  be  went  back  into  Media  witb  a  great  deal  more  money 
and  a  much  more  numerous  army  than  when  he  left. 

CjTnis  and  bis  uncle  now  turned  their  united  forces  against 
tbe  Assyrians  and  their  allies.  Great  preparations  bad  long 
been  making  on  all  sides  for  tbis  war,  and  as  soon  as  tbe  two 
armies  came  in  sight,  they  each  prepared  for  battle.  Before 
tbey  began  tbeir  march,  Cyrus,  agreeably  to  the  notions  of 
religion  in  which  be  bad  been  educated,  invoked  the  tutelary 
gods  of  tbe  empire,  in  the  presence  of  tbe  whole  army,  be- 
seeching them  to  be  &vourable  to  them  in  the  expedition  tbey 
were  undertaking,  and  to  bless  their  arms  witb  prosperity  and 
success. 

After  a  hard-fought  battle,  tbe  Assyrians  were  routed  with 
terrible  slaughter,  notwithstanding  tbe  efforts  made  by  their 
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own  king,  aided  by  Croesus,  to  encourage  them  ;  and  Neriglissa, 
the  king  of  the  Babylonians,  was  slain. 

"When  Croesus  found  them  in  so  terrible  a  plight,  he  fled,  and 
left  them  to  shift  for  themselves.  The  other  allies  also,  seeing 
their  affairs  in  such  a  helpless  condition,  thought  of  nothing 
but  taking  advantage  of  the  night  to  make  their  escape. 

After  this  engagement  there  was  a  cessation  of  arms  for  a 
considerable  time  between  the  parties,  and  Cyrus  returned  with 
his  uncle  to  Persia. 

It  was,  according  to  some  historians,  on  this  occasion  that 
his  uncle  Cyaxares,  gave  him  so  strong  a  testimony  of  the  sense 
he  had  of  his  merit.  Having  no  male  issue,  and  only  one 
daughter,  he  offered  her  to  him  in  marriage,  with  the  kingdom 
of  Media  for  her  dowry.  Cyrus  had  a  grateful  sense  of  this 
proposal,  and  expressed  his  warmest  acknowledgments  for  it ; 
but  thought  himself  not  at  liberty  to  accept  it  without  con- 
sulting his  father  and  mother.  For  this  purpose  he  went  into 
Media,  and,  having  obtained  their  consent,  he  returned  to  Persia 
and  married  the  princess,  and  thus  became  heir  to  the  two 
kingdoms.  Not  long  after  his  marriage  Cyrus  had  again  to 
take  the  field.  The  Assyrians  having  recovered  their  former 
defeat,  prepared  for  war  with  a  still  larger  army  and  an  aug- 
mentation of  forces ;  being  joined,  in  addition  to  Croesus  and 
their  other  allies,  by  some  neighbouring  nations,  who,  alarmed 
at  the  united  and  increasing  power  of  the  Medes  and  Persians, 
joined  the  league  against  them.  Croesus  even  sent  into  Greece, 
and  more  especially  to  the  Lacedaemonians,  to  engage  them  in 
a  treaty  of  alliance,  and  this  occasion  is  the  first  mention,  or 
nearly  so,  of  the  Grecians, — ^that  great  and  powerful  people  who 
afterwards  made  such  a  conspicuous  figure  in  history.  The 
army  of  Cyrus  was  much  discouraged  by  this  powerful  com- 
bination against  them ;  but  that  great  prince  assembled  his 
officers,  and,  having  pointed  out  to  them  the  striking  difference 
between  their  troops  and  those  of  the  enemy,  dispelled  their 
fears  and  revived  their  courage. 

Being  well  aware  of  the  advantage,  in  many  instances,'  of 
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making  tlie  enemy's  country  the  seat  of  war,  be  did  not  wait 
their  coming  to  attack  him  in  Media,  but  pushed  forward  into 
their  territories,  and  after  a  long  march,  came  up  with  them  at 
Thymbria,  a  city  of  Lydia,  near  Sardis,  the  capital  of  the 
country. 

Croesus  and  the  Babylonians,  with  the  rest  of  the  allies,  were 
quite  disconcerted  at  the  promptness  and  celerity  of  Cyrus's 
movements,  who  lost  no  time  in  arranging  his  army  for  the 
engagement,  taking  care  so  to  dispose  the  forces  of  the  two 
nations  as  to  place  their  different  peculiarities  to  the  best 
advantage.  The  battle  which  ensued,  and  which  is  called  the 
battle  of  Thymbria,  is  one  of  the  most  considerable  events  in 
antiquity,  as  it  decided  the  fate  of  the  empire  of  Asia  between 
the  Assyrians  of  Babylon  and  the  Persians.  The  former  were 
completely  put  to  the  rout,  and  Cyrus,  following  up  his 
victory,  marched  the  next  day  to  Sardis,  which  he  besieged ; 
but  receiving  information,  from  a  Persian  slave,  of  a  private 
way  to  the  citadel,  he  marched  thither  by  night,  made  himself 
master  of  it,  and  at  break  of  day  entered  the  city. 

Cyrus  being  thus  in  possession  of  Sardis,  all  its  riches  fell 
into  his  hands,  together  with  Croesus,  whom  he  took  prisoner. 
This  Croesus,  the  king  of  the  Lydians,  was  considered  the  richest 
prince  in  the  world  ;  indeed,  his  very  name  has  passed  into  a 
proverb,  as  conveying  an  idea  of  immense  wealth.  The  con- 
queror, according  to  the  custom  of  those  barbarous  times, 
ordered  his  prisoner  to  be  burnt.  When  laid  on  the  funeral 
pile,  Croesus  frequently  pronounced  the  name  of  Solon.  This 
exciting  the  curiosity  of  Cyrus,  he  desired  to  know  the  cause, 
and  was  informed  that  some  years  previous  that  celebrated 
Grecian  philosopher,  in  the  course  of  his  travels,  spent  some 
time  at  Sardis,  where  he  was  received  in  a  manner  becoming 
his  rank ;  and  the  king,  wishing  to  impress  him  with  a  suitable 
idea  of  his  wealth  and  grandeur,  appeared  before  him,  attended 
by  a  numerous  court,  in  all  his  royal  pomp  and  splendour. 
This,  however,  had  no  effect  on  the  stern  philosopher.  Croesus 
then  caused  all  his  treasures  and  magnificent  apartments  to  be 
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shown  him ;  but  neither  did  this  produce  ftie  impression  in- 
tended; on  the  contrarj,  after  he  had  seen  all,  and  Croesus 
asking  him  on  his  return  to  him,  who  in  all  his  travels  he  had 
found  the  happiest  of  mankind,  concluding  after  the  display  he 
had  just  seen  it  would  be  himself,  Solon,  to  his  chagrin  and 
mortification,  mentioned  first  a  poor  but  virtuous  and  happy 
citizen  of  Athens ;  and,  secondly,  two  young  men  of  Argos, 
brothers,  who  were  regarded  as  perfect  patterns  of  fraternal  and 
filial  piety.  "Then,"  said  Croesus,  in  a  tone  of  discontent,  "you 
do  not  consider  me  in  the  number  of  the  happy  ?"  Solon,  here- 
upon took  occasion  to  reason  with  him  on  the  uncertainty  of  all 
sublunary  things,  and  the  vicissitudes  and  accidents  the  life  of 
man  is  liable  to.  This  advice  of  the  philosopher  rather  mortified 
than  reformed  Croesus  at  the  time;  but  when  in  his  misfortunes 
he  was  afterwards  wofully  convinced  of  the  truth  of  the  admo- 
nition, he  could  not  forbear  on  the  remembrance  of  it  crjring  out 
aloud — "  Solon  !  Solon !  Solon  ! "  Cyrus  was  so  much  affected 
at  this  recital,  and  so  touched  with  commiseration  for  the 
misfortunes  of  the  unhappy  king,  and  the  striking  illustration 
of  the  uncertainty  of  all  human  affairs,  that  he  caused  him  to  be 
taken  from  the  pile,  and  ever  after  treated  him  with  honour 
and  respect. 

Sardis  was,  in  the  course  of  years,  made  the  capital  of  Persia, 
and  the  residence  of  her  kings.  Cyrus  stayed  ia  Asia  Minor  till 
he  had  reduced  all  the  nations  between  the  river  Euphrates  and 
the  JEgean  sea  into  subjection,  and  then  marched  towards 
Babylon,  the  only  city  of  the  East  that  stood  out  against  him. 


THE  SIEGE  ATH)  TAKING  OF  BABYLON. 


Babylon,  styled  in  scripture  "the  glory  of  kingdoms,  and 
the  beauty  of  the  Chaldees,  excellency,"  was  seated  on  the 
river  Euphrates,  which  alone  seemed  sufficient  to  render  it 
impregnable.     The  walls  of  the  city,  reckoned  amongst  the 
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seven  wonders  of  the  world,  were  of  a  prodigious  height  and 
thickness,  and  sixty  miles  in  compass;  the  numher  of  inhabitant^ 
was  immense,  and  they  had  in  store  provisions  sufficient  to 
last  for  twenty  years.  Cyrus,  despairing  of  taking  the  place  by 
storm,  had  recourse  to  a  stratagem,  the  like  of  which  has  never 
been  seen  either  before  or  since;  this  was  no  other  than  to 
divert  the  course  of  the  river  and  lay  its  channel  dry,  and  by 
this  means  to  open  a  passage  for  himself  and  his  troops  into  the 
city.  Making  a  feint  as  though  he  would  reduce  it  by  famine ; 
he  caused  a  line  of  circumvallation  to  be  drawn  round  it,  with  a 
large  and  deep  ditch,  and  dividing  his  army  into  twelve  bodies, 
assigned  each  its  month  for  working  and  guarding  the  trenches. 

"When  everything  was  in  readiness,  Cyrus,  who  watched  his 
opportunity,  waited  the  occasion  of  a  great  festival,  when  the 
Babylonians  were  accustomed  to  pass  the  night  in  drinking  and 
riot,  to  cause  his  receptacles  or  ditches  on  both  sides  to  be  set 
open  in  the  evening,  so  that  the  water  in  the  river  might  run 
into  them.  By  this  means  the  Euphrates  was  quickly  emptied, 
and  its  channel  became  dry.  The  inhabitants,  little  suspecting 
the  danger  which  was  at  their  very  doors,  and  wholly  engrossed 
in  revelling  and  disorder,  had  neglected  to  close  the  brazen 
gates  which  opened  to  the  river,  and  thus  "the  two-leaved 
gates"  were  left  open  to  Cyrus  and  his  army,  who,  under 
cover  of  the  darkness,  marched  along  the  channel  of  the 
Euphrates,  now  become  fordable,  and  entered  the  city. 

This  was  that  memorable  night  on  which  Nabored,  or,  as  he 
is  styled  in  scripture,  Belshazzar,  the  last  king  of  Babylon, 
being  heated  with  wine,  in  the  midst  of  this  great  feast  com- 
manded to  bring  the  vessels  of  gold  and  silver  which  his  father, 
or,  as  some  historians  think,  his  grandfather,  Nebuchadnezzar, 
had  taken  out  of  the  temple  of  Jerusalem,  that  they  might 
drink  therefrom ;  and  on  which  occasion  the  fingers  of  a  man's 
hand  came  forth  and  wrote  upon  the  wall,  "  Thy  kingdom  is 
taken  from  thee,  and  given  to  the  Medes  and  Persians."  That 
same  night  was  Belshazzar  the  king  of  the  Chaldeans  slain, 
and  the  united  army  of  the  Medes  and  Persians  took  possession 
of  the  city. 
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The  taking  of  Babylon  put  an  end  to  the  Babylonian  empire, 

after  a  duration  of  210  years.     Fifty  years  after  the  capture 

of  Jerusalem  and  the  destruction  of  its  temple ; 

two  hundred  years  after  the  foundation  of  Bome, 

about  the  year  of  the  world  3466,  and  538  years  before  the 

Christian  era. 

After  the  taking  of  Babylon,  Cyrus  resided  there  pretty  much 
himself;  but  the  Persian  kings,  his  successors,  removed  the 
seat  of  government  more  into  the  centre  of  their  dominions, 
and  dwelt  either  at  Sushan  or  Ecbatana,  in  consequence  of 
which  Babylon  became  neglected  and  went  gradually  to  decay. 
The  canal  which  Cyrus  had  cut  so  diverted  the  course  of  the 
Euphrates,  that  it  never  after  ran  in  its  proper  channel.  A 
revolt,  under  Darius,  the  son  of  Hystaspes,  completed  its  deso- 
lation, as  will  be  seen  in  the  history  of  that  prince.  When 
Alexander  the  Grreat  visited  the  spot,  he  formed  the  design  of 
fixing  the  seat  of  his  government  there,  and  projected  bringing 
the  Euphrates  back  into  its  natural  channel,  for  which  purpose 
he  had  actually  set  his  men  to  work ;  but  his  death  stopped 
their  proceeding. 

Erom  this  period  Babylon  was  entirely  deserted,  and  all  future 
attempts  to  restore  it  failed ;  the  decree  of  the  Almighty  had 
gone  forth  against  this  impious  city,  which  had  made  the  nations 
drunk  with  the  wine  of  her  abominations ;  and  the  predictions 
of  the  prophet  Isaiah  have  been  remarkably  fulfilled  respecting 
it : — "  I  will  cut  off  from  Babylon,"  saith  the  Lord, "  both  the 
name  and  remnant :  it  shall  not  be  inhabited,  neither  shall  it 
be  dwelt  in  from  generation  to  generation,  neither  shall  the 
Arabian  pitch  his  tent  there,  neither  shall  the  shepherds  make 
their  fold  there,  but  wild  beasts  of  the  desert  shall  be  there, 
and  their  houses  shall  be  full  of  doleful  creatures,  and  owls 
shall  dwell  there,  and  satyrs  shall  dance  there.  I  will  also 
make  it  a  possession  of  the  bittern  and  pools  of  water,  and  I 
will  sweep  it  with  the  besom  of  destruction,  saith  the  Lord  of 
Hosts." 

Being  left  entirely  to  decay,  her  walls  crumbled  into  ruins 
and  the  river  was  converted  into  an  inaccessible  pool.    It  was 
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visited  in  this  state  by  a  Boman  historian,  who  describes  it  as 
a  kind  of  marshy  swamp,  dangerous  of  access,  and  abandoned 
by  every  living  creature,  excepting  serpents,  scorpions,  and  such 
like  noxious  animals.  Subsequent  travellers  confirm  this  state- 
ment, the  whole  country  round  having  fallen  into  the  same 
state  of  desolation  and  ruin,  and  geographers  of  the  present 
day  can  scarcely  trace  even  the  site  of  its  ruins. 

By  the  conquest  of  Babylon  the  Assyrian  empire  became 
incorporated  with  that  of  the  Modes  and  Persians.  After 
staying  a  short  time  to  settle  and  arrange  affairs,  Cyrus  returned 
home,  carrying  with  him  magnificent  presents  to  his  uncle 
Cyaxares,  with  whom  he  was  now  associated  in  the  government, 
and  they  shortly  after  set  out  together  for  Babylon.  Cyaxares 
is  caUed  in  scripture  Darius  the  Mede.  He  reigned  two  years. 
It  was  under  his  reign  that  the  prophet  Daniel  had  several 
revelations ;  and  it  was  he  that,  instigated  by  his  courtiers,  who 
were  envious  of  the  wisdom  and  virtues  of  Daniel,  passed  the 
decree  for  the  infringement  of  which  he  was  cast  into  the  lion's 
den.  It  is  supposed  to  have  been  during  his  reign  that  the 
famous  gold  coin  called  darics  was  issued,  and  which  for  its 
beauty  and  fineness  was  preferred  to  all  the  coins  of  the  East. 

By  the  death  of  his  uncle  Cyaxares,  or  Darius,  and  of  his 
father  Cambyses,  Cyrus  became  master  of  the  three  empires, 
Persia,  Media,  and  Assyria,  which  henceforth  bore  the  name 
of  the  Persian  Empire.  He  lived  to  an  advanced  age  and 
enjoyed  a  vigorous  state  of  health  to  the  last, — ^the  fruit  of  his 
sober  and  temperate  habits. 

He  lived  about  seven  years  after  the  taking  of  Babylon,  most 
of  which  time  he  spent  in  making  salutary  regulations  for  his 
subjects,  and  in  settling  his  extensive  dominions. 

It  was  in  the  first  year  of  the  seven  he  published  the  famous 
edict  giving  permission  to  all  the  Jews  who  were  captive  in 
Babylon  to  return  to  their  native  country  and  rebuild  their 
city  and  temple. 

Cyrus  has  been  considered  the  most  accomplished  prince 
in  profime  history,  and  a  model  of  all  the  Pagan  virtues :  this 
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mBjinpart  be  aiitributed  to  the  excellent  education  He  liad 
received  under  the  Persian  system,  having  been  brought  up  in 
a  sort  of  equality  with  his  future  subjects,  and  taught  to  obey 
before  he  came  to  command ;  accustomed  to  temperance  and 
sobriety,  and  inured  to  hardship  and  toil,  which  served  to  eradi- 
cate that  pride  so  natural  to  princes,  and  rendered  him  through 
life  amiable  and  compassionate  and  an  enemy  to  pride  and 
luxury.  But,  beyond  all  this,  he  was  the  chosen  servant  of  the 
Most  High;  and,  though  unconscious  of  it  himself,  under 
His  especial  guidance  and  direction,  as  described  by  the  prophet 
Isaiah,  and  foretold  even  by  name  nearly  200  years  before  his 
birth  : — "  Thus  saith  the  Lord  to  his  anointed,  to  Cyrus,  whose 
right  hand  I  have  holden,  to  subdue  nations  before  him ;  and  I 
will  loosen  the  loins  of  kings,  to  open  before  him  the  two- 
leaved  gates,  and  the  gates  shall  not  be  shut." — (Isaiah  xlv.  1.) 
"  He  is  my  shepherd,  and  shall  perform  all  my  pleasure,  even 
saying  to  Jerusalem,  thou  shalt  be  built,  and  to  the  temple,  thy 
foundation  shall  be  laid." — (xliv.  20.)  ^ 

A  little  before  his  death,  he  assembled  his  children  about 
him,  with  the  chief  officers  of  the  state,  and  having  thanked  the 
gods  for  all  their  favours  towards  him  through  the  course  of 
his  long  life,  and  implored  their  protection  for  his  children,  his 
country,  and  his  friends,  he  named  his  eldest  son 
^'^'  '  Gambyses  his  successor ;  leaving  to  the  other,  who 
was  named  Tanaxares,  several  very  considerable  governments ; 
and  after  giving  them  both  excellent  instruction,  he  desired 
that  when  life  had  forsaken  his  body  they  would  neither 
enclose  it  in  gold  nor  silver,  but  "  restore  it  immediately  to 
the  earth."  Some  historians  relate  that  he  ordered  the  fol- 
lowing inscription  or  epitaph  :^— 

''  I  am  Cyrus ;  envy  me  not  the  little  dust  that  covers  my  body." 

He  died  lamented  by  all  his  people. 
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«.--  Cyrus  was  succeeded  by  his  son  Cambyses,  a 

wicked  and  impious  prince,  who  conducted  himself 
in  such  a  wild  and  random  manner,  that  by  some  historians 
he  has  been  considered  as  mad.  He  was  the  reverse  of  his 
&ther  in  everything,  and  gave  himself  up  to  the  guidance 
of  his  passions  and  all  kinds  of  intemperance  and  excess.  He 
could  not  brook  the  least  contradiction  or  advice,  and  was  cruel 
and  tyrannical  in  the  extreme.  On  a  certain  occasion,  when  one 
of  his  principal  officers,  named  Frexaspes,  and  who  was  a  great 
favourite,  ventured  to  remonstrate  with  him  on  his  conduct,  and 
particularly  on  his  immoderate  use  of  wine,  Cambyses,  who 
considered  it  a  reflection  on  his  judgment,  in  order  to  convince 
him  he  was  master  of  his  faculties,  though  he  had  then  been 
drinking  to  excess,  ordered  Frexaspes'  son  to  stand  opposite 
to  him  at  the  further  end  of  the  room,  with  his  left  hand  over 
his  head,  when,  taking  his  bow,  he  levelled  it  at  him,  declaring 
he  aimed  at  his  heart.  He  then  ordered  the  side  of  the  youth 
to  be  opened,  and,  showing  the  wretched  father  the  heart  of  his 
son,  which  the  arrow  had  actually  pierced,  asked  him  if  he  had 
not  a  steady  hand. 

"When  Cambyses  first  came  to  the  throne,  the  enemies  of 
the  Jews  applied  to  him  to  prevent  the  rebuilding  of  the 
temple  at  Jerusalem ;  and  though,  out  of  respect  to  the 
memory  of  his  father,  he  would  not  revoke  the  edict,  he  threw 
such  impediments  in  the  way,  that  the  work  went  on  but 
slowly  during  his  reign,  which  lasted  seven  years. 

Soon  after  his  accession,  he  undertook  a  wild  and  imprudent 
expedition  against  the  Egyptians,  in  order  to  revenge  some 
imaginary  affiront  which  he  pretended  to  have  received  from 
Amasis,  their  king.  In  order  to  carry  on  the  war  with  success, 
he  made  great  preparations  by  sea  and  land,  and  called  in  all 
the  foreign  aid  he  could  procure.  The  Phoenicians  furnished 
him  with  ships,  and  his  army  was  augmented  by  a  number  of 
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Grecian  and  Ionian  troops.  He  also  contracted  with  an 
Arabian  king,  whose  territories  lay  between  Egypt  and  Pales- 
tine, to  supply  his  army  with  water  during  their  march  through 
the  sandy  desert,  which  he  did  by  sending  it  on  the  backs 
of  camels,  otherwise  he  never  could  have  marched  his  army 
that  way. 

When  he  arrived  on  the  confines  of  Egypt,  he  found  Amasis 
dead ;  but  his  son  Fsammetichus,  who  succeeded  him,  was  col- 
lecting ail  the  forces  he  could  muster  to  oppose  him.  Cambyses 
was  successful  in  several  battles,  and  even  gained  possession  of 
Memphis  and  some  other  cities.  Not  content  with  this,  he 
marched  against  the  Ethiopians ;  but  whilst  on  this  expedition 
he  happened  to  dream  that  his  only  brother  Tanaxares,  or,  as 
he  was  more  frequently  called,  Smerdis,  had  usurped  the  throne. 
Hereupon,  without  enquiry  or  taking  any  pains  to  inquire  into 
his  brother's  conduct,  he  forthwith  dispatched  one  of  his  atten- 
dants to  put  him  to  death.  When  he  set  out  on  his  Egyptian 
expedition,  he  had  entrusted  the  administration  of  his  affairs 
to  Falisitjiisis,  the  chief  of  the  MagL  This  man  had  a  brother 
so  much  resembling  Smerdis,  the  son  of  Cjrrus,  that  he  was 
frequently  mistaken  for  him,  and  was  called  by  the  same  nmne. 
When  Palisithisis  was  informed  of  the  death  of  Smerdis,  which 
was  kept  a  secret  from  the  public,  he  placed  his  brother  on  the 
throne. 

Tidings  of  what  was  going  on  at  home  at  length  reached  the 
ears  of  Cambyses,  who  set  out  on  his  return  with  all  possible 
expedition ;  but  on  his  journey,  as  he  was  mounting  his  horse, 
his  sword  slipped  out  of  its  scabbard  and  wounded  him  in  the 
side,  of  which  wound  he  died  shortly  afterwards. 

The  imposture  of  Smerdis  the  Magian  was  soon  discovered. 
Seven  of  the  principal  Persian  nobles  went  to  the  palace  at 
night  under  pretence  of  urgent  business,  and,  being  admitted 
to  his  chamber,  put  him  to  death. 

When  the  tumult  occasioned  by  this  event  had  a  little  sub- 
sided, they  consulted  together  as  to  the  best  form  of  govern* 
i(nent  to  be  adopted;  and  having  concluded  that  it  would 
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be  best  to  continue  the  monarchical,  the  next  step  to  be  de- 
cided was  who  should  be  elected  king.  This  thej  agreed 
to  refer  to  the  gods,  and,  the  sun  being  the  chief  deity  of  the 
Persians,  it  was  proposed  that  they  should  all  meet  the  next 
morning  at  sunrise,  at  a  certain  place  in  the  suburbs  of  the 
city^  and  he  whose  horse  neighed  first  should  be  king ;  for 
they  imagined  that  by  taking  this  course  they  should  be  giving 
him  the  honour  of  the  election.  Accordingly  the  seven  lords 
aaaembled  early  the  next  morning,  when  the  horse  of  Darius, 
the  son  of  Hystaspes,  a  Persian  by  birth,  gave  the  signal.  He 
was  immediately  saluted  king  by  the  rest,  and  placed  on  the 
throne.  This  Darius  was  the  father  of  Xerxes,  who  under- 
took the  celebrated  expedition  against  the  Greeks. 
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From  the  period  of  the  aoceaakm  of  Diriiis,  the  son  of 
Hystavpes,  the  hittorj  of  the  Peraisa  empire  heoomes  inter- 
woven  with  that  of  Oreeee,  ibesa  just  emerging  from  obecoritj. 
But  before  entering  <ni  their  united  history,  it  will  he  neces- 
ssrj  to  nay  something  of  the  esrij  Ghreeks. 

The  origin  of  meet  nations  is  yeiy  much  the  same.  A  sense 
of  their  mutual  wants,  and  the  necessitj  of  a  union  among  the 
weaker,  in  order  to  defend  themselTea  from  tiie  riolenee  and 
oppression  of  the  stronger,  induces  mankind  to  congregate  and 
lire  together  in  society.  A  few  rude  huts,  built  often  at  a 
distance  from  each  other,  are  generallj  their  first  commence- 
ment. These  insensibly  increase  to  villages  and  towns,  and,  in 
some  instances  and  under  fiaTOurable  circumstances,  to  mag- 
nificent cities,  and  even  mighty  empires. 

Thus  it  was  with  the  primitive  Greeks.  They  lived  in  a 
state  of  profound  ignorance  and  rusticity,  being  scarcely  better 
than  savages,  who  knew  no  other  law  than  force,  and  were 
so  ignorant  of  agriculture  and  the  common  arts  of  life,  that 
they  are  said  to  have  decreed  divine  honours  to  the  man  who 
first  taught  them  to  feed  on  acorns,  as  a  more  delicate  and 
wholesome  food  than  herbs. 

Historians  divide  the  Grecian  history  into  four  ages,  or  eras. 
The  first,  which  comprises  about  1000  years,  and  may  be  styled 
the  age  of  barbarism  and  fable,  extends  from  the  foundation 
or  forming  of  the  several  petty  kingdoms  of  Greece  to  the 
siege  of  Troy. 

The  second  age,  about  660  years,  commences  at  the  taking 
of  Troy,  and  lasts  to  the  reign  of  Darius,  the  son  of  Hystaspes, 
at  which  period  the  Grecian  history  begins  to  be  mixed  with 
that  of  the  Persian. 

The  third,  considered  the  finest  part  of  the  Grecian  history, 
takes  in  the  term  of  198  years,  from  the  beginning  of  the 
reign  of  Darius  to  the  death  of  Alexander  the  Great ;  and  the 
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fourth  and  last  age  commences  from  the  death  of  Alexander, 
at  which  time  the  Greeks  began  to  decline,  and  continues  to 
their  final  subjection  bj  the  Eomans, — a  period  of  about  290 
years. 

Of  the  first  of  these  ages,  or  eras — ^namely,  from  the  founda- 
tion of  the  Ghrecian  States  to  the  taking  of  Troy — but  little  is 
known,  and  that  little  so  obscured  by  extravagance  and  fable, 
that  to  recite  the  strange  traditions  given  by  some  historians 
would  almost  be  to  render  into  prose  the  fictions  of  Ovid  and 
some  other  of  the  early  poets ;  indeed  it  would  seem  as 
though  they  had  collected  the  various  traditions  extant  in  their 
day,  and  giving  them  the  colouring  of  their  own  poetic  genius, 
had  been  the  means  of  handing  them  down  to  posterity.  All 
that  can  with  certainty  be  relied  on  is  this — that,  whereas 
Egypt  was  peopled  by  the  descendants  of  Ham,  or  Cham,  and 
some  parts  of  Asia  by  Shem,  so  the  posterity  of  Javan,  or  Ian, 
the  son  of  Japhet,  were  the  founders  of  Greece.  Javan  had 
four  sons,  Elishah,  Tarshish,  Kittim,  and  Dodanim,  who  are 
supposed  to  have  been  the  heads  or  founders  of  that  nation. 
Prom  Elishah  is  thought  to  have  sprung  the  inhabitants  of  the 
Peloponnesus ;  from  Tarshish  those  of  Achaia ;  from  Chittim, 
or  Kittim,  the  Macedonians  ;  and  the  worship  of  Jupiter 
Dodona  in  GDhessaly  and  Epirus,  as  well  as  the  city  of  Dodona 
itself,  leave  little  doubt  that  these  provinces  were  the  inherit- 
ance of  Dodanim. 

In  those  early  times  kingdoms  were  but  inconsiderable  and 
of  small  extent ;  the  title  of  kingdom  being  frequently  given  to 
a  single  city  with  a  few  leagues  of  land  attached  to  it.  The 
primeval  form  of  government  of  all  these  different  states  was 
monarchial,  which  indeed  seems  to  have  been  the  most  ancient 
of  all  forms,  and  the  most  luiiversally  received  and  established ; 
being  formed,  as  was  observed  by  one  of  the  Grecian  philosophers, 
after  the  model  of  paternal  authority,  and  the  dominion  which 
fathers  exercise  in  their  families. 

These  several  distinct  states  or  cities  of  Greece,  though  each 
governed  by  their  own  laws,  nevertheless  considered  themselves 
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united  together  by  the  bond  of  amitj,  as  one  common  law,  thus 
making  one  entire  people,  and  endearounng  mutually  to 
promote  the  general  interest. 

It  is  supposed  to  have  been  about  the  year  of  the  world  2810, 
that  the  several  states  of  G-reece  leagued  together,  and,  uniting 
their  forces,  marched  into  Asia,  and  laid  siege  to  the  city  of 
Troy.  It  was  not  until  this  memorable  epoch,  which  the 
genius  of  Homer  has  r^idered  so  celebrated,  that  the  Greeks 
became  aware  of  their  united  strength,  and  gave  earnest  of  that 
prowess  afberwards  so  formidable,  and  which  subjugated  most  of 
the  known  world  to  their  dominion. 

TDhe  Greeks  took  Troy  after  a  ten  years'  siege,  a.m.  2820, 
about  the  period — ^according  to  the  computation  of  Archbishop 
Usher,  who  has  taken  great  pains  in  chronological 
research,  and  particularly  sacred  chronology — 
that  Jephthah  ruled  or  judged  the  people  of  Israel,  though  some 
chronologists  place  it  fifty  years  later.  It  is  extremely  difficult 
to  fix  the  dates  of  these  eariy  and  obscure  periods  exactly. 

The  second  era  of  the  Grecian  history  comprises  about  666 
years,  namely,  from  the  taking  of  Troy  to  the  reign  of  Darius. 

It  has  been  already  stated  that  Greece— or,  as  it  may  now 
perhaps  be  styled,  the  Grecian  Empire — consisted  of  a  number 
of  petty  states  or  cities,  each  governed  by  its  own  laws,  but 
united  in  one  common  bond  of  amity.  Of  these  cities  two, 
Athens  and  Sparta,  very  early  distinguished  themselves,  and 
stand  forward  pre-eminent  amongst  the  rest.  They  were  chiefly 
indebted  for  their  superiority  to  the  regulations  of  two  great 
men, — Solon,  who  may  be  considered  as  the  founder  of  Athens, 
and  Lycurgus  of  Sparta. 

Before  the  time  of  Lycurgus,  Sparta,  like  the  other  Grecian 
states,  was  governed  by  one  chief,  or  head,  who  bore  the  title  of 
king.  Both  the  origin  of  Lycurgus  and  the  exact  time  in 
which  he  lived  have  been  matter  of  dispute ;  but  it  seems 
pretty  certain  it  was  somewhere  about  the  time  of  Solomon, 
and  that  he  was  the  son  of  one  of  the  kings  of  Sparta,  and, 
according  to  some  accounts,  was  descended  from  Frocles  or 
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Patroclus,  and  still  more  remotdy  from  Hercules.  Whatever 
were  his  origin,  or  the  time  wherein  he  lived,  there  is  no  doubt 
of  his  having  been  the  founder  of  that  system  of  legislature  and 
discipline  for  which  Sparta  has  been  so  celebrated. 

In  the  early  part  of  his  life  he  travelled  much,  with  the  view 
of  gaining  information  on  the  manners  and  customs  of  other 
nations,  and  of  observing  their  different  forms  of  government, 
and  also  to  have  the  opportunity  of  conversing  and  becoming 
acquainted  with  the  most  celebrated  men  and  philosophers  of 
those  times.  It  is  certain  that  he  went  into  Crete,  and  also 
into  Asia ;  and  there  is  little  doubt  that  he  visited  Egypt,  at 
that  period  the  seat  of  learning  and  wisdom.  During  these 
travels  he  collected  and  laid  up  in  store  the  materials  upon 
which  he  afterwards  acted.  On  his  return  to  Sparta  he  set 
about  altering  the  whole  frame  of  the  constitution,  and  intro- 
ducing those  regulations  which  he  considered  would  be  most 
salutary ;  but,  previously  to  commencing,  he  went  to  Delphos, 
to  consult  the  Oracle,  and  having  obtained,  either  by  accident 
or  design,  a  £Eivourable  answer,  he  went  boldly  to  work. 

The  first  and  most  important  of  his  Institutions  was  that  of 
a  senate,  which,  by  sharing  the  power  of  the  kings,  hitherto 
imperious  and  unrestrained,  might  be  the  means  of  keeping 
them  within  the  bounds  of  moderation,  and  contributing  to  the 
preservation  of  the  State. 

The  next  and  boldest  political  enterprise  of  Lycurgus  was 
the  equal  distribution  of  lands.  In  Sparta,  as  in  most  other 
states,  there  was  a  great  inequality  among  the  citizens.  The 
wealth  was  centered  in  the  hands  of  a  few,  and  the  city  was 
burdened  with  indigent  persons.  Determined  to  root  out 
indolence,  luxury,  avarice,  and  envy — ^those  evils  which  are  the 
constant  attendants  on  the  extremes  of  riches  and  poverty — he 
prevailed  on  them,  partly  by  arguments,  and  partly  by  force,  to 
cancel  all  former  divisions  of  land,  and  to  make  new  ones  in 
such  a  manner  that  all  should  be  equal  in  their  possessions  and 
way  of  living ;  he  even  attempted  to  divide  the  moveables,  but 
this  he  at  first  found  to  be  impracticable.    He  stopped  the 
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currency  of  gold  and  silver  coin,  and  banished  them  entirely 
from  the  State,  making  use  of  iron  instead,  and  assigning  but 
a  very  small  ralue  to  a  large  quantity  and  weight ;  so  that  to  lay 
up  ten  minsB,  a  sum  equal  to  about  thirty-two  pounds,  required 
a  whole  room  to  hold,  and  a  yoke  of  oxen  to  remove  it.  He 
hoped  by  this  means  to  prevent  the  accumulation  and  love  of 
riches,  with  their  attendants,  avarice  and  pride.  He  also  insti- 
tuted public  tables,  where  all,  both  rich  and  poor,  should  par- 
take together  of  the  same  meats,  and  such  as  should  be 
appointed  by  law.  Of  all  his  regulations  none  gave  greater 
offence  to  the  rich  citizens  than  this.  They  not  only  expressed 
their  indignation  in  words,  but  even  proceeded  so  far  as  to 
assault  Lycurgus  with  stones  when  he  appeared  in  public ;  and 
on  one  occasion  he  received  a  blow  from  a  young  man  which 
nearly  deprived  him  of  the  use  of  one  eye.  He  persevered, 
notwithstanding,  in  his  determination  of  effecting  a  complete 
reform  in  the  habits  and  institutions  of  the  Lacedaemonians ; 
and  by  a  judicious  firmness,  tempered  with  persuasion  and  kind- 
ness, at  length  succeeded  in  establishing  that  celebrated  code  of 
laws,  which  has  been  censured  by  some  legislators,  but  which 
has  called  forth  the  unqualified  praise  and  admiration  of  others. 

In  the  course  of  his  travels  he  had  visited  the  island  of 
Crete,  famed  for  its  austere  and  rigid  laws  and  maxims.  From 
thence  he  passed  into  Asia,  by  which  he  had  ample  opportunity 
of  contrasting  their  temperance  and  frugality  with  the  expense 
and  luxury  of  the  soft  and  voluptuous  Asiatics,  and  to  observe 
the  effect  of  each  system  on  their  respective  manners  and 
government.  He  did  not  hesitate,  but  was  so  struck  with 
admiration  of  the  laws  and  institutions  of  Crete,  that  he  resolved 
to  adopt  them  as  his  model. 

Nothing  engaged  the  care  and  attention  of  Lycurgus  so  much 
as  the  education  of  the  youth.  It  was  a  maxim  with  him  that 
children  belong  to  the  State,  and  Jjhat  therefore  their  education 
should  be  directed  by  the  State,  and  its  views  and  interests 
only  considered  therein.  He  wished,  therefore,  to  have  them 
all  educated  in  public  and  in  common,  and  not  left  to  the 
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caprice  or  ignorance  of  the  parents,  who  often,  through  a  mis. 
taken  tenderness  and  indulgence,  enervate  at  once  both  the 
bodies  and  minds  of  their  children.  At  Sparta  thej  were  inured 
to  labour  and  fatigue  from  their  tenderest  years,  and  accus« 
tomed  to  endure  heat  and  cold,  hunger  and  thirst,  in  order  to 
make  their  constitutions  vigorous  and  robust,  and  to  enable 
them  to  bear  the  hardships  and  fatigues  of  war,  for  which  the j 
were  ill  designed  from  their  very  cradles. 

As  soon  as  a  boy  was  bom  the  elders  of  each  tribe  visited 
him,  and  if  they  found  him  well  made,  strong  and  vigorous, 
they  ordered  him  to  be  brought  up,  and  assigned  him  a  portion 
of  land.  I^  on  the  contrary,  they  found  him  deformed  and 
weakly,  so  that  they  could  not  expect  he  would  ever  have  a 
strong  and  healthy  constitution,  they  ordered  him  to  be  de- 
stroyed. At  the  age  of  seven  they  were  put  into  classes,  and 
brought  up  with  the  strictest  discipline.  At  this  period  they 
were  introduced  to  the  public  tables,  whither  they  were  car- 
ried as  to  a  school  of  wisdom  and  temperance.  At  these  tables 
they  were  sure  to  hear  grave  discourses,  and  to  see  nothing  but 
what  tended  to  their  instruction  and  improvement.  The  con- 
versation was  often  enlivened  with  ingenious  and  sprightly 
raiUery,  but  never  intermixed  with  anything  vulgar  or  disgust- 
ing ;  and,  if  the  jesting  seemed  to  make  any  person  uneasy,  it 
was  always  discontinued.  Here  the  very  children  were  trained 
up  and  accustomed  to  the  strictest  secrecy.  As  soon  as  a 
young  man  came  into  the  dining-room,  the  oldest  person  in  the 
company  used  to  point  to  the  door  and  say,  "  Nothing  spoken 
here  must  ever  go  out  there." 

The  Spartans  were  accustomed  betimes  not  to  be  nice  or  par- 
ticular in  their  food.  The  most  exquisite  of  their  eatables  was 
what  they  called  black  broth,  and  the  old  men  preferred  it  to 
anything  that  was  set  upon  the  table.  Dionysius,  the  Tyrant 
of  Syracuse,  when  he  was  at  one  of  their  meals,  was  not 
of  the  same  opinion :  on  the  contrary,  he  could  scarcely  eat 
it.  **  I  do  not  wonder  ab  it,"  said  the  cook  ;  "  for  the  sea- 
soning is  wanting."     "  What  seasoning  ?"  inquired  the  tyrant. 
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"  Fatigue,  hunger,  and  thirst,"  replied  the  cook.    "  These  are 
the  ingredients  with  which  we  season  all  our  food." 

The  youth  were  brought  up  in  the  strictest  discipline  and 
submission  to  their  preceptors  and  elders,  and  one  of  the  first 
lessons  impr^sed  upcm  them  was  respect  and  reyerence  to  age. 
They  were  taught  to  show  respect  to  the  aged  on  all  occasions, — 
to  give  them  honour  in  their  public  assemblies  by  rising  on  their 
entrance ;  by  saluting  and  giving  place  to  them  in  the  streets ; 
and,  above  all,  by  receiving  their  advice,  and  even  their  reproofs, 
with  submission  and  docility.  These  were  the  characteristics  by 
which  a  Laceds&monian  was  known  wherever  he  came.  The 
patience  and  constancy  of  the  Spartan  youth  seem  almost 
incredible.  They  would  endure  the  most  severe  pains  and 
suffering  without  complaint ;  and  sometimes,  on  the  occasion 
of  a  certain  festival  in  honour  of  their  goddess  Diana,  they 
would  suffer  themselves  to  be  whipped  in  the  presence  of  their 
parents  and  the  whole  city,  until  their  blood  ran  down  upon 
the  altar,  and  they  sQmetimes  even  expired  under  the  strokes 
without  BO  much  as  uttering  a  groan ;  even  their  own  fathers 
exhorting  them  to  persevere  to  the  end  with  constancy  and 
resolution.  In  order  to  accustom  them  to  adroitness  and  vigi** 
lance,  they  were  taught  to  slip  as  dexterously  as  they  could 
into  the  gardens  and  public  halls,  to  steal  away  meat  and 
herbs ;  but  this  was  not  accounted  theft;,  and  they  were  only 
punished  when  caught  in  the  fact,  for  their  want  of  dexterity. 
It  is  related  of  a  Spartan  lad,  who  had  stolen  a  young  fox,  and 
hid  it  under  his  robe,  that  he  suffered  the  animal  to  gnaw  out 
his  very  vitals,  until  he  fell  dead  upon  the  spot,  rather  than  be 
discovered. 

These  horrid  details  are  revolting  to  our  natiu^,  and  scarcely 
fit  to  be  recited  in  more  enlightened  and  civilized  times,  were 
it  not  that  they  have  been  handed  down  as  matter  of  history, 
and  serve  to  show  the  barbarism  and  savage  tendency  of  the 
laws  and  institutions  of  Lycurgus,  which,  though  well  calcu- 
lated  for  what  they  were  designed— namely,  to  make  bold  and 
invincible  warnbrs — ^were  strongly  tinctured  with  the  savage 
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character  of  tbose  rude  and  barbarous  ages*  Eyentbe  females 
seemed  to  lose  the  very  nature  and  feelings  of  tbeir  sex,  and 
would  see  tbeir  sons  bleeding  and  expiring  under  the  disci- 
pline of  the  lash  witbout  betraying  tbe  least  emotion. 

When  Lycurgus  saw  tbe  institutions  be  bad  framed  con- 
firmed by  practice,  and  tbe  goyemment  sufficiently  strong  and 
vigorous  to  support  itself,  desiring  as  far  as  depended  on 
human  prudence  to  render  them  lasting  and  unchangeable,  and 
finding  himself  declining  in  age  and  ability,  he  signified  his 
intention  of  going  to  Delpbos,  to  consult  the  Oracle  respecting 
the  code  of  laws  he  had  instituted.  Before  be  set  out  he  made 
the  citizens  take  a  solemn  oath  that  they  would  maintain  the 
form  of  goyemment  he  had  established  inviolate  until  his 
return. 

Being  arrived  at  Delpbos,  he  inquired  whether  tbe  laws  he 
had  made  were  good,  and  sufficient  to  render  the  Lacedaemo- 
nians virtuous  and  happy.  Tbe  priestess  answered,  that 
nothing  was  wanting  to  tbe  laws,  and  that  as  long  as  Sparta 
observed  them  she  would  be  tbe  most  glorious  and  happy  city 
in  the  world. 

Lycurgus  sent  this  answer  to  Sparta,  but  himself  returned 
no  more :  according  to  some  historians,  he  procured  his  own 
death  by  abstaining  from  all  food ;  but  others  more  probably 
relate  that  he  merely  remained  in  voluntary  exile  at  Delpbos 
until  the  time  of  his  decease,  which  was  not  long  after.  In 
either  case,  it  is  evident  that  his  intention  was  to  render  the  oath 
of  his  countrymen  perpetual,  and  that,  feeling  they  could  not 
be  absolved  from  it,  he  should  engage  them  to  a  lasting  observ- 
ance of  his  institutions,  which  they  bad  sworn  to  keep  invio- 
lably until  his  return ;  and,  such  was  tbe  wisdom  and  prudence  of 
tbe  laws  he  had  instituted,  that  while  Sparta  observed  them, 
which  was  for  more  then  500  years,  she  was  a  most  flourishing 
and  powerful  state,  and  had  to  a  certain  extent  tbe  sovereignty 
of  Greece. 
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ATHENS. 


Cotemporary  with  Sparta,  or  nearly  so,  was  her  rival  sister, 
as  she  has  been  termed,  the  city  and  state  of  Athens :  the  one 
as  celebrated  for  the  urbanity  and  suavity  of  her  laws,  as  the 
other  for  their  sternness  and  rigour. 

Athens,  in  common  with  the  other  Grecian  States,  was  at 
first  governed  by  kings ;  but  the  Athenians  soon  became  impa- 
tient of  the  yoke  of  monarchy,  and  they  took  occasion  of  a 
quarrel  about  the  succession  between  the  two  sons  of  Codrus, 
their  last  king,  to  abolish  the  regal  power,  declaring  that  Jupiter 
alone  was  king  of  Athens.  This  occurred  much  about  the 
time  that  the  people  of  Israel  desired  to  have  a  king  to  reign 
over  them.  Codrus  is  believed  to  have  been  a  cotemporary 
with  Saul. 

In  the  pla<5e  of  king  they  substituted  a  governor  for  Uf^^ 
under  the  title  of  Archon ;  but  even  this  office  appeared  in  the 
eyes  of  that  independent  people  as  too  lively  an  image  of  regal 
power.  They  therefore  reduced  it,  first  to  the  term  of  ten 
years,  and  subsequently  to  that  of  one. 

But  such  a  limited  power  was  not  sufficient  to  restrain  those 
turbulent  spirits  who,  grown  excessively  jealous  of  their  liberty 
and  independence,  were  apt  to  be  offended  at  anything  that 
seemed  to  break  in  upon  their  equality,  and  ready  to  take 
timbrage  at  whatever  had  the  appearance  of  dominion  and  supe- 
riority. Hence  arose  continual  factions  and  quarrels,  and 
Athens  at  length  learned,  in  the  course  of  these  long  and  fre- 
quent dissensions,  which  sometimes  threatened  her  ruin,  that 
true  liberty  consists  in  a  dependance  upon  justice  and  reason. 
She  therefore  began  to  think  of  establishing  a  legislature,  and 
pitched  upon  Draco,  a  man  of  acknowledged  wisdom  and 
integrity,  for  the  employment.  Before  the  time  of  Draco, 
Greece  had  no  written  laws,  the  first  of  the  kind  being  of  his 
publishing ;  but  they  were  framed  with  so  much  rigour,  that 
they  were  said  to  have  been  traced  with  "  a  pen  of  iron  dipped 
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in  blood."  The  smaUest  offences,  as  well  as  the  most  heinous 
crimes,  were  equally  punished  with  death.  The  consequence 
was,  that  thej  soon  shared  the  fate  which  attends  all  yiolent 
measures.  Their  excessive  rigour  produced  remissness  in  their 
execution,  and  in  process  of  time  they  fell  into  disuse,  thus 
paying  the  way  for  impunity.  When  this  state  of  things  had 
continued  for  a  few  years,  the  Athenians,  desiring  to  slacken 
the  curb  and  restraint  of  fear,  though  not  entirely  to  break  it, 
cast  their  eyes  upon  Solon,  a  man  whose  singular  qualities,  and 
especially  his  great  meekness,  had  made  him  an  object  of  much 
interest  to  the  whole  city.  Him  they  elected  Archon,  and 
constituted  supreme  arbiter  and  legislator,  with  the  unanimous 
consent  of  all  parties :  the  rich  liking  him  because  he  was  rich, 
and  the  poor  because  he  was  honest.  Solon  was  himself  very 
unwilling  to  accept  so  dangerous  a  commission. 

The  state  was  at  that  period  divided  into  four  different  parties, 
of  which  the  larger  number  were  those  who  desired  a  popular 
government.  Some  few  of  the  principal  inhabitants  and  citi- 
zens were  for  an  oligarchy,  and  those  who  lived  on  the  sea- 
coasts  and  maritime  districts  were  for  a  mixed  form  of  govern- 
ment, as  blending  the  advantages  of  each.  In  addition  to  all 
these  were  the  poor,  who  were  grievously  harrassed  and 
oppressed  by  the  rich  on  account  of  their  debts,  which  they 
were  not  able  to  discharge,  and  who  earnestly  desired  an  equal 
distribution  of  the  lands,  as  had  been  done  at  Sparta.  Solon 
was  earnestly  solicited  by  some  of  the  citizens  to  make  himself 
king.  This  he  might  easily  have  done ;  and  even  the  wisest 
among  them,  despairing  of  bringing  about  a  favourable  change 
consistent  with  the  laws,  were  not  unwilling  that  the  supreme 
power  should  be  vested  in  one  who  was  so  eminently  distin- 
guished for  his  prudence  and  justice.  But  Solon  steadily 
resisted  all  the  solicitations  of  his  fiiends,  and  would  listen  to 
no  other  scheme  of  government  than  that  which  was  based  on 
a  just  and  equitable  liberty.  He  durst  not,  however,  propose 
a  division  of  wealth  and  lands,  as  Lycurgus  had  done  at 
Sparta ;  but  he  went  so  fisur  as  to  put  an  end  to  the  slavery 
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and  oppression  of  those  poor  citizens  whose  accumulated 
debts  had  forced  them  to  sell  their  persons,  and  liberty,  and 
reduce  themselyes  to  a  state  of  servitude  and  bondage. 
An  express  law  was  made,  which  declared  all  debtors 
discharged  and  acquitted  of  their  debts.  This  ordinance  at 
first  gave  great  dissatisfaction,  and  occasioned  Solon  much 
trouble  and  concern ;  but,  after  a  while,  it  came  to  be  more 
generally  approved,  and  the  same  powers  as  before  were  con- 
tinued to  Solon,  who,  by  wisely  mixing  authority  and  power 
with  wisdom  and  justice,  was  soon  enabled  to  bring  about 
other  changes.  He  repealed  all  the  laws  made  by  Draco, 
excepting  those  against  murder.  The  reason  of  his  doing  this 
was  the  excessive  rigour  of  those  laws,  which  inflicted  death 
upon  all  sorts  of  offenders  alike ;  so  that  those  who  had  only 
stolen  a  little  fruit  or  a  few  herbs  out  of  a  garden  were  as 
severely  punished  as  those  who  had  been  guilty  of  murder  or 
sacrilege.  Solon,  who  was  an  able  and  prudent  man,  was  fully 
sensible  of  the  inconveniences  that  attend  a  democracy,  or 
popular  form  of  government ;  but,  having  thoroughly  studied 
the  character  and  disposition  of  the  Athenians,  he  knew  it 
would  be  in  vain  to  attempt  to  take  the  sovereignty  out  of  the 
hands  of  the  people :  he  therefore  contented  himself  vnth 
limiting  their  power  by  the  authority  of  the  Areopagus,  and 
the  Council  of  Four  Hundred,  which  he  himself  instituted, 
judging  that  th^  people  would  be  kept  in  due  bounds  by  these 
two  powerful  bodies,  and  the  state  enjoy  tranquillity. 

The  Areopagus  was  so  called  from  the  place  where  its  assem- 
blies were  held,  which  was  on  a  hill  near  the  citadel  of  Athens, 
called  Areopagus,  or  the  Hill  of  Mars,  on  account  of  a  tradition 
that  Mars  had  once  been  tried  there  for  the  murder  of 
Halirrhothius,  the  son  of  Neptune.  It  had  been  long  established, 
but  of  later  times  had  lost  much  of  its  authority.  This  authority 
Solon  both  restored  and  augmented,  giving  to  that  tribunal  as 
the  supreme  court  of  judicature,  a  general  inspection  and 
superintendence  of  all  affairs  and  the  care  of  causing  the  laws 
tp  be  observed'  and  put  in  execution.    Nothjbig  was  regarded 
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or  attended  to  here  but  trutb,  andtbat  no  external  object  migbt 
divert  tbe  attention  of  the  judges,  their  tribunal  was  always 
held  at  night,  or  in  tbe  dark,  and  tbe  orators  were  restricted 
to  the  recital  of  plain  facts,  and  not  allowed  any  elocution  or 
digression. 

So  august  did  this  senate  become,  and  its  reputation  for 
justice  and  integrity  so  great,  that  tbe  Bornans  sometimes 
referred  causes  which  were  too  intricate  for  their  decision  to 
the  determination  of  this  tribunal.  Next  to  the  Areopagus 
was  the  second  council,  instituted  by  Solon,  consisting  of  400 
men, — ^a  hundred  out  of  each  tribe, — ^before  whom  all  causes  and 
afiBeiirs  were  to  be  brought  and  maturely  examined  previously  to 
their  being  proposed  to  the  general  assembly  of  the  people ;  to 
whom,  however,  alone  belcmged  the  right  of  giving  a  final 
sentence  and  decision. 

Among  many  wise  laws  and  regulations  that  he  made,  one 
was  that  every  citizen  should  be  brought  up  to  some  trade  or 
manu&cture,  and  the  senate  of  the  Areopagus  was  charged 
with  the  oare  of  enquiring  into  the  ways  and  means  that  every 
man  made  use  of  to  get  his  livelihood,  and  of  chastising  and 
punishing  all  those  who  led  an  idle  life ;  Solon  dedaring  that  a 
son  should  not  be  obliged  to  support  his  &ther  in  old  age  or 
necessity,  if  that  father  had  not  taken  care  to  have  him  brought 
up  to  some  trade  or  occupation. 

After  Solon  had  established  the  laws  and  engaged  the  people 
by  public  oath  religiously  to  observe  them,  he  thought  fit  to 
imitate  the  example  of  Lycurgus,  and,  withdrawing  himself  from 
Athens,  traveled  in  different  countries  for  -several  years.  It 
was  in  the  course  of  these  travels  that  his  visit  to  Croesus,  king 
of  Lydia,  occurred.  During  his  absence  the  city  again  became 
the  scene  of  commotion  and  trouble,  and  the  old  factions  were 
revived ;  so  that  at  his  return  he  found  everything  in  confiision 
and  discord ;  but  he  was  now  getting  old,  and  unable  to  stem 
the  course  of  events.  Three  enterprising  individuals,  at  the 
head  of  three  different  factions,  contended  for  the  supremacy, 
and,  after  several  contests,  Fisistratus  succeeded  in  making 
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hiaaaeit  marter  of  AtiiRm^  whiA  he  goremed  fiar  •etcnl  je«a. 
SokMi  did  not  long  sumre  iiie  libertj  of  his  eoimtzj;  be  died 
tbe  jeir  foDowing  iiie  mmpatioii  of  Puistntiis,  rapeeted  and 
lameoted  bf  aU  his  fidlo  v-<itizeii8,  Bomevbeve  aboiit 
^«-  *^-      the  year  of  ibe  worid  3,450. 

VinMtraUtB  eonliniied  to  gOTern  Athenw  during  ihe  lemainder 
of  bis  life,  nnd^  tbe  titie  of  Tpant ;  but  this  term  originalfy 
meant  little  mi»e  iban  king,  or  one  who  maintainB  ^hiM^wtg 
power.  VimstaAsoB,  wo  £ur  from  aawering  to  the  now  genenU^ 
reeeiTed  acceptation  of  tbe  w<Mrd,  was  distangoiabed  for  tbe 
moienJdon.  and  joatice  of  hia  govenmnrat ;  ao  mocb  ao  that 
be  baa  even  been  held  np  aa  an  example,  and  set  in  oppositian 
to  other  aorereigna.  Cicero,  in  one  of  hia  orationa,  at  tbe 
diatance  of  500  jeara,  when  haranguing  the  Bcnnana  reapecting 
Csaar,  of  whose  character  and  intentions  they  were  tiien  in 
doubt,  thus  alluded  to  him:  ^We  do  not  yet  know  wbetiier 
the  destiny  of  Borne  will  have  us  groan  under  a  Phflma  or 
Uyc  under  a  Fisistratus." 

He  was  distinguished  for  his  affection  for  learning  and 
learned  men,  and  has  the  repute  of  being  the  first  who  made 
the  Athenians  acquainted  with  the  poems  of  Homer,  and  of 
arranging  the  books,  which  till  then  had  been  confused  and 
un-arranged,  into  the  order  in  which  they  now  stand. 

Fisistratus  left  two  sons,  Hippias  and  Hipparchus,  who  suc- 
ceeded their  father  in  the  government  and  reigned  jointly. 
They  inherited  his  taste  for  literature  and  the  fine  arts,  and 
invited  to  Athens  men  of  letters  and  science,  with  a  view  to 
soften  and  cultivate  the  minds  of  the  citizens,  and  to  inspire 
them  with  a  love  of  virtue  and  learning.  Their  care  extended 
even  to  instructing  the  peasants  and  country-people,  and  thus 
laid  the  foundation  for  that  polish  and  refinement  of  character 
for  which  Athens  and  Attica  have  ever  stood  so  high  in  renown. 

But  they  did  not  govern  with  the  same  mildness  and  mode- 
ration as  their  father,  which  produced  much  dissatisfaction; 
and  two  of  the  principal  citizens,  named  Harmodius  and 
Aristogiton,  having  taken  umbrage  at  some  of  their  acts,  con- 
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spired  against  them,  and,  waiting  the  opportunity  of  a  public 
festival,  they  made  an  attack  upon  them  and  killed  Hipparchus 
on  the  spot ;  but  Hippias  found  means  to  escape,  and,  the  con- 
spirators being  immediately  apprehended  and  slain,  he  soon 
dispelled  the  storm  and  restored  tranquillity. 

Hippias  from  this  period  reigned  like  a  true  tyrant,  puttiQg 
to  death,  either  through  fear  or  the  spirit  of  revenge,  vast 
numbers  of  the  citizens  ;  until  at  length  they  rose  up  agaiQst 
him  with  one  accord  and  drove  him  from  the  city.  This  event 
occurred  in  the  same  year  that  the  Tarquins  were  driven  from 
Home. 

After  many  unsuccessful  attempts  to  recover  his  authority, 
Hippias  retired  into  Asia,  and  having  ingratiated  himself  with 
Artaphemes,  who  was  governor  of  Sardis,  under  the  king  of 
Persia,  he  endeavoured  to  engage  him  in  a  war  against  Athens, 
representing  that  the  capture  of  so  rich  and  powerful  a  city 
would  render  him  master  of  aU  Greece.  Artaphemes  hereupon 
sent  to  the  Athenians,  desiring  them  to  reinstate  Hippias  in  the 
government — but  was  met  with  a  downright  and  absolute 
refusal. 

This  gave  rise  to  ill-feeling  amongst  all  parties,  which  not 
long  after  developed  itself  at  large,  and  was  the  original  ground, 
or  at  least  the  first  occasion  and  commencement,  of  the  wars 
between  the  Persians  and  Greeks. 
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DA.BIVS. 


Ws  have  already  seen,  previous  to  the  digression  respecting 
early  Greece,  that  after  the  discovery  of  the  imposture  of 
Smerdis  the  Magian,  and  his  assassination  by  the  seven  Persian 
nobles,  Darius,  the  son  of  Hystaspes,  was  elected  king  by  the 
rest,  and  placed  on  the  throne  of  Persia. 

In  the  course  of  his  reign  he  made  several  successive  expe- 
ditions against  India,  the  lonians  and  the  Scythians.     The 
first  few  years  of  his  reign  were  passed  in  tranquillity ;  but  in 
the  fifth  year  after  his  accession,  Babylon  became  impatient  of 
the  Persian  yoke,  revolted,  and  gave  Darius  so  much  trouble 
that,  after  a  siege  of  eighteen  months,  he  seemed  as  distant  aa 
ever  from  retaking  the  city ;  and  it  only  yielded  at  last  through 
the  stratagem  of  one  of  the  principal  noblemen  of  the  Persian 
court,  named   Zopyrus,   who   stood  high  in  fiaivour   with  his 
sovereign.     Zopyrus,  having  caused  his  nose  and  ears  to  be 
cut  off,  presented  himself  in  this  terrible  condition,  and  his 
body  all  covered  with  wounds,  before  the  gates  of  Babylon. 
Having  made  himself  known,  he  was  soon  admitted,  and  carried 
before  the  governor,  to  whom  he  pretended  that  this  cruel 
treatment  had  been  inflicted  upon  him  by  order  of  Darius,  for 
attempting  to  dissuade  him  from  continuing  any  longer  the 
siege  of  the  city  ;  at  the  same  time  offering  his  services  to  the 
Babylonians,  as  if  in  revenge.     They,  not  suspecting  the  fraud, 
or  doubting  his  sincerity  on  such  proofs,  admitted  him  into 
their  confidence,  and  gave  him  as  many  troops  as  he  desired. 
"With  these  he .  made  a  sally  upon  the  besiegers,  whom — ^as 
had  been  previously  agreed  between  himself  and  Darius — ^he 
defeated   in  three  successive  onsets,  killing  altogether  seven 
thousand  men.     By  these  means  he  gained  the  entire  confi- 
dence  of   the  Babylonians,  who,  in  reward  for  such  tried 
services,  gave  him  the  command  of  all  their  forces,  and  made 
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him  guardian  of  their  walls.  The  treachery  of  Zopyrus  soon 
became  apparent;  for  when  Darius,  according  to  a  precon? 
carted  plan,'  presented  himself  before  the  walls,  he  opened  the 
gates  to  the  Persians,  who  thus  became  once  more  masters  of 
the  city. 

Darius,  to  recompense  the  services  of  Zopyrus*  and,  as  far 
as  he  was  able,  to  make  him  amends  for  the  sufferings  and 
mutilation  he  had  undergone,  appointed  him  governor  of 
Babylon,  and  settled  upon  him,  during  his  life,  the  whole 
revenue  of  that  opulent  city. 

Magabysus,  who  commanded  the  Persian  army  in  Egypt,  was 
son  to  Zopyrus;  and  that  Zopyrus  who  went  over  to  the 
Athenians  as  a  deserter  was  his  grandson. 

Darius,  to  put  it  out  of  the  power  of  the  Babylonians  to  rebel 
against  him  in  future,  ordered  the  hundred  brazen  gates  of  the 
city  to  be  pulled  down,  and  the  walls  to  be  demolished,  at  the 
same  time  causing  three  thousand  of  the  inhabitants  who  had 
been  principally  concerned  in  the  revolt  to  be  impaled  alive : 
thus  completing,  as  it  were,  the  work  of  destruction  that  had 
been  begun  by  Cyrus,  and  paving  the  way  for  that  utter  ruin  and 
desolation  into  which  Babylon  subsequently  fell,  and  which 
has  been  related  more  at  large  in  the  history  of  that  pmnce. 

After  having  quelled  the  revolt  of  Babylon,  Darius  next 
turned  his  arms  against  the  Scythians.  These  were  a  wild  and 
savage  race  of  people,  who  inhabited  the  large  tract  of  land 
which  lies  between  the  Danube  and  the  Tanais.  They  led  a 
roaming,  predatory  sort  of  life,  having  no  settled  habitation, 
but  wandering  continually,  with  their  cattle  and  their  flocks, 
from  one  country  to  another.  They  carried  their  wives  and 
children  with  them  in  waggons  covered  with  the  skins  of  beasts, 
which  were  their  only  habitations.  They  were  strangers  to 
all  the  arts  of  civilized  life  ;  their  only  riches  consisting  in  their 
flocks  and  herds,  and  their  only  covering  the  skins  of  beasts. 
They  have  nevertheless  been  highly  extolled  by  some  historians 
for  their  justice  and  moderation,  as  well  as  for  their  wisdom  and 
the  simplicity  of  their  manners.     The  Scythians  considered 
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they  left  their  children  a  valuable  inheritance  when  they  left 
them  in  peace  and  union  with  one  another ;  and  it  is  related  of 
one  of  their  kings,  or  chiefs,  named  Scylurus,  that,  finding  him- 
self near  his  end,  he  sent  for  all  his  children,  and  giving  them 
one  after  another  a  bundle  of  arrows  tied  fast  together,  desired 
them  to  break  them.  Each  used  his  endeavours,  but  was  not 
able  to  do  it.  Then  untying  the  bundle,  and  giving  them  the 
arrows  one  by  one,  they  were  easily  broken ;  whereupon  he  thus 
addressed  them : — "  My  children,  let  this  image  be  a  lesson  to 
you  of  the  advantage  that  results  from  union  and  concord." 

The  pretext  which  Darius  made  for  this  war  against  the 
Scythians  was,  to  retaliate  upon  that  nation  the  invasion  of 
Asia  upon  a  certain  occasion  by  their  ancestors ;  but  as  this  had 
occurred  more  than  a  century  before,  it  was  plainly  nothing 
more  than  an  excuse.  The  real  cause  was  a  restless  and  over- 
weening ambition  by  which  that  prince  was  actuated,  and  a 
desire  to  extend  his  conquests.  He  made  great  preparations 
for  the  expedition,  and  set  out  from  Susa  at  the  head  of  an 
immense  army,  and  attended  by  a  large  fleet.  No  sooner  did 
the  Scythians  learn  that  Darius  was  marching  against  them, 
than  they  sent  their  wives  and  families,  together  with  their 
flocks  and  herds,  into  the  most  northern  and  mountainous  parts 
of  their  country,  reserving  no  more  than  was  necessary  for  the 
support  of  their  army ;  then  filling  up  all  the  wells  and  stopping 
up  the  springs  in  those  parts  through  which  the  Persians  would 
have  to  pass,  they  retreated  into  such  places  as  best  suited  their 
interest,  making  a  feint  from  time  to  time  as  though  they  were 
going  to  give  battle ;  bjit  whenever  the  Persians  prepared  for 
an  attack  they  retreated  still  further  up  the  country. 

Darius,  weary  of  these  tedious  and  fatiguing  pursuits,  sent  a 
herald  to  their  king  with  this  message : — "  Prince  of  the 
Scythians,  why  dost  thou  thus  continually  fly  before  me  ?  Why 
dost  thou  not  stop  somewhere,  either  to  give  me  battle,  or,  if 
thou  art  unable  to  encounter  me,  to  acknowledge  me  thy 
master."  The  Scythian  king,  whose  name  was  Indathyrsus, 
sent  Darius  the  following  answer: — "  K  I  fly  before  thee, 
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prince  of  the  Persians,  it  is  not  because  I  fear  thee.  What  I  do 
now  is  no  more  than  I  do  in  time  of  peace.  "We  Scythians 
have  neither  cities  nor  lands  to  defend.  K  thou  hast  a  mind  to 
force  us  to  an  engagement,  come  and  attack  us  at  the  tombs  of 
our  fathers,  and  thou  shalt  find  what  manner  of  men  we  are." 
In  short,  the  further  Darius  marched  into  the  country,  to  the 
greater  hardships  were  he  and  his  army  exposed.  When 
reduced  to  the  last  extremity  there  came  a  herald  from  the 
Scythian  prince,  bringing  with  him  a  bird,  a  mouse,  a  frog,  and 
five  arrows.  Darius  desired  to  know  the  meaning  of  these 
gifts ;  but  the  messenger  replied,  his  orders  were  only  to  deliver 
them,  and  that  it  was  left  to  the  Persians  to  find  out  their 
meaning.  He  therefore  concluded  at  first  that  they  intended 
to  surrender  themselves ;  but  Gobryas,  one  of  the  seven  lords 
who  had  deposed  the  Magian  impostor,  expounded  the  riddle 
thus : — "  Know,"  said  he  to  the  Persians,  "  that  unless  you  can 
fly  in  the  air  like  birds,  or  hide  yourself  in  the  earth  like  mice, 
or  live  in  the  water  like  frogs,  you  shall  in  nowise  be  able  to 
avoid  the  arrows  of  the  Scythians." 

Darius,  in  fact,  found  himself  obliged  to  quit  his  imprudent 
enterprise,  and  prepared  to  return  home.  This,  however,  he 
did  not  efiect  without  considerable  dij£culty,  as  the  Scythians 
interrupted  his  march,  and  harassed  him  in  every  possible  way. 
At  length,  however,  he  repassed  the  Bosphorus,  and  reached 
Sardis,  having  effected  nothing  against  the  Scythians,  but  lost 
a  great  part  of  his  army  and  exhausted  the  rest.  He  staid  in 
Sardis  through  the  winter,  to  recruit  his  worn  and  dispirited 
troops,  and  then  returned  to  Susa. 

It  was  about  this  time  that  some  of  the  Persian  provinces 
under  the  dominion  of  Artaphemes,  governor  of  Sardis,  revolted. 
This  ArtaphemeS  was  brother  to  Darius,  and  had  been  entrusted 
by  him  with  the  government  of  Sardis. 

The  principal  instigators  of  the  revolt  applied  to  the  Greeks 
to  assist  them,  and  one  of  their  leaders,  named  Aristagoras, 
was  sent  to  Sparta  to  sound  Cleomenes,  who  ruled  there  at 
that  time  under  the  title  of  king.     Cleomenes,  so  far  from  en- 
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tertaming  his  propoeals,  ordered  him  to  depart  from  Sparta 
before  sunset.  Aristagoras  nevertheless  followed  him  home, 
and  endearoared  to  win  him  by  arguments  and  presents.  It 
chanced  that  a  little  daughter  of  Cleomenes,  named  Gorgo,  was 
present — a  child  about  eight  or  nine  years  old — ^whom  her 
father,  apprehending  nothing  from  one  so  young,  had  not 
ordered  to  quit  the  room.  Hearing  the  proposals  made  to  her 
father,  Gorgo  cried  out,  "  Fly,  father,  fly  :  this  stranger  will 
corrupt  you  !"  Cleomenes  laughed,  but  observed  the  child's 
admonition,  and  actually  retired. 

Aristagoras,  not  being  able  to  prevail  at  Sparta,  went  to 
Athens,  where  he  met  with  bettet  success.  He  found  the 
Athenians  much  incensed  against  Artaphemes  for  having 
patronised  and  taken  part  against  them  with  their  tyrant, 
Hippias,  whom,  as  has  been  already  related,  they  had  some 
time  before  driven  from  their  city.  Glad  of  the  opportunity  to 
retaliate,  they  readily  furnished  a  considerable  supply  of  troops, 
and  with  this  reinforcement  the  revolters  marched  against 
Sardis,  which  they  took  and  reduced  to  ashes. 

The  Athenians,  having  thus  revenged  themselves  on  Arta- 
phemes, returned  home,  and  took  no  further  part  in  the  war. 

When  Darius  was  informed  of  the  burning  of  Sardis,  and  of 
the  share  the  Athenians  had  had  in  it,  he  resolved  from  that 
time  to  make  war  upon  Greece ;  and,  that  he  might  never 
forget  the  resolution,  he  commanded  one  of  his  officers  to 
repeat  every  night  whilst  he  was  at  supper,  "  Sire,  remember 
the  Athenians.*'  It  happened  in  the  burning  of  Sardis  that 
the  temple  of  Cybele,  the  goddess  of  that  country,  had  been 
consumed  with  the  rest  Of  the  city.  This  accident  served 
afterwards  as  a  pretext  to  the  Persians  for  burning  aU  the 
temples  they  found  in  Greece. 

The  revolters,  notwithstanding  the  desertion  of  the  Athenians, 
still  persisted  in  their  attempt,  but  were  defeated  in  several 
encounters,  and  at  length  returned  to  their  allegiance. 

When  Darius  found  himself  sufficiently  at  liberty,  he 
prepared  to  put  in  practice  his  designs  respecting  Greece. 
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Inmgining  it  would  be  an  easy  conquest,  and  soon  subjected,  he 
sent  on  the  expedition  a  young  lord,  named  Mardoniut,  who 
had  married  one  of  his  daughters.  This  young  nobleman  was 
soon  defeated,  his  army  routed  with  great  slaughter,  and  him- 
self severely  wounded.  Thus  convinced  of  his  error,  Darius 
bent  his  whole  thoughts  towards  the  subjugation  of  Greece, 
and  particularly  the  taking  vengeance  on  the  people  of  Athens 
for  their  enterprise  against  Sardis. 

However,  before  taking  any  steps,  he  sent  heralds  to  require 
of  the  different  states  earth  and  water  in  his  name, — ^the  form 
used  by  the  Persians  in  exacting  submission.  Most  of  the 
Grecian  States,  terrified  at  the  rumour  of  the  intended  expe- 
dition, complied.  But  at  Athens  and  Sparta  the  heralds 
were  thrown,  in  one  place  into  a  well,  and  in  the  other  into  a 
deep  ditch,  and  bid  "  to  take  their  earth  and  water  from 
thence." 

Darius,  more  than  ever  enraged  at  this  contumely,  delayed 
no  longer;  but  immediately  despatched  a  prodigious  army, 
consisting  of  600,000  men,  under  the  command  of  two 
generals,  Artaphemes  and  Datis,  together  with  a  fleet  of  fire 
or  six  hundred  ships.  Their  instructions  were,  to  give  up 
'Eretrin  and  Athens  to  be  plundered,  to  bum  all  the  houses  and 
temples  therein,  and  to  send  the  inhabitants  of  both  places 
prisoners  to  Darius ;  for  which  purpose  they  were  provided 
with  a  great  many  chains  and  letters. 

Hie  Persians  easily  made  themselves  masters  of  the  ides  in 
the  JEgean  sea.  They  then  turned  their  attention  towards 
Eretria,  which,  owing  to  the  treachery  of  some  of  its  inhabitants, 
they  took  after  a  siege  of  seven  days.  Eretria  was  a  city  of 
Euboea  which  had  particularly  fallen  under  the  displeasure  of 
Darius  ;  and,  agreaably  to  the  instructions  he  had  given  them, 
his  generals,  alter  reducing  it  to  ashes,  put  the  citizens  in 
chains,  and  sent  i^em  prisoners  into  Persia. 

CJontrary  to  their  expectation,  Darius  treated  them  kindly, 
and  gave  them  a  village  in  the  feountry  of  Cissia,  about  a  clay's 
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journey  from  Susa,  for  their  habitation,  where  some  of  their 
descendants  were  found  600  years  afterwards. 

Afber  this  success  at  Eretria,  the  Persians  advanced  into 
Attica.  Hippias  conducted  them  to  Marathon,  a  little  town 
by  the  seaside,  about  forty  miles  distant  &om  Athens.  On  the 
approach  of  the  Persian  army,  the  Athenians  sent  to  the  Spartans 
and  the  rest  of  their  alKes,  who  were  all  equally  concerned,  for 
help,  and  the  Spartans  had  prepared  most  of  their  forces  to 
join  them ;  but,  owing  to  a  superstititious  custom,  which  did 
not  allow  them  to  march  till  the  full  of  the  moon,  they  did  not 
arrive  till  after  the  first  battle  ;  and  the  rest  of  their  allies  were 
so  terrified  at  the  formidable  army  of  the  Persians  that  they 
refused  their  succour :  so  that  it  devolved  upon  Athens  to 
stand  alone  the  shock  of  this  mighty  armament,  and,  single  and 
unassisted,  to  become  the  bulwark  of  all  Greece.  In  this 
extremity,  the  Athenians  had  recourse  to  an  expedient  which 
had  never  been  adopted  before  on  any  occasion.  This  was  to 
arm  their  slaves. 

The  government  of  Athens  was  at  this  time  popular.  The 
most  distinguished  amongst  the  citizens,  and  the  one  to  whom 
the  Athenians  chiefly  looked  up,  was  Miltiades,  a  man  consider- 
ably advanced  in  years,  and  one  of  the  best  generals  of  the  age. 

Next  in  estimation  to  Miltiades,  though  considerably 
younger,  stood  Themistocles  and  Aristides.  Themistocles  was 
distinguished  for  his  shining  talents,  his  valour  and  passion 
for  glory ;  Aristides,  for  his  prudence,  probity,  and  love  of 
justice,  which  latter  quality  was  so  eminent  as  to  have  acquired 
for  him  the  surname  of  "  The  Just." 

These  three,  with  some  others  of  less  note,  were  associated 
together  in  the  command ;  for  the  Athenians  were  too  jealous  of 
their  liberty  to  entrust  too  much  in  the  hands  of  one  man. 
Having  raised  all  the  troops  they  could  muster,  which,  even 
including  the  slaves,  now  for  the  first  time  armed  by  the  com- 
monwealth, did  not  exceed  10,000  men,  they  set  out  to  meet 
the  Persians.    It  was  at  first  proposed  they  should  take  the 
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superintendence  in  turns  ;  but  Aristides,  justlj  reflecting  that 
a  command  which  changes  every  day  must  necessarily  be  feeble, 
and  often  contrary  to  itself,  was  of  opinion  that  in  this  great 
and  pressing  danger  it  would  be  necessary  to  vest  the  whole 
power  in  one  single  individual ;  and  to  induce  his  colleagues  to 
act  conformably,  he  himself  set  the  flrst  example,  and  when  the 
day  came  that  it  was  his  turn  to  take  the  command,  he  resigned 
it  to  Miltiades,  as  the  more  able  and  experienced  general.  The 
other  commanders  did  the  same,  every  other  sentiment  yielding 
to  the  desire  for  the  public  good.  Thus  Miltiades  was  vested 
for  a  time  with  the  supreme  command. 

They  came  up  with  the  Persian  army  near  the  town  of 
Marathon,  whither  Hippias  had  conducted  them.  Miltiades 
chose  his  situation  so  as  to  be  able  to  dispose  of  his  little 
troop  to  the  best  advantage;  the  rear  being  covered  by  a 
mountain  in  order  to  prevent  their  being  surrounded.  The 
Persians  were  sensible  that  their  adversaries  had  the  vantage 
ground,  yet  relying  on  their  superior  numbers,  made  no 
doubt  but  they  should  soon  cut  them  to  pieces.  The  battle 
was  very  fierce  and  obstinate ;  but  at  length  the  handful  of 
Athenians,  after  prodigious  exertions  of  valour,  obliged  the  vast 
armj  of  the  Persians  to  give  way.  Hippias  was  killed,  and 
above  6000  of  the  Persians  slain.  The  rest  took  to  flight,  and 
were  pursued  by  the  Athenians  even  to  their  ships,  to  many  of 
which  they  set  fire.  Immediately  after  the  battle,  a  private 
soldier,  still  reeking  with  the  blood  of  the  enemy,  quitted  the 
army,  and  ran  with  all  speed  to  Athens,  a  distance  of  nearly 
forty  miles,  to  carry  to  his  fellow-citizens  the  news  of  the 
victory.  When  he  arrived  at  the  magistrate's  house,  he  shouted 
out  "  Rejoice,  rejoice,  the  victory  is  ours,"  and  instantly  fell 
down  and  expired. 

The  Athenians  lost  only  200  men.  The  slain  had  all  honours 
paid  to  them :  monuments  were  raised  to  them  in  the  place 
where  the  battle  was  fought,  and  the  tomb  of  Miltiades  was 
afterwards  erected  on  the  same  spot.  The  Persians  had 
thought    themselves   so    secure   of   victory,    that   they   had 
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broagfat  marble  with  them  to  erect  a  trophj.  Hie  Atiieniuis 
made  lue  of  this  rerr  marble  for  a  nmilar  purpose  foft  tbem* 
aelres.  They  caused  a  statue  to  be  made  of  it  br  the  edebratod 
scnlptor  Phidias,  in  honour  of  the  goddess  Nemests,  niio  bad  a 
temple  near  at  hand. 

Notwithstanding  their  signal  defeat,  the  Persians  did  not 
gire  up  all  hope.  They-  caused  their  fleet  to  sail  round  and 
double  the  Cape  of  Surinam,  with  a  view  of  surprising  Athens 
before  the  Athenian  forces  should  return  to  defend  the  atj. 
But  the  latter,  anticipating  their  design,  took  the  piocsution 
of  marchiog  homewards  immediately,  and  that  with  so  much 
expedition  that  they  arriyed  the  same  day.  By  this  means  the 
design  of  their  enemies  was  frustrated. 

Aristides  remained  at  Marathon  with  a  d^Achment,  to  take 
care  of  the  spoil  and  prisoners,  and  on  this  occasion  he  acted 
in  accordance  with  the  high  character  entertained  of  him  for 
justice  and  probity;  for,  though  gold  and  silver  w»«  scat- 
tered about  in  abundance  in  the  enemy's  camp,  and  thougb  all 
the  tents  as  well  as  gaUeys  they  had  ti^en  were  full  of  rich 
clothes,  and  costly  furniture,  and  treasures  of  every  kind,  of 
great  value,  he  would  neither  touch  them  himself  nor  suffer 
others  to  do  so. 

The  Lacedaemonians,  who  had  b^un  their  march  at  the 
full  of  the  moon,  with  a  powerful  reinforcement,  travelled  with 
great  expedition,  and  arrived  in  Attica  after  a  three  days'  march ; 
but  the  battle  had  been  fought  the  day  before.  They  proceeded, 
notwithstanding,  to  Marathon,  where  they  found  the  fields 
covered  with  dead  bodies  and  spoils.  After  congratulating  the 
Athenians  on  their  success,  they  returned  to  their  own 
country. 

It  is  impossible  to  describe  the  joy  of  the  Athenians  them- 
selves on  this  their  victory.  The  valour  and  conduct  of 
Miltiades  was  extolled  by  every  one.  A  picture  of  the  battie 
of  Marathon  was  drawn  by  one  of  their  most  celebrated  artists, 
in  which  his  figure  was  represented  at  full  length,  commanding 
the  forces.  This  picture  was  preserved  for  a  long  series  of  years^ 
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Themistocles,  whose  predominant  passion  was  the  love  of 
glory,  was  so  deeply  affected  by  the  renown  which  Miltiades 
had  acquired,  that  it  deprived  him  of  all  enjoyment.  He  passed 
whole  nights  without  sleep,  grew  thoughtful  and  melancholy  ; 
and,  when  his  friends  remarked  the  change  to  him,  he  said, 
"  The  trophies  of  Miltiades  would  not  let  him  sleep." 

The  admiration  and  even  gratitude  of  the  Athenians  towards 
Miltiades  did  not,  however,  last  long.  Fickleness  and  incon- 
stancy were  among  the  priacipal  characteristics  of  that  inge- 
nious but  versatile  people,  and  all  their  great  and  most  cele- 
brated men  were  the  victims  of  it  in  turn.  Soon  after  the 
battle  of  Marathon,  Miltiades  headed  an  expedition  against  the 
Island  of  Pharos,  and  laid  siege  to  the  principal  city.  In  the 
course  of  the  siege  he  received  a  dangerous  wound ;  and  this, 
added  to  a  rumour  which  was  propagated,  either  by  accident  or 
design,  through  his  troops,  that  the  Persian  fleet  was  bearing 
down  upon  him,  so  dispirited  him,  that  he  abandoned  his 
design,  and  returned  to  Athens. 

On  his  arrival,  he  was  accused  by  a  citizen  named  Xantippus 
with  having  raised  the  siege  through  treachery,  in  consequence 
of  a  large  sum  of  money  given  him  by  the  king  of  Persia. 
Little  probability  as  there  was  for  this  accusation,  it  never- 
theless weighed  against  the  merit  and  innocence  of  Miltiades, 
and  he  was  actually  condemned  to  lose  his  life.  The  magis- 
trates, however,  much  to  their  credit,  opposed  so  unjust  a  sen- 
tence ;  but  all  the  fevour  they  could  procure  for  this  preserver 
of  his  country,  was  to  have  it  changed  into  a  penalty  of  fifty 
talents.  Not  being  rich  enough  to  pay  this  sum — which,  of 
itself,  one  might  have  thought  would  have  been  a  refutation  of 
the  calumny — ^he  was  put  into  prison,  where  he  soon  after  died 
of  his  woimd,  augmented  by  grief  and  chagrin  at  the  treatment 
he  thus  received  at  the  hands  of  his  ungrateful  countrymen. 
Cimon,  his  son,  then  very  young,  purchased  the  body  of  his 
father  by  paying  the  fine,  which  he  raised  with  much  difficulty 
amongst  his  Mends  and  relations. 

Some  historians  attempt  to  set  up  a  sort  of  apology  for  this 
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unjust  and  cruel  conduct,  by  pretending  tbat  the  Athenians, 
just  delivered  from  the  yoke  of  Pisistratus,  were  apprehensive 
that  the  merit  and  high  reputation  of  Miltiades  might  induce 
him  to  aspire  to  the  supreme  power.  But  the  true  cause  was  to 
be  found  in  that  fickle  and  versatile  disposition  already  referred 
to.  Even  the  upright  and  blameless  Aristides  did  not  escape  its 
effects.  His  inviolable  attachment  to  justice  obliged  him  on 
many  occasions  to  oppose  Themistocles,  who  did  not  pique 
himself  on  his  delicacy  in  those  respects,  and  who  spared  no 
intrigue  or  cabal  to  engage  the  suffrages  of  the  people  for 
removing  a  rival  who  always  opposed  his  ambitious  designs. 

The  impetuous  eloquence  of  Themistocles  at  length  pre- 
vailed, and  bore  down  the  justice  of  Aristides.  The  Athenians, 
among  other  laws  or  measures,  had  a  kind  of  trial  called  "  The 
Ostracism,"  so  termed  from  the  mode  by  which  the  citizens  gave 
their  suffrages,  each  person  writing  the  name  of  the  individual 
against  whom  they  wished  to  vote  on  a  shell.  Aristides  was, 
through  the  intrigues  of  his  rival,  subjected  to  this,  and  con- 
demned to  banishment  from  the  State.  It  so  chanced  that, 
whilst  the  suffrages  were  in  process,  a  peasant,  who  did  not 
know  him  personally,  accosted  him  in  the  street,  and  requested 
him  to  write  the  name  of  "  Aristides  "  on  his  shell.  "Why, 
has  he  done  you  any  wrong  ?"  enquired  he.  "  No,"  replied 
the  man ;  "  but  I  am  quite  tired  of  hearing  him  called  The 
Just.'*  Aristides,  without  saying  another  word,  calmly  took 
the  shell,  wrote  his  own  name,  and  returned  it. 

He  set  out  on  his  banishment  imploring  the  gods  that  no 
calamity  might  befall  his  country  to  make  it  regret  him.  When 
Darius  heard  of  the  defeat  of  his  army  at  Marathon  he  was 
violently  enraged,  and,  so  far  from  being  discouraged,  or 
diverted  by  it  from  carrying  on  the  war  against  Greece,  it 
seemed  to  incite  him  to  prosecute  it  with  greater  rigour.  He 
resolved  to  march  thither  in  person  with  all  his  forces,  and 
dispatched  orders  to  his  subjects  in  the  different  provinces  of 
his  empire  to  arm  and  prepare  themselves  for  the  expedition. 
He  spent  three  years  in  making  preparations  for  the  war ;  and, 
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843  it  was  a  custom  with  the  Persian  kings  before  setting  out 
on  a  long  and  hazardous  expedition  to  name  their  successor, 
Darius  thought  it  best  to  observe  this  rule,  and  the  more  so, 
as  he  was  himself  advanced  in  years,  and  there  was  a  dif- 
ference between  two  of  his  sons  upon  the  point  of  succession, 
which  might  lead  to  a  civil  war  after  his  death,  if  left  to  be 
determined  then. 

Darius  had  had  two  wives.  The  first  was  the  daughter  of 
Gobryas,  one  of  the  seven  Persian  noblemen  who  conspired 
against  Smerdis,  the  Magian ;  by  her  he  had  three  sons,  all  bom 
before  he  came  to  the  throne.  After  his  accession  he  married 
Atassa,  the  daughter  of  Cyrus,  who  is  also  called  Mandane,  by 
whom  he  had  fouf  sons.  The  dispute  lay  between  the  eldest 
son  of  each  family.  Artabarzanes,  or  Artemines,  claimed  the 
succession  as  being  the  eldest  son  of  Darius ;  whereas  Xerxes 
argued  that,  being  the  eldest  son  of  Atassa,  the  daughter  of 
Cyrus,  and  bom  after  his  father's  accession  to  the  throne,  the 
right  of  succession  belonged  to  him.  From  whatever  cause, 
Darius  seemed  to  be  of  the  same  opinion ;  for  he  named  Xerxes 
as  his  successor. 

He  did  not  long  survive  this  act;  and  his  death,  which 
occurred  soon  after,  prevented  his  putting  in  force  his  project 
against  Greece. 

Darius  reigned  thirty-six  years.  His  favourite  residence 
was  Sushan,  or  Susa,  which  city  he  greatly  enlarged  and  im- 
proved, and  whose  palace  was  considered  at  that  period  one  of 
the  most  magnificent  royal  residences  in  the  world.  His  reign 
may  be  considered,  on  the  whole,  a  prosperous  and  happy  one ; 
and  might  have  been  completely  so,  had  not  an  overweening 
ambition  led  him  into  some  fruitless  expeditions,  particularly 
those  he  undertook  against  the  Scythians  and  Greece. 
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HISTOBT  OP  XEBXES. 


Artabarzanes,  the  eldest  son  of  Darius,  was  absent  from  borne 
when  his  father  died,  and  Xerxes  immediately  assumed  the 
sovereignty;  but  on  his  brother's  return  he  laid  aside  the 
diadem  and  the  tiara,  went  out  to  meet  him,  and  shewed  him 
every  mark  of  respect.  The  two  brothers  agreed  to  make  their 
uncle  Artabanus  the  arbitrator  between  them,  and  finally  to 
acquiesce  in  his  decision.  All  the  time  it  was  pending  they 
maintained  towards  each  other  the  most  fraternal  friendship, 
keeping  up  a  continual  interchange  of  kindness  and  good 
offices,  and  when  at  length  Artabanus  gave  judgment  in  fevour 
of 'Xerxes,  Artabarzanes  instantly  prostrated  himself  before  him, 
placing  him  on  the  throne  with  his  own  hand,  and  continued 
through  the  remainder  of  his  life  firmly  attached  to  his  interests, 
which  he  prosecuted  with  so  much  fervour  and  zeal  that  he  lost 
his  life  in  his  service  at  the  battle  of  Salamis. 

There  is  not,  perhaps,  in  adl  history,  a  more  beautiful  example 
of  brotherly  love  and  affection,  of  moderation,  temperance,  and 
greatness  of  soul,  truly  royal  and  superior  to  all  human 
dignities,  than  was  exemplified  by  these  two  princes  in  the 
disposal  of  what  at  that  time  was  the  greatest  empire  in  the 
universe. 

When  Xerxes  was  firmly  seated  on  the  throne,  and  had 
settled  and  arranged  his  affiairs,  he  resolved  on  continuing  the 
war  against  Greece  which  his  father  had  begun.  But,  previous 
to  engaging  in  it,  he  thought  proper  to  assemble  his  council,  aad 
take  the  opinions  of  the  wisest  and  most  illustrious  persons  of 
his  court.  He  laid  before  them  his  design,  alleging,  amongst 
other  reasons,  that  this  war  having  been  resolved  upon  by 
Darius  his  father,  he  was  only  following  and  executing  his 
intentions. 

Artabanus,  the  king's  uncle — a  prince  venerable  on  account 
of  his  age  and  prudence,  and  whose  decision  had  placed  Xerxes 
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On  the  throne  in  preference  to  his  elder  brother — strongly 
advised  against  the  step,  setting  forth  the  valour  and  firmness 
of  the  Grecian  states,  and  the  almost  impossibility  of  subduing 
them  when  thej  shoiild  be  united  together,  as  no  doubt  would 
be  the  case,  against  what  thej  would  consider  their  common 
enemy. 

This  sage  advice,  which  was  enforced  by  many  weighty  and 
solid  arguments,  was  far  from  being  agreeable  to  Xerxes,  who 
listened  more  to  the  reasoning  of  Mardonius — the  same  who 
had  been  so  unsuccessful  in  his  expedition  against  the  Greeks 
in  the  reign  of  Darius ;  but  who>  neither  grown  wiser  nor  less 
ambitious,  affected  to  represent  the  conquest  of  Greece  as  an 
easy  achievement,  at  the  same  time  flattering  Xerxes  in  the 
most  abject  manner,  extolling  him  above  all  the  kings  that 
had  ever  gone  before  him,  and  affirming  that  none  of  the 
Grecian  nations  would  venture  to  withstand  him  when  he 
should  march  against  them  with  all  the  forces  of  Asia.  Most 
of  the  other  members  of  the  council,  finding  how  acceptable 
this  language  of  Mardonius  was  to  the  king,  and  several  of  them 
inclining  also  to  the  same  course  of  procedure,  did  not  offer  to 
contradict  it,  and  the  war  was  accordingly  decided  upon. 

Xerxes  spent  four  years  in  making  preparations  for  this 
extraordinary  expedition,  in  addition  to  what  had  already  been 
done  by  his  father.  He  not  only  raised  immense  armies  from 
his  own,extensive  provinces  and  dominions  ;  but,  that  he  might 
omit  nothing  likely  to  contribute  to  the  success  of  the  under- 
taking, entered  into  a  confederacy  with  the  Carthaginians, 
at  that  time  the  most  powerful  people  of  the  West,  agreeing 
with  them  that  whilst  he  with  his  forces  were  attacking  the 
States  of  Greece,  they  should  fall  upon  the  Grecian  colonies 
settled  in  SicHy  and  Italy,  to  hinder  them  from  coming  to  their 
aid.  The  Carthaginians  readily  came  into  the  alliance,  and 
raised  as  many  troops  as  they  could  in  Africa,  of  which  they 
made  Amilcar  general,  who,  besides  these,  with  the  money 
which  Xerxes  sent  him,  engaged  a  great  number  of  soldiers  out 
of  Spain,  Gaul,  and  Italy.    Amilcar  collected  an  army  amount- 
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ing  to  300,000  men,  together  with  a  proportionate  number  of 
ships. 

Xerxes  is  considered  by  historians  and  commentators  to  be 
the  fourth  king  spoken  of  by  Daniel  the  prophet,  who  by  his 
riches  and  strength  did  thus  stir  up  all  the  nations  of  the  then 
known  world  against  Grecia,  or  Greece. — "  Behold  there  shall 
stand  up  yet  three  kings  in  Persia,  and  the  fourth  shall  be  far 
richer  than  they  all ;  and  by  his  strength  and  through  his 
riches  he  shall  stir  up  aU  against  the  realm  of  Grecia." — 
Daniel  xi.  2. 

There  were  three  kings  between  Cyrus  and  Xerxes — namely, 
Cambyses,  Smerdis,  the  Magian,  and  his  father  Darius.  The 
riches  of  Xerxes  far  exceeded  all  the  rest ;  indeed  they  were  so 
great  that  it  was  said  by  one  of  the  ancient  historians,  that, 
should  rivers  be  dried  up  by  his  numerous  armies,  yet  would 
his  wealth  remain  unexhausted. 

Everything  being  in  readiness,  Xerxes,  in  the  fifth  year  of 
his  reign,  and  the  tenth  after  the  battle  of  Marathon,  set  out 
from  Susa  at  the  head  of  his  immense  forces,  and  marched 
towards  Sardis,  the  place  of  rendezvous  for  the  whole  land 
army ;  whilst  the  fleet  tidvanced  along  the  coasts  of  Asia  Minor 
to  the  Hellespont. 

He  spent  the  winter  in  Sardis  with  his  troops,  from  whence 
he  sent  heralds  into  Greece  to  exact  submission  according  to 
the  Persian  form,  by  requiring  earth  and  water  in  his  name. 
As  the  spring  advanced  he  left  Sardis,  and  directed  his  course 
towards  the  Hellespont. 

On  the  arrival  of  the  Persian  army  on  the  shores  of  the 
Hellespont,  it  met  the  fleet  which  had  been  sent  thither  by 
sea.  Xerxes,  being  desirous  on  this  occasion  of  surveying  hi^ 
united  forces  thus  congregated  together,  caused  a  throne  to  be 
erected  on  an  eminence,  so  as  to  command  an  extensive  view 
by  sea  and  land.  He  then  ordered  them  to  be  drawn  out  in 
such  a  manner  that  he  could  see  the  whole  at  one  view. 

When  he  first  beheld  the  sea  crowded  with  vessels,  and  the 
land  covered  with  his  troops,  he  felt  a  secret  pride  and  joy,  in. 
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thus  surveying  with  his  own  eyes  the  vast  extent  of  his  power, 
considering  himself  the  most  happy  of  mortals.     But  his 
ardour  was  damped  on  the  reflection  presenting  itself^  that  in 
the  course  of  a  hundred  years  there  would  not  he  a  living  soul 
remaining  out  of  that  immense  multitude,  and  he  could  not  for- 
bear weeping  at  the  uncertainty  and  instability  of  all  human 
things.  This  burst  of  feeling  in  Xerxes  has  been  greatly  praised 
and  admired  by  historians  and  moralistsi  almost  from  the  period 
of  its  occurrence,  as  a  mark  of  greatness  of  soul  superior  to  the 
vanity  of  human  things  ;  but,  had  he  reflected  justly,  he  would 
have  seen  how  incongruous  were  his  tears,  and  that,  whilst  he 
was  thus  deploring  the  shortness  and  uncertainty  of  human 
life,  he  was  himself  in  the  very  act  of  contributing  towards 
them,  and  of  bringing  calamity  upon  miUions  of  people  by 
his  cruel  ambition  in  undertaking  this  unjust  and  unneces- 
sary war.    Indeed,  he  was  far  from  supporting  the  character 
of  vdsdom  and  moderation  with  which  he  began  life.     He 
appears  to  have  had  good  natural  abilities  and  disposition; 
but  they  were  soon  spoiled  and  corrupted,  as  is  too  frequently 
the  case,  by  the  possession  of  absolute  power  and  domi- 
nion.    Of  this  he  gave  proofs  very  shortly  after  this  event ; 
for,  having  caused  a  bridge  of  boats  to  be  built  at  a  vast 
expense  upon  the  sea,  for  transporting  his  forces  across  the 
Hellespont — or,  as  it  is  now  called,  the  Straits  of  the  Dar- 
danelles— the  space  which   separates  the  two  continents   of 
Asia  aild  Europe,  and  a  violent  storm  rising  on  a  sudden 
having  destroyed  this  bridge,  Xerxes,  on  hearing  of  it,  flew  into 
a  most  violent  passion,  and,  commanding  two  pairs  of  chains  to 
be  thrown  into  the  sea,  as  though  he  meant  to  shackle  and  confine 
it,  ordered  his  men  to  give  it  300  strokes  of  a  whip,  at  the 
same  time  addressing  it  thus :  "  Thou  troublesome  and  vex- 
atious element,  thus  doth  thy  master  chastise  thee  for  having 
affi*onted  him  without  reason.     Know  that  Xerxes  will  easily 
find  means  to  pass  over  thy  waters,  in  spite  of  all  thy  billows 
and  resistance."     Had  his  extravagance  and  folly  stopped  here, 
it  might  have  been  as  much  the  subject  of  mirth  as  of  pity ; 
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but,  not  coni&nt  with  tl^ia,  he  ordered  the  bjeads  of  all  tbosQ 
persons  to  be  struck  off  who  had  had  the  ma^iagement  of  the 
uadprtaking.  He  theu  sef}  at^Qvit  remedying  this  misfortune  in 
a  somewhat  more  rational  ipanner.  He  appointed  workm^p 
more  able  and  expert  than  thue  former  ones  to  build  another 
bridge  across  the  Strait^,  ^d  then  caused  hi^  army  to  pa99 
over.  At  break  of  day,  previous  to  begi^ning  their  z^a^H, 
Xerxes  ppipred  libations  intp  the  sea,  and,  tun^z^  his  ftpe 
towards  the  sun,  the  prinpipal  object  of  the  Persian  worship, 
implored  its  assistance  in  the  enterprise  he  had  undertakeUf 
When  he  had  finished  he  threw  the  vessd  he  had  us^  in  hia 
libations,  together  with  a  golden  cnp  and  scimitar,  into  the  ^^ 
The  Binsiy  was  a  full  week  in  posing  ovqr ;  those  who  had  the 
CQ^di^2ting  of  the  march  laj^hing  the  poor  soldiers  to  make  them 
qu^ken  their  speed. 

When  Xerxes  had  crossed  the  Hellespont^  he  directed  his^^ 
march  through  the  Chersonesus  into  Thrace,  and  on  the  way  he 
was  joined  by  those  other  naf^ip^s,  his  allies,  who  h^d  either 
submitted  to  or  leagued  themselves  with  him.  He  ordered  the 
fleet  to  follow  along  the  siea-shore,  and  continued  his  marqh 
without  interruption  till  be  arrived  at  the  Pass  of  Thepmopyl?&; 
all  the  nations  and  states  through  which  he  passed  submitting 
to  him  without  the  least  opposition,  through  dread  pf  hja 
immense  army,  which,  by  the  time  he  arrived  at  Thermopylae, 
amounted  al^^g^ther,  including  sea  and  land  forces,  to  more 
than  2,000,000  men. 

The  different  States  of  Greece  had  not  been  idle  while 
these  alarming  preparations  had  been  going  on  against  them 
particularly  Lacedsemon  and  Athens.  They  sent  deputies  intp 
the  different  cities  of  Greece,  soliciting  their  aid  against  the 
common  enemy ;  but  most  of  them  were  so  terrified  at.  the 
prodigious  force  approaching  against  them,  and  which  threat-, 
ened  to  swallow  them  up,  that  they  not  only  refused  to  lend 
any  assistance,  but  even  submitted  to  the  heralds  of  Xerxes 
on  their  first  appearance  amongst  them,  when  they  came  to 
demand  earth  and  water  in  the  king's  name. 
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In  this  extremity  the  Athenians  cast  their  eyes  once  more  upon 
Aiistides,  whose  prudence  and  conduct  had  been  in  a  great  mea* 
aure  the  means  of  saving  them  on  a  somewhat  similar  occasion, 
and  whom  they  had  so  unjustly  and  ungratefully  exiled.  Yet, 
not  liking  so  far  to  humbk  themselves  and  acknowledge  their 
error  as  to  send  expressly  for  him,  Uiey  passed  a  decree  to 
recall  home  all  tiiose  of  their  citizens  who  were  in  banishment. 
Aiistides,  though  he  could  not  but  understand  that  this  decree 
applied  chiefly  to  himself,  yet,  so  far  from  harbouring  any  resent- 
ment agamst  his  ungrateful  country,  mik  true  greatness  of  soul 
returned  immediatdy,  determined  to  aepsist  it  till  his  latest 
breath.  He  even  forgot,  or  passed  over,  the  indignity  he  had 
reeeived  from  Themistocles ;  and  these  two  able  statesmen, 
laying  aside  their  mutual  animosity,  united  with  the  greatest 
cordiality  to  support  the  sinking  State. 

The  Athenians,  previous  to  the  battle  of  Marathon,  were 
wiiiiout  a  na^al  force ;  but  Themistocles,  who  clearly  foresaw 
that  the;  would  never  be  able  effectually  to  resist  the  Persians 
unless  they  could  combat  them  on  the  sea,  had  since  that 
period  been  gradually  forming  and  preparing  a  considerable 
nary.  Tins  i^ey  united  to  the  navy  of  the  Spartans,  and  the 
command  of  the  united  fleets  was  given  to  Eurybiades,  a  Lace- 
dssmonian  of  distinguished  naval  talent. 

^e  two  cities  then  proceeded  to  deliberate  on  the  most 
saitabie  place  to  meet  the  enemy,  in  order  to  dispute  their 
^atrance  into  Greece ;  and,  after  a  long  eonsiiltation,  it  was 
agreed  to  wait  for  them  at  the  Straits  of  Thermopylse,  a  narrow 
pass  of  Mount  Eata,  between  Thessaly  and  Phocis.  This  was 
the  only  way  l^urough  which  the  Persian  army  could  enter 
Achaia,  and  thence  march  to  besiege  Athens,  and,  being  only 
twenty-five  feet  broad,  might  be  defended  by  a  very  small 
number  of  men.  This,  then,  they  deemed  the  fittest  place  to 
await  their  approach.  All  the  force  that  Greece  possessed  to 
oppose  the  mighty  host  of  the  Persians  amounted  to  little 
more  than  11,000  men,  and  of  these  only  4,000  were  employed 
to  defend  the  Pass  of  Thermopylae.     This  little  band  was  com- 
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manded  bj  Leonidas,  at  that  time  one  of  the  kings  of  Sparta, 
and  were  all  determined  either  to  conquer  or  die. 

Xerxes  was  exceedinglj8urprised,on  his  arriyal  atThermopyls, 
to  find  the  Greeks  prepared  to  resist  him ;  for  he  had  flattered 
himself  that  on  the  first  news  of  his  approach  thej  would 
betake  themselves  to  flight,  and  he  would  not  listen  to  what 
some  of  his  most  sage  advisers  told  him  from  the  beginning  oi 
his  project — ^that  at  the  first  pass  he  came  to  he  would  find  his 
whole  army  stopped  bj  a  handful  of  men.  He  waited  four 
days,  in  order,  as  he  said,  to  give  them  time  to  retire,  and  during 
that  interval  he  endeavoured  to  gain  over  Leonidas,  by  mRlring 
him  magnificent  proposals ;  but  Leonidas  rejected  them  with 
disdain.  When  he  foimd  bribery  would  not  succeed,  he  wrote 
to  him  desiring  him  to  deliver  up  his  arms.  Leonidas 
merely  returned  the  laconic  answer,  — "  Come  and  take 
them." 

Xerxes,  finding  the  Greeks  unlikely  to  yield  to  remonstrance, 
sent  a  considerable  detachment  against  them,  chiefly  Medians, 
with  orders  "  to  take  them  all  alive  ;'*  but  they  were  soon  routed 
and  put  to  flight.  He  next  despatched  a  band  consisting  of  10,000 
men,  all  Persians,  who  were  the  best  troops  in  the  whole  army, 
and  were  held  in  such  estimation  that  they  were  designated  "  The 
Immortal  Band."      But  these  met  with  no  better  success. 
Xerxes,  extremely  perplexed,  and  unable  to  force  his  way 
through  troops  determined  to  conquer  or  die,  was  at  a  loss 
what  course  to  adopt,  when  a  peasant  of  the  country  came  to 
him,  and  offered,  for  a  handsome  reward,  to  shew  him  a  secret 
path  over  the  eminence.     He  immediately  sent  a  detachment 
thither,  which,  marching  all  night,  arrived  at  break  of  day,  and 
possessed  themselves  of  the  advantageous  post.     The  Greeks 
were  soon  apprised  of  their  misfortune,  and  Leonidas,  seeing 
that  it  was  impossible  to  repulse  the  enemy,  compelled  the  rest 
of  the  allies  to  retire,  whilst  he  himself,  with  his  Spartan  fol- 
lowers, to  the  amount  of  300,  all  resolving  to  die  with  their 
leader,  awaited  the  approach  of  the  enemy.    Before  setting  out 
on  this  expedition^  Leonidas  had  sent,  as  was  usual  on  such 
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occasioiiB,  to  coni9ult  the  Delphic  oracle,  and  receiyed  for 
reply  that  either  Lacedaamon  or  her  king  must  perish.  He 
did  not  hesitate,  but  resolved  to  sacrifice  himself  for  his 
country. 

The  Spartans  lost  all  hopes  of  conquering  or  escaping ;  but 
looked  upon  Thermopylffl  as  their  grave.  Before  advancing 
to  the  battle,  their  king  exhorted  them  to  take  some  refresh- 
ment ;  then  telling  them,  in  consonance  with  his  heathenish 
notions,  that  "  they  should  sup  with  Pluto,"  they  set  up  a 
shout  of  joy,  and  rushed  to  the  onset.  The  shock  was  exceed- 
ingly violent  and  bloody.  Leonidas  himself  was  one  of  the  first 
that  fell.  The  LacedsBmonians  made  incredible  exertions  to 
defend  his  dead  body ;  but,  overpowered  by  numbers,  they  all 
fell,  except  one  man,  who  escaped  to  Sparta ;  where,  however, 
he  was  treated  as  a  coward  and  a  traitor  to  his  country,  and 
nobody  woidd  associate  with  him. 

Xerxes  was  so  exasperated  against  Leonidas  for  the  noble 
stand  he  had  made  against  him,  that,  to  gratify  a  mean  revenge, 
he  caused  his  dead  body  to  be  hung  on  a  gallows  and  treated 
with  indignities,  which  tended  to  his  own  dishonour  rather  than 
that  of  his  enemy. 

This  act  of  Leonidas  and  his  300  Spartans  has  been  treated 
by  some  writers,  both  of  his  own  times  and  since,  as  the  effect 
of  desperation  and  rashness,  in  which  he  sacrificed  the  lives  of 
himself  and  his  followers  with  little  or  inadequate  result.  But 
he  doubtless  acted  with  foresight  and  prudence  :  he  well  knew 
that  Xerxes  was  marching  at  the  head  of  all  the  forces  of  the 
East  in  order  to  overwhelm  and  crush  their  little  country,  and 
he  considered  it  necessary  to  point  out  to  Q-reece  the  only 
means  by  which  she  could  preserve  herself  from  slavery ; 
,namely,  by  making  a  decisive  and  powerful  resistance.  And  the 
event  appears  to  have  shown  the  accuracy  of  his  sentiments ; 
for  this  striking  example  at  once  astonished  and  confounded 
the  Persians,  and  inspired  the  Greeks  with  spirit  and 
vigour. 

A  magnificent  monument  was  erected  at  ThermopylsB  to  the 
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memory  of  those  who  feU  on  this  occasion,  with  the  followiiig 
epitapbf  composed  hy  the  poet  Simonides : — 

"  Go,  posMogvr,  Aod  teU  aft  jMcedmmon 
That  we  died  here  in  obedience  to  her  laws." 

On  the  same  day  on  which  the  battle  of  Thennapyl»  was 
fought,  there  was  an  engagement  between  the  fleets  of  Persia 
and  Greece,  in  which  the  latter,  though  very  inferior  m 
point  of  numbers,  handled  their  adyersaries  very  roughly,  and 
darkness  alone  parted  the  combatants.  During  the  night  a 
yiolent  storm  arose,  which  greatly  damaged  the  Persian  fleet ; 
the  battle  was  nevertheless  renewed  on  the  two  following  days, 
with  pretty  equal  success,  and  terminated  without  decisive 
advantage  to  either  party. 

Xerxes  meanwhile  advanced  rapidly  towards  Athens,  burning 
and  plundering  all  the  cities  on  his  way.  The  Athenians  were 
in  the  utmost  consternation,  seeing  themselves  ready  to  fidl 
into  the  hands  of  tiie  Persians,  and  likely  to  bear  the  whole 
-weight  and  fury  of  their  vengeance.  In  their  extremity  ikej 
sent  to  consult  the  Oracle  of  Delphos,  and  received  for  answer, 
'*  That  there  was  no  way  of  saving  the  city  but  by  walls  of 
wood."  The  people  were  at  a  loss  to  understand  this  ambi- 
guous expression,  when  Themistocles  solved  it  by  representing 
that  by  *'  wooden  walls"  must  be  meant  ships,  and  that  their 
only  means  of  preservation  would  be  to  leave  the  city  empty, 
and  embark  all  the  inhabitants  on  board  the  fleets.   Themistocles 

had  occasion  for  all  his  eloquence  and  address  to 
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persuade  them  to  tins  measure.  He  represented  to 
them  that  Athens  did  not  consist  dither  of  its  walls  or  its  houses, 
but  of  its  citizens,  and  that  to  preserve  these  was  to  preserve  the 
city.  The  Athenians,— incited  partly  by  his  exhortations,  added 
to  the  urgency  of  the  danger,  and  partly  by  the  example  of 
Cimon,  one  of  their  young  nobles,  whoy  followed  by  his  fiunily 
and  friends,  went  cheerfully  on  board,  after  sending  their  wives 
and  children  to  Troazene,  a  city  situated  at  some  distance  by  the 
seaside — embarked  amid  tears  and  lamentations,  and  passed 
over  to  Salamis,  excepting  a  very  few  of  the  inhabitants,  who 
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being  refiolved  not  to  dedert  the  city,  shut  themselTes  up  in  the 
oiti^^l,  ttnd  there  awaited  the  arrival  of  Xerxes. 

Fltttarch  describes,  in  a  very  moving  manner,  ^e  melancholy 
spectade  of  the  citizens  thus  deserting  their  city.  Even  the 
domeistie  animals  took  part  in  the  general  mourning,  howling 
snd  ctyixyg  after  their  roasters  who  were  going  on  shipboard; 
and  One  dog,  belonging  to  Xanthippus,  the  father  of  Pericles, 
tmable  to  endure  being  abandoned  by  his  master,  jumped  into 
the  sea  after  him,  and  continued  swimming  as  near  to  the 
reis^l  BS  he  could,  until  he  landed,  quite  spent,  at  Salamis,  and 
died  as  soon  as  he  got  on  shore.  Plutarch  says  that  in  his 
^nie  they  used  to  show  the  spot  where  this  faithful  animal  was 
bttried,  and  which  was  called  "  The  Dog's  Tomb." 

Whilst  Xerxes  was  On  his  march  towards  Athens,  some 
deserters  from  Arcadia  joined  his  army.  He  desired  they  might 
be  questioned  as  to  whftt  the  Grecians  were  doing,  and  was 
rery  much  surprised  when  told  they  were  engaged  in  cele- 
blrating  the  games  and  combats  at  Olympia,  and  still  more  so 
when  he  heard  that  the  only  reward  the  victors  received 
in  those  engagements  was  a  crown  of  olives.  "  What  men 
must  they  he,"  cried  one  of  the  Persian  nobles  in  astonishment, 
^  who  are  affected  only  with  honour,  and  not  with  interest  or 
mofiey !" 

On  the  arrival  of  the  Persians  at  Athens  they  found  it 
deserted  by  all  its  inhabitants,  excepting  the  few  who  had 
retired  into  the  citadel.  These  would  hearken  to  no  terms  of 
acfcommodation ;  they  defended  themselves  with  incredible 
bravery,  and  were  killed  to  a  man.  Having  formed  the 
eitftde^  and  reduced  the  city  to  ash^s,  Xerxes  despatched  a 
courier  to  his  uncle  Artabanus,  at  Susa,  informing  him  of  his 
success,  and  sending  a  number  of  pictures,  statues,  and  other 
spoils.  He  then  bent  his  way  towards  the  Straits  of  Salamis, 
where  the  self-etiled  inhabitants  of  Athens  lay  secure  on  board 
th^  fleet,  or  within  their  walls  of  wood. 

Very  soon  after  his  arrival  Xferxes  had  a  naval  engagemeiit 
mith  the  Yiho\6  Ghrisdan  flieet.     This  battle  was  the  most 
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obstinate  and  bloody  of  the  whole  war,  and  ended  in  the  total 
discomfiture  of  the  Persians.  After  it  was  over,  some  of  the 
Grecian  leaders  consulted  as  to  whether  it  would  not  be  advis- 
able to  destroy  the  bridge  over  which  the  Persians  had  crossed 
the  Hellespont,  to  prevent  their  returning;  but  Aristides 
argued  against  such  a  project,  representing  how  dangerous  it 
would  be  to  reduce  such  a  powerful  enemy  to  despair,  of  whom 
it  should  rather  be  their  policy  to  rid  themselves  as  soon  as 
possible  ;  and  Themistocles  so  fully  coincided  in  this  opinion, 
that,  in  order  to  hasten  their  departure,  he  contrived  to  have 
it  secretly  insinuated  that  the  Ghrecians  were  about  to  break 
down  the  bridge.  Xerxes,  frightened  at  this  news,  made  the 
best  use  he  could  of  his  time,  and  set  out  by  night,  leaving 
Mardonius  with  an  army  of  300,000  men  to  reduce  Q-reece  if 
he  were  able.  So  impatient  was  he  to  make  his  escape,  that 
he  travelled  on  before  his  army  with  a  small  retinue,  in  order  to 
reach  the  bridge  with  the  greater  expedition;  but,  on  his 
arrival  at  the  Hellespont,  he  found  the  bridge  had  been  broken 
down  by  the  violence  of  the  waves,  in  a  tempest  that  had 
occurred  a  short  time  before.  He  therefore  crossed  the  straits 
in  a  small  boat,  with  a  very  few  followers. 

Such  was  the  issue  and  termination  of  Xerxes'  celebrated 
expedition  against  Greece,  displaying  to  the  world  the  humili- 
ating spectacle  of  a  prince,  whose  fleets  and  armies  a  few  months 
before  covered  a  large  extent  of  land  and  sea,  now  stealing 
away  in  a  little  boat,  and  almost  without  servant  or  attendant. 

Themistocles — to  whose  genius  and  exertions  all  Greece  in 
a  measure,  and  Athens  in  particular,  owed  her  preservation — 
now  felt  his  ambition  gratified  to  the  full.  Every  one  was 
eager  to  render  him  those  rewards  and  that  tribute  which  were 
due  to  his  valour  and  wisdom  ;  and  so  general  was  the  sense  of 
his  merit  amongst  his  brother  commanders,  that  when,  as  was 
the  practice  amongst  the  Greeks  after  any  signal  danger  or 
engagement,  the  different  officers  inscribed  on  a  billet  the  name 
of  him  whom  they  considered  to  have  done  the  most  service  to 
the  commonwealth,  each  one— after  having,  with  a  perhaps 
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somewhat  excusable  vanity,  put  his  own  name  in  the  first  place 
— inyariably  placed  Themistocles  in  the  second.  Besides  the 
honours  adjudged  to  him  by  his  own  cititizens,  the  LacedsB- 
monians  conducted  him  in  a  sort  of  triumph  to  Sparta,  where 
they  adjudged  him  the  crown  of  olive,  the  highest  mark  of 
respect  which  that  rigid  republic  ever  bestowed.  But  nothing 
seemed  to  give  him  such  sensible  satisfaction  as  the  attentions 
he  received  at  the  first  Olympic  games  which  were  celebrated 
after  the  battle  of  Salamis,  where  all  the  people  of  Greece 
had  met  together.  As  soon  as  he  appeared,  the  whole  assem- 
bly rose  up  to  do  him  honour.  Neither  the  games  nor  the 
combats  were  regarded.  Themistocles  was  the  only  spectacle. 
All  eyes  were  fixed  upon  him,  and  every  one  was  eager  to  show 
him,  and  to  point  him  out  to  strangers  and  those  who  did  not 
know  him.  He  afterwards  told  some  of  his  friends  that  he 
looked  upon  that  day  as  the  happiest  of  his  life — that  he  had 
never  tasted  any  enjoyment  so  sensible  and  so  transporting 
before.  And  whereas  he  had  once  complained  that  the  trophies 
of  Miltiades  would  not  let  him  sleep,  he  now  acknowledged 
that  this  reward,  the  genuine  firuit  of  his  exertions,  exceeded 
all  his  desires. 

After  the  departure  of  Xerxes,  Mardonius,  whom  he  had 
left  behind  with  an  army  of  300,000  men  to  reduce  Greece  if 
he  were  able,  endeavoured  to  effect  it  by  stratagem ;  which, 
if  Xerxes  at  the  head  of  the  united  forces  of  the  East  had  been 
unable  to  accomplish,  it  was  scarcely  likely  he  could  do  in  his 
absence,  and  with  only  a  part  of  his  forces.  He  therefore,  by 
private  negociations,  and  secret  offers  and  promises  to  the 
different  States,  endeavoured  to  sow  dissension  amongst  them, 
and  separate  them  from  the  general  interest.  But  his  pro- 
posals were  rejected  with  disdain,  and  the  united  Grecian  army 
gave  him  battle  near  Platsea,  a  small  city  of  Greece,  till  then 
but  little  known,  but  which  has  since  been  celebrated  in  conse- 
quence :  the  battle,  which  was  long  and  obstinate,  being 
called  the  battle  of  Platsea.  The  Persians  were  completely 
routed,  and  the  army  cut  to  pieces  or  destroyed,  excepting 
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about  40,000  men  wbo  made  tbeir  escape  iirtoAflbk    MafdoniuB 
himself  was  killed  in  the  battle. 

This  Mardoniiis  was  biother-in-bnr  to  Xenea,  having 
married  one  of  his  sisters.  It  was  he  who— iiotwitiistuiding 
an  nnsacoessfol  expedition  he  had  himself  made  against  the 
Greeks  in  the  reign  of  Barins — had  urged  and  adrised  Xentes 
to  undertake  this  disastrous  war,  in  opposition  to  tile  more 
sage  and  prudent  counsels  of  Artabanus,  the  king^s  undo. 

Herodotus,  the  cdebrated  historian,  who  is  indeed  considered 
the  Neither  of  historj,  is  thought  to  have  been  present  at  tiie 
battle  of  Plattea^  at  least  in  the  camp.  He  was  then  about 
nine  years  of  age. 

Much  about  the  same  time,  and,  according  to  some  historians, 
the  same  daj  on  which  the  battle  of  Platiea  was  fought,  there 
was  an  engagement  between  the  two  hostile  fleets  near  Mycale, 
in  which  the  Persians  were  as  signally  defeated  at  sea  as  their 
countrymen  had  been  on  land,  and  were  glad  to  make  their 
escape,  with  the  tattered  remains  of  their  navy,  to  the  nearest 
port  in  Asia. 

When  Xerxes  heard  of  tiiese  two  overthrows,  he  was  so 
terrified  that,  not  thinking  himself  safe  at  Sardis,  whither  he 
had  retired  after  his  flight,  to  await  the  issue,  he  hurried  with 
the  greatest  precipitation  into  Persia,  in  order  to  get  as  &r 
as  he  possibly  could  out  of  the  reach  of  his  enemies. 

l^e  disastrous  issue  of  tiie  expedition  made  such  an  impres- 
noa  on  the  minds  of  the  Persians,  that  they  laid  aside  all 
thou^ts  of  atitacking  Greece.  So  that  during  the  seven  or 
eight  succeding  reigns  there  was  no  prince  who  dared  entertain 
such  a  design,  or  any  flatterer  in  his  court  hardy  enough  to 
propose  it  to  him. 
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The  war  with  the  Persians  being  thus  happily  terminated, 
the  Athenians  returned  to  their  own  country,  recalled  their 
wives  and  children,  and  began  to  rebuild  their  city,  which  they 
adorned  with  magnificent  buildings,  and  surrounded  with 
strong  walls  and  fortifications.  The  LacedsBmonians  beheld  with 
great  jealousy  the  rising  power  and  splendour  of  Athens,  and 
began  to  appi^ehend  that,  now  she  was  possessed  of  a  navy,  if  she 
went  on  increasing  her  strength  by  land  also,  she  would  not  only 
raise  herself  above  Sparta,  but  in  time  assume  the  sovereignty  of 
Ghreece.  They  therefore  sent  deputies  to  remonstrate  with  the 
Athenians  against  building  walls,  alleging  that  it  was  dangerous 
to  have  a  fortified  city  out  of  the  Peloponnesus,  as,  in  the  event 
of  a  seoond  invasion  from  the  Persians,  it  might  serve  them 
as  a  stronghold,  from  whence  they  might  infest  the  neigh- 
bouring country.  The  Athenians  easily  saw  through  these 
specious  pretexts ;  but  as  it  was  in  the  power  of  the  Spartans  to 
impede  their  work,  they  amused  them  with  various  promises 
till  the  whole  was  complete,  to  the  forwarding  of  which  every 
citizen  contributed  with  the  greatest  alacrity. 

Themistocles,  who  had  nothing  so  much  at  heart  as  the  ag- 
grandizement of  the  commonwealth  of  Athens,  and  who,  provided 
he  could  obtain  his  end,  was  sometimes  not  very  scrupulous  in 
the  choice  of  means,  conceived  the  design  of  burning  the  fleet 
belonging  to  the  rest  of  the  allies,  then  lying  in  a  neighbouring 
port,  and  thus  to  lender  Athens  mistress  of  all  Greece.  But  not 
daring  to  put  it  in  execution  entirely  of  his  own  accord,  he 
declared  in  a  frill  assembly  of  the  people  that  he  had  a  design 
to  propose ;  but,  as  it  required  great  secreey  and  management, 
desired  they  would  appoint  some  person  with  whom  he  might 
confer.    The  whole  assembly  immediately  named  Aristides,  so 
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great  was  the  confidence  they  liad  in  his  probity  and  prudence. 
Themistocles  having  taken  him  aside,  communicated  to  him  the 
project ;  upon  which,  Aristides  returned  to  the  assembly  and 
told  them,  '*  That  indeed  nothing  could  be  more  advantageous 
to  the  commonwealth  than  this  proposal  of  Themistocles; 
but  at  the  same  time  nothing  could  be  more  unjust  or  dis- 
honourable." They  unanimously  cried  out  that  Themistocles 
should  lay  aside  all  thoughts  of  his  project. 

This  was  a  striking  illustration  of  the  character  of  Aristides, 
and  showed  that  the  title  of ''  The  Just"  was  not  bestowed  upon 
him,  even  in  his  lifetime,  without  foundation  ;  neither  did  it 
reflect  less  credit  on  the  Athenian  people  themselves,  that  they 
shoidd  thus,  without  hesitation,  and  without  even  desiring  to 
know  what  it  was,  unanimously  and  with  one  accord  reject  a 
proposal  which  they  were  told  would  be  highly  advantageous 
to  their  state,  for  no  other  reason  than  that  it  was  contrary  to 
justice.  On  the  other  hand,  it  equally  pourtrays  the  baseness 
of  Themistocles,  who  could  thus  conceive  a  design  so  black  and 
perfidious  as  that  of  burning  the  fleet  of  their  allies  at  a  time 
of  entire  peace,  solely  to  aggrandize  their  own  power.  Indeed, 
he  subsequently  behaved  himself  with  so  much  pride  and  inso- 
lence, that  the  Athenians,  exasperated  at  his  conduct,  banished 
him  by  the  ostracism. 

While  he  was  in  exile  he  was  suspected,  and  not  without 
reason,  of  entering  into  a  conspiracy  with  Pausanius,  a  Spartan 
general,  to  deliver  up  his  country  to  the  Persians.  Dreading 
the  resentment  of  his  countrymen,  who  endeavoured  to  get 
possession  of  his  person,  he  fled  to  Admetus,  king  of  the 
Molossians.  But  not*  considering  himself  safe  there,  fearing 
Admetus  might  deliver  him  up  to  their  resentment,  he  retired 
into  Persia,  and  threw  himself  on  the  clemency  of  Xerxes, 
offering  him  his  services,  on  condition  of  his  sparing  his  life. 
Xerxes  received  him  very  graciously,  and  was  so  delighted  at 
having  him  in  his  power,  that  he  is  said  to  have  cried  out  three 
times  that  night  in  his  sleep,  "  I  have  got  Themistocles  the 
Athenian." 
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He  not  only  laid  aside  all  feeling  of  anger  and  animosity 
against  him,  but  admitted  him  to  his  confidence  and  loaded 
him  with  favours,  He  never  returned  to  his  native  country, 
but  determined  to  reside  in  Persia,  where  he  lived  in  great 
splendour,  being  such  a  favourite,  not  only  with  the  monarch, 
but  also  at  court,  that  it  was  common  under  the  succeeding 
reigns,  when  the  kings  of  Persia  were  desirous  of  gaining  over 
a  G-reek  to  their  interest,  to  promise  that  he  should  be  in 
greater  favour  with  them  than  Themistocles  had  been. 

But,  after  the  lapse  of  some  years,  he  was  appointed  by  the 
king  to  command  an  expedition  against  some  Grecians  who 
had  committed  ravages  on  the  frontiers  of  Asia.  Being  un- 
willing to  take  up  arms  against  his  countrymen,  yet  dreading 
the  king's  resentment  if  he  refused,  he  is  reported  to  have  put 
an  end  to  his  existence  by  means  of  poison,  in  order  to  rid  him- 
self of  his  perplexities ;  though  some  accounts  state  that  his 
death  was  brought  on  by  anxiety  and  harass  of  mind.  Which- 
ever it  were,  the  inhabitants  of  Magnesia,  in  which  city  he  died, 
and  where  he  had  resided  some  years  previous  to  his  death, 
erected  a  handsome  monument  to  his  memory. 

The  event  of  his  flight  and  residence  in  Persia  is  also  by 
some  historians  placed,  not  under  the  reign  of  Xerxes,  but 
under  that  of  his  son  and  successor  Artaxerxes ;  though  the 
great  joy  evinced  by  the  Persian  monarch  on  having  Themis- 
tocles at  his  court  leaves  little  doubt  but  that  it  was  Xerxes 
himself  to  whom  he  applied.  The  probability  is  that  his  arrival 
in  Persia  might  occur  during  the  lifetime  of  Xerxes ;  but  that, 
as  several  years  elapsed,  the  subsequent  events  and  his  death 
took  place  under  his  successor. 

After  the  banishment  of  Themistocles,  the  administration  of 
affairs  of  Athens  was  principally  consigned  to  Aristides,  which 
he  contined  through  the  remainder  of  his  life  and  conducted 
to  general  satisfaction.  The  exact  time  of  his  death  is  not 
known,  but  he  deservedly  retained  to  the  last  the  esteem  and 
veneration  of  his  feUow-citizens,  as  well  as  the  surname  of  "  The 
Just ;"  for,  though  possessing  the  uncontrolled  management  of 
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the  public  lerenuey  he  died  so  poor  thai;  he  did  not  lettire  soffi- 
Gtent  to  paj  fox  his  funeral,  which  was  defirajed  at  the  poblie 
charge.  His  children  were  likewise  settled  in  Hfe  at  the  paUic 
expense. 


As  for  Xerxes,  after  the  ill  success  of  his  expedition 
into  Greece,  renouncing  ail  thoughts  of  war  or  conquests, 
he  abandoned  himself  to  luxury  and  ease,  studious  only  of 
pleasure  and  dissipation.  His  dissolute  conduct  at  leng:th 
drew  upon  him  the  contempt  of  his  subjects,  and  encou- 
raged Artabanus,  one  of  his  chief  &YOurites  and  captain 
of  his  guards,  to  form  a  conspiracy  against  his  life*  To 
this,  however,  he  was  chiefly  instigated  from  haying  been 
commanded  by  Xerxes  to  murder  Darius,  his  eldest  son.  As 
the  order  was  given  at  a  banquet,  when  the  company  were 
heated  with  wine,  Artabanus  had  hoped  Xerxes  might  forget 
it,  and  was  in  no  haste  to  obey ;  but  the  king  expressing  his 
displeasure  the  next  day,  Artabanus,  in  dread  of  his  resentment, 
engaged  the  great  chamberlain  in  a  conspiracy  against  him. 
Together  they  entered  the  chamber  where  the  king  lay  and 
despatched  him  in  his  sleep.  He  then  went  to  Artaxerxes,  the 
third  son  of  Xerxes,  and  informed  him  of  the  murder,  charging 
his  eldest  brother  Darius  with  the  crime,  as  if  from  impatience 
to  ascend  the  throne,  at  the  same  time  desiring  him  to  be  upon 
his  guard,  as,  in  order  to  secure  the  crown  to  himself^  he 
intended  to  murder  him  also,  Artaxerxes,  who  was  but  a 
youth,  was  so  shocked  and  alarmed  at  this  account,  that 
he  went  immediately  to  his  brother's  apartment,  and,  with 
the  assistance  of  Artabanus  and  his  guards,  murdered 
him.  Hystaspes,  the  second  son  of  Xerxes,  was  absent  in  a 
distant  province,  of  which  he  was  governor,  and  Artabanus 
seated  Artaxerxes  on  the  throne.  His  design,  however,  was 
to  make  him  a  tool,  intending,  so  soon  as  his  feu^tion 
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WAB  tuffideatly  powerful,  to  diaplaoe  him,  and  aaaume  the 
Bovereig]^  power  hiipselC  But  Artaxerxes,  who  waa  an  enter- 
pvisiiig  and  spirited  youth,  coming  to  the  knowledge  of  his 
designs,,  had  him  privately  made  away  with  before  he  had  time 
to.  put  them  into  execution*  By  his  death  he  became  established 
in  the  kingdom ;  for  though  his  Iwother  Hystaspes  made  one  or 
two  attempts  to  gain  possession,  of  the  throne,  they  were  un-< 
auccesaful,  being  but  feebly  supported. 

Artaxerxes  reigned  forty-nine  years.  He  was  considered  <me 
of  the  handsomest  and  most  graceful  men  of  his  age,  and 
remarkable  for  his  goodness  and  generosity,  Hewassumamed 
by  the  Greek  writers  Longimanus,  because,  according  to  some 
aooounts,  his  li^aniB  were  so  long  that  when  he  stood  upright 
they  reached  his  knees ;  though  others  say  that  his  right  hand 
marely  was  longer  than  his  left.  Whichever  it  were,  this  trifling 
defect  does  not  appear  to  have  detracted  firom  the  general 
gracefulness  of  his  person. 

Artaxerxes  Longimanus  is  generally  considered  to  have  been 
the  Ahasuerus  of  Scripture ;  though  there  is  a  diversity  of 
opinion  as  to  who  Ahasuerus  really  was.  Some  suppose  him 
to  have  been  this  monarch  ;  some  Cambyses,  the  son  of  Cyrus ; 
and  others  again  Darius  the  Mede.  It  was  from  Artaxerxes 
that  Ezra  and  IN'ehemiah  obtained  the  notable  edict  for  comple- 
ting the  rebuilding  of  Jerusalem  and  restoring  its  wallfl. 
Many  of  the  Jews  had  been  permitted  to  return  to  their  native 
Qouptry  under  his  predecessors,  and  the  temple  in  part  was  re^ 
built ;  but  the  enemies  of  the  Jews,  by  their  machinations  and 
intrigues,  had  contrived  to  frustrate  and  prevent  the  comple- 
tion of  the  work,  as  is  related  at  large  in  the  books  of  Ezra 
and  Nehemiah^  Ezra,  or  Esdras,  and  Nehemiah,  both  pious 
and  learned  Jews,  were  amongst  the  captives  at  the  Persian 
court,  and  in  great  favour  with  the  monarch.  But  the  splen- 
dour in  which  they  lived  in  this  the  land  of  their  captivity  did 
not  render  them  unmindful  or  forgetful  of  their  native  country, 
their  ancestors,  or  their  religion. 

In  the  seventh  year  of  the  reign  of  Artaxerxes,  Ezra  obtained 
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a  decree  from  the  Tnng  for  proceeding  with  the  building  of  the 
city  and  temple  of  Jerusalem.  He  also  gave  a  commission  to 
his  officers  and  servants  to  furnish  Ezra  and  the  Israelites,  his 
companions,  with  all  that  was  necessary  for  the  purpose. 
With  these,  together  with  the  gifts  and  offerings  of  the  Iring 
and  his  courtiers,  Ezra  set  out  for  Jerusalem.  On  his  arrival 
there  he  gave  all  into  the  hands  of  the  priests,  that  they 
might  proceed  with  the  work,  and  the  service  of  the  temple  be 
restored.  But  the  machinations  of  their  enemies  continued 
to  obstruct  the  furtherance  of  the  work  for  several  years,  until  at 
length  IN'ehemiah  obtained  a  final  decree. 

Kehemiah  was  one  of  the  cup-bearers  to  King  Artaxerxes,  an 
of&ce  which  gave  the  person  who  held  it  the  privilege  of  being 
often  near  the  person  of  the  king,  and  opportunities  of  speaking 
n^th  him  in  his  most  favourable  moments.  Wehemiah — ^who  had 
learned  from  Jews  that  came  from  Jerusalem  the  sad  state  of 
the  city — ^how  her  gates  were  burned  with  fire,  and  her  walls 
broken  down,  so  that  the  inhabitants  were  exposed  to  the 
scorn  and  insult  of  their  enemies — was  unable  to  conceal  his 
sorrow  even  in  the  presence  of  the  king,  who,  one  day  observing 
an  unusual  air  of  sadness  and  dejection  in  his  countenance, 
inquired  the  reason. 

Nehemiah  at  once  owned  the  cause,  respectfully  representing 
to  the  king  that  his  countenance  could  not  be  other  than  sad 
while  the  city,  the  place  of  his  fathers'  sepulchres,  still  laid 
waste,  the  walls  broken  down,  and  the  gates  thereof  consumed 
with  fire,  Artaxerxes  upon  this  passed  a  decree  appointing 
Nehemiah  governor  of  Judea,  and  authorising  him  to  put  in 
force  the  edict  for  rebuiling  the  city.  He  likewise  granted 
him  a  body  of  horse  to  escort  him  on  his  way,  and  wrote  to 
the  governors  of  the  different  provinces  to  assist  him  all  in  their 
power  in  forwarding  the  work. 

This  decree  was  passed  in  the  twentieth  year  of  the  reign  of 
Artaxerxes,  and,  as  he  lived  nearly  thirty  years  afterwards, 
Nehemiah  and  Ezra  had  ample  opportunity  under  his  auspices 

completing  their  work.    They  rebuilt  the  city  and  walls. 
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restored  the  religion  of  the  temple  in  its  ancient  purity,  and 
very  carefully  revised  the  books  of  Scripture,  and  disposed 
them  in  proper  order. 

It  is  also  believed  they  collected  the  materials  for  and  com- 
posed the  two  books  of  Chronicles,  which,  together  with  the 
books  that  bear  their  name,  complete  the  history  that  Moses 
had  begun,  and  which  succeeding  writers  continued  in  a 
direct  series  till  the  repairing  of  Jerusalem.  It  was,  according 
to  the  best  calculations,  whilst  Nehemiah  and  Ezra  were  com- 
piling the  latter  part  of  their  great  work,  that  Herodotus  began 
to  write ;  thus  the  first  authors  of  profane  history  flourished 
about  the  time  of  the  latest  authors  of  the  books  of  sacred 
Scriptxu'e,  computing  from  the  time  of  Abraham  about  1500 
years. 

Artaxerxes  reigned  forty-nine  years.  His  long  reign  was 
one  of  peace  and  tranquillity.  The  Egyptians,  aided  by  the 
Athenians,  once  attempted  a  revolt,  and  endeavoured  to  throw 
ofl^  the  yoke;  but  they  were  soon  subdued,  and  with  little 
difficulty. 
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After  the  termination   of  the  war  with   Persia,   and  the 

Greeks  had  driven  the  Persians  back  into  their  own  country, 

they  enjoyed  for  several  years  a  state  of  repose  and  tranquillity, 

during  which  period  Athens  prospered  so  much  and  became  so 

powerful  both  by  sea  and  land,  that  she  began  to  exercise  a 

kind  of  sovereignty  over  the  rest  of  Q-reece.     This  excited  the 

jealousy  of  the  other  States,  and  particularly  of  Sparta,  which 

had  long  been  the  rival  city  to  Athens.     A  secret  leaven  of 

dissension  had  for  some  time  been  fomenting  amongst  them, 

which  at  length  broke  out  in  open  war  about  the 
A.M.  3573.     y^^  ^^  ^jj^  ^^^^^  ggyg       Spaxta,  with  some  of 

the  principal  cities  of  Greece,  were  on  one  side,  Athens  and 
a  few  cities  in  alliance  with  her  on  the  other. 
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One  of  the  first  ftcts  ofopetk  hosrtilitf  WM  tfad  fd^ 
A.M.3676.     ^pj^^jga^    tttftaea  wa»  at  that  time  in  i^aace  irith 
Athens.    The  Lacedaemonians  and  some  of  th€iir  alMeiS^Ofi^t^d 
a  pr^ext  for  attacking  the  place,  attd  laid  siege  to  it.    *Ihej^ 
howetei*,  met  with  more  Resistance  than  they  had  antidpittted^ 
The  besieged  exetted  themseltes  mih^  in<aredibte  Trgour  U>  resi8<6 
the  attack  and  evtide  the  fiacty  of  the  assafldHts,  who  had  tailed 
a  platform  round  the  city  on  whidh  to  pliK»  their  battering-^ 
rams  and  other  engines  of  assatiAt.    The  Platflsasis  on  their  Eddei 
tan  up  walls,  ftnd  formed  tempOj-u*^  rfuinpibfts  of  d^jfi^dce. 
They  withstood  theift  in  this  way  nearly  three  years  j  b«t  the 
besiegers  having  cut  off  iill  their  supplies,  aUKl  "aiso  pi^yenteS 
their  communication  with  the  rest  of  Ghreeee,-  they  Were  at 
length  obliged  to  yield,  not  being  able  to  stand  against  the 
assault  fiom  without  and   the  pressure  of  famine  within. 
Jitiding  themselres  reduced  to  the  last  extremity,  thcjy  held  ft 
council,  and  formed  the  desperate  resolution  of  outtiiLg  their 
way  through  the  enemy,  and  thus  making  their  escape.    But 
when  about  to  put  their  project  into  execution  they  Wca^  so 
terrified  at  the  extent  of  the  danger  that  the  greater  number 
gave  it  up.    About  220,  however,  by  means  of  scaling  ladders 
and  great  address,  got  over  the  walls  and  along  the  fosses> 
and,  under  cover  of  the  night,  eluded  the  vigilance  of  their 
enemies,  who,  though  ^ey  suspected  something   was    going 
forward,  yet,  owing  to  the  dfitkness  of  the  night,  aad  the  gkro 
of  their  owH  torches,  wMeh,  whilst  it  showed  thems^ves  to 
the  besieged,  and  thiis  enalded  them  to  avcod  them,  prevented 
them  £rom    disiinguisbing  the  movements  of  the  fugitives. 
The    intrepid    little   band  escaped. and   made  the  best    of 
their  way  over  tiie  mioatbtatAs  U>  Athens,  where  212  of  them 
acftually  arrived.     The  PktBBMis  who  remained  m  the  city, 
being  in  absolute  warit  of  provisions,  and  unable  to  make 
any  farther  resistance,  wefe  obliged  to  surrender,  and  were  all 
put  to  the  sword.    But,  as  h  mock  show  of  justice,  the  Lace- 
dsBmonians  caused  them  aH  to  pass  before  them^  and  asked  if 
they  had  done  Sparta  any  service  ia  the  course  of  thift^  wav.    A» 
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tiiey  could  m>t  show  tiiat  they  had,  they  were  all  seyerallj 
butchered,  their  wives  and  children  taken  priaoners  and  made 
tHkv^  and  the  city  entirely  demolished. 

Alter  tiiB  faR  oi  Phitoa  the  Lacedssmoniana  and  their  aUies 
entered  Attica  and  advaneed  towards  Athens.  When  the 
Athenians  saw  this  powerful  body  approaching  their  city,  they 
were  in  great  consternation,  being  sensible  they  had  now  an 
enemy  to  deal  with  very  different  to  the  effeminate  and  pusil- 
lanimaus  Asiatics ;  one  that  was  hardy,  organized,  and  in  eyery 
reject  equal  to  themselyes,  both  in  conduct  and  valour. 

It  happened  at  Athens,  as  is  getierally  the  case  in  republican 
States,  that  one  or  two  individuals  exerted  a  kind  of  supremacy 
fl^rer  i^e  rest.  The  two  who  seemed  to  succeed  to  the  public 
firvour  after  the  death  of  Aristides  and  the  banishment  of 
Th^nistoeles,  were  Cimon  and  Perides;  Cimon  was  the  son 
of  Miltiades,  whom  the  Athenians  treated  with  so  much  ingra- 
titude aflber  the  battle  of  Marathon :  condemning  him,  on  a 
frivolous  charge,  to  perpetual  banishment,  which  was  changed, 
at  the  suggestion  of  his  friends,  into  a  heavy  penalty ;  but, 
being  poor  and  unable  to  pay  it,  he  was  by  the  ungrateful 
Ai^enians  thrown  into  prison^  where  he  soon  after  died,  and 
his  son  Cimon,  then  very  young,  obtained  leave  to  bury  the 
liody  on  paying  the  fine,  which  he  raised  as  well  as  he  could 
amongst  his  friends^  as  has  been  related  in  its  place.  Cimon, 
thongh  endued  by  nature  with  great  genius  and  generous  inclina- 
ticms^  yet  passed  his  juvenile  years  in  a  dissolute  manner,  and  in 
ftseesses  that  presaged  no  good  with  regard  to  his  future  conduct. 
But  the  great  Aristides — ^who  through  aH  this  perceived  many 
etcellent  qualities  in  Cimon,  particularly  his  humanity  and  can- 
<]our — ^formed  considerable  hopes  of  him ;  iuod  his  noble  and 
i^irited  conduct  in  setting  tl:^  example  to  the  Athenians  of 
leaving  l^eir  native  city  and  repairing  to  the  ships  on  the  in- 
vasion of  the  Fersiandi,  himself  and  friends  leading  the  way 
vHth  a  gay  and  cheeifril  air,  so  impressed  hinK  in  bis  &vour  that 
froin  thenoefi>k*th  he  paid  dose  attention  to  him,  and  took 
igreal  pains  to  instil  good  principles,  and  dired  him  in  a  mor^ 
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becoming  line  of  conduct.  His  labour  was  not  thrown  away; 
Cimon  laid  aside  bis  juvenile  extravagancies,  and  became  a 
great  and  noble  character.  It  was  said  of  bim,  that,  whilst  he 
was  equal  to  his  father  Miltiades  in  courage  and  intrepidity, 
and  to  Themistocles  in  prudence  and  sense,  he  was  more  just 
and  virtuous  than  either  of  them,  and,  without  being  at  all 
inferior  in  general  and  public  talents,  he  surpassed  them  in 
moral  virtues. 

Pericles,  the  next  distinguished  character  to  Cimon,  though 
very  different  to  him,  and  also  much  younger,  was  descended 
from  the  noblest  and  most  illustrious  £sunilies  of  Athens.  In 
his  youth  he  studied  under  the  greatest  philosophers  of  his  age, 
and  particularly  imder  Anaxagoras,  sumamed  the  Intelligent, 
from  his  being  the  first  who  publicly  taught  the  doctrine  that 
human  events,  as  well  as  the  formation  of  the  universe,  were 
not  to  be  ascribed  to  chance,  or  to  a  fatal  necessity,  but  to  a 
superior  intelligence  that  disposed  and  governed  all  things  with 
wisdom.  This  doctrine  had  subsisted  long  before  his  time,  and 
was  most  probably  derived  originally  from  the  Jews ;  but  he 
appears  to  have  been  the  first  amongst  the  heathens  who  taught 
it  systematically  and  from  principle.  Anaxagoras  likewise 
instructed  his  pupil  in  what  was  then  termed  physics,  or  natural 
philosophy,  which  gave  him  a  strength  and  greatness  of  soul 
that  raised  him  above  the  vulgar  prejudices  and  practices  gene- 
rally observed  in  his  time ;  such  as  the  superstitious  regard 
to  dreams  and  auguries,  the  eclipses  of  the  sun  and  moon,  and 
other  phenomena  of  nature,  which  often  disconcerted  the  wisest 
and  most  necessary  measures,  or  defeated  them  by  scrupulous 
delays.  But  the  study  which  Pericles  cultivated  with  the 
greatest  care,  and  to  which  he  most  particularly  applied  him- 
self, was  rhetoric,  which,  in  a  popular  government,  is  most 
essential  to  those  who  desire  to  have  any  influence  over  the 
people.  He  succeeded  in  it  so  well,  and  acquired  by  it  such  an 
ascendancy  over  the  minds  of  the  Athenians,  always  sensitively 
alive  to  the  charms  of  eloquence  and  oratory,  that  he  swayed  them 
lure.    The  poets,  his  cotemporaries,  used  to  say  of  him 
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that  he  lightened,  thundered,  and  agitated  all  Gfreece.  He  had 
the  art  of  mixing  heautj  with  strength,  and  Cicero,  speaking  of 
him,  says,  "  that  at  the  very  time  he  opposed  with  the  greatest 
earnestness  the  passions  and  inclinations  of  the  Athenians,  he 
had  the  art  to  make  even  severity  itself  popular."  There  was 
no  resisting  the  sweetness  of  his  words  and  the  solidity  of  his 
arguments,  and  it  used  to  be  said  of  him,  that  "  the  goddess  of 
persuasion  herself  sat  upon  his  lips."  There  cannot,  perhaps^ 
be  a  more  striking  illustration  of  his  power  than  that  given  by 
Thucydides,  who  was  in  some  respects  his  adversary  and  rivaL 
Thucydides  being  asked  one  day  whether  he  or  Pericles  was 
the  best  wrestler,  answered,  "  Whenever  I  have  given  him  a  &11 
he  affirms  the  contrary  in  such  strong  and  forcible  terms,  that 
he  persuades  all  the  spectators  I  did  not  throw  him,  though 
they  themselves  actually  saw  him  on  the  ground."  He  studied 
very  carefully  the  genius  and  dispositions  of  the  Athenians,  that 
he  might  learn  in  what  manner  to  act  so  as  to  acquire  their 
confidence,  and  he  so  completely  learned  the  art  of  managing 
them,  that  he  is  said  to  have  acquired  a  monarchical  power  in  a 
republican  form  of  government. 

Cimon  had  distinguished  himself  considerably  in  the  war 
against  the  Persians,  particularly  in  the  naval  engagment 
between  the  two  fleets.  He  was  held  in  much  estimation  by 
his  fellow-citizens,  and  had  great  influence  with  them  up  to  the 
time  of  his  death.  But  he  was  advanced  in  years,  and  past 
taking  much  part  in  public  affairs ;  if,  indeed,  he  were  living  at  the 
time  the  Spartans  and  their  allies  entered  Attica  and  approached 
Athens.  As  they  advanced  towards  the  city  the  Athenians 
were  thrown  into  the  greatest  consternation.  Pericles,  to 
whom  they  all  looked  with  the  most  confidence  in  this  emer- 
gency, rightly  judging  they  would  not  be  able  to  oppose  such 
a  force  in  the  open  field,  persuaded  the  surrounding  inhabitants 
to  quit  their  villas  and  farms,  and  take  refuge  with  their  wives 
and  families  vdthin  the  city,  which  was  now  strongly  fortified. 
In  doing  this  he  acted  on  a  totally  different  policy  to  that  em- 
ployed by  Themistocles  on  the  approach  of  the  Persians  several 
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years  before ;  but  the  policy  in  both  cases  was  equally  good, 
the  drcuinstanoes  of  l^e  two  being  entirely  different.  Jn 
ihe  former  instance,  when  the  immense  and  almost  innnmersible 
forces  of  the  East  were  marching  against  Athens,  and  she  had 
no  means  of  resisting  them,  there  seemed  no  other  way  of 
saving  even  the  lives  of  the  citizens,  but  to  abandon  the  cify 
and  flee ;  but  now  that  she  was  strong  in  her  fortifications,  wd 
in  resources  within  herself,  and  the  enemy  mardiing  against 
her  much  smaller  in  numbers,  her  wisest  course  waa  to 
await  them  within  her  waUs,  and  the  event  showed  the  sououd- 
ness  of  the  policy ;  for  when  the  allies,  on  their  advance  into 
Attica,  found  Athens  closely  shut  up,  they  were  foiled.  In  the 
hope  of  bringing  the  Athenians  to  an  immediate  engagement 
they  began  to  lay  waste  all  the  surrounding  country.  When 
those  who  were  thus  kept  inactive  in  the  city  saw  their  houses 
and  fidds  in  flames,  they  murmured  loudly  against  Pericles, 
whose  property  the  allies  studiously  spared,  with  the  view  of 
raising  a  suspicion  that  he  was  in  a  secret  understanding  with 
the  enemy,  and  thus  of  increasing  the  discontent,  and  fomenting 
the  rebellion  against  him.  Pericles,  however,  did  not  yield  to 
their  complaints ;  and  such  was  the  ascendency  he  had  gained 
over  their  minds,  that  he  retained  them  in  obedience,  and,  more- 
over, sent  directions  to  the  fleet  to  sail  against  the  Peloponnesus, 
and  lay  waste  the  lands  and  towns  on  the  coast.  The  allies, 
finding  the  Athenians  were  not  to  be  urged  to  battle,  but  lay 
quiet  and  snug  within  the  city,  while  in  the  meantime  their  own 
territories  were  being  ravaged  by  the  fleet  of  Athens,  who  was 
mistress  of  the  sea,  retired  to  defend  them.  They  returned,  how- 
ever, the  following  summer,  and  for  several  successive  ones, 
when  Pericles  continued  to  observe  the  same  conduct.  But  at 
length  a  calamity  greater  even  than  that  of  war  spread  amongst 
them :  this  was  a  plague,  one  of  the  most  terrible  recorded  in 
history.  It  is  said  to  have  begun  in  Ethiopia,  whence  it  ex- 
tended into  Egypt,  spread  over  I^ybia  and  a  great  part  of 
Persia,  and  at  length  entered  Attica,  and  brake  like  a  flood 
Athens.    The  vast  numbers  that  were  crowded  together 
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in  the  diy  inereased  its  raTages  and  added  to  its  horrors.  The 
inhahitantBy  many  of  whom  fov  want  of  lodging  were  orammed 
together  in  little  cottages,  during  the  heat  of  sumimer,  where 
they  could  hardly  breathe,  were  seen  piled  upon  each  other,  the 
dead  and  the  dying.  The  very  temples  were  filled  with  dead 
bodies,  and  every  part  of  the  city  exhibited  a  dreadful  image  of 
death.  The  instant  persons  were  seized  with  it,  they  were 
Btruek  with  despair,  all  assistance  was  ineffectualy  and  proved 
&tal  to  such  of  their  relations  and  fri^ads  as  had  the 
courage  to  approach  them.  It  was  attended  with  such  noxious 
and  pestilential  v^>ours  that  the  very  birds  of  prey,  though 
perishing  with  hunger  round  the  walls  of  the  city,  would  not 
touch  the  bodies  of  those  who  died  with  it. 

Amongst  the  numerous  victims  to  this  pestilence  wa» 
Pericles  himself.  He  had  previously  lost  all  bis  children,  and 
most  of  his  family  and  friends.  He  is  said  to  have  suffered 
all  these  afflictions  with  the  strength  of  mind  and  firmness  of  a 
philosopher,  and  was  not  seen  to  weep  or  show  any  of  the 
usual  marks  of  sori*ow,  untU  the  death  of  Faralus,  the  last  and 
youngest  of  his  children,  when  he  was  unable  longer  to  pre- 
serve his  tranqmllity.  And  when  he  came,  according  to  the 
usage  of  the  Greeks,  to  place  the  chaplet  of  flowers  on  the  head 
of  his  dead  son,  he  could  not  support  the  pqinful  spectacle, 
but  brake  out  into  a  transport  of  grief  that  quite  overcame  him. 
He  did  not  long  survive  his  son,  but  shortly  after  sickened 
of  the  plague,  of  which  he  died.  His  death  was  universally 
regretted  l^y  the  Athenians.  He  had  not  only  done  much  by 
his  prudence  and  policy  towards  their  aggrandisement,  but  he 
had  very  much  adorned  and  embellished  their  city,  and  he  is 
said  to  have  expressed  to  his  Mends  with  no  small  satisfaction 
on  his  death-bed,  ''  that  he  had  not  been  the  cause  of  any 
Athenian  ever  having  put  on  mourning."  He  was  a  great 
patron  of  the  fine  arts,  and  it  was  under  his  direction  and 
superintendence  that  Phidias,  the  celebrated  sculptor,  pror 
duced  those  magnificent  monuments,  whiph  have  been  the 
admiration  of  succeeding  gei^evationB,  and  have  rendered  even 
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the  ruins  of  Athens  an  object  of  regard  to  the  curious  and 
scientific.  It  was  in  the  third  year  of  the  Peloponnesian  war 
that  Pericles  died.  The  war  continued  with  various  suc- 
cess for  nearly  twelve  years,  when  both  parties,  harrassed  and 
weary  with  its  continuance,  began  to  deliberate  about  peace. 
A  treaty  was  set  on  foot,  which  was  very  nearly  brought  to  a 
termination,  when  it  was  broken  off  by  the  intrigues  of  a 
young  Athenian,  named  Alcibiades,  who,  soon  after  the  death 
of  Pericles,  began  to  make  a  considerable  figure  in  Athens. 

This  extraordinary  man  was  not  only  of  noble  ancestry, 
but  also  bom  to  immense  riches.  Nature  had  bestowed  on 
him  the  most  shining  talents  and  an  exquisite  beauty  of 
person ;  but  he  was  of  a  headstrong,  fiery  temper,  and  immo- 
derately addicted  to  luxury  and  pleasure.  Prom  his  very 
youth  he  was  surrounded  by  flatterers  and  a  multitude  of 
admirers,  who  strove  to  keep  him  from  admonition  and 
reproof  and  to  say  nothing  but  what  they  thought  would 
please  and  gratify  him.  Thus  his  education  was  much  ne- 
glected, and  he  learned  little  more  than  to  play  an  instrument 
and  to  practise  wrestling  and  other  sports,  common  to  the 
young  Athenians  of  that  time.  But  the  philosopher  Socrates, 
observing  that  he  had  extraordinary  natural  qualities,  attached 
himself  to  him,  and  bestowed  incredible  pains  for  many  years 
in  cultivating  so  valuable  a  plant,  lest,  being  neglected,  it 
should  wither  as  it  grew,  and  absolutely  degenerate.  Alcibiades 
was  of  a  convertible  disposition,  and  soon  learned  to  appreciate 
the  value  of  his  friendship,  and  to  distinguish  between  his  dis- 
interested admirations  and  the  servile  flattery  and  adulation  of 
his  mere  dissipated  companions.  He  could  not  resist  the 
charms  of  his  sweet  and  insinuating  eloquence,  but  took  great 
delight  in  his  conversation,  and  became  so  zealously  devoted  to 
that  great  master,  that  he  followed  him  wherever  he  went. 
He  received  his  instructions  and  even  his  reprimands  with 
docility,  and  was  often  so  moved  with  his  discourse,  as  even  to 
shed  tears,  and  appear  at  the  time  to  abhor  himself  and  his 
dissolute  practices.     Alcibiades,  in  those  moments  when  he 
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listened  to  Socrates,  differed  so  mucli  from  himself,  that  he 
i^peared  quite  another  man;  but  his  headstrong  and  fiery 
temper  and  natural  fondness  for  pleasure,  which  was  height- 
ened by  the  discourse  and  persuasions  of  his  young  compa- 
nions, again  plunged  him  into  his  former  irregularities,  aud 
caused  him  to  neglect  the  philosopher,  who  was  obliged  to  run 
afber  him  as  a  master  after  a  runaway  slave,  and  hence  arose 
the  great  mixture  that  appeared  in  his  character — ^the  in- 
structions given  him  by  Socrates  sometimes  prevailing,  and  at 
others  the  fire  of  his  passions  hurrying  him  into  things  of  a 
directly  opposite    nature.     Among  the  strongest  and  most 
prevailing  of  his  passions  was  ambition,  and  a  haughtiness  of 
mind,  which  could  not  brook  a  superior — scarcely  an  equal. 
With  this  cast  of  mind  Alcibiades  was  not  bom  for  repose, 
and  he  set  every  engine  at  work  to  traverse  the  treaty  between 
the  two  states.     Unhappily  he  possessed  but  too  weU   the 
talents  and  qualities  capable  of  swaying  the  versatile  Athenians^ 
accommodating  himself  with  the  utmost  readiness  to  all  times 
and  circumstances,  and  veering  either  to  good  or  evil  with  the 
same  facility.      He   could  shifb  almost  instantly  from  one 
extreme  to  its  opposite  ;  he  could  be  serious  or  gay,  affable  or 
austere,  imperious  or  servile  as  suited  the  occasion ;  a  friend  to 
virtue  and  the  virtuous,  or  abandoned  to  vicious  men ;  capable 
of  supporting  the  most  painful  fatigues  and  toils,  or  given  up 
to  pleasure  and  voluptuous  delights.     Such  was  Alcibiades, 
who  for  a  period  of  many  years  held  such  an  ascendency  over 
the  Athenians,  that  he  kept  them  in  a  sort  of  voluntary  sub- 
jection, and  came  at  length  to  be  suspected  of  aspiring  to 
make  himself  tyrant,  as  it  was  then  called ;  that  is,  supreme 
magistrate  or  king.     Having  by  his  intrigues  inflamed  the 
different  parties  against  each  other,  he  so  rekindled  the  flames 
of  war,  yet  scarcely  extinct,  that  it  brake  out  with  more 
violence  than  ever.     The  Athenians  had  for  some  years  medi- 
tated the  conquest  of  Sicily,  and  Alcibiades,  taking  advantage 
of  this  disposition,  incited  them  to  carry  it  into  execution,  and 
for  this  purpose  they  fitted  out  a  large  armament|  and  gave 
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the  coEimand  to  him,  in  eonjunetioii  with  Nicias,  an  aibla 
and  expevienced  generaL 

The  Island  of  Sicily,  which  &om  this  period  will  make  rathw 
a  conspieioous  figure  in  ancient  hi^torJ,  contained  a  great  mix^ 
ture  of  inhabitants,  having  heen  peopled  at  different  times  and 
from  yarious  countries.    The  earliest  of  whieh  there  is  any 
account,  or  rather  tradition,  are  the  Cyelops-^a  race  which,  if 
they  ever  had  an  existence  other  than  in  the  imagination  of 
the  poets,  are  so  ancient  and  so  involYed  in  &ble,  that  little 
or  nothing  is  known  with  certainty  respecting  them.    Next  to 
these  were  the  Sicani,  who  were  accustomed  to  eall  themselres 
the  original  inhabitants  of  the  country,  but  who  were  thought 
to  have  emigrated  from  Spain,  and  to  have  taken  their  name 
from  a  river  called  Sicanus,  in  the  neighbourhood  from  wh^ioe 
they  came,  and  which  name  they  at  first  gave  the  island.    Some 
Trojans  who,  after  the  burning  of  their  city,  fled  from  their 
country,  came  and  settled  near  them,  and  were  joined  by  Ibme 
other  stragglers  on  their  return  from  the  Trojan  war.    After 
this  the  inhabitants  of  Italy  began  to  come  over  in  considerable 
numbers,  and  having  gained  a  victory  over  the  Sicani,  confined 
them  to  one  comer  of  the  island,  which  they  thus  became 
masters  of,  and  which  from  thenceforth  was  called  Sidly.    The 
city  of  Syracuse  was  founded  by  Archias,  the  Corinthian,  it  is 
supposed  in  the  seventeenth  olympiad.    About  the  year  of  the 
world  3294  some  other  Gb*eeks,  who  came  from  Megara,  a  city 
of  Achaia,  founded  Megara,  as  it  was  first  named,  but  which 
was  afterwards  called  Hyblaur,  or  Hybla,  and  celebrated  for  its 
honey — the  "  Hyblian  honey  "  being  very  famous  amongst  the 
ancients.     Messene,  or  Messina,  had  several  founders,  and  at 
different  periods. 

Sicily,  notwithstanding  the  variety  and  mixture  of  its  inp 
habitants,  had  been  gradually  rising  for  two  or  three  centuries^ 
by  its  industry  and  commerce,  to  wealth  and  splendour,  until 
it  began  to  excite  the  envy  and  cupidity  of  its  neighbours. 
Greece,  and  particularly  the  Athenians,  had  long  been  actuated 

'.  the  desire  of  adding  it  to  their  empire^  and  were  g]ad  to  lay 
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liold  of  a  pretext  afforded  by  the  pe<^le  of  Egesta,  th^  allie% 
who  sent  to  ask  their  assistance  against  the  Bjraawmm, 

Aldbiades  arrailed  himself  of  the  opportunity,  urging  them 
on  by  filling  their  minds  with  the  q>lendid  hopes  by  whioh 
he  hnnself  was  carried  away.  He  persuaded  them  that  Sicily, 
eo  £yr  firom  being  the  scope  or  end  of  the  war,  would  only  b9 
the  beginning  or  first  step  to  further  conquests.  He  talked  oi 
taking  Carthage,  subduing  Africa,  thence  crossing  into  Italy, 
and  finally  gaining  possession  of  all  the  Peloponnesus. 

lifothing  now  was  thought  of  but  this  expedition.  The  young 
men  in  the  places  of  public  exercises,  and  the  old  men  in  their 
shops  and  elsewhere,  were  constantly  employed  in  drawing  the 
plan  of  Sicily,  in  discoursing  on  the  nature  of  the  searshore  and 
the  excellence  of  its  harbours,  and  already  began  to  fancy  them* 
selyes  masters  of  all  Africa  and  the  sea  from  Carthage  to  the 
Pillars  of  Hercules. 

At  length  the  fleet  and  armament  set  sail  under  the  joint 
command  of  Nicias  and  Alcibiades.  The  Athenians  had  united 
them  in  the  command,  considering  that  the  age  and  experience 
of  l^icias  would  furnish  a  check  to  the  fire  and  impetuosity  of 
Alcibiades  ;  but  Nida^  was  of  a  timid  and  cautious  disposition, 
and,  moreover,  greatly  opposed  to  the  enterprise,  so  that  they 
did  not  act  in  concert.  They  were  not  long,  however, 
in  conjunction ;  for  scarcely  had  Alcibiades  sailed,  than  his 
enemies,  of  whom  he  had  many  in  the  dty,  began  to  conspire 
against  him.  The  Athenians  were  extremely  jealous  of  his 
great  authority,  dreading  lest  he  should  aspire  to  the  tyranny, 
or  supreme  command,  and  the  orators  inflamed  the  minds  of 
the  people  against  hi^i. 

It  being  at  length  resolved  to  recall  him,  a  vessel  was  dis- 
patched to  bring  him  home,  in  order  to  take  his  trial  for  the 
charges,  or  perhaps  it  would  be  more  {»:oper  to  say  the  suspi- 
cions, entertained  against  him.  But  Alcibiades,  having  received 
an  intimation  of  their  proceedings,  and  not  choosing  to  trust 
himself  in  the  power  of  his  vacillating  and  capricious  country* 
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men,  eluded  the  pursuit  of  those  who  were  sent  after  him,  and 
made  his  escape. 

When  the  galley  which  had  been  sent  returned  without 
him,  the  Athenians  were  so  exasperated,  that,  in  their  rage 
and  disappointment  at  his  escape,  they  sentenced  him  to  die 
for  contumacy,  and  confiscated  all  his  estates.  When  informa- 
tion of  this  was  conveyed  to  him  some  time  after,  he  coolly 
observed,  "  I  shall  make  them  sensible  I  am  alive." 

The  removal  of  Alcibiades  from  Sicily  was  a  great  check  to 
the  success  of  the  war.  His  colleague,  Nidas,  was  too  supine 
and  timid  in  his  movements  for  any  great  undertaking.  They 
laid  siege  to  the  city  of  Syracuse,  but  he  let  slip  many  oppor- 
tunities of  taking  it,  being  apprehensive  of  the  danger  of  the 
attempt.  The  siege,  however,  was  continued  for  more  than  two 
years,  and  the  inhabitants  became  so  hard  pressed  that  they  were 
on  the  point  of  surrendering,  when  the  Lacedsemonians,  incited 
partly,  it  was  believed,  by  Alcibiades,  sent  a  powerM  fleet  to 
their  assistance,  under  the  command  of  Gylippus,  one  of  the 
most  experienced  of  their  generals.  This  entirely  changed  the 
aspect  of  affairs.  The  Athenians  were  defeated  in  two  succes- 
sive battles  at  sea ;  and  though  they  received  considerable  rein- 
forcements from  Athens  under  the  command  of  Demosthenes, 
an  able  and  skilful  general,  who  was  sent  to  join  Nicias,  in  the 
room  of  Alcibiades,  they  became  gradually  dejected,  and  began 
to  dwindle  away;  they  therefore  resolved  on  quitting  the 
island,  and  making  their  retreat.  The  Syracusians,  aware  of 
their  design,  prepared  to  interrupt  them ;  an  obstinate  battle 
was  fought,  in  which  the  Athenians  were  defeated  with  great 
slaughter ;  so  that  Nicias,  finding  their  affairs  desperate,  was 
obliged  to  surrender,  on  condition  that  Gylippus  should  spare 
the  lives  of  the  men  and  discontinue  the  fight.  The  lives  of 
the  men  were  spared,  but  they  were  taken  prisoners,  and  the 
two  generals,  Nicias  and  Demosthenes,  were  condemned  to  die. 
The  Spartan  general,  Gylippus,  and  the  more  moderate  and 
reasonable  of  the  Syracusians,  did  all  they  could  to  avert  the 
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sentence ;  but  the  great  body  of  the  people  were  so  exaaperated 
•against  the  Athenians  for  their  unprovoked  invasion  of  their 
country,  ambitiously  looking  upon  it  as  their  property,  and  for 
the  sufferings  which  they  had  caused  them  to  endure  during  so 
long  a  siege,  that  nothing  short  of  the  death  of  the  two  generals 
would  satisfy  them.  The  Demosthenes  here  spoken  of  was 
ancestor  of  the  celebrated  orator  of  that  name.  Of  those  who 
were  taken  prisoners,  some  few  escaped ;  but  the  greater  part 
were  either  sold  as  slaves,  or  confined  to  the  quarries,  where 
they  lingered  out  a  miserable  existence. 
.  When  the  news  of  this  disastrous  termination  of  their  vaunted 
expedition  first  reached  Athens,  the  citizens  were  so  unwilling 
to  believe  it  that  they  sentenced  to  death  the  man  who  first 
published  the  tidings ;  but  when  it  came  to  be  confirmed,  they 
were  seized  with  the  utmost  consternation,  and,  indeed,  it 
entirely  changed  the  face  of  affairs.  Such  of  the  States  of  Greece 
as  had  not  yet  joined  either  side,  now  declared  against  the  Athe- 
nians; most  of  their  allies  deserted  them,  and  the  LacedaBmo- 
nians,  whom  their  late  successes  had  inspired  with  &esh  vigour, 
were  victorious  by  sea  and  land.  They,  moreover,  received  con- 
siderable assistance  from  Alcibiades,  who,  after  his  flight  from 
Sicily,  had  taken  up  his  abode  at  Sparta,  where  he  was  received 
vdth  open  arms,  and  soon  gained  the  love  and  esteem  of  all  the 
inhabitants.  Flexibility  and  an  aptness  to  conform  himself  to 
the  manners  and  habits  of  those  with  whom  he  associated,  were 
among  his  distinguishing  characteristics.  The  Spartans  were 
charmed  when  they  saw  the  gay  and  voluptuous  Alcibiades 
adopt  so  easily  their  manner  and  way  of  living,  bathe  in  cold 
water,  eat  their  coarse  cakes,  and  be  so  well  satisfied  with  their 
black  broth,  and  could  scarcely  persuade  themselves  that  a  man 
who  submitted  so  cheerfully  to  this  kind  of  life  had  ever  kept 
cooks  in  his  palace,  used  essences  and  perfumes — ^in  a  word, 
that  he  had  hitherto  lived  in  the  midst  of  luxury  and  pro&sion 
of  all  things.  But  it  was  not  merely  in  matters  of  this  kind 
that  he  rendered  himself  acceptable  to  the  Spartans ;  for  he 
assisted  them  materially  against  the  Athenians,  both  by  his 
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oomiBel  «ad  exertions ;  for,  bemg  intimatelj  acquaiiited  wil^  all 
thei^  ni&in,  bis  advice  and  direetions  were  of  singular  benefit. 
Bat,  at  lengtb,  bis  merit  and  populariiy  began  to  excite  eawj 
eren  among  tbe  Spartans,  and  tbe  kmgs  l^emselTed  re^^ded 
bim  witb  a  jealous  eye,  all  tbe  credit  of  tbeir  successes  against 
tbe  Atbenians  being  ascribed  to  Alcibiades,  and  not  wboUy 
irit^out  rieason ;  so  tbat,  deeming  bis  abode  amcmgst  tbem  no 
lenger  safe,  be  witbdrew  bimsdf  from  Sparta  and  sougbt  tbe 
]^tection  of  Tissapbemes,  one  of  tbe  lieutenants  of  tbe  king 
of  Persia,  by  wbose  assistance  be  soon  became  establisbed  at 
Ibe  Persian  court,  wbere,  laying  aside  tbe  austerities  be  bad 
piractised  at  Sparta,  be  soon  gained  tbe  bearts  of  tbe  Persians, 
by  tbe  elegance  of  bis  manners  and  tbe  cbarms  of  bis  con- 
versation, Tbe  Atbenians  by  tbis  time  bad  begun  to  repent  of 
tbeir  conduct  towards  bim,  and  many  amongst  tbe  citizens  were 
anxious  for  bis  recall.  Alcibiades  lumself,  wbo  still  retained  a 
strong  affection  for  bis  native  city,  could  not  but  be  sorry  at 
-seeing  tbem  reduced  to  ihe  straits  tbey  were,  tbougb  it  bad 
been  pardy  owing  to  bis  own  ^orts,  and  began  to  fear  tbat 
Atbens  would  be  entirely  ruined.  Laying  aside,  tberelbre,  bis 
resentment,  be  prevailed  upon  Tissapbernes  to  aban^n  tbe 
interests  of  tbe  Spartans,  wbom  be  bad  bitberto  assisted,  and 
to  assist  tbe  Atbenians.  So  ^*eat  was  bis  credit  amongst  tbe 
Persians,  tbat  tbey  readily  came  into  bis  views,  at  tbe  same 
time  be  secretly  entered  into  correspondence  witb  tbose  of  bis 
own  countrymen  wbo  were  desirous  of  bis  recall.  Tbis  and 
some  otber  drcumstanoes  exciting  tbe  jealousy  of  Tissapbernes, 
be  cansed  bim  to  be  put  under  arrest ;  but  Alcibiades  contrived 
to  make  bis  escape  from  tbose  wbo  bad  bim  in  cbarge,  and 
passing  at  cmce  to  tbe  place  where  tbe  Athenian  anhy  was 
stationed,  openly  joined  himself  to  bis  eountrymi^a.  No  sooner 
bad  he  dedared  himself  once  more  on  ^e  side  of  Athens,  than 
tbe  tide  seemed  to  turn  in  their  &vouc.  Tbey  gained  several 
victories  both  by  sea  and  land,  wbicbmucb  revived  their  droop- 
ing courage,  till  at  length  the  Laced»monianjB  were  completely 
4riv^  from  the  field  and  forced  to  return  to  their  country. 
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AleibiftdcRs  now  Bet  buI  with  the  viGtoiicmfi  fleet  for  Athens ; 

ht  passionately  desired  to  see  his  native  eity  onoe  more  afbeir 

ids  long  eiile,  sad,  with  a  tiew  to  dassle  the  eyes  of  his 

tKftmtrjmefa  and  produce  the  greater  effect,  approached  with  a 

Ukid  of  triuBiph.     The  sides  of  his  ship  w^e  covered  with 

tmcklers  and  iQl  Sorts  of  spoils  taken  ftam  the  enemy.    He  also 

leaosed  several  vessels,  which  he  had  taken,  to  be  towed  after 

into,  displaying  ikie  ensigns  and  ornaments  of  others  he  had 

inttiiied.     He  w)as  received  with  the  greatest  honour.     The 

l^sidple  osme  oiiit  of  the  city  in  a  body  to  meet  him,  and  as  soon 

us  be  appearied,  set  up  a  shout  of  joy.    Amongst  the  officers 

Smd  soldiers,  all  eyes  were  upon  him  alone,  tbey  regarded  hic^ 

abnost  as  victory  itself,  and  strove  to  emulate  each  other  in 

pouring  blessings  and  caresses  upon  him.     This  favourable 

teeeption,  however,  did  not  prevent  Alcibiades,  who  well  knew 

the  fickle  character  of  the  Athenians,  from  demanding  an 

assembly  of  the  people,  in  order  to  his  justification  before  them, 

knowing  it  was  necessary  to  bis  safety  to  be  absolved  in  form. 

Del^hted  with  the  victories  he  had  achieved,  and  trae^ported 

at  once  itoore  seeing  hiss  amongst  them  and  hearing  him  speak, 

the  assembly  not  only  absolved  him  and  restored  him  all  his 

jfevtune,  but  decreed  him  crowns  of  gold,  and  made  him  general- 

isskdo  of  all  i^eir  forces.    But  in  the  midst  c^  all  this  rejoicing 

there  were  many  amongst  the  people  tvbo  could  not  h)^p  being 

«onc^nied  when  l^ey  reflected  on  the  time  of  his  return,  which 

happened  on  the  25tb  of  the  month  ThargeMon,  the  day  when 

the  priests  <^  Minerva  took  off  aU.  the  ornaments  from  the 

statue  of  the  goddess  to  wash  it,  and  afterwards  covered  it  up  ; 

w^nce  this  day  was  looked  upon  as  one  of  the  most  unfortunate 

mid  ominous.    This  circumstance  greatly  affected  that  super- 

Bfcitous  people,  as  tJiey  thought  it  seemed  to  imply  that  the 

goddesS)  who  was  considered  the  protectress  and  patroness  d£ 

Athens,  did  not  receive  him  favoun^y,  since  she  covered  and 

concealed  herself  fk*om  him. 

The  event  in  some  measure  seemed  to  justify  their  super- 
vtitioas  fears  {  for  Aldbiades,  quite  carried  away  by  these 
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extraordinary  honours,  and  by  the  flattery  and  adulation  of 
the  people,  many  of  whom,  especially  among  the  lower  orders, 
began  to  talk  of  making  him  king,  carried  himself  so  haughtily, 
treating  and  speaking  of  them  as  though  they  were  slaves,  that 
he  not  only  exasperated  them  against  him,  but  also  greatly 
alarmed  the  senate  and  nobles.  At  length  a  battle  that  he  lost 
completed  his  disgrace,  for  his  former  continual  successes  had 
gained  for  him  such  a  high  estimate  of  his  courage  and  capacity, 
that  his  failure  was  attributed  to  treachery ;  the  command  was 
taken  from  him,  and  ten  generals  appointed  in  his  stead. 
Alcibiades  no  sooner  received  advice  of  this,  than,  fearing  to  put 
himself  again  in  their  power,  he  retired  in  his  galley  to  a 
castle  he  had  in  the  Thracian  Chersonesus. 

Meantime  the  LacedsBmonians,  who  were  greatly  alarmed  at 
the  return  and  success  of  Alcibiades,  had  given  the  command 
of  their  fleet  to  Lysander,  an  able  and  skilful  general.  They 
also  solicited  aid  from  the  king  of  Persia,  who,  glad  of  an 
opportunity  of  mixing  in  the  wars  of  Greece,  and  of  en- 
couraging the  different  states  mutually  to  weaken  each  other 
by  their  strife  and  dissensions,  sent  them  a  powerful  inforce- 
ment  under  the  command  of  Cyrus,  his  youngest  son.  Thus 
assisted,  the  Lacedaemonians  were  victorious  both  by  sea  and 
land,  and  the  Athenians  completely  defeated.  Lysander, 
following  up  his  advantage,  marched  at  once  to  Athens,  to 
which  he  laid  such  close  siege,  that  she  was  reduced  to  the 
brink  of  despair,  and  obliged  to  surrender,  almost  at  discretion. 
Lysander  entered  the  city  amid  the  sound  of  flutes  and 
trumpets,  and  all  the  exterior  marks  of  triump  hand  rejoicing, 
as  if  all  Q-reece  had  that  day  regained  its  liberty.  He  imme- 
diately demolished  the  walls  which  had  been  raised  with  so 
much  expense  and  labour  some  years  before,  and  which  had  at 
the  time  given  so  much  umbrage  to  Sparta ;  and  without  giving 
the  Athenians  time  to  breathe,  he  immediately  changed  the 
form  of  government,  and,  abolishing  both  the  democracy  and 
the  oligarchy,  which  during  the  confusion  of  affairs  had 
recently  grown  out  of  it,  he  established  thirty  Archons,  o^ 
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rsther  tyrants,  orar  the  city,  put  a  garrison  into  the  citadel, 
ttnd  10ft  a  Spartan  governor  in  command  over  it. 

The  rahjiigation  of  the  states  in  alliance  with  Athens 
followed  as  a  matter  of  conrse^  and  the  Lacedaemonians  and 
their  allies  were  all-powerful  by  sea  and  land.  Several  of  the 
Grecian  States,  particularly  the  Corinthians  and  Thebans, 
were  for  entirely  demolishing  Athens  and  burning  it  to  the 
ground.  But  the  LacedsBmonians,  actuated  by  a  more  generous 
principle^  would  not  consent  to  the  destruction  of  a  city  which 
had  rendered  such  signal  service  to  Greece,  and  preserved  the 
general  independence  at  a  very  critical  jimcture :  they  would 
not  consent,  as  they  expressed  it,  ^  thus  to  put  out  one  of  the 
eyes  of  Greece."  They  even  entered  into  a  league  offensive  and 
defensive  with  the  Athenians,  but  under  very  humiliating  con« 
ditions  to  the  latter,  as  they  made  them  stipulate  that  they 
woidd  march  at  their  command  wherever  they  thought  proper 
to  lead  them,  and  be  entirely  subservient  to  their  direction. 

Thus  was  ended  the  Peloponnesian  war,  which  had  lasted  for 
a  period  of  twenty-seven  years,  and  terminated  in  the  capture 
and  subjugation  of  Athens,  leaving  it  under  the  government 
of  tyrants  and  foreigners. 

As  to  the  thirty  Archons  whom  the  Ldcedffimonians  had 
established  at  Athens  after  destroying  the  democracy, — they 
exercised  their  authority  in  the  most  cruel  and  arbitrary 
manner,  putting  to  death,  even  without  the  form  of  trial,  those 
of  whom  they  stood  in  awe,  and  confiscating  the  estates  of  the 
rich  and  powerful.  Under  the  pretence  of  restraining  the  multi- 
tude and  preventing  sedition,  they  armed  three  thousand  of  the 
citizens,  whom  they  appropiated  to  themselves  as  guards,  dis- 
arming all  the  rest.  Biches  was  a  crime  which  never  failed  to 
draw  upon  their  possessor  the  sentence  of  death,  followed  by 
the  confiscation  of  their  estates,  which  the  thirty  tyrants 
divided  among  themselves.  The  whole  city  was  in  the  utmost 
consternation  and  dismay,  and  Xenophon  the  historian  says 
they  put  more  persons  to  death  in  eight  months  of  peace  than 
the  enemy  had  done  in  a  war  of  thirty  years.    It  was  naturally 
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to  be  expected  that  Alcibuides  would  be  partumlaiij  obnoxious 
to  them ;  the  more  so,  as  tiie  Atheniaiis,  who  had  bj  this  time 
had  fall  leisure  to  repent  their  conduct  towards  him,  and  to 
perceive  the  error  they  had  committed  in  thus  driying  him 
from  the  citj,  began  again  to  cast  their  eyes  upon  him,  hoping 
that  whilst  he  yet  surnved,  Athens  would  not  be  entirely 
mined.  To  escape  the  resentment  of  the  Thirty,  which  he  well 
knew  was  directed  against  him,  Alcibiades  retired  for  a  while 
to  a  small  town  in  Phrygia,  intending  to  proceed  to  the  court 
of  Persia.  But  they,  dreading  the  influence  he  might  have 
there,  prerailed  on  Lysander  to  write  to  the  Persian  governor 
of  that  province,  desiring  him  to  deliver  Alcibiades  up  to  them. 
The  governor,  whose  name  was  Phamabazus,  had  the  meanness 
to  comply ;  but  the  persons  who  were  sent  to  seize  him,  finding 
he  had '  put  himself  on  the  defensive,  and  not  daring  to  enter 
the  house  where  he  was,  surrounded  and  set  fire  to  it. 
Alcibiades,  having  in  vain  attempted  to  extinguish  the  fire, 
drew  his  sword,  and,  wrapping  himself  in  his  robe,  rushed 
through  the  flames.  The  assailants,  terrified  at  his  appearance, 
fled ;  but  having  reached  some  little  distance,  they  collected,  and 
poured  a  shower  of  darts  and  arrows  upon  him,  when  he  fell 
dead.  Thus  miserably  perished  one  of  the  most  remarkable 
and  celebrated  characters  of  ancient  history.  His  fall,  however, 
was  not  altogether  unmerited;  for  he  had  been  in  great 
measure  the  cause,  not  only  of  much  of  the  calamity  that  had 
fallen  upon  Athens,  but  also  of  a  most  destructive  war  in 
Greece,  by  inciting  the  Athenians  to  invade  Sicily  and  besiege 
Syracuse,  and  this  merely  to  gratify  his  own  love  of  com- 
mand, and  to  keep  Athens  in  a  state  of  continual  dependance 
on  himself.  His  life  was  a  perpetual  mixture  of  good  and  evil : 
his  actions  splendid,  but  without  rule  or  principle,  he  was 
alternately  the  support  and  the  terror  of  both  his  friends  and 
his  enemies ;  the  misfortune  or  the  refuge  of  his  country,  ac- 
cording as  he  declared  for  or  against  it.  It  was  said  of  him 
that  he  never  loved  any  one  or  made  a  friend,  himself  being  his 
only  object  of  regard,  and  his  only  rule  of  action  his  own 
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private  ambition,  to  which  he  reduced  everything,  and  he  died 
et  last  in  exile  and  abandoned  by  the  whole  world. 

The  Thirty  continued  to  exercise  great  cruelty  over  the 
Athenians,  who  seemed  for  a  time  almost  paralysed  with  terror 
and  dismay,  Every  one  trembled  for  themselves  or  their 
Mends,  and  no  one  dared  utter  the  least  complaint,  lest  it 
should  be  made  a  capital  crime  against  them.  Socrates  alone 
ventured  any  opposition ;  he  consoled  and  animated  the  senate 
and  citizens,  and  set  them  an  admirable  example  of  courage 
and  resolution.  The  Thirty,  who  knew  how  hateful  and 
obnoxious  they  had  rendered  themselves  to  the  citizens,  and 
consequently  stood  in  great  dread  of  them,  set  no  bounds  to 
their  cruelty  and  rapacity.  Nothing  was  heard  of  but  im- 
prisonments, confiscations  and  murders ;  until  at  length, 
rendered  desperate  by  despair,  they  'rose  up  against  them  in  a 
body  and  put  them  all  to  death.  Thus  ended  the  short*lived 
tyranny  of  the  Thirty,  which  lasted  about  ten  months.  Afber 
this  the  government  of  Athens  was  restored  to  its  usual  form. 


HIBTOET  OV  CTBUS  THE  TOUNQBB, — HIS  EXPEDITION  AGAINST 

BABTLOK,  AND  HIS  DEATH. 


Although  the  history  of  the  Persian  court  had  not  been 
marked  by  any  very  striking  event  during  the  long  period  of 
the  Peloponnesian  war,  it  had  been  the  scene  of  several  changes. 
Artaxerxes  had  been  succeeded  by  his  son  Xerxes,  whose 
reign,  however,  was  but  short,  he  being  assassinated  by  his 
younger  brother  Sogdianus,  who  in  his  turn  was  deposed, 
and  afterwards  put  to  death,  by  his  brother  Ochus,  When 
Ochus  was  established  on  the  throne,  he  changed  his  name  to 
Darius :  he  is  called  by  historians  Darius  Not)  us,  to  distinguish 
him  from  his  predecessors  of  that  name.  The  reign  of  Darius 
Nothus  lasted  nineteen  years,  in  the  course  of  which  time 
several  of  the  provinces  revolted,     Egypt,  Arabia,  and  the 
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Medes,  each  endeavoured  to  throw  of  the  yoke ;  Nothus,  hoir* 
ever,  took  u]^  arms  against  them^  and  reduced  them  to  their 
allegiance. 

Darius  Nothus  left  two  aoi»i, — Arsaoes,  who  muxseeded  hiift, 
and  C  jrus.    Arsaoes  took  the  name  of  Artaxerxes :  he  waa 
sumamed  bj  the  Ghreeks  Mnemon,  on  account  of  his  retentive 
Biemorj.     Gyrus,  generally  called  Cyilis  the  Younger,  to  dia* 
tinguish  him  from  Cyrus  the  Great,  had  been  afypointed  by  his 
father  governor  of  the  large  province  of  Asia  Minor,  bordering 
on  Greece.    He  was  one  of  the  most  accomplished  princeti  of 
his  age.    From  his  infancy  he  surpassed  all  his  companions  in 
the  exercises  and  attainments  of  those  rude  times,  such  as 
maiiaging  a  horse,  drawing  the  bow,  throwmg  the  dart^  and  thi^ 
chase.    These  advantages  were  set  off  by  the  nobleness  of  has 
demeanour,  by  an  engaging  aspect,  and  all  those  natural  graces 
which  so  much  Conduce  to  recoihmend  merit.    But  they  were 
sullied  by  an  inordinate  ambition,  which  tarnished  the  lustre 
of  his  nobler  qualities,  and  even  prompted  himi  to  aspire  to  the 
throne.     In  this  he  was  secretly  encouraged  by  his  mother, 
Parysatis,  who  doted  on  this  her  youngest  son  almost  to 
distraction.     He  plotted  the  destruction  of  his  brother  at  the 
ceremony  of  the  coronation,  on  which  occasion  the  Persian  kings 
were  wont  to  repair  to  the  city  of  Pasargades,  where  there 
was  a  temple  dedicated  to  the  goddess  who  presided  in  war, 
in  which  temple  the  coronation  Was  solemnized.    In  it  was  a 
robe  which  had  been  worn  by  Cyrus  the  Great,  and  which, 
consequently,  had  been  preserved  with  great  veneration.     It 
was  customary  for  the  prince,  after  being  crowned,  to  take  off 
his  own  robe,  and  put  on  this  of  the  ancient  Cyrus,  thereby 
ititimating  that  he  would  clothe  his  mind  with  the  great 
qualities  and  exalted  virtues  of  that  prince.     Afber  this  he  ate 
a  dry  fig,  chewed  some  leaves  of  the  turpentine  tree,  and  drank 
a  draught  composed  of  milk  and  vinegar,  to  signify  that  the 
sweets  of  sovereign  power  are  mingled  with  the  bitters  of  care 
and  disquiet.     Cyrus  had  planned  the  assassination  of  his 
her  at  the  instant  when  he  took  off  his  own  ^be  to  put  on 
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tlkat  of  jliheir  illustrious  ancestor;  but  haying  imparted  his 
4e9igQ  to  the  priest  who  officiated,  he  apprised  Artaxerzes  of 
it»  Artazerxes  caused  him  to  be  seized  before  he  had  time  to 
mrrj  his  project  into  execution,  and  immediately  condemned 
Idm  to  death ;  but  their  mother,  Farysatis,  no  sooner  heard 
Urbat  was  going  on,  than  she  flew  to  the  place  almost  out  of 
iKer  senses,  clasped  her  darling  son  in  her  arms,  and  so  fiu?  pre- 
vailed by  her  tears  and  prayers  as  to  obtain  his  pardon,  aud 
i^sequiently  to  have  him  sent  back  to  his  own  province. 

On  his  return  thither  he  thought  of  nothing  but  levying 
wur  against  his  brother ;  being,  in  addition  to  his  inordinate 
ambition,  inflamed  with  resentment  for  the  check  he  had 
received,  and  animated  with  the  desire  of  revenge.  He  raised 
all  the  troops  he  could  muster  in  his  own  districts,  and 
under  pretence  that  be  was  going  on  an  expedition  against  a 
governor  in  his  neighbourhood,  sent  to  request  aid  of  the 
G-reeks,  who,  not  suspecting  his  real  design,  furnished  him  with 
]Ld,0(X)  men.  When  everything  was  ready,  and  after  great 
preparation,  Cyrus,  now  in  his  twenty-third  year,  set  out  on 
hia  expedition.  When  they  had  proceeded  about  half-way, 
the  Greeks  discovered  the  real  intent  of  the  journey,  and  were 
highly  exasperated,  loudly  demanding  to  be  sent  back  again 
But  he  contrived,  by  prayers  and  entreaties,  to  appease  them, 
and  prevailed  on  them  to  proceed.  They  advanced  by  long 
miarches  to  within  a  few  days'  journey  of  Babylon,  where  the 
court  was  at  that  time  residing. 

Artaxerxes,  who  in  the  mean  time  had  been  fully  apprised 
of  his  brother's  movements,  prepared  for  his  reception,  and, 
having  assembled  a  numerous  army,  set  out  to  meet  him.  He 
aufOered  him,  however,  to  advance  within  tweniy-five  leagues  of 
^he  capital.  This  policy  threw  Cyrus  off  his  guard ;  for,  being 
aUow^  to  advance  thus  far  without  opposition,  he  began  to 
imagine  that  his  brother  did  not  intend  to  oppose  him,  and, 
lulled  by  it  into  security,  he  suffered  his  army  to  march  in 
great  negligence,  and  without  any  order ;  when,  on  a  sudden, 
while  in  his  chariot^  with  only  a  £qw  soldiers  round  him,  and  th^ 
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reft  dispersed  about,  a  horseman  in  the  advance  came  at  fall 
speed,  with  the  intelligence  that  the  enemy  were  approaching 
in  order  of  battle.  Immediately  the  greatest  confusion  en- 
sued :  Cyrus  leaped  from  his  chariot,  and  getting  on  horseback, 
javelin  in  hand,  gave  orders  to  the  troops  to  stand  to  their 
arms  and  fall  into  their  ranks,  which  was  done  with  so  much 
expedition  that  they  had  not  time  even  to  refresh  themselves. 
Cyrus  placed  himself  in  the  centre,  and  was  surrounded  by 
his  most  chosen  troops,  chiefly  Persians;  his  head  was  un- 
covered, as  were  those  of  all  the  Persians,  it  being  their  custom 
to  give  battle  in  this  manner.  It  was  past  noon,  and  the 
enemy  did  not  appear ;  but  about  three  a  great  dust  like  a  white 
cloud  arose,  followed  soon  after  by  a  blackness  that  overcast 
the  whole  plain.  Then  was  seen  the  glittering  of  arms  and 
lances.  Artaxerxes  had  posted  himself  in  the  main  body,  with 
the  flower  of  the  whole  army,  and  had  6,000  horse  for  his 
guard.  Though  he  was  in  the  centre  he  was  beyond  Cyrus's 
left  wing,  so  much  did  the  front  of  his  own  army  exceed 
that  of  his  brother  in  extent.  A  hundred  and  fifby  chariots 
armed  with  scythes  were  placed  in  front,  at  some  distance 
from  each  other;  the  scythes  were  fixed  to  the  axles,  down- 
ward, so  as  to  cut  down  and  overthrow  all  before  them.  Arta- 
xerxes advanced  slowly  and  in  good  order,  without  noise  or 
confusion.  This  very  much  surprised  the  G-reeks,  who  had 
been  told  the  contrary  by  Cyrus,  and  who  expected  to  see 
much  hurry  and  tumult  in  so  great  a  multitude.  When  the 
two  armies  were  within  four  or  five  hundred  paces  of  each 
other,  the  G-reeks,  on  whose  valour  and  experience  Cyrus 
chiefly  relied,  and  who  had  been  desired  by  him  to  begin  the 
attack,  began  to  march,  slowly  at  first,  and  singing  the  hymn 
of  battle  in  a  low  tone.  But  when  they  got  nearer  to  the 
enemy,  they  set  up  the  war-cry,  struck  their  darts  on  their 
shields  to  frighten  the  horses,  and  rushed  upon  the  enemy  with 
all  their  force.  The  suddenness  of  the  attack,  combined  with 
outcry  and  noise,  astounded  Vie  barbarians,  who  at  firs 
ky  and  fled  before  them ;.  but.  Artaxerxes  rallied  them,  and 
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wheeled  round,  intending  to  attack  the  Greeks  from  behind,  and 
thus  to  surround  them ;  which  Cyrus  observing,  spurred  on 
hifi  horse,  and  as  soon  as  he  perceived  his  brother,  cried  out,  his 
eyes  sparkling  with  rage,  '*  I  see  him  ! — I  see  him !"  and  made 
towards  him  surrounded  bj  his  nobles.  The  contest  was  short, 
bat  violent ;  Cyrus  opening  his  way  through  the  troops  that 
were  before  his  brother,  rushed  upon  him  and  killed  his  horse 
which  fell  with  him  to  the  ground.  Artaxenes,  however,  quickly 
rose  and  mounted  another,  when  Cyrus  attacked  him  a  second 
time  and  wounded  him.  The  king  now  sprang  fiiriously  forward, 
urging  his  horse  against  Cyrus,  who,  rushing  headlong  without 
any  regard  to  his  own  person,  threw  himself  into  the  midst  of  a 
flight  of  darts  aimed  at  him  on  all  sides,  and  fell 
overpowered  by  numbers.  The  principal  persons  of 
his  court,  resolving  not  to  survive  so  good  a  master,  and  one  so 
much  beloved,  were  all  killed  round  his  body.  A^en  Artaxerxes 
ascertained  that  his  brother  was  killed,  he  ordered  his  head  and 
his  right  hand  to  be  cut  off,  according  to  the  savage  custom  of 
the  Persians,  and  having  caused  the  head  to  be  shown  to  the 
enemy,  to  strike  them  with  terror  and  dismay,  he  pursued 
them  with  great  slaughter  into  their  camp. 
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Of  the  13,000  Greeks  that  followed  Cyrus,  3,000  perished 
with  him  ;  the  remaining  10,000,  though  greatly  dispirited  by 
the  loss  of  their  commander,  and  surrounded  by  dangers  and 
difficulties,  had  no  sooner  recovered  from  the  first  shock  of  con- 
sternation and  dismay  than  they  naturally  began  to  think  of 
effecting  their  retreat  toward  their  native  land.  But  no  soone* 
was  Artaxerxes  apprised  of  their  intention  than  he  sought  to 
frustrate  it.  He  followed  them  with  his  army  a  considerable 
distance,  and,  thinking  it  would  be  more  easy  to  vanquish  them 
by  fraud  and  stratagem  than  by  force,  he  contrived,  under  a 
show  of  friendship,  and  by  means  of  one  of  his  generals,  to 
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inveigle  the  principal  of  the  Greek  officers  into  his  tent,  where 
he  caused  them  all  to  be  basely  massacred. 

When  the  news  of  this  catastrophe  reached  the  rest  of  the 
Greeks  they  were  seized  with  the  utmost  distress  and  oonster- 
nation.  Without  commanders,  without  provisions,  money,  or 
horses,  many  thousand  miles  distant  from  their  native  counlay, 
destitute  of  all  succour,  and  pursued  by  a  victorious  anoy 
numbering  a  million  of  men,  they  gave  themselves  up  to  gri^ 
and  despair,  Whilst  they  were  in  this  perplexity,  Zenophon,  a 
young  Athenian,  till  then  unknown,  but  who  has  since  been 
celebrated,  not  only  as  a  great  captain  and  philosophy,  but 
also  as  the  best  historian  amongst  the  Greeks,  went  in  the 
middle  of  the  night  to  the  few  officers  who  were  lefb,  and  repre- 
sented to  them  the  necessity  of  doing  something  to  rescue  them- 
selves &om  their  perilous  situation,  and  of  promptly  taking 
measures  suitable  to  the  urgency  of  the  occasion,  and  advising 
that  they  should  immediately  nominate  generals  to  supply  the 
places  of  those  they  had  lost.  This  somewhat  revived  their 
drooping  spirits,  and  they  summoned  sufficient  courage  to  call  a 
council,  and  to  choose  five  from  amongst  their  number  to  tak^ 
the  command,  of  whom  Xenophon  was  one.  This  important  step 
achieved,  they  began  to  rally  from  their  depression  and  prepare 
for  their  march  homewards,  in  such  order  and  in  that  way  which 
would  be  most  likely  to  secure  them  from  molestation.  They 
caused  the  army  to  be  drawn  up  in  the  form  of  a  square 
battalion,  with  the  baggage  placed  in  the  centre,  and  the  archers 
and  slingers  on  the  outside  to  keep  off  the  enemy. 

In  this  manner  they  set  forward,  being  followed  by  the 
Persians,  who  did  not  dare  to  attack  them  in  that  form,  being  well 
aware  of  the  prowess  of  the  Greeks ;  but  contented  themselves 
with  annoying  and  harrassing  them  whenever  they  halted  to 
rest  or  procure  food.  They  continued  their  toilsome  and 
hazardous  journey  for  four  months,  encountering  innumerable 
difficulties,  crossing  many  dangerous  passes  and  vast  rivers, 
ngst  others  the  Tigris  and  the  Euphrates,  the  former  of 
they  went  round  and  passed  at  its  source ;  and  the  latter 
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Hbej  forded  also  near  its  source,  having  the  water  nearly  up  to 
their  middles,  working  their  way  through  a  thousand  fierce  and 
bftrborous  enemies,  and  enduring  the  greatest  hardships  fix)m 
hunger  and  fatigue.  Thej  suffered  exceedingly  in  their  pro- 
gress from  a  north  wind  accompanied  by  snow,  which  bleur  in 
their  faces  and  almost  prevented  respiration;  so  that  they 
thought  it  necessary,  according  to  their  gross  superstition,  to 
sacrifice  to  the  wind,  in  hopes  of  propitiating  it ;  and  it  is 
related  that  after  this  it  did  somewhat  abate.  They  sometimes 
bad  to  march  through  snow  five  or  six  feet  deep ;  so  that  many 
died  of  £atigue,  and  others  lost  their  sight,  or  had  their  feet  or 
toes  frozen  off.  To  guard  against  the  first  of  these  evils,  they 
were  obliged  to  wear  something  black  before  their  eyes,  and  for 
the  second  to  keep  the  legs  always  in  motion,  and  to  bare  the 
feet  at  night. 

At  length,  from  the  top  of  a  very  high  mountain,  called 
Tacqua,  the  vanguard  descried  the  sea.  Those  who  first  per- 
ceived it  immediately  raised  shouts  of  joy,  which  lasted  a 
considerable  time.  Xenophon  and  his  brother  commanders 
bearing  the  outcry  concluded  they  were  attacked  by  an  enemy, 
and  hastened  to  their  assistance.  But  as  they  approached, 
the  cry  of  '*  The  sea  1  the  sea  !*'  was  distinctly  heard,  and  their 
alarm  changed  into  joy.  When  they  reached  the  top  of  the 
mountain  nothing  was  heard  but  a  confused  cry  of  the  whole 
army,  crying  out  together,  ^  The  sea !  the  sea !  the  sea !" 
whilst  they  could  not  refrain  from  tears.  The  men  were  running 
about  and  embracing  each  other,  and  even  their  generals  and 
officers,  with  the  most  tumultuous  joy,  at  thus  finding  them- 
selves so  near  the  termination  of  their  perils  and  sufferings ; 
then  immediately,  without  waiting  for  orders,  they  heaped  up 
a  pile  of  stones,  and  erected  a  trophy  with  broken  bucklers  and 
shields. 

Thus  victorious  over  all  the  obstacles  in  their  way,  and  over 
all  the  dangers  which  assailed  them,  either  from  open  force  or 
secret  frau^  did  this  intrepid  little  band  reach  their  native 
eountry  with  the  loss  of  only  2000  mien,  who  perished  either 
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iu  ^(X^uutei^  with  the  enemy,  or  who  died  of  hunger  and 

Thii  oalebrated  retreat  has  ever  been  considered  bj  those 
who  are  reckoned  the  best  judges  of  such  matters  as  the  boldest 
«ud  beat  conducted  exploit  to  be  found  in  history,  and  is 
deemed  a  perfect  model  of  its  kind.  It  is  related  of  Marc 
Antony,  that  long  after,  when  pursued  by  the  Parthians  in 
almost  the  same  country,  finding  himself  hard  pressed,  and  in 
similar  danger,  he  cried  out  in  admiration  of  their  invincible 
valour,  "  Oh  the  retreat  of  the  Ten  Thousand !"  The  Greeks 
themselves  were  greatly  inspirited  by  it.  Not  only 
' '  '  was  their  confidence  in  their  own  prowess  increased, 

but  also  their  contempt  of  the  barbarians,  when  they  saw  that 
the  whole  power  of  Persia  had  not  been  able  to  prevent  their 
countrymen  from  returning  to  their  native  country.  They 
perceived  that  gold,  silver,  luxury  and  voluptuousness,  were 
the  sole  boast  of  the  gi'eat  monarch,  and  that  his  opulence  and 
splendour  were  exhibited  merely  from  pride  and  ostentation. 

In  the  meantime  the  Persian  court  was  the  scene  of  great 
discord,  intrigue  and  cruelty.  After  the  death  of  Cyrus,  his 
mother,  Parysatis,  was  inconsolable  for  his  loss,  and  seemed  to 
give  vent  to  her  grief  by  inflicting  savage  vengeance  and 
cruelties  on  all  those  whom  she  supposed  to  have  had  any 
hand  in  it.  A  Persian  officer,  who,  either  to  gain  favour  with 
Artaxerxes,  or  from  foolish  vanity,  had  been  imprudent  enough 
to  boast  that  he  had  given  Cyrus  his  death-blow,  she  caused 
to  be  seized,  and,  having  ordered  his  eyes  to  be  torn  out,  she 
had  melted  lead  poured  into  his  ears,  in  which  horrid  tor- 
ments the  unfortunate  wretch  expired.  Misibates,  the  king's 
eunuch,  who  had  cut  off  the  head  and  right  hand  of  Cyrus, 
although  it  had  been  done  expressly  by  his  master's  orders,  she 
caused  to  be  flayed  alive,  and  then,  being  fastened  to  four  stakes 
left  him  to  die  in  that  miserable  manner.  Mithridates,  a 
fevourite  officer  of  the  king,  whom  she  also  suspected  of 
hftring  been  concerned  in  his  death,  she  condemned  to  the 
of  the  trough,  one  of  the  most  cruel  torments  ever 
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iiiYented.  The  unhappy  criminal  was  laid  on  his  back  in  a  kind 
of  horse-trough,  and  strongly  fastened  to  the  four  comers  of  it ; 
bis  head,  hands,  and  feet  protruded  through  holes  made  for 
the  purpose,  the  rest  of  his  body  being  covered  with  another 
trough.  In  this  horrid  state  water  and  victuals  were  given 
him  from  time  to  time,  in  order  to  prolong  his  misery ;  honey 
mixed  with  milk  was  given  him  to  drink,  and  his  face,  hands 
and  feet,  were  smeared  over  with  it,  which,  as  he  was  constantly 
exposed  to  the  rays  of  the  sun  in  that  intensely  hot  climate, 
attracted  the  flies  and  other  insects,  which  continually  preyed 
upon  him.  The  miserable  victim  sometimes  lingered  from 
fifteen  to  twenty  days  in  this  wretched  state. 

It  is  truly  revolting  to  relate  the  scenes  of  horrid  and 
savage  cruelty  which  so  frequently  sully  the  pages  of  history 
during  these  dark  and  barbarous  ages.  One  more  specimen 
of  the  cruelty  of  Parysatis,  and  to  which  the  others  seemed 
but  a  prelude,  shall  for  the  present  suffice.  Artaxerxes,  before 
his  coming  to  the  throne,  had  espoused  Statira,  a  lady  of 
extraordinary  beauty  and  fascination,  the  daughter  of  a  Persian 
nobleman  of  high  quality  and  rank.  The  influence  of  Statira 
over  her  husband  was  almost  unbounded,  and  had,  consequently, 
excited  the  hatred  and  jealousy  of  the  cruel  and  revengeftd 
Parysatis,  who  envied  the  credit  she  had  with  the  king,  her  son, 
and  which  she  knew  to  be  founded  in  love  and  confidence.  The 
two  queens  lived  together  with  every  exterior  mark  of  love  and 
aflection,  but  secretly  suspicious  and  distrustful  of  each  other. 
Statira,  who  was  well  aware  of  her  mother-in-law's  implacable 
hatred,  had  so  great  a  dread  of  being  poisoned,  that  whenever 
they  happened  to  dine  together,  she  would  never  eat  but  of  the 
same  dish,  and  even  of  the  same  piece  with  her.  One  day,  after 
a  show  of  more  than  ordinary  kindness,  Parysatis  took  an  ex- 
quisitely delicious  bird,  and  having  cut  it  in  two,  gave  one  half 
to  Statira,  and  ate  the  other  herself.  Statira  was  soon  after 
seized  with  sharp  pains,  and  having  left  the  table,  died  in  con- 
Yulsions. 

Artai^erxes,  wbo^  from  the  symptoms,  was  suspicious  of  the 
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pause,  made  the  strictest  inquiries.  He  had  all  his  mother's 
cheers  and  servants  seized  and  put  to  the  question,  when  G^ygis, 
om  of  Parysatis*  women  and  confidantes,  confessed  the  whole. 
One  side  of  the  knife  with  which  she  had  divided  the  bird  had 
been  rubbed  with  a  verj  subtle  poison,  and  after  cutting  it  in 
two,  she  kept  the  sound  part  for  her  own  eating,  and  gave  the 
h^lf  which  was  poisoned  to  Statira. 

The  grief  and  indignation  of  Artaxerxes  knew  no  bounds ;  he 
oaosed  Gygis  and  all  who  had  had  any  concern  in  the  iaransac- 
tion  to  be  put  to  death  with  the  most  cruel  torments,  and  con« 
fined  his  mother  Parjsatis  to  Babylon  for  the  remainder  of 
her  life,  telling  h^  he  would  never  set  foot  in  the  place 
while  she  was  there. 


Ill    «l I H     I 


A   SHOfiT   HISTORY   OE   SOCEATES. 


We  now  return  to  Athens  and  Greece.  It  was  much  about 
this  time,  within  two  or  three  years  of  the  expedition  of  Cyrus 
and  the  return  of  the  Ten  Thousand,  that  an  event  occurred 
which  has  stained  the  annals  and  sullied  the  glory  of  Athens 
even  down  to  the  present  day;  this  was  the  condemnation 
and  death  of  Socrates. 

This  "prince  of  philosophers,*'  as  he  has  been  termed  by 
historians,  was  born  at  Athens  in  the  fourth  year  of  the  seventy- 
seventh  Olympiad,  a.m.  3,533.  His  father  was  a  sculptor,  and 
Socrates  was  brought  up  to  the  profession,  at  which  he  was  very 
expert,  and  in  which  he  attained  such  profieiency  that  a  very 
fine  Mercury  and  Graces,  said  to  be  his  work,  were  shown  at 
Athens  many  years  afber  his  time.  Criton,  a  celebrated  philo- 
sopher, is  reported  to  have  taken  him  out  of  his  father's  shop, 
from  admiration  of  his  fine  qualities.  He  was  afterwards  the  dis- 
ciple of  Archelaus,  another  ^ninent  philosopher,  who  conceived 
a  great  affection  for  him.  Under  him  he  studied  physics,  also  the 
works  of  nature,  the  movements  of  the  heavens,  the  stars  and 
jynd  all  the  philosopl^  known  at  that  time.    Socrates 
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vnm  idwajrs  poor;  his  father  left  Him  fourscore  minflB,--that  is 
about  4,000  livres^-^which  be  lent  to  one  of  bia  friends  wbo 
had  occasion  for  tbat  sum ;  but  bis  friend's  affairs  baving  taken 
an  ill  turn,  be  lost  tbe  whole  of  it;  yet  be  bore  the  loss  with  so 
mnch  equanimity  tbat  be  was  not  eren  beard  to  complain? 
indeed,  be  was  always  a  striking  example  of  the  contempt  of 
riches,  and  tbe  love  of  porerty.  He  accustomed  himself  to  a 
aober  and  laborious  life,  considering  it  a  divine  perfection  to  be 
itk  want  of  nothing,  and  that  the  less  we  are  contented  wi<^ 
tbe  sooner  we  approach  the  divinity.  The  peculiar  austerity  of 
his  Hfe  did  not,  however,  render  him  gloomy  or  morose.  In 
eompany  and  conversation  be  was  gay  and  even  facetious ;  and, 
thongh  be  was  so  poor,  he  always  prided  himself  on  the  neatness 
and  eleanliness  of  his  person  and  bouse. 

Tbe  richest  persons  in  Athens  were  his  friends ;  but  they 
never  could  prevail  upon  him  to  accept  any  part  of  their 
wealth.  On  a  certain  occasion,  seeing  tbe  pomp  and  show  dis* 
played,  and  tbe  quantity  of  gold  and  silver  employed  in  the 
entertainment,  he  said,  congratulating  himself  on  his  condition, 
*.'  How  many  things  there  are  here  that  I  do  not  want."  One 
of  bis  most  distinguishing  characteristics  was  a  tranquillity  of 
soul  that  no  accident,  no  injury,  no  loss  or  illtreatment  could 
ever  alter ;  though  it  was  believed  that  be  was  by  nature  hasty 
and  passionate,  and  that  tbe  moderation  he  attained  was  tbe 
resiQt  of  reflection  and  the  endeavours  he  used  to  subdue 
and  correct  himself.  He  was  accustomed  to  desire  his  friends 
to  apprize  him  whenever  they  saw  him  in  danger  of  falling  into 
a  passion ;  and  so  great  was  tbe  command  he  obtained  over 
himself,  that,  at  the  first  signal,  he  either  softened  his  tone  or 
was  silent.  Once,  finding  himself  in  great  emotion  against  a 
slave,  "I  would  beat  you,"  said  he,  "if  I  were  not  angry." 
Another  time,  baving  received  a  box  on  the  ear,  he  said,  with 
a  smile,  "  It  is  a  misfortune  not  to  know  when  to  put  on  a 
helmet."  Is  not  the  forbearance  of  this  heathen  philosopher  a 
i«proacb  to  many  professing  Christians,  who,  instead  of  fol- 
lowing tbe  precept  of  their  divine  Ma8ter,-^when  smitten 
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on  the  one  cheek,  to  turn  the  other  also, — ^would,  in  all  pro* 
bability,  be  satisfied  with  nothing  short  of  the  life  of  the  person 
who  might  have  given  them  sue  han  offence  p  But  Socrates  had 
no  need  to  go  out  of  his  own  house  to  find  cause  to  exercise  his 
patience.  He  had  married  a  wife  of  a  capricious  and  violent 
temper.  He  was  not  ignorant  of  her  character  when  he  took 
her  for  his  companion,  but  acknowledged  that  he  had  chosen 
her  expressly  from  the  conviction  that  if  he  were  capable  of 
bearing  her  insults,  there  would  be  no  one,  however  difi&cult 
to  endure,  with  whom  he  could  not  live.  The  name  of  this 
woman  was  Xantippe.  There  was  no  kind  of  abuse  or  injurious 
treatment  which  he  did  not  experience  from  her.  She  would 
sometimes  be  so  transported  with  rage  as  to  tear  his  cloak  in 
the  street ;  and  one  day,  after  venting  all  the  reproaches  her 
fury  could  suggest,  she  threw  a  pan  of  water  over  him  ;  but  he 
only  laughed,  and  said,  "  So  much  thunder  must  needs  produce 
a  shower." 

As  Socrates  advanced  in  life,  he  devoted  his  labours  princi- 
pally to  the  instruction  of  youth,  in  order  to  store  their  minds 
with  useful  information,  and  sow  in  them  the  seeds  of  virtue. 
The  service  he  did  the  state  by  this  conduct  was  inexpressibly 
great,  and  never  had  any  master  a  greater  number  of  disciples. 
The  celebrated  Plato,  who  was  one  of  these,  when  he  was  at  the 
point  of  death  thanked  the  gods  for  three  things : — ^that  he  was 
indued  with  a  rational  soul ;  that  he  was  a  Greek  and  not  a 
barbarian ;    and  that  he  had  been  bom  in  the  lifetime  of 
Socrates.    Alcibiades  was  his  pupil,  as  has  been  related  in  the 
account  of  that  celebrated  Athenian ;  likewise  Zenophon,  who 
studied  under  him  before  he  accompanied  Cyrus  in  his  expe- 
dition against  his  brother,  and  who,  after  his  return,  collected 
and  published  his  master's  discourses,  together  with  an  account 
of  his  death.     The  ardour  of  the  Athenian  youth  to  follow  him 
was  incredible.    They  left  father  and  mother,  and  renounced  all 
parties  of  pleasure  to  attend  to  him  and  to  listen  to  his  dis- 
courses.   He  had  no  open  school,  no  set  time  for  his  lessons, 
like  the  rest  of  the  philosophers ;  he  had  neither  benches  nor  a 
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professor's  cliair.  He  was  the  pMlosopher  of  all  times  and  all 
seasons.  He  taught  in  all  places,  and  upon  all  occasions — ^in 
walking,  in  conversation,  and  at  meals,  in  the  midst  of  the 
people  in  public  assemblies,  in  the  senate,  and  in  prison  itself. 
Even  when  he  drank  the  poison,  he  did  not  cease  to  philosophize, 
and  to  instruct  mankind. 


07   THE   D^MOlf,    OB   FAMILIAB   SFIBIT,   OF   SOCBATES. 


In  relating  the  life  or  history  of  Socrates,  we  must  not  omit 
some  allusion  to  a  peculiarity  which  distinguished  him  from  all 
other  sages  of  antiquity.  This  was  a  kind  of  prescience  or  in- 
telligence which  attended  him  through  life.  He  himself  used 
to  call  it  his  presiding  genius  or  dsemon,  by  which  word  was 
understood  in  the  Greek  language  something  of  a  divine  nature, 
as  a  secret  view  or  sign ;  that  is,  such  an  inspiration  as  diviners 
were  supposed  to  have.  This  genius  used,  according  to  his  own 
account,  to  assist  him  with  its  councils  and  protection  in  all  the 
principal  actions  of  his  life :  though  it  does  not  appear  that  it 
so  much  induced  him  to  act,  as  it  prevented  him  by  its  warnings 
from  doing  or  proceeding  in  anything  that  was  likely  to  be 
detrimental,  or  in  any  way  to  injure  him.  He  received  the  same 
impression  when  any  of  his  friends  were  about  to  engage  in  a 
doubtful  enterprise,  provided  they  communicated  it  to  him ;  and 
many  instances  are  left  on  record  by  historians,  wherein  they 
found  themselves  very  unfortunate  when  they  neglected  to 
attend  to  him.  He  prognosticated  the  unfortunate  result  of 
the  expedition  to  Sicily,  long  before  it  happened,  and  many 
similar  occurrences,  which  he  attributed  entirely  to  his  dsemon, 
and  declared  to  be  from  the  inspiration  of  that  spirit. 

The  ancients  had  different  sentiments  respecting  the  nature 
and  existence  of  this  genius.  The  notion  that  men  have  genii 
or  angels  given  to  direct  and  guard  them  was  not  unknown 
to  the  pagans ;  and  it  was  the  opinion  amongst  many,  not  only 
of  his  contemporaries,  but  since,  that  the  d^mon  of  Socrates 
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was  of  tbis  descriptioii ;  whilst  others  hare  considered  it  as 
nothing  more  than  the  force  and  rectitude  of  his  own  judgment^ 
aided  by  reflection  and  ei:perieQce,  which  enabled  him  to  foresee 
the  probable  result  of  those  things  respecting  which  he  was 
constdted,  or  deliberated  within  himself.  With  the  different  and 
conflicting  opinions-  on  this  subject  the  historian  of  the  present 
day  has  little  or  nothing  to  do,  beyond  recording  it  as  a 
curious  historical  fact.  Whatever  it  might  be — ^whether  it 
were  really  a  divine  or  supernatural  inflatus,  or  merely  the 
result  of  extraordinary  natural  endowments, — it  had  the  effect  of 
exalting  him  exceedingly  in  the  opinion  of  his  countrymen,  and 
of  increasing  that  authority  and  high  estimation  in  which  he 
was  universally  held. 


niS    ACCTJSATIOI?^   AIs'D    DEATH. 


The  great  merit  of  Socrates,  and  the  high  reputation  he  had 
attained,  whilst  it  called  forth  the  admiration  of  many  of  his 
fellow-'countryraen,  excited  envy  in  the  minds  of  less  generous 
natures ;  and  the  uncompromising  manner  in  which  he  exposed 
and  decried  whatever  approached  to  false  philosophy  and  bad 
taste,  raised  against  him  some  powerftil  enemies  ;  amongst  these, 
more  especially,  was  a  sect  of  assuming  men  who  sprang  up 
about  this  time,  and  who,  ranking  themselves  amongst  the  first 
sages  in  Greece,  were  the  very  reverse  in  their  manners  and 
conduct.  They  were  called  Sophists,  and  wandered  about  from 
city  to  city,  setting  themselves  up  as  oracles,  and  professing 
to  know  everything  and  to  teach  everything;  whereas  their 
young  disciples  acquired  nothing  from  their  precepts  but  a  silly 
conceit  of  themselves,  and  a  universal  contempt  for  others ; 
so  that  their  scholars  quitted  their  schools  more  vain  and 
self-sufficient  than  when  they  entered  them.  Socrates  found 
it  necessary  to  oppose  this  bad  taste,  and  warn  the  youth 
against  it ;  but  as  the  chief  art  of  these  Sophists  consisted  in 
dazzling  their  auditors  with  a  viain  glitter  and  rapid  flow  of 
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words,  he  thought  the  best  mode  of  proceeding  agamst  them 
wasy  not  by  direct  attack  and  continued  discourse,  but  bj 
address  and  irony,  which  he  well  knew  how  to  employ  with 
wonderful  art  and  delicacy ;  concealing,  under  an  appearance  of 
simplicity  and  ignorance,  the  beauty  and  force  of  his  genius. 
Kature,  which  had  given  him  so  fine  a  soul,  seemed  to  have 
fonned  his  outside  expressly  for  supporting  the  ironic  character. 
fie  was  not  only  very  ugly,  but  had  also  something  stupid  and 
blockish  in  his  physiognomy.  The  whole  air  of  his  person 
corresponded  with  that  of  his  countenance.  When  he  hap- 
pened to  be  in  company  with  any  of  these  would-be  philo* 
sophers,  he  would  ask  some  simple  question,  in  a  plain  manner 
and  with  a  dij£dent  air.  The  Sophist,  after  listening  to  him 
with  scornful  attention,  would  attempt  to  dazzle  him  with  a 
▼tin  glitter  and  accustomed  volubility.  Socrates,  after  praising 
his  opponent's  eloquence,  would  request  him  to  adapt  himself 
to  his  weakness,  and  condescend  so  far  as  to  answer  his  ques- 
tions in  a  few  words,  because  neither  his  memory  nor  his  wit 
were  capable  of  retaining  or  comprehendiag  such  a  fme  and 
exalted  oration.  The  Sophist  could  not  recede,  and  when 
Socrates  liad  drawn  him  out  of  his  entrenchment  by  obliging 
him  to  answer  his  questions  scientifically,  1^  carried  him  on 
from  one  to  another  till  he  led  him  to  the  most  absurd  con- 
sequences, and,  after  having  reduced  him  either  to  contradict 
himself  or  be  silent,  he  would  complain  that  the  learned  man 
would  not  vouchsafe  to  instruct  him.  The  young  people  thus 
perceiving  their  incapacity,  changed  their  admiration  into  con- 
tempt ;  so  that  the  name  of  Sophist  at  length  became  ridiculous 
and  even  odious,  and  has  been  applied  ever  since  to  denote 
subtle  and  ingenious,  but  fallacious,  arguments  and  propositions^ 
This  conduct  of  Socrates,  whilst  it  ommasked  the  vain  preten** 
sions  of  these  assuming  and  arrogant  men,  drew  upon  him  at 
the  same  time  their  hatred  and  resentment,  and  they  resolved 
on  his  destruction.  They  began  to  practise  against  him,  secretly 
at  first,  and  in  the  dark — ridiculing  him  in  the  theatres  and  on 
public  occasions;  and  a  dramatic  poet  of  that  day,  named 
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Axistophanes,  celebrated  for  the  keen  seyerity  of  his  satires, 
composed  a  piece  called  ''  The  Clouds,"  in  which  the  philosopher 
was  represented  perched  in  the  air,  &om  whence  he  wa«  giving 
forth  the  most  ridiculous  maxims  and  subtleties.  Socrates 
being  informed  of  it,  went  to  see  the  piece,  contrary  to  his  usual 
custom ;  for  he  seldom  or  never  went  to  see  such  representations. 
He  did  not  betray  the  least  emotion,  nor  any  sign  of  discontent ; 
and  some  strangers  who  were  present  being  desirous  of  knowing 
whom  it  was  that  was  thus  alluded  to,  he  rose  from  his  seat  and 
showed  himself  during  the  whole  of  the  time  without  any 
appearance  of  resentment.  These  were  the  first  blows  that 
were  aimed  at  him,  and  were  but  a  prelude  to  the  further 
machinations  of  his  enemies.  The  troubles,  however,  to  which 
the  state  was  exposed  iq  the  long  war  and  its  consequences, 
caused  them  to  lie  long  dormant,  and  it  was  several  years 
before  he  was  accused  id  due  form.  Socrates  was  the  first 
among  the  pagans  who  publicly  taught,  "  That  there  is  but  one 
Q-od,  the  Creator  and  Director  of  the  universe."  His  enemies 
laid  hold  of  this  as  a  pretext  most  hkely  to  influence  the 
people.  He  was  accused  of  denying  the  gods  worshipped  by 
his  country,  and  of  endeavouring  to  introduce  a  new  worship ;  of 
corrupting  the  youth  by  instilling  wrong  principles  concerning 
the  divinity ;  and  of  inquiring,  firom  an  impious  curiosity,  into 
what  passes  in  the  heavens  and  in  the  bowels  of  the  earth ;  with 
many  other  charges,  equally  ridiculous  and  groundless. 

He  was  first  publicly  accused,  in  a  full  assembly  of  the  people, 
by  a  citizen  of*  considerable  talent  and  credit,  named  Melitus ; 
and  the  Athenians,  hasty,  easily  excited,  and  accustomed  to  be 
swayed  by  their  orators,  listened  with  too  much  complacency. 
This  encouraged  his  adversaries  to  proceed,  and  he  was  soon  after- 
wards accused  in  due  form.  His  friends  immediately  undertook 
his  defence.  Lysias,  the  most  able  orator  of  that  time,  com- 
posed an  elaborate  discourse,  in  which  he  vindicated  the  conduct 
of  Socrates  with  great  force  and  skill,  interspersing  the  whole 
with  tender  and  pathetic  strokes  calculated  to  work  upon  the 
feelings  of  the  hearers.  Socrates  read  it  with  pleasure ;  but 
told  Lysias  frankly  that  it  would  not  suit  him,  inasmuch  as  it 
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iKras  more  conformable  to  the  rules  of  rhetoric  than  to  the  senti- 
ments and  fortitude  of  a  philosopher  under  his  circumstances. 
He  accordingly  prepared  his  own  defence,  which  he  pronounced 
himself.  It  was  delivered  in  that  simple  and  artless,  yet  firm 
flsnd  intrepid  manner,  which  had  distinguished  all  his  life  and 
actions.  His  discourse  had  nothing  in  it  weak  and  timorous, 
but  was  bold,  manly,  and  generous,  without  passion  or  emotion, 
and  full  of  the  noble  liberty  of  a  philosopher,  resulting  from 
greatness  of  soul  and  the  consciousness  of  truth  and  innocence. 
His  zealous  and  attached  disciple,  Plato,  who  was  present, 
transcribed  it,  and,  without  any  addition,  composed  from  it  the 
work  called  "  The  Apology  of  Socrates.'*  It  is  considered  one 
of  the  most  consiunmate  master-pieces  of  ancient  oratory. 

"  Upon  what  foundation,"  said  he,  "  can  it  be  alleged  that  I 
do  not  acknowledge  the  gods  of  the  republic,  when  it  is  well 
known  that  I  am  accustomed  to  sacrifice  to  them,  both  in  the 
temples  and  in  my  own  house  ?  And  as  to  corrupting  the  youth 
and  instilling  false  principles  into  them,  let  the  number  and 
character  of  my  disciples  decide,  whom  I  have  always  instructed 
openly  and  in  public ;  nor  can  it  be  denied  that  the  whole  aim 
and  tenor  of  my  discourses  have  constantly  been  to  persuade 
both  yoimg  and  old  against  too  much  love  for  the  body,  for 
riches,  and  all  other  precarious  things,  of  whatever  nature  they 
may  be,  and  against  too  little  regard  for  the  soul,  which  ought 
to  be  the  chief  object  of  their  concern  and  attention.  It  is 
also  well  known  I  have  incessantly  urged  that  virtue  does  not 
proceed  from  riches  ;  but,  on  the  contrary,  riches  from  virtue ; 
and  that  all  the  other  goods  of  human  life,  whether  public  or 
private,  have  their  source  in  the  same  principle.  If  to  speak 
in  this  manner,  oh,  Athenians  !"  continued  he,  "  be  to  corrupt 
youth,  I  confess  myself  guilty  and  deserve  to  be  punished.  Pass 
on  me  what  sentence  you  please ;  but  I  can  neither  repent  nor 
change  my  conduct.  I  must  not  suspend  or  abandon  a  vocation 
which  God  himself  has  imposed  upon  me — the  care  and  charge 
of  instructing  my  fellow-citizens.  Tou  know,  Athenians,  I 
have  never  sold  my  instructions :  my  poverty  is  an  undeniable 
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evidence  for  me  in  this  respect,  nor  can  even  envy  or  slander 
reproach  me  with  it.  As  to  that  dssmon,  or  voice  divine,  which 
Melitus  has  taken  so  much  pains  to  ridicule, — ^it  has  attached 
itself  to  me  from  my  infancy.  It  is  a  voice  which  1  never  hear 
but  when  it  would  prevent  me  from  anything  I  have  resolved 
on  that  woold  be  hurtful  to  me.  It  is  the  same  being  that  has 
always  opposed  me  when  I  would  have  intermeddled  with  the 
affairs  of  the  republic ;  and  that  with  the  greatest  reason,  for  I 
should  have  been  amongst  the  dead  long  ago,  had  I  been  con- 
cerned in  the  measures  of  the  State,  without  in  the  least  bene- 
fiting my  country." 

Socrates  pronounced  his  discourse  with  so  firm  and  intrepid 
a  tone  that  he  seemed  rather  the  master  of  his  judges  than  the 
accused,  yet  without  losing  any  of  that  majesty  so  natural  to 
him.  At  first  Melitus  gained  only  a  fifth  part  of  the  voices  of 
the  whole  number,  amounting  to  about  510.  The  laws  of 
Athens  condemned  the  accuser  to  pay  a  fine  of  1000  drachmas 
if  he  had  not  the  fifth  part  of  the  sufihiges.  Melitus  would 
have  had  to  pay  this  fine  if  Amytus  and  Lycon,  two  of  the  most 
considerable  of  the  citizens,  had  not  joined  him,  and  presented 
themselves  also  as  the  accusers  of  Socrates :  their  credit  drew 
over  a  great  number  of  voices,  and  there  were  only  220  for 
Socrates,  and  280  agaiQst  him.  He  was,  therefore,  pronounced 
guilty. 

Socrates  was  informed  that  he  might  demand  an  abatement  of 
the  penalty,  and  change  the  sentence  of  death  into  banishment, 
imprisonment,  or  fine.  He  replied  magnanimously  that  he 
would  choose  neither  of  these  punishments,  because  that  would 
be  to  acknowledge  himself  guilty.  "Since  you  compel  me, 
Athenians,"  said  he,  "  to  sentence  myself  according  to  what  I 
deserve,  I  sentence  myself  inasmuch  as  that  I  have  passed  my 
life  in  the  instruction  of  yourselves  and  your  children,  and  have 
neglected  with  that  view  my  domestic  affairs,  and  refused  all 
public  employments  and  dignities.  For  thus  having  devoted 
myself  entirely  to  the  service  of  my  country,  by  labouring 
incessantly  to  render  my  fellow-citizens  virtuous :  for  having 
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cL<me  this,  I  saj,  I  sentence  myself  to  be  maintained  in  the 
Arytanium  at  the  public  expense  for  the  remainder  of  my  life." 

This  answer  so  offended  the  judges  that  they  condemned 
him  to  drink  hemlock — a  punishment  then  very  much  in  use. 
An  intetTval  of  thirty  days  elapsed  between  the  passing  of  this 
sentence  and  the  execution  of  it.  The  occasion  of  the  delay 
was  this :  the  Athenians  used  every  year  to  send  a  ship  to  the 
island  of  Delos,  to  offer  certain  sacrifices ;  and  the  putting  any 
person  to  death  was  prohibited  by  the  laws  from  the  time  the 
priest  of  Apollo  crowned  the  stem  of  the  vessel,  as  a  signal  of 
its  departure,  until  its  return.  It  so  fell  out  that  sentence  was 
passed  upon  Socrates  the  day  after  the  ceremony,  which  made 
it  necessary  to  defer  the  execution  of  it  till  its  return — a  period 
of  thirty  days;  that  being  the  time  usually  taken  up  in  the 
voyage. 

During  this  period  his  friends  and  disciples  constantly 
resorted  to  his  prison,  to  listen  to  his  discourses,  and  to  receive 
the  last  precepts  from  his  lips.  Indeed  many  of  them  urged  him 
to  make  his  escape  and  withdraw  from  Athens.  The  gaolers 
had  been  gained  over,  and  several  of  the  neighbouring  cities 
sent  to  intreat  that  he  would  come  and  reside  amongst  them. 
But,  although  suffering  under  an  unjust  sentence,  nothing  could 
induce  this  high-minded  man  to  flinch  from  his  duty,  which  he 
apprehended  called  upon  him  to  set  before  his  fellow-citizens 
this  striking  example  of  obedience  to  the  laws. 

At  length  the  fatal  ship  returned  to  Athens,  which  was  to 
be  in  a  manner  the  signal  for  his  death.  The  following  day  all 
his  friends,  excepting  Plato,  who  was  ill,  repaired  early  in  the 
morning  to  his  prison.  The  gaoler  desired  them  to  wait  a  little, 
because  the  eleven  magistrates  who  superintended  the  prison 
were  just  then  acquainting  the  prisoner  that  he  was  to  die  that 
day.  As  soon  as  they  retired  his  friends  entered.  The  chains 
with  which  he  had  till  then  been  manacled  were  taken  off,  and 
he  was  sitting  by  Xantippe,  his  wife,  who  held  one  of  their 
ehildren  in  her  arms.  No  sooner  did  Xantippe  perceive  them, 
than  she  began  tearing  her  face  and  hair,  and  made  the  prison 
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resound  with  her  voice.  "  Oh !  my  dear  Socrates,"  said  she, 
"  your  friends  are  come  to  see  you  for  the  last  time."  He 
desired  she  might  be  taken  away,  and  she  was  immediately 
carried  home.  Socrates  spent  the  remainder  of  the  day  in  dis- 
coursing with  his  friends  in  his  usual  cheerful  and  tranquil 
manner.  The  subject  of  their  conversation  was  "  The  Immor- 
tality of  the  Soul."  He  explaraed  to  his  friends  all  the 
arguments  for  believing  the  soul  immortal,  at  the  same  time 
refuting  the  objections  brought  against  them,  and  which  appear 
to  have  been  very  much  the  same  as  those  made  use  of  in  the 
present  day.  It  was  from  this  conversation  that  Plato's  cele- 
brated dialogue,  called  "  The  Ph»don,"  is  taken,  and  in  which 
most  of  the  reasonings  and  arguments  used  by  Socrates  on  that 
occasion  are  embodied. 

Towards  evening  he  went  into  an  adjoining  room  to  bathe. 
Afber  he  came  out  of  the  bath  his  children  were  brought  to  him. 
He  had  three;  two  very  young,  the  other  grown-up.  After 
taking  an  affectionate  leave  of  them,  he  sent  them  away,  that 
they  might  not  disturb  his  last  moments.  They  were  scarcely 
seated  when  the  servant  of  the  Eleven  entered,  and  informed 
him  that  the  time  for  drinking  the  hemlock — ^which  was  sun- 
set— was  come.  In  doing  this  the  servant  was  so  much  affected 
that,  turning  aside,  he  began  to  weep.  "  See,"  said  Socrates, 
**  the  good  heart  of  this  man  !  Since  my  imprisonment  he  has 
often  come  to  see  and  to  converse  with  me.  He  is  more  worthy 
than  all  his  fellows."  The  fatal  cup  was  then  presented  to  him. 
Socrates  asked  what  it  was  necessary  for  him  to  do  ?  "  Nothing," 
replied  the  servant,  "  but  when  you  have  drank  the  draught  to 
walk  about  till  your  legs  grow  weary,  and  then  lie  down."  He 
immediately  took  the  cup,  and,  haviag  invoked  the  gods,  kept 
silence  for  some  time.  He  then  drank  it  off  without  the  least 
emotion  or  change  of  countenance.  His  friends,  who  had  till 
then  with  difficulty  restrained  their  tears,  were  no  longer 
masters  of  themselves,  but  wept  abundantly.  Socrates  alone 
remained  unmoved,  and  mildly  remonstrated  with  them.  "  "Was 
it  not  for  this,"  said  he,  "  that  I  sent  away  the  women  and 
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cluldren,  that  thej  might  not  fall  into  these  weaknesses?" 
Appolodinus,  one  of  his  pupils,  expressing  his  grief  that  he 
should  die  innocent.  "  What,"  said  he,  with  a  smile,  "would 
you  rather  that  I  should  die  guilty  ?"  In  the  meantime  he 
continued  walking  to  and  fro,  until  he  found  his  legs  grew 
weary.  He  then  lay  down  on  his  couch  and  patiently  awaited 
his  fate.  When  he  had  breathed  his  last,  Crito,  who  was  his 
most  intimate  Mend,  went  to  him  and  closed  his  eyes. 

Thus  perished,  in  the  seventieth  year  of  his  age,  "  the  hero," 
as  he  has  been  styled,  "  of  the  pagan  world."  His  death  has 
reflected,  through  succeeding  ages,  the  highest  in&my  and 
reproach  to  Athens,  and  plainly  shows  what  may  be  expected 
from  a  people,  gentle,  hiunane,  and  beneficent  in  the  main,  (for 
such  the  Athenians  undoubtedly  were),  but  proud,  haughty, 
and  inconstant,  wavering  with  every  wind  and  every  impression. 
When  it  was  too  late,  people  began  to  open  their  eyes,  and  the 
glaring  injustice  of  the  sentence  appeared  in  all  its  horrors. 
Athens  was  filled  with  imiversal  mourning  and  consternation ; 
nothing  was  heard  throughout  the  city  but  discourses  in  favour 
of  Socrates.  The  Academy,  the  Lyceum,  the  public  walks  and 
market  places,  seemed  still  to  echo  with  his  loved  voice.  "  Here," 
said  they,  "  he  formed  our  youth,  and  taught  our  children  to 
love  their  country  and  honour  their  parents.  In  this  place  he 
gave  us  his  admirable  lessons,  and  sometimes  his  seasonable 
reproofs,  to  engage  us  more  warmly  in  the  pursuit  of  virtue. 
Alas !  and  how  have  we  requited  him  ?"  The  schools  were 
shut  up,  and  all  exercises  suspended.  His  accusers  were  called 
to  account  for  the  innocent  blood  they  hud  shed.  Melitus  was 
condemned  to  die,  and  the  rest  banished ;  indeed  all  who  had  had 
any  share  in  the  black  calumny  were  held  in  such  detestation, 
that  none  of  their  fellow-citizens  would  have  any  intercourse 
with  them, — ^not  even  use  the  same  bath,  give  them  fire,  or 
answer  any  question ;  which  at  last  drew  them  to  such  despair, 
that  many  of  them  destroyed  themselves.  The  Athenians  were 
not  contented  with  punishing  his  accusers.  By  their  orders 
the  celebrated  sculptor  Lysippus  erected  a  statue  of  brass  to 
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his  memory  in  one  of  the  most  conspicuous  parts  of 
A.M.  3603.    ^^^  ^^ ,  ^^^  ^^^^  sorrow  and  compunction  running 

into  the  opposite  extreme,  amounted  abnost  to  religious 
yeneration.  Thej  dedicated  a  chisel  to  him,  as  to  a  hero  or 
demi-god,  which  they  called — 

"  THE   OHAPEL   OE   SOCEATES." 


coNTnnjiLTioN  or  thit  histobt  or  the  pebsians  akd 

OBEOIAlfS. 


Aetbb  the  reduction  of  the  power  and  splendour  of  Athens 
by  the  Peloponnesian  war,  and  the  events  which  followed  it, 
Sparta  was  the  next  state  that  took  the  lead  in  the  affairs  of 
Qreece.  Agesilaus  was  at  this  time  the  most  celebrated  king 
that  ever  reigned  in  Sparta.  He  was  of  the  blood  royal,  and 
came  to  the  crown  in  consequence  of  the  king  his  brother 
who  preceded  him  dying  without  a  lawful  heir.  Not  having 
been  originally  designed  for  the  throne,  he  was  brought  up  as 
the  rest  of  the  LacedsBmonian  youth,  and  educated  in  the 
strictest  Spartan  discipline,  from  which  those  children  who 
were  heirs  to  the  crown  were  exempt.  He  was  by  this  means 
rendered  more  fit  to  govern,  and  it  is  probable  that  the  future 
greatness  of  his  character  was  partly  owing  to  this  circum- 
stance. AgesUaus  was  small  in  stature,  and  not  of  a  com- 
manding aspect ;  he  was  moreover  lame  of  one  leg ;  but  the  easy 
and  cheerful  manner  in  which  he  bore  it,  being  always  the  first 
to  rally  himself  upon  the  defect,  caused  it  to  be  little  regarded ; 
and  indeed  it  made  his  spirit  of  enterprise  the  more  remarkable, 
for  he  never  on  that  account  declined  any  undertakiog,  however 
difficult  or  laborious.  His  appearance  altogether  was  so  mean, 
that  when  his  enemies  first  saw  him,  they  could  not  forbear 
laughing ;  but  notwithstanding  this,  it  used  to  be  said  of  him, 
'*that  little  as  he  was,  he  made  the  great  king  of  Persia 
tremble  on  his  throne."  Soon  after  his  accession,  accounts 
were  brought  him  that  the  Persians  were  preparing  a  great 
fleet  fco  disposses  the  Lacedsmonians  of  their  dominions  at 
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Before  Agesilaus  came  to  the  crown,  eyen  during  his 
bojhood,  and  whilst  he  was  in  the  schools,  Lysander,  the 
celebrated  Spartan  commander,  conceiyed  a  great  partialitj 
and  attachment  for  him,  on  account  of  the  noble  and  generous 
qxialities  he  perceiyed  in  him,  and  which  won  his  admiration 
and  esteem;   he  assisted  him  greatly  with  his  adyice  and 
support  in  his  claim  upon  the  throne,  and  he  now  counselled 
him,  before  the  Persians  should  haye  had  time  to  complete 
their  preparations,  to  carry  the  war  at  once  into  Asia,  and  thus 
to  fix  the  seat  of  it  at  the  greatest  possible  distance  &om  Greece* 
The  Ghrecians  had  seyeral  considerable  cities  in  Asia,  which  had 
been  gradually  subjected  to  the  power  of  the  Persians.     Agesi- 
laus conceiyed  the  design  of  liberating  these  cities,  as  a  pre- 
liminary step,  and  a  pretext  for  commencing  the  war ;  indeed 
the  cities  themselyes,  it  was  thought,  secretly  instigated  by 
Lysander,  sent  deputies  to  Sparta  to  solicit  aid,  and  desiring 
to  haye  Agesilaus  appointed  to  the  command :  for  so  powerful 
were  the  Spartan  laws  at  that  period,  that  eyen  their  kings 
weire  to  a  certain  extent  subject  to  them,  and  acted  under  their 
control.    These  proposals  were  receiyed  in  a  full  assembly  of 
the  people ;  and  Agesilaus,  partly  through  the  influence  of 
Lysander,  but  still  more  &om  the  respect  his  countrymen  felt 
for  him,  was  intrusted  with  the  full  command  of  the  war,  and 
he  promised  either   to   conclude  a  glorious  peace  with  the 
Persians,    or   to    employ   them    so   effectually   as   to    leaye 
them  neither  time  nor  inclination  to  bring  the  war  into  Greece. 
Agesilaus  had  great  yiews,  and  thought  of  nothing  less  than 
attacking  Artaxerxes  in  Persia  itself.    After  making  great  pre- 
parations, he  set  out  with  his  army  into  Asia.    When  he  ar- 
riyed  at  Ephesus,  Tissaphemes,  the  Satrap  of  the  Province,  sent 
to  demand  what  had  induced  his  coming,  and  why  he  had  taken 
up* arms  ?    He  replied,  that  he  came  to  aid  the  Greeks,  who 
were  located  there,  and  to  re-establish  them  in  their  ancient 
liberty.    The  Satrap,  who  was  not  yet  prepared  for  resistance, 
in  order  to  gain  time,  assured  him  that  his  master  would  giye 
all  the  Grecian  cities  in  Asia  their  liberty,  proyided  he  com-. 
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mitted  no  act  of  hostilify  before  the  retam  of  the  oouriers, 
Agesilaus  agreed,  and  a  time  was  sworn  to  on  both  sides.  But 
Tissaphemes,  regardless  of  his  oath,  took  advantage  of  the 
delay  to  assemble  troops  on  all  sides.  Agesilaus  was  apprised 
of  it,  but  kept  his  word  nevertheless ;  being  convinced,  that  in 
affairs  of  state,  as  well  as  in  more  private  transactions,  a 
breach  of  faith  can  have  but  a  very  short  and  precarious 
success ;  whereas  fidelity  in  the  observance  of  engagements, 
which  even  the  perfidy  of  the  other  contracting  parties  has 
not  power  to  alter,  is  the  only  way  to  establish  credit  and  con- 
fidence. And  in  effect  this  religious  observance  of  the  treaty 
gained  him  the  universal  confidence  and  esteem  of  the  cities, 
whilst  the  different  conduct  of  Gl?issaphemes  lost  him  their 
favour. 

When  the  couriers  returned,  and  GKssaphemes  received  the 
troops  assigned  him  by  the  king,  he  sent  to  command  Agesilaus 
to  retire  out  of  Asia.  The  officers  of  the  latter  were  all 
alarmed,  not  believing  him  in  a  condition  to  resist  the  army  of 
the  Persian  king ;  but  he  himself  received  the  heralds  with  a 
gay  and  cheerful  countenance,  bidding  them  tell  their  master, 
that  "  if  ten  thousand  Gfreeks  under  the  command  of  Xenophon 
had  passed  through  the  heart  of  Asia  to  the  G-recian  sea,  and' 
beaten  the  king  of  Persia  as  often  as  he  appeared  against  them, 
it  would  be  a  great  disgrace  for  him  who  commanded  all  the 
forces  of  the  Lacedemonians,  whose  empire  extended  over  all 
Greece  by  sea  and  land,  not  to  perform  some  exploit  worthy 
of  remembrance,''  and  he  added,  that  he  was  ''  moreover  under 
a  great  obligation  to  Tissaphemes,  for  having  by  his  perjury 
made  the  gods  the  enemies  of  Persia  and  the  friends  of 
Greece." 

Agesilaus,  in  order  to  inspire  his  soldiers  with  courage, 
and  give  them  a  contempt  for  their  enemies,  ordered  the  com- 
missaries, who  had  charge  of  the  booty,  whenever  they  took 
any  prisoners,  to  strip  them  and  expose  them  to  sale.  Therel 
was  always  found  an  abundance  of  buyers  for  the  habits  and; 
armour ;  but  as  to  themselves,  their  bodies  were  so  white  and 
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ddicate  from  baying  been  brougbt  up  in  luxury  and  effeminacj, 
tbat  tbey  onlj  buigbed  at  tbem,  as  being  of  neither  service  nor 
value.  Hereupon  Agesilaus,  addressing  bis  soldiers,  said,  '^  See 
there,"  pointing  to  the  men,  "against  whom  you  fight,  and 
there/'  pointing  to  the  spoils, "  for  what  jou  fight."  At  length 
the  season  for  taking  the  field  having  arrived,  be  drew  up  bis 
troops  and  gave  Tissaphemes  battle.  The  barbarians  did  not 
sustain  the  first  shock,  but  fled  immediatelj.  The  Greeks 
pursued  them  to  their  camp,  which  they  forced,  with  great 
slaughter,  taking  much  booty.  Tissaphemes  was  accused  of 
treason  on  this  occasion,  and  of  not  having  done  his  duty  in 
the  battle.  Complaints  had  previously  been  made  against  his 
government  toArtaxerxes;  and  Queen  Parysatis,  always  actuated 
by  revenge  and  hatred  against  those  who  had  any  share  in  the 
death  of  her  son  Cyrus,  secretly  fomented  these  insinuations 
against  him.  But  Tissaphemes  had  so  much  authority  in  Asia, 
that  the  king  was  afraid  to  attack  him  openly.  He  therefore 
sent  one  of  his  officers  in  whom  he  could  confide,  under  pre- 
tence of  consulting  him  about  the  war.  Tissaphemes,  who 
suspected  nothing,  went  to  his  tent  with  a  very  small  guard, 
when  he  was  seized  and  his  head  struck  off.  The  officer  sent 
the  head  to  Artaxerxes,  who  gave  it  to  his  mother,  towards 
whom  his  resentment  for  her  conduct  to  Statira  was  beginning 
to  soflen,  and  who  knew  it  would  be  an  agreeable  present  to 
a  person  of  her  violent  and  vindictive  disposition. 

Agesilaus,  after  this  decisive  victory,  continued  advancing, 
and  marched  into  Fhrygia,  laying  waste  all  before  him. 
Fhamabasus,  the  governor  of  that  province,  seeing  his  coimtry 
ravaged,  and  unable  to  withstand  such  an  overwhelming  force, 
sent  to  request  an  interview ;  and  a  time  for  meeting  was  agreed 
upon.  Agesilaus  and  his  friends  arrived  first  at  the  place  ap- 
pointed, and  sat  down  upon  the  turf,  under  the  shade  of  a  great 
tree.  Fhamabasus  had  ordered  his  people  to  spread  upon  the 
ground  skins  of  exceeding  softness,  with  rich  carpets  of  various 
colours ;  but  when  he  saw  Agesilaus  and  his  company  sitting 
simply  on  the  ground,  he  was  ashamed  of  his  effeminacy,  and 
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sat  down  on  the  grass  also.  The  eonfermoe  was  yeiy  finencDT", 
and  when  it  broke  up,  Agesilaus  took  i^ianiabasas  by  the  hand^ 
saying,  "  That  with  such  noble  sentiments  he  would  he  were 
his  friend  instead  of  his  enemy/'  promising  to  withdraw  from 
the  limits  of  his  province,  and  not  to  enter  it  again  whilst  he 
should  be  goyemor.  Agesilaus  continued  two  years  in  Asia, 
in  the  course  of  which  time  he  made  the  most  remote  proTiuces 
resound  with  the  fiune  of  his  wisdom  and  valour,  his  moderation 
and  inviacible  patience  in  supporting  the  rudest  fatigues.  Of 
the  many  thousand  soldiers  under  his  command,  not  one  was 
worse  provided  for  or  lay  harder  than  himself.  So  great  was  the 
reputation  of  his  success,  that  Artaxerxes  did  not  dare  to  meet 
him  openly  in  the  field;  but  thought  it  more  prudent  to 
endeavour,  as  some  of  his  predecessors  had  done  in  former 
instances,  by  the  power  of  money  to  sow  dissension  amongst 
the  G-recian  States,  and  in  this  way  subvert  his  interest.  He 
was  but  too  successfal.  The  first  whom  he  gained  over  were 
the  Thebans,  who,  instigated  by  their  orators,  whom  the  Persian 
king  bad  bribed,  declared  war  against  Sparta.  These  were  soon 
followed  by  the  Athenians,  who  were  glad  to  seize  any  oppor- 
tunity of  throwing  off  the  Spartan  yoke.  The  Argives, 
Corinthians,  and  other  states  soon  joined  the  confederacy,  so 
that  the  Ephori  were  obliged  to  send  and  recall  Agesilaus  out 
of  Asia,  to  oppose  the  combination  that  was  forming  against 
them.  "When  Agesilaus  received  the  summons,  he  immediately 
returned  the  following  answer : 

"AoBSILiLrS   TO  THE  EPHOM   0BBBTINO, — 

''We  have  reduced  part  of  Asia,  put  the  barbarians  to  fiight, 
and  made  great  preparations  for  extending  the  war ;  but  as  you 
order  me  to  return,  I  am  not  far  behind  this  letter.  I  received 
the  command  not  for  myself,  but  for  my  country,  and  I  know 
that  a  general  is  only  deserving  of  the  name  as  he  submits  to 
the  laws  and  obeys  the  magistrates." 

Then  without  the  least  hesitation  or  delay,  although  in  the 
midst  of  his  victories  and  success,  he   abandoned  all  his 
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flourislimg  prospects  and  saUed  home,  merely  obserring  that 
he  was  driven  out  of  Asia  by  the  thirty  thousand  of  the  king's 
archers ;  alluding  to  the  Persian  coins,  which  had  the  im» 
presfidon  of  an  archer  upon  them,  and  about  that  numb^ 
haying  been  circulated  amongst  the  orators  of  Athens  and 
Thebes.  Xenophon,  who  had  accompanied  him  into  Asia,  and 
had  attached  himself  closely  to  his  person,  having  been  present 
in  most  of  the  battles,  returned  with  him.  On  their  way  they 
were  met  by  one  of  the  Ephori,  who  came  with  orders  to 
Agesilaus,  immediately  to  proceed  into  Boeotia,  where  hostilities 
had  already  commenced ;  whereupon,  turning  to  those  about 
him,  he  said, ''  Now  comes  the  day,  for  which  we  were  called 
out  of  Asia." 

Having  passed  the  straits  of  Thermopylae,  he  entered  Bceotia^ 
and  encamped  on  the  plains  of  Chenna.  The  Lacedaemonians, 
in  the  meanwhile,  had  raised  an  army  and  taken  the  field. 
They  were  successM  in  a  battle  they  had  with  the  enemy  near 
Corinth ;  but  this  was  more  than  counterbalanced  by  a  signal 
defeat  which  their  fleet  sustained,  about  the  same  time,  near 
Gnidos,  a  city  of  Goria,  in  which  Fisander,  their  commander, 
and  the  brother-in-law  of  Agesilaus,  was  killed.  The  consequence 
of  this  defeat  was  the  revolt  of  nearly  all  the  allies  of  Sparta, 
some  of  whom  declared  for  the  Athenians,  the  rest  resuming 
their  ancient  liberty.  Agesilaus  was  on  the  point  of  giving 
battle  to  the  united  forces  of  the  Argives  and  Thebans,  when  he 
received  the  intelligence  of  this  defeat,  and  of  the  death  of 
Fisander,  his  brother-in-law ;  but  though  much  affected,  both  at 
his  own  loss  and  that  of  the  public,  yet,  not  to  discourage  his 
troops  or  damp  their  ardour,  he  caused  it  to  be  reported  in  the 
army,  that  theLacedsemonians  had  gaineda  great  victory,  and  even 
wore  a  wreath  of  flowers  on  his  head  in  token  of  this  pretended 
success.  He  soon  after  gave  battle  himself  to  the  Argives  and 
Thebans.  Xenophon,  who  was  in  this  battle,  describes  it  as  one 
of  the  most  furious  he  ever  witnessed.  Agesilaus,  who  com- 
manded the  right  of  the  army,  was  opposed  to  the  Argives, 
whom  he  soon  routed,  and  put  to  flight ;  but  the  Thebans,  who 
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were  opposed  to  liis  left  wing,  were  yictorious  in  their  turn. 
AgesHaus  seeing  this,  marched  to  theit  assistance.   The  contest 
was  long  and  bloody,  and  Agesilaus  received  some  severe 
wounds,  his  armour  being  pierced  through  in  several  places. 
Finding  it  impossible  to  break  the  Theban  front,  he  had  recourse 
to  a  stratagem  :  he  ordered  the  ranks  to  open  and  let  them  pass 
through,  which,  when  they   had  done  and  the  Thebans  were 
beginning  to  march  in  some  little  disorder,  as  thinking  the 
battle  over,  they  closed  again,  and  charged  them  in  front  and 
rear ;  they  could  not,  however,  break  them  or  put  them  to  flight. 
The  brave  Thebans  retreated,  fighting  until  they  gained  a  place  of 
security,  valuing  themselves  much  upon  the  battle,  because  their 
part  of  the  army  had  been  a  frill  match  for  the  LacedsBmonians. 
The  next  monung  Agesilaus,  willing  to  try  whether  they  would 
renew  the  combat,  commanded  the  troops  to  crown  themselves 
with  flowers,  and  a  trophy  to  be  erected  in  honour  of  Victory. 
The  Thebans,  however,  did  not  venture  frirther,  but  sent  heralds 
to  ask  permission  to  bury  their  dead,  which  was  granted.    This 
was  virtually  acknowledging  him  for -conqueror.    A  truce  was 
soon  after  concluded  and  Agesilaus  proceeded  to  Delphos,  where 
the  Pythian  games  were  then  being  celebrated.     He  there 
ordered  a  solemn  procession  and  sacriflce  to  the  gods,  and  con- 
secrated a  tenth  part  of  the  spoils  he  had  taken  id  Asia.     The 
offering  amounted  to  one  hundred  talents.      Agesilaus  then 
returned  to  Sparta,  where  he  was  received  with  every  mark  of 
joy  and  admiration.    He  had  always  been  greatly  beloved  by 
his  fellow-citizens,  and  this  feeling  was  much  increased  when 
they  found  that  on  his  return  from  foreign  countries,  where 
luxury,  pomp,  and  the  love  of  pleasure  entirely  prevailed,  he 
still  preserved  the  simplicity  of  his  manner  and  the  frugality 
and  temperance  of  his  life.     He  made  no  alteration  in  his  diet, 
in  the  equipage  of  his  wife,  or  the  furniture  of  his  house  ;  he 
even  let  the  gates  of  his  palace  remain,  which  were  so  old  that 
they  were  said  to  have  been  set  up  by  Aristodemus,  the  son  of 
Hercules,  the  founder  of  the  royal  family  of  Sparta,  who 
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flooriBbed  eleven  oenturies  before  the  Christian  era :  so  that 
these  gates  must  then  have  stood  upwards  of  900  years. 

Agesilaus  considered  greatness  to  consist  in  virtue  only ;  and 
on  a  certain  occasion,  ''  The  Great  King  " — ^for  so  the  kings  of 
Persia  were  used  to  be  styled — ^being  spoken  of  in  magnificent 
terms,  he  said,  "  I  cannot  conceive  wherein  he  is  greater  than  I, 
unless  he  be  more  virtuous." 

In  the  meanwhile  Conon  and  Fhamabasus^the  two  commanders 
of  the  Persian  fleet,  and  who  since  the  victory  gained  at  Cnidos, 
and  the  death  of  Pisander,  had  been  masters  of  the  sea,  ravaged 
the  whole  coast  of  Laconia.  Afber  which  Phamabasus  returned 
to  Asia,  leaving  Conon  in  command,  with  very  considerable 
sums  for  the  re-establishment  of  Athens.  Conon,  who  was 
an  Athenian  by  birth,  returned  victorious  and  crowned  with 
glory  to  his  native  city,  where  he  was  received  with  general 
applause ;  but  the  prospect  of  that  city,  once  so  flourishing,  and 
which  had  not  recovered  fi:om  the  demolished  and  dismantled 
state  in  which  it  had  been  left  by  the  Lacedaemonians  at  the 
close  the  of  Peloponnesian  war,  caused  him  more  grief  than  he 
felt  joy  on  again  seeing  his  beloved  country  after  so 
long  an  absence.  He  immediately  set  to  work  to  '  *  ' 
rebuild  the  walls  and  endeavour  to  restore  it  to  its  former 
state;  In  this  he  was  assisted  by  those  of  the  allies  who  were 
well  inclined  towards  Athens,  and  more  especially  by  the 
Thebans,  who  were  alarmed  at  the  rapidly-increasing  power  of 
the  Spartans,  and  moreover  irritated  by  the  issue  of  their  late 
contest  with  them. 

Sparta,  on  her  side,  could  not  see  without  grief  and  envy  her 
ancient  rival,  and  almost  continual  enemy,  thus  restored  to  her 
former  power  and  grandeur ;  and  regarding  it  as  the  prognostic 
of  her  own  ruin,  took  the  mean  resolution  of  making  peace  with 
the  king  of  Persia.  Nothing  could  be  more  shameful  and 
inglorious  than  this  peace,  concluded  out  of  fear  and  revenge 
to  Athens,  in  which  it  was  agreed  to  deliver  up  again  to  the 
Persians  all  those  cities  belonging  to  the  Greeks  in  Asia  which 
Agesilaus  had  so  nobly  redeemed.  Agesilaus  himself  had  no 
part  in  this  treaty ;  on  the  contrary,  he  was  very  indignant 
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At  it,  as  also  were  most  of  the  consideiable  cities  in  Gi!eece,( 
particularly  Athens  and  Thehea ;  but  as  thej  were  weakened 
and  exhausted  by  domestic  dissensions,  and  not  in  a  condition 
to  support  a  war  against  so  powerM  an  opponent,  they 
were  obliged  to  comply  with  it,  excepting  the  Thebons,  who 
at  &8t  had  the  courage  to  oppose ;  though,  erentually,  fibading 
themselves  abandoned  by  the  rest,  they  also  were  compelled  to 
accept  it. 

Such  was  the  sad  consequence  of  the  divisions  and  jealousies 
which  armed  the  Grecian  States  against  each  other,  and  whidhi 
indeed  was  the  end  proposed  by  Artaxerxes  in  distributing  his 
bribes  amongst  them,  fie  well  knew  they  were  invincible 
when  united,  and  his  aim  was  "  to  divide  and  conquer."  In 
tills  he  was  but  too  successful,  as  a  slight  glance  at  the  two 
treaties  between  the  G^reeks  and  Persians — ^the  one  concluded 
under  Xerxes  Longimanus  about  sixty  years  before,  and  the 
present — ^will  shew.  In  the  former,  Greece,  victorious  and 
triumphant,  gives  the  law  to  Persia^  assumes  the  liberty  of  all 
the  Grecian  cities  in  Asia,  imposes  her  war  conditions,  and'^'' 
even  prescribes  bounds  and  limits  which  the  Persians  were  not 
to  exceed.  In  this,  on  the  contrary,  Persia  grown  haughty  and 
imperious  &om  having  found  out  the  secret  of  subjugating,  the 
Greeks,  by  embroiling  them  with  each  other,  and  thus  exhaus1>- 
ing  their  forces  against  themselves,  compels  them  to  subscribe 
to  their  own  subjection,  and  to  abandon  all  their  empire  in 
Asia  Minor,  confining  themselves  within  the  narrow  limits  of 
their  own  country. 

Sparta  was  at  this  time  in  her  greatest  splendour,  and  the 
power  of  the  LacedaBmonians  at  its  height.  All  Greece  was  in 
a  manner  under  their  sway,  either  by  alliance  or  subjection. 
They  were  in  possession  of  Thebes,  now  become  a  most  power-^ 
ful  city,  together  with  all  Bceotia.  They  held  Argos  in  depend- 
ence; Corinth  was  at  their  disposal,  and  implicitly  obeyed 
their  orders ;  and  ev^i  Athens^  newly  risen  from  her  ashes, 
was  in  no  condition  to  make  head  against  them.    In  the  midst 

all  this  prosperity  a  blow  came  from  an  unexpected  quarter, 
from  which  there  seemed  the  least  to  apprehend ;  but 
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where  thej  had  acted  with  the  greatest  injastice,  namely,  from 
Thebes.  For  though  the  Spartans  treated  the  Thebans  in  ap- 
pearance as  Mends  and  allies,  thej  were  in  reality  jealous  of 
their  rising  power  and  spirit. 

The  city  was  governed  by  two  supreme  magistrates,  or  pole- 
marchs,  as  they  were  termed,  each  of  which  was  at  the  head  of 
a  considerable  faction  or  party  which  at  that  time  divided  it. 
One  of  these  parties  consisted  of  the  oligarchy,  and  was  favoured 
by  the  LacedsBmonians ;  it  had  the  polemarch  Leontides  at  its 
head.  The  other  declared  openly  for  liberty  and  a  popular  form 
of  government,  and  was  on  that  account  disliked  and  opposed  by 
them.  At  the  head  of  this  party  was  the  other  polemarch,  named 
Ismenius.  He  had  with  him  two  young  and  illustrious  Thebans, 
who  were  about  to  figure  very  conspicuously  in,  and  indeed  give 
quite  a  new  complexion  to  the  affairs  of  Greece,  from  the  great 
events  in  which  they  took  a  principalshare.  These 
were  Pelopidas  and  Epaminondas,  who  were  em- 
ployed together  in  the  administration  of  public  affairs,  and  were 
united  by  the  strictest  friendship.  They  were  both  descended 
from  the  noblest  families  of  Thebes  ;  but  their  outward  circum- 
stances were  widely  different.  Pelopidas,  sole  heir  of  a  rich 
and  flourishing  family,  was  nurtured  in  the  greatest  affluence. 
Epaminondas,  on  the  contrary,  was  bom  of  poor  parents,  and 
had  no  inheritance  except  his  poverty, — but  to  this  he  was  not 
only  familiarized  from  infancy,  but  it  was  rendered  still  more 
light  and  easy  by  his  taste  for  philosophy,  and  tbe  uniform 
simplicity  of  his  life.  Pelopidas — who  prided  himself  on  em- 
ploying his  wealth  and  great  estates  in  acts  of  benevolence  and 
the  relief  of  necessitous  persons  who  were  deserving  of  his 
bounty — to  show  that  he  was  the  master  of  his  riches,  and  not 
their  slave — was  very  desirous  of  sharing  his  fortune  with  his 
friend.  But  not  being  able  to  prevail  upon  him  to  accept  any 
of  his  offers,  he  resolved  to  become  a  partaker  of  his  poverty  by 
following  his  example  in  the  plainness  of  his  dress  and  the 
frugality  of  his  table.  They  were  both  equally  inclined  to 
virtue;   but    Pelopidas  delighted  most  in  bodQy  exercises; 

I 
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Epaminondas  in  the  cultiyatioii  of  the  mind :  the  one  employ- 
ing  his  leisure  in  wrestlingt  and  the  ^emses  of  the  chase ; 
the  other  in  conyersation  and  the  study  of  philosophy. 

Such  was  the  state  of  affii^irs  at  Thebes  when  Leontides  and 
some  others  at  the  head  of  the  oligarchy,  desirous  of  suppressing 
and  getting  rid  of  the  popular  party,  proposed  to  Fhoebidas, 
a  Spartan  general — ^who  was  (m  his  mardi  towtrda  some  cities 
of  Macedonia  with  whom  the  Spartans  were  at  war,  and  who  was 
then  encamped  with  his  army  nearThebes^— onhiawayto  seize  the 
citadel,  called  Gadmea,  to  drive  out  Ismenius  and  his  adherents, 
and  take  possession  of  it  in  the  name  of  the  Lacedaemonians. 

Disgraceful  as  this  proposal  was,  and  in  direct  yicdation  of 
the  faith  of  treaties — Sparta  being  at  Idiat  time  in  strict  alliance 
with  Thebes — Phoebidas  nevertheless  listened  to  it,  and,  without 
duly  considering  the  consequences,  suff4^red  himself  to  be 
persuaded ;  and  whilst  the  Thebans,  entirely  secuve,  as  they 
thought,  under  the  lately-concluded  treaty  of  peace,  were  cele- 
brating the  feast  of  Geres,  he  marched  iato  the  city,  conducted 
by  Leontides,  and  took  possession  of  the  citadel.  The  senate 
was  sitting  at  the  time.  Leontidea  went  up  to  the  senators 
and  declared  that  nothing  was  to  be  apprehended  from  this 
proceeding,  as  the  Lacedaemonians  were  only  the  enemies  of 
those  who  were  for  disturbing  the  public  peace ;  that  as  for 
himself^  as  the  office  of  polemarch  gave  him  the  power  of  con- 
fining such  as  caballed  against  the  State,  he  should  put 
Ismenius,  who  was  factiously  disposed,  into  a  place  of  security. 
He  accordingly  caused  him  to  be  seized  and  carnedto  the  citadel. 
The  party  of  Ismenius,  seeing  their  chief  a  prisoner,  and  appre- 
hending violence  to  themselves,  quitted  the  city,  to  the  number 
of  400  and  upwards,  and  retired  to  Athens^  They  were  soon 
afterwards  banished  by  a  public  decree.  Pelopidas  was  amongst 
them ;  but  !E!paminondas  remained  unmolested  at  Thebes,  being 
considered  as  a  man  entirely  devoted  to  the  study  of  philosophy, 
who  did  not  intermeddle  with  the  affairs  of  State,  and  on  that 
account,  as  well  as  from  his  poverty,  not  to  be  feared. 

This  enterprise  of  Phcebidas — ^who  at  a  time  of  general  peace 
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liad  ihuB  taken  forcible  posseflsion  of  a  citadel  to  which  he  had 
not  liny  right  olr  claim — occasioned  great  murmurings  and  com- 
plaints thronghout  Gteeoe.  But  the  Spartans,  though  they 
coiild  Boi  openly  justify  the  transaction,  and  affected  to  bring 
Fhosbidas  to  a  sort  of  trial,  only  imposed  a  filie  upon  him  and 
retiiijtei  him  from  his  command,  at  the  same  time  retaining} 
posMissio^  of  the  citadel ;  which  showed  that,  if  they  did  not 
sect^tly  approre,  at  least  they  had  no  objection  to  reap  the 
benefits  of  it.  Sven  Agesilaus  did  not  entirely  escape  censure 
on  the  occasion ;  for  when  he  was  enquired  of  by  some  who 
were  opposed  to  him  in  Sparta,  "under  whose  authority 
Pheebidas  had  acted,'*  he  did  not  scruple  to  assert,  that  "  the 
acfaon  should  be  co:i(i6idered  in  itself^  and  whether  or  not  it 
were  u»eM  and  expedient  to  Sparta ;  as  in  that  case  he  was 
permitted  to  act  on  his  own  authority,  and  without  waiting  for 
the  orders  of  any  one."  This  was  strangely  at  variance  with 
his  known  ]|[yrinciples,  and  with  his  assertions  on  other  occasions 
"  thtit  justice  was  the  supreme  virtue,  and  that  without  it  valour 
itself  and  every  other  great  quality  were  useless  and  unavailing." 
Nor  was  this  all :  for  when  the  Spartans  understood  that  the 
exilies  who  had  returned  to  Athens  were  well  received  there,  and 
in  great  esteem  with  all  persons  of  worth  and  honour,  they 
sent  letters  desiring  that  they  might  be  expelled  the  city ;  but 
commiseration  for  the  injustice  that  had  been  practised  towards 
them,  together  with  the  urbanity  and  humanity  natural  to  the 
Athenians,  made  them  reject  the  proposal. 

In  the  Dtreatotime  Pelopidas,  who,  though  then  very  young,  was 
nevertheless  of  an  ardent  and  enterprising  disposition,  applied 
himself  to  rouse  the  exiles,  and  induce  them  to  exert  themselves, 
not  only  to  recover  their  lost  position,  but  also  to  restore  the 
Thebans  to  their  libterty,  and  deliver  them  from  the  tyrants  who 
now  ustrrped  authority  over  them.  He  went  to  each  of  the 
exiles  separately,  representing  to  them  "  how  unworthy  it  was 
of  honest  men  to  content  themselves  with  having  saved  their  own 
Kves,  and  to  look  '#ith  indifference  u^on  their  country  enlalaved 
and  miseraUe/'  TMsdiscburtte  hadits  effect  upon  the  exfles,  they 
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being  already  predisposed  of  themselves  to  the  project.  They 
privately  sent  to  their  friends  at  Thebes,  acquainting  them 
with  their  resolution,  and  requesting  their  co-operation  in  the 
common  cause ;  these,  on  their  part,  entered  fully  and  gladly  into 
the  design.  Charon,  one  of  the  principal  persons  of  the  city, 
ofTered  to  receive  the  confederates  into  his  house.  Epaminondas, 
laying  aside  his  books  and  literary  pursuits,  laboured  to  inspire 
the  younger  Thebans  with  a  desire  to  throw  off  the  Spartan 
yoke  ;  and  even  the  secretary  to  the  polemarchs,  whose  name 
was  Fhilidas,  entered  into  the  scheme. 

Everything  being  arranged,  the  exiles  repaired  secretly  and 
in  different  groups,  to  escape  notice,  towards  Thebes.  They 
met  at  night  in  a  little  town  near  the  city,  called  Thraisium, 
^here  it  was  agreed  that  a  small  number  of  the  most  intrepid 
amongst  them  should  venture  in.  Twelve  persons,  all  of  the 
best  families  of  Thebes,  offered  themselves  for  this  bold  enter- 
prise. Felopidas  was  at  their  head.  Having  despatched  a 
messenger  to  Charon,  to  apprise  him  of  their  intentions,  they 
embraced  their  companions  and  set  out  from  Thraisium, 
dressed  in  mean  habits,  taking  their  dogs  with  them,  and  carry- 
ing poles  and  nets,  as  if  in  pursuit  of  game.  In  this  way  they 
arrived  at  Thebes  towards  the  close  of  the  day,  and,  having 
separated,  entered  the  city  at  different  gates. 

It  happened,  very  opportunely  for  them,  that  just  at  this  time 
there  was  a  fall  of  snow,  it  being  winter,  and  the  north  wind 
blew  strong,  which  kept  people  within  doors,  and  withal  gave 
them  an  excuse  for  concealing  their  faces.  They  went  straight 
to  Charon's  house,  where  they  were  joined  by  those  of  their 
friends  who  were  in  the  secret,  amounting  in  all  to  about 
forty-eight. 

Philidas,  on  his  part,  omitted  nothing  that  might  con- 
tribute to  the  success  of  the  enterprise.  He  invited  them 
and  their  friends  to  supper,  and  provided  an  exquisite 
repast;  but  in  the  midst  of  it,  it  began  to  be  whispered 
about  that  the  exiles  were  in  the  city.  Fhilidas  without  ap- 
pearing to  notice  it,  did  his  utmost  to  change  the  discourse, 
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freely  pledging  his  guests  with  wine.  Archias,  however,  one 
of  the  polemarchs,  would  not  be  satisfied  without  sending  to 
Charon,  he  being  one  of  the  principal  inhabitants,  to  desire  his 
immediate  attendance.  Pelopidas  and  his  companions,  having 
put  on  their  swords  and  armour,  were  preparing  to  set  out, 
when  a  loud  knocking  was  heard  at  the  gate.  They  found  that 
it  was  an  officer  from  the  magistrates,  with  an  order  for  Charon 
to  attend  them  immediately.  They  were  greatly  alarmed,  con- 
cluding their  plot  was  discovered.  However,  it  was  thought 
best  for  Charon  to  go  and  present  himself  with  as  little  con- 
cern as  possible,  in  order  to  ascertain  the  extent  of  their 
danger.  Being  arrived  at  the  house  where  the  feast  was  held, 
Archias  asked  him  the  meaning  of  a  report  that  disaffected 
people  were  iu  the  city,  and  concealed  in  one  of  the  houses. 
Charon  affected  surprise,  and  finding  by  their  answers  to  his 
questions  that  they  had  no  precise  information,  he  assumed  a 
bolder  tone,  and  said  that  very  likely  the  report  was  only  a 
false  alarm,  intended  to  interrupt  their  mirth,  but  that  he 
would  go  and  make  inquiry  respecting  it;  and  so  departed, 
leaving  them  at  their  carousals.  But  the  enterprise  was 
presently  after  exposed  to  a  still  greater  danger.  The  whole 
of  the  plot  had  by  some  means  been  discovered  at  Athens,  and 
a  packet,  containing  a  circumstantial  account  of  it,  dispatched 
to  Archias.  The  courier  who  was  sent  with  it  was  charged 
to  deliver  it  into  his  own  hand,  which  he  did,  at  the  same  time 
saying,  "  My  lord,  the  person  who  writes  these  letters  entreats 
your  immediate  attention  to  them,  they  being  serious  affairs." 
But  Archias,  who  was  by  this  time  under  the  influence  of  wine, 
replied,  laughing,  "  Serious  things  to-morrow ;"  and,  taking  the 
packet,  put  it  under  the  pillow  of  his  sofa,  or  couch,  where  it 
was  found  the  next  day.  These  words  afterwards  passed  into 
a  proverb  amongst  the  Q-reeks,  and  were  often  cited  by  way  of 
caution  or  warning  against  delay. 

When  Charon  returned  home,  he  related  to  his  Mends  all 
that  had  passed,  adding,  "  They  had  not  a  moment  to  lose." 
Whereupon  dividing  themselves  into  two  parties ;  the  one,  with 
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Felopidas  at  their  head,  marched  against  Leontidea,  who  was 
not  at  the  feast ;  the  oth^i  Tinder  the  cononand  of  Charon, 
against  Archias.  ^Hiese  }aat  had  put  on  women's  attire  over 
their  armour,  and  crowned  themselves  with  wreaths  and 
garlands,  so  as  entirely  tq  conoeal  their  faces.  Being  arriyed 
at  the  house  where  the  feast  was  kept,  Philidas  represented 
that  they  were  females  whom  he  had  invited  to  join  their  party ; 
but  said  they  woul^  not  come  in  until  the  servants  were  all 
dismissed.  These  w^e  accordingly  sent  to  some  neighbouring 
houses,  where  Philidas  had  taken  care  to  have  plenty  of  wine 
provided  for  their  entertainment.  The  guests,  who  were  ail 
inebriated,  rose  up  to  receive  the  pretended  females,  who, 
throwing  off  their  hi^biliments,  entered  sword  in  hand,  and 
falling  upon  Archias  and  the  magistrates,  who  also  were  full  of 
wine,  and  iu  no  condition  to  defend  themselves,  put  them  all  to 
the  sword. 

The  other  party,  which,  under  the  command  of  Felopidas,. 
had  marched  against  Leontides,  met  with  more  resistance. 
Leontides,  who  was  asle^  in  his  bed,  awoke  with  the  noise, 
and,  snatching  up  his  sword,  laid  some  of  the  first  who  attacked 
him  dead  at  his  feet ;  but  was  at  length  overpowered  by  num- 
bers and  killed.  The  news  soon  spread  through  the  dty, 
which  was  filled  with  terror  and  confusion.  The  inhabitants, 
roused  from  their  sleep,  and  having  no  precise  information  of 
what  had  happened,  ran  to  and  fro  in  the  streets,  in  the 
greatest  confusion,  waiting  impatiently  for  the  day.  At  sun- 
rise, however,  the  rest  of  the  exiles  arrived,  and  the  people 
were  summoned  to  assemble.  Epaminondas  an4  Gurdias 
presented  Felopidas  and  the  rest  to  them,  exhorting  them  to 
assist  their  country.  The  whole  assembly  rose  up  and  received 
them  with  acclamation,  as  their  benefactors  and  deliverers. 
Then,  without  loss  of  time,  they  marche4  to  the  citadel,  which 
they  retook,  before  there  was  time  to  send  for  a  reinforcement 
from  Sparta.  But  no  sooner  were  the  Lacedaemonians  made 
acquaiuted  with  this  enterprise  of  Felopidas,  than  they 
prepared  to  march  against  ThebjBS.    Agesilaua,  who  was  but 
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too  iensible  of  the  ix^ustioe  of  the  transaction,  in  the  first 
inatance  declined  taking  any  port ;  and  aa  he  was  now  of  an 
age  when  bj  the  laws  he  was  excused  from  bearing  arms,  he 
claimed  to  be  excused  on  that  ground,  and  his  increasing 
infinnitiea,  and  lefk  the  whole  undertaking  to  his  colleague  and 
joint  sovereign,  Cleombrotus.    This  latter  accordingly  entered 
Bodotia  with  a  large  army.    But  little  dedsiye  was  achieyed  at 
first,  the  Thebans  being  fearful  of  coming  to  a  general  action 
with  the  Spartans;  standing,  as  they  did,  alone,  and  having 
no  assistance  from  the  other  States ;  for  the  Athenians,  though 
they  secretly  befriended  their  cause,  were  afraid  openly  to 
espouse  it,  not  being  in  a  condition  to  make  head  against  the 
Lacedemonians.    They  had,  however,  frequent  skirmishes,  in 
which    the    Thebans  were    generally  victorious,  and  which 
gradually  inspired  them  with  courage.     Felopidas,  who  was  at 
the  head  of  a&irs,  rightly  judging  that  if  he  could  once  em- 
broil the  Athenians  with  Sparta,  he  should  thenceforward  have 
their  aid,  contrived  the  following  stratagem  : — He  sent  one  of 
his  friends,  a  merchant,  to  Sphodrias,  one  of  the  Spartan 
generals,  with  a  proposition  on  his  behalf,  to  Mi  by  sur- 
prise   upon  the  PirsBUS,   a  fortress  of   the  Athenians,  and 
take   possession  of  it.      Sphodrias,    who  was   a  vain   man, 
desirous  of   acquiring    a    name,  and    envying    the   renown 
Fhodbidas  had  acquired  amongst  his  countrymen  by  his  enter- 
prise against  the  citadel  of  Cadmea,  without  considering  the 
glaring  injustice  of  the  thing  in  either  case,  listened  to  the 
suggestions  of  the  Theban  merchant,  who  represented  how 
agreeable  it  would  be  to  the  Spartans  to  see  themselves 
masters  of  Athens,  and  that  the  Thebans,  who  were  much 
incensed  against  the   Athenians  for  deserting  their  cause, 
would  not  lend  them  any  assistance.     Sphodrias,  who  was  not 
deficient  in  courage,  and  had  acquired  some  reputation  amongst 
the  soldiery,  was  easily  persuaded  that  it  would  be  a  glorious 
and  shining  exploit  to  seize  the  Piraeus  of  his  own  accord, 
and   thus,  by  an   unforeseen  attack  by  land,  deprive    the 
Athenians  of  their  great  power  at  sea.     But  he  bad  not 
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sufficient  judgment  for  the  undertaking.  The  project  was  as 
ill  executed  as  it  was  rash  and  unjust.  He  set  out  from 
Thespia,  where  his  army  was  stationed,  by  night,  with  the 
view  of  surprising  the  Firffius  before  daylight ;  but  the  dawn 
overtook  him  in  the  plains  near  Eleusis.  It  is  said  that,  some 
light  appearing  to  the  soldiers  to  stream  from  the  temple  of 
Eleusis,  they  were  seized  with  a  superstitious  terror,  and  re- 
fused to  proceed ;  when  Sphodrius,  finding  his  march  could  not 
be  concealed,  lost  his  enterprising  spirit,  and,  after  collecting 
some  trifling  booty,  made  a  disgraceful  retreat  to  Thespia. 

The  attempt,  however,  produced  the  effect  that  Felopidas 
had  anticipated  and  desired ;  for  the  Athenians,  enraged  against 
the  Spartans  for  this  act  of  treachery,  readily  united  with  the 
Thebans,  at  the  same  time  sending  deputies  with  their  com- 
plaints to  Lacedsemon.  The  Ephori  thereupon  cited  him  to 
appear  before  their  council  to  answer  for  his  conduct ;  for  they 
could  not  openly  justify  such  an  act  of  flagrant  injustice,  even 
had  they  been  secretly  disposed  to  wink  at  it,  as  being  advanta- 
geous to  the  state.  Sphodrias  had  nothing  to  plead  in  extenua- 
tion ;  but  the  course  of  justice  was  interrupted  from  a  quarter 
whence  of  all  others  it  was  most  reprehensible.  Sphodrias 
had  a  son  named  Cleonymus,  young  and  handsome,  and  for 
whom  Archidemus,  the  son  of  AgesiLaus,  had  contracted  a 
violent  friendship.  Archidemus  very  naturally  sympathized 
in  the  anxiety  of  his  friend  on  account  of  his  father,  and 
by  his  tears  and  importunities  he  at  length  prevailed  upon 
Agesilaus  to  procure  his  acquittal.  He  pleaded  with  the 
Ephori,  that,  though  he  highly  disapproved  the  enterprise,  yet 
he  looked  upon  Sphodrias  as  a  brave  man,  and  that  Sparta  had 
occasion  for  such  warriors  as  he.  This  drew  upon  Agesilaus 
the  censure  of  all  Greece,  inasmuch  as  to  gratify  a  juvenile 
friendship  of  his  son,  he  had  obstructed  the  course  of  justice,  and 
subjected  his  country  to  the  reproach  of  such  flagrant  offences. 
It  also  increased  the  dissatis&ction  of  the  Athenians,  who  not 
only  renewed  their  alliance  with  the  Thebans,  but  made  active 
preparations  to  assist  them.    They  fitted  out  a  fleet,  the  com- 
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mand  of  which  thej  gave  to  Timotheus,  the  son  of  the  illus- 
tiious  Conin, — he  who  some  time  before  had,  with  the  assistance 
of  the  Persian  fleet,  raised  Athens,  as  it  were,  from  her  ashes, 
and  restored  her  in  a  great  measure  to  her  former  power  and 
splendour.  Timotheus  was  not  only  equal  in  merit  and 
ability  to  his  &ther,  but  was  also  distinguished  by  the  gift  of 
eloquence  and  a  taste  for  the  sciences ;  and  such  remarkable 
facility  and  success  attended  his  early  enterprises,  that  those 
who  envied  him  the  glory  arising  therefrom,  caused  him  to  be 
painted  asleep,  with  Fortune  taking  cities  for  him  in  nets. 

The  Spartans  at  length  began  to  feel  seriously  alarmed  for 
the  consequences  of  their  rash  and  unjust  conduct.  They  now 
set  about  making  preparations  in  earnest  for  the  war,  and  pre- 
vailed upon  Agesilaus  to  take  the  command  of  the  troops 
against  Thebes.  He  accordingly  set  out  and  entered  Boeotia, 
where  he  did  considerable  damage  to  the  Thebans,  though  not 
without  loss  on  his  own  side.  The  two  armies  did  not  come 
to  a  regular  battle,  but  they  were  perpetually  engaged  in 
skirmishes,  in  which  the  Thebans  not  unfrequently  had  the 
advantage,  which  added  both  to  their  confidence  and  expe- 
rience. On  a  certain  occasion  being  suddenly  surprised  by 
the  Spartan  troops,  some  one  ran  in  all  haste  to  Felopidas, 
saying,  "We  are  fallen  into  the  enemy's  hands!"  He  coolly  re- 
plied, "  Why  not  the  enemy  fallen  into  ours  ?  "  and  in  fact 
they  gained  a  complete  advantage.  Several  campaigns  passed 
in  this  manner,  until  the  other  States  of  Q-reece  became  weary 
of  a  war  in  which  the  Lacedaemonians  only  were  interested,  and 
which  seemed  to  have  no  other  end  than  the  aggrandisement  of 
that  particular  State ;  and  they  felt  anxious  for  a  general  peace. 
For  this  purpose  deputies  were  sent  to  Sparta,  to  concert  mea- 
sures for  bringing  about  so  desirable  an  end.  Amongst  these 
deputies  was  Epaminondas,  who  went  on  behalf  of  the  Thebans. 
He  was  at  that  time  justly  celebrated  for  his  profound  know- 
ledge and  erudition,  but  had  yet  given  no  proofs  of  his  ability 
in  the  administration  of  affairs.  On  this  occasion,  he  made  a 
speech,  not  on  behalf  of  the  Thebans  alone,  but  Greece  in 
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generali  tending  to  show  that  the  war  augmented  onlj  the 
power  of  Sparta,  whilst  ihe  rest  of  Greece  was  ruined  bj  it. 
Agesilaus,  perceivU&g  that  the  other  deputies  listened  to  him 
with  great  attention^  rose  hastily  from  his  seat,  and  eat  him 
uhartf  by  demanding,  whether  he  agreed  that  the  oittea  of 
BcBotia  should  be  free,  and  dependent  no  longer  upon  Thebes. 
Epaminondas  demanded,  in  his  turn,  whether  the  same  inde- 
pendence and  liberty  would  be  granted  by  Sparta  to  the  cities 
of  Laconia.  At  this  Agesilaus  became  more  and  moT« 
angry,  and  insisted  on  his  declaring  plainly,  whether  he  con- 
sented that  Bc&otia  should  be  free.  Epaminondas  repeated  the 
question,  as  to  whether  on  his  side  he  consented  that  Laconia 
should  be  free.  Agesilaus  hereupon  seized  this  as  a  pretext 
for  breaking  with  the  Thebans,  and  inmiediately  struck  them, 
out  of  the  league.  The  rest  of  the  allies  signed  the  treaty, 
not  from  inclination,  but  from  fear  of  the  LacedsBmcmians, 
whose  power  they  dreaded. 

The  Thebans,  thus  left  alone  to  bear  the  whole  weight  of 
Spartan  indignation,  were  at  first  greatly  alarmed,  and  aU  Greece 
looked  upon  them  as  lost.  But  they  did  not  know  that  in  a 
single  man  they  possessed  more  than  armies.  This  man  was 
Epaminondas.  They  appointed  him  general,  in  conjunction 
with  Felopidas  and  some  others.  Having  raised  all  the  troops 
he  could  muster,  he  set  out  to  meet  the  Spartans,  who  had 
already  begun  their  march  towards  BoBotia.  Being  told  by  the 
augurs,  that  the  omens  were  unfavourable,  he  said,  "  There  is 
but  one  good  omen, — to  defend  one's  country."  But  finding 
the  soldiers  were  much  discouraged  by  it,  he  instructed  several 
persons  to  come  from  different  places  and  report  omens  in  his 
favour.  This  in  some  measure  reassured  them.  The  two 
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armies  came  up  with  each  other  at  Leuctra,  a  small 
town  of  Boeotia,  between  Flataea  and  Thespia.  That  of  the  The- 
bans consisted  only  of  6,110  foot,  and  400  horse ;  whereas  that 
of  the  Spartans,  including  the  assistance  they  had  obtained  from 
their  allies,  and  such  as  they  could  engage  to  unite  with  them, 
amongst   whom  was   Dionyuus,   the    Tyrant    of   Syracuse, 
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amouated  to  24,000  foot  and  1,600  horse,-— jacit  fbur  times  tHe 
number.  But  the  Thebaas  were  all  choice  troops,  animated 
by  an  ardent  lore  for  their  country ;  whereas  the  LacedsBmonian 
army — that  part  of  it  at  least  which  consisted  of  the  allies — ^were 
men  picked  up  by  chance,  who  engaged  in  the  war  with  reluc- 
tance, through  fear  of  the  Laceda&monians,  and  not  because 
they  approved  of  it.  They  were  as  much  inferior  to  their 
enemies  in  courage  as  they  were  superior  in  numbers. 

As  soon  as  the  two  armies  met,  an  obstinate  and  bloody 
battle  ensued.  The  Thebans,  who  were  commanded  by 
Epaminondaa  and  Pelopidas,  exerted  incredible  valour :  the  skill 
and  prudence  of  these  two  great  men  compensating  for  their 
deficiency  in  numbers.  Victory  was  for  a  long  time  doubtful ; 
but  at  length  Cleombrotus,  one  of  the  Spartan  kings  and 
colleague  of  Agesilaus,  being  killed,  the  Spartans  began  to 
give  way.  That  detachment  of  the  army,  however,  which  was 
immediately  under  his  command,  made  great  efforts  to  retain 
possession  of  his  body.  They  succeeded  in  gaining  their  point, 
and  carried  it  off.  When  the  allies  understood  that  Cleombrotus 
was  killed  and  that  the  LacedsBmonians  were  giving  way,  looking 
upon  all  as  lost,  they  immediately  took  to  flight;  which  so 
dispirited  the  rest  of  the  army  that  they  very  soon  followed 
their  example.  Epaminondaa  pursued  them  vigorously  and 
killed  great  numbers.  This  battle  was  termed  the  battle  of 
IJeuctra,  from  the  place  where  it  was  fought.  The  LacedsBmo- 
nians  had  never  before  received  such  a  blow.  They  lost  no  liBss 
than  4,000  men,  whereas  the  Thebans  had  only  300  killed. 

When  the  news  of  this  terrible  defeat  reached  Sparta,  it 
caused  the  utmost  consternation.  The  gymnastic  games  were 
at  that  time  being  celebrated,  and  the  city  was  full  of  strangers ; 
and  although  the  Ephori  were  fully  sensible  of  their  misfortune, 
they  would  not  suffer  the  games  to  be  suspended,  or  any  change 
to  be  made  in  the  usual  festivities.  The  next  morning,  when  the 
extent  of  their  calamity  and  the  loss  which  each  family  had 
sustained  became  fully  known,  the  city  was  filled  with  gloom 
and  sadness,    But  through  it  aU,  the  steinmess  and  peculiar 
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rigiditj  of  the  Spartan  character  showed  itself.  The  parents 
and  Mends  of  those  who  had  died  in  battle  met  in  the  public 
places,  and  embraced  and  congratulated  each  other ;  whilst,  on 
the  contrary,  the  Mends  of  the  survivors  kept  close  in  their 
houses,  overwhelmed  with  shame  and  disgrace.  Even  the 
women,  in  whom  maternal  tenderness  and  natural  feeling 
seemed  almost  extinguished  by  the  stem  ferocity  of  their  laws, 
shared  in  the  same  sentiments.  Those  mothers  who  expected 
the  return  of  their  sons,  displayed,  or  affected  to  display,  only 
grief,  silence,  and  tears ;  whilst  such  as  had  lost  theirs,  were 
seen  hurrying  to  the  temples,  to  thank  the  gods  and  con- 
gratulate each  other  on  their  glory  and  good  fortune. 

As  soon  as  the  first  shock  of  this  grievous  affair  was  over, 
a  new  diflB.culty  presented  itself.  According  to  the  laws  of 
Sparta  all  those  who  fled  in  battle  were  from  thenceforward 
disgraced.  They  were  excluded  from  all  public  affairs,  and  any 
one  who  met  them  in  the  street  was  allowed  to  buffet  them  or 
offer  them  any  insult,  to  which  they  were  compelled  to  submit. 
They  were  also  obliged  to  shave  half  their  beard,  and  wear 
ragged  and  parti-coloured  clothes,  and  it  was  considered  dis- 
graceful to  associate  with  them,  or  to  contract  alliance  with  them 
in  marriage.  But  on  this  occasion  the  fugitives  were  so 
numerous,  and,  moreover,  belonged  to  some  of  the  most  power- 
ful families,  that  it  was  not  only  unsafe  and  almost  impracticable 
to  impose  the  usual  punishment  upon  them,  but  Sparta  could 
not  afford  to  be  deprived  of  the  services  of  so  many  of  her 
soldiers,  at  a  time,  too,  when  there  was  such  pressing  occasion 
for  them.  After  much  deliberation  it  was  concluded  to  refer 
the  matter  to  Agesilaus,  granting  him  fuU  power  to  act  on  the 
occasion,  or  to  make  such  alteration  in  the  laws  as  he  might  deem 
expedient.  Agesilaus  immediately  decreed  "  that  for  that  day 
the  laws  of  Sparta  should  sleep  and  be  of  no  effect ;  but  that 
ever  after  they  should  remain  in  their  full  force  and  authority." 
By  this  simple  but  wise  measure  he  saved  the  fugitives,  without 
changing  or  retrenching  anything. 

The  two  Theban  generals,  Bpaminondas  and  Pelopidas,  lost  no 
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time,  after  the  battle  of  Leuctra,  in  improving  their  victory.  The j 
collected  all'the  troops  they  could  muster  among  the  Boeotians 
and  their  allies,  and,  without  giving  the  LacedsBmonians  time 
to  recover  firom  their  panic,  entered  Laconia  and  advanced  to 
the  very  gates  of  Sparta,  laying  all  the  country  waste  with  fire 
and  sword.    Agesilaus  had  planted  his  troops  in  the  midst  of 
the  city,  and  would  not  suffer  them  to  engage  with  such  an  im- 
petuous torrent,  though  the  Theban  generals  were  constantly 
daring  him  to  come  out  and  give  them  battle.    Within  the 
city  the  greatest  tumult  and  alarm  prevailed.    For  more  than 
600  years  no  army  had  dared  to  set  foot  within  their  territories, 
and  it  was  their  proud  boast  that  *'  no  Spartan  woman  had  ever 
seen  the  smoke  of  an  enemy's  camp."     The  murmurs  against 
Agesilaus,  who  was  looked  upon  as  the  chief  cause  of  this  dis- 
astrous war,  were  very  general ;  but  he  remained  firm  to  his 
purpose,  and  neither  the  tumult  within  the  city,  nor  the  taunts 
of  the  enemy  without,  could  prevail  upon  him  to  hazard  a  battle. 
At  length,  finding  nothing  of  any  account  was  to  be  effected, 
and  winter  coming  on,  they  retired  to  their  country,  laying 
waste  all  before  them  with  fire  and  sword. 

This  extraordinary  success  of  the  Thebans  began  to  create 
alarm  in  the  other  States  of  Greece ;  for,  though  they  were 
willing  that  the  pride  and  arrogance  of  Sparta  should  be  hum- 
bled, yet  they  did  not  wish  to  see  her  so  greatly  reduced.    The 
Athenians,  inparticular,  aware  that  should  Sparta  be  overthrown, 
they  would  not  be  able  alone  to  stand  against  such  a  formidable 
power,  made  common  cause  with  the  LacedsBmonians,  and  they 
sent  ambassadprs  to  the  king  of  Persia  with  a  proposition  for 
entering  into  a  league  with  him.    The  Thebans,  being  apprised 
of  this,  also  sent  to  solicit  his  aid  and  support  on  their  behalf. 
Pelopidas  was  chosen  to  conduct  the  embassy.    The  fame  of 
the  battle  of  Leuctra  and  the  success  which  followed  had 
already  reached  Asia,  so  that  they  were  received  with  every 
mark  of  respect ;  and  when  the  prince  and  nobles  saw  Pelopidas, 
they  cried  out,  **  This  is  he  who  deprived  the  LacedsBmonians 
of  ^eir  empire  by  sea  and  land,  and  obliged  Sparta — who  not 
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long  sinoei  under  her  idng  Agesilaiis^  tb^eatened  rif)  less  than  to 
imrnde  m  in  Bum  and  Bdbatana-^to  oeniM  heifself  within  her 
own  territories."  Artaxerxes  hii««elf  Wte  ttnich  pleased  with 
his  arriTal,  atnd  paid  him  ecctraordinaitj  hanonr.  He  also 
oilEered  him  ridi  and  magnificesit  presents :  thete  Felopidas  did 
not  accept,  but  he  aeeompfished  the  dhjed  of  his^nbassy,  which 
wai  that  the  Thebans  shoxild  be  redkon^  amongst  the  king's 
friends  and  allies.  He  repree^nied  to  hitit  how  much  it  would 
be  to  his  interest  to  protect  an  infa»t  power ;  ome,  too,  which 
had  neyer  bome  arms  agadnst  the  F^Miatatt,  and  which  Would 
form  a  kind  of  baikince  between  Spaa:ta  and  Aliens,  those  ^- 
petual  enemies  of  F^rsia^  Artaxerxes  fdHlj  entered  into  his 
plans,  and  before  the  embassy  left,  it  was  decreed  that  the 
Thebans  should  be  declaohed  the  £nends  and  allies  of  the  king. 

Felopidas  did  not  live  long  afber  his  return.  He  lost  his 
life  by  imprudently  Tenturing  himself  in  a  battle  against 
Alexander,  tyrant  of  Fharo,  a  ciiy  of  TheSsaly.  XJti^  a  short 
time  previous  to  the  present  period,  Thessaly  had  always  been 
a  free  state.  But  Jason,  an  ambilaous  and  enterprising  mto, 
having  usurped  the  sovereign  power  in  Fharo,  endeavoured  to 
extend  it  over  all  Thessaly ;  but  death  prevented  his  design. 
Jason  lefb  two  brethr^  who  retained  the  supreme  command--* 
Folydorus  and  Folyphron ;  the  latter  of  whom  killed  the  former 
for  the  sake  of  reigning  alone,  but  was  himself  Mlled  soon  after 
by  Alexander,  the  son  of  Folydorus.  This  he  did  under  pre- 
tence of  revenging  the  death  of  his  father,  but  in  reality  to 
possess  himself  of  the  power. 

This  Alexander  of  Fharo  Was  one  of  the  greatest  tiAA  most 
brutal  tyrants  that  ever  disgraced  humanity.  He  vrould 
hearken  to  neither  reason  nor  justice.  He  took  delight  in  de- 
vising all  sorts  of  torments-  fo^  those  who  unhappily  were  in  hid 
power.  He  wouM  cause  men  to  be  buried  alive ;  to  be  covered 
with  the  skins  of  wild  beasts^  and  then  either  hunted  down  by 
dogs  or  pierced  to  death  with  arrows.  Tel  though  s6  greA^ 
a  tyrant  to  others,  he  was,  fte  is  mostly  th^  das^,  himself  ah 
abject   slave  to  fear   and  distrust.    His   ^hole   palace  was 
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filled  with  guards,  who  kept  watch  during  the  night ;  but  he  had 
not  eonfid«DLce  even  in  them.  He  slept  in  a  high  chamber, 
to  which  he  ascended  by  means  of  a  ladder,  which  he  drew  up 
liftmflftK  after  hk  entrance;  and  near  this  chamber  a  great 
dog  was  chained  to  guard  it,  so  exceedingly  fierce  that  he 
would  suffer  no  one  to  approach  him  except  the  man  who  gave 
him  his  food.  Yet,  notwithstanding  his  savage  and  brutal 
nature,  there  were  times  when  Alexander  seemed  susceptible  of 
emotion  and  feeling.  One  day,  happening  to  be  present  when 
a  oelebrated  actor  was  performing,  he  suddenly  left  the  theatre ; 
but  sent  to  the  actor,  desiring  him  not  to  be  disconcerted  on  that 
account ;  for  it  was  not  from  dissatisfaction  with  him,  but  that  he 
was  acdiamed  the  citizens  should  see  him  weep  at  the  misfortunes 
of  those  who  had  shown  so  little  compassion  towards  them. 

The  people  of  Thessaly,  apprehensive  that  the  tyrant  was  se- 
cretly intriguing  to  subject  them  all  to  his  power,  became  greatly 
alarmed,  and  sent  ambassadors  to  Thebes  to  solicit  tbeir  inter- 
ference and  aid.  This  was  readily  granted,  and  Felopidas  took 
upon  himself  the  charge  of  the  expedition.  He  set  out  for 
Thessaly  with  a  large  army,  and  was  at  first  victorious,  and 
obliged  Alexander  to  submit  to  him.  He  endeavoured  by  mild 
persuasive  measures  to  change  his  disposition,  and  to  convert 
him  &<Hn  a  tyrant  into  a  just  and  humane  prince.  But  he  was 
not  fully  aware  of  the  incorrigible  and  brutal  disposition  he  had 
to  deal  with,  and  having  incautiously  trusted  himself  too  much 
in:  his  power,  Alexander,  with  the  blackest  perfidy,  seized  his 
person  and  made  him  prisoner.  He  cauried  him  to  Pharo,  and 
made  a  show  of  him  to  all  the  people ;  thinking  by  such  trea1>- 
ment  to  humble  his  pride  and  abate  his  courage ;  but  Felopidas, 
80  far  from  appearing  to  sink  under  it,  exclaimed  loudly  against 
the  tyrant  for  daily  torturing  and  putting  to  death  so  many 
of  his  innocent  subjects.  When  Alexander  heard  this  he 
caused  him  to  be  shut  up,  allowing  no  one  access  to  him  but 
his  keepers.  ThebsB,  however,  the  wife  of  the  tyrant,  and  the 
daughter  of  Jason,  visited  him  several  times  in  his  prison,  and 
^m  his  conversation  send  noble  demeanour  and  sentiments  she 
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conceived  a  still  stronger  aversion  and  horror  for  the  tyrant 
who  had  treated  her  and  her  family  with  such  cruelty  and 
insolence. 

When  Epaminondas  learned  the  situation  of  his  friend, 
though  he  could  not  but  blame  his  imprudence  in  having  so 
incautiously  trusted  himself  within  reach  of  so  unprincipled  a 
man,  who  made  no  scruple  of  violating,  not  only  every  rule  of 
justice  and  humanity,  but  the  most  common  and  received  rules 
of  war  and  policy,  he  hastened  to  his  relief.  Alexander  was 
terrified  at  the  very  name  of  Epaminondas.  He  sent  an 
embassy  in  all  haste,  to  offer  satisfaction,  and  to  propose  an 
alliance  with  the  Thebans.  But  Epaminondas  would  not  allow 
the  Theban  name  to  be  disgraced  by  an  alliance  with  such 
a  character ;  and,  having  recovered  Pelopidas  out  of  his  hands, 
and  placed  the  Thessalians  in  security  from  any  further 
attempts,  and  in  good  understanding  with  each  other,  he  re- 
turned home.  These  events  took  place  previous  to  the 
embassy  of  Pelopidas  to  the  king  of  Persia.  During  his 
absence,  and  as  Thessaly  had  remained  in  a  tranquil  state, 
Epaminondas  thought  he  might  withdraw  the  Theban  troops. 
But  Alexander,  on  whose  mind  the  lessons  he  had  received 
had  not  made  a  lasting  impression,  no  sooner  found  himself  at 
liberty  from  restraint,  than  he  gave  loose  to  his  ferocious  dis- 
position. Under  one  pretext  or  another  he  nearly  ruined 
several  of  the  principal  cities  of  Thessaly,  and  put  garrisons 
into  others.  These  cities  apprehending  they  should  be  entirely 
reduced  to  a  state  of  slavery,  sent  once  more  to  Thebes  to 
entreat  assistance,  and  praying  that  Pelopidas,  who  had  justly 
acquired  their  admiration  and  esteem  whilst  amongst  them 
before,  and  which  had  been  increased  by  his  conduct  and  be- 
haviour on  his  late  embassy  to  Persia,  might  be  sent  to  their 
aid.  This  was  readily  granted,  and  Pelopidas,  who  still 
retained  feelings  of  irritation  and  resentment  against 
Alexander,  on  account  of  his  shameful  and  unprincipled 
treatment  of  him  in  the  former  war,  made  vigorous  pre- 
parations.   It  so  happened  that  just  as  he  was  on  the  point  of 
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Betting  out,  there  occurred  an  eclipse  of  the  sun,  by  which  the 
dty  of  Thebes  was  darkened  at  noon  day.     This  occasioned 
great  consternation  amongst  the  troops,  who  looked  upon  it  as 
a  bad  omen.   Pelopidas,  not  choosing  to  compel  them  to  march 
against  their  will,  and  fearing  moreover  to  expose  them  to  the 
risk  under  their  present  apprehensions,  set  out  himself  with 
only  a  few  Theban  volunteers  and  some  strangers.    When  he 
was  arrived  at   Pharsalia  he  assembled  his   few  forces,   and 
marched  against  Alexander,  who,  being  apprised  of  the  position 
of  Pelopidas  and  the  small  number  he  had  with  him,  hastened 
to  meet  him,  before  he  should  have  time  to  collect  more. 
Pelopidas,  being  informed  that  the  tyrant  was  coming  against 
him  with  a  large  army,  exclaimed  "  So  much  the  better :  we 
shall  beat  so  many  more ! "     And  in  fact,  the  army  of  the 
tyrant,  though  they  stood  the  charge  vigorously  at  first,  soon 
gave  way,  and  the  victory  would  have  been  complete,  had  not 
Pelopidas,  taking  fire  at  the  sight  of  Alexander,  and  no  longer 
master  of  himself,  but  forgetful  both  of  his  own  safety  and  his 
duty  as  a  general,  rushed  forward,  impelled  by  his  exasperated 
feelings.    The  tyrant,  who  did  not  dare  either  to  meet  or  face 
him,  fell  back  and  hid  himself  amongst  his  guards. 
Pelopidas,  who  rushed  on  with  heedless  impetuosity,      ^*  ^' 
soon  broke  the  foremost  ranks,  but  those  behind  fighting  from  a 
distance,  pierced  his  armour  through  with  javelins,  and  he  fell 
dead,  before  his  troops,  the  Thessalians  in  particular,  who  were 
extremely  anxious  to  save  him,  could  arrive  to  his  assistance. 
They  succeeded,  however,  in  gaining  possession  of  his  dead  body; 
and  having  put  the  enemy  to  the  rout,  pursued  them  a  con- 
siderable distance,  so  that  the  field  was  strewed  with  dead  bodies. 
The  battle  took  place  near  the  temple  of  Thetis. 

Pelopidas  was  greatly  lamented,  not  only  by  the  Thebans, 
but  by  all  the  inhabitants  of  Thessaly,  on  whose  account  he 
had  sacrificed  himself.  His  death  changed  the  rejoicings  for 
the  victory  into  mourning.  A  profound  silence  reigned 
through  the  troops,  who  neither  put  off  their  armour,  nor 
bound  up  their  wounds,  when  they  first  heard  he  was  dead. 
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Tlb^  Ukhabitants  of  att  the  oiti^  through,  which  his  body  passed 
W  its  way  to  I!hehes»  old  widyouiig,  m^^tnttes  9»d  priests^ 
^m&  out  to  meet  it,  and  m^ieiompamed  it  in  proqes«^su  'When 
^e  time  of  interment  eana^e  the  TheasaUaDS  begged  that 
they  might  bear  the  sole^  es^pense.  T-h^  funeral  was  msgiu- 
fieeijit,  in  character  with  ^  hi^h  estimation,  in  which  he  had 
been  held ;  and  did  honour  to  hi9  memory,  less  by  the  pomp 
^d  splendour  with  which  it  was  att^ided,  than  by  the  sorrow 
i^id  sincere;  regret  evinced  by  all  who  knew  him. 

The  Thebans  continued,  the  war  after  the  death  of  Felopidas, 
ipitil  they  had  arrested  from  thQ  tyraj).t's  grasp  all  the  cities  of 
5!hessaly,  and  restored  them  tp  their  libwty.  This  so  exaspe- 
rated him,  that  he  no  longer  aet  any  bounds  to  the  cruelty  and 
^locity  of  his  disposition.  At  length  his  wife  Thebe,  unable 
longer  to  endure  his  treatment  of  her,  entered  into  a.  con- 
spiracy with  two  of  her  brqth^r^,  to  take  away  his  life^  She 
^onpealed  them  during  the  day-time  in  an  apartment  near  his 
Qh^jjnber;  a^d  when  he  entered  it  at  night  filled  with  wine,  and 
when  she  perceived  he  was  sunk  into  a  profound  sleep,  ordered 
the  slave  who  had  chairge  of  the  fierce  do^,  and  who  was 
almost  the  only  person  who  cQuld  approach  him,  to  take  it 
away.  Then,  haying  covered  the  steps  of  the  ladder  with  wool, 
to  prevent  their  making  a  iw^e^  she  made  her  brothers  ascend, 
armed  with  daggers.  Whwi  they  reached  the  door  they  were 
aQized  with  terror,  and  refused  to  proceed  further ;  but,  Thebe 
threatening  to  awake  the  tyrant  and  inform  him  of  the  plot, 
they  went  in  and  dispatched  him  with  many  wounds^ 

yery  different  was  the  effect  produced  by  the  news  of  hia 
deatb  thaao^  had  followed  that  of  Pelopidas.  No  sooner  was  it 
known  in  the  city,  that  the  tyrant  wae  reaUy  dead,  than  it 
caused  the  greatest  rejoicing.  The  populace  seized  his  dead 
body,  and  having  trampled  it  under  foot  and  treajbed  it  with  all 
manner  of  insult,  in  coQSonance.  with  the  savage  and  baarbaroua 
Qustom  of  those  times,  th^  gave  it  a  prey  to  be.  devoiu*ed  by 
ttia  dogs  and  vultures.  And  indeed  it  must  be  acknowledged, 
that  the  share  which,  his  wif#.  had  in  thia.  taransactioqii  partook 
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ttkttdir  of  tke  name  character ;  for  though  his  treatment  of  her, 
and  the  uniTennl  hoifror  and  detestation  in  which  he  was  held, 
Mmked  in  some  sort  to  palliate  if  not  excuse  it,  still  it  was 
o&e  of  many  instances  which  marked  the  ferocitj  of  those 
barbarous  times,  and  from  which  eyen  the  female  character 
was  &r  from  being  exempt. 

Epaminondas  survived  his;  friend  and  colleague  about  seven 
years.    During  the  greater  part  of  this  period  the  Thebanv 
were  almost  constantly  engaged  in  war  with  the  LacedsBmonians, 
over  whom  they  gained  several  victories.    At  length  Agesilaua 
finding  himself  unable  to  cope  with  them  alone,  prevailed  on 
the  Athenians  and  some  other  of  their  allies,  who  were  begin* 
itrng  to  feel  some  litde  jealousy  with  regard  to  this  rising 
power,  to  unite  with  him  ^  and  having  collected  a  large  army 
{>la0ed  himself  at  the  head,  and  marched  against  the  ll'hebans, 
hewing  to  overwhelm  them^  at  a  blow.    A  furious  battle  was 
fought  near  Mantinea :  the  slaughter  was  immense,  and  victory 
reVBttined  a  long  time  doubtf\il>    Epaminondas  performed  pro- 
digies of  valour,  but  at  length  he  received  a  mortal  wound  in 
the  bl^ast  from  the  javelin  of  a  Spartan  named  Calliorites.     He 
fell  immediately :  the  wood  of  the  javelin  being  broken  off,  the 
iron-head  which  had  pierced  the  cuirass  remained  in    the 
wound,  and  caused  extreme  torm^t.    The  battle  raged  round 
him  with  increased  fury,  the  Spaaftans  using  their  utmost  en- 
deavours to  take  him  alive,  the  Thebans  to  save  him.     The 
latter  gained  their  point,  and  succeeded  in  carrying  him  off  the 
field,  after  having  routed  their  enemies,  whom,  however,  they 
did  not  pursue  far,   contenting    themselves  with  remaining 
masters  of  the  field  and  of   the  dead.      Epaminondas    was 
carried  to  his  tent,  \«rhere  the  surgeons,  having  examined  the 
wound,  declared  he  would  expire  a»  soon  as  the  head  of  the 
dart  was  extracted.    This  threw  all  present  into  great  sorrow 
and  affliction,  lamenting  that  so  great  a  man  was  about  to  die ; 
and  to  die,  as  they  expressed  it,  without  issue.    Eor  himself 
he  only  expressed  his  concern  with  regard  to  the  success  of  the 
battle,  aaA  on  being  lihown  Us  shield-^a  proof  that  the  enemy 

k2 
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had  not  possession  of  the  arms,  which  was  always  considered  a 
great  point  with  ancient  warriors.  With  the  assurance  that  the 
Thebans  had  gained  the  victory,  he  turned  to  his  friends,  and  said 
with  the  greatest  composure,  '^  I  do  not  regard  this  day  as  the 
end  of  my  life,  but  as  the  beginning  of  my  happiness  and  glory. 
I  leave  Thebes  triumphant,  proud  Sparta  humbled,  and  Greece 
delivered  from  the  yoke  of  servitude.  For  the  rest  I  do  not 
consider  that  I  die  without  issue — ^Leuctra  and  Mantinea  are 
two  illustrious  daughters,  that  will  not  fail  to  keep  my  name 
alive  and  to  transmit  it  to  posterity."  Having  said  this,  he 
took  leave  of  those  around  him,  drew  the  head  of  the  javelin 
out  of  the  wound,  and  immediately  expired. 

Such  was  the  dark  and  imperfect  notions  of  the  Pagan  world : 

never  carrying  their  views  further  than  the  Hmits  of 

this  narrow  and  terrestrial  scene,  they  seemed  to 

have  no  idea  of  anything  beyond  the  applause  of  men,  and  the 

glory  and  honour  of  this  present  world. 

The  Theban  power  and  splendour  expired  with  Epaminondas. 
He  has  been  considered  by  many  historians  and  commentators 
as  one  of  the  most  illustrious  men  Q-reece  ever  produced,  inas- 
much as  by  his  great  and  almost  individual  talents  he  raised 
his  native  city,  which  before  was  distinguished  for  nothing 
memorable,  almost  to  give  laws  to  the  whole  of  Greece ;  but, 
having  lost  him — "  like  a  dart  which,  when  its  point  is  blunted, 
is  no  longer,"  as  is  observed  by  Justin,  "  in  a  condition  to 
wound" — she  sunk  again  into  her  original  obscurity ;  so  that 
the  glory  of  Thebes  might  be  said  to  owe  its  birth,  its  rise  and 
decline  with  this  great  man. 

After  the  battle  of  Mantinea,  all  parties,  weary  of  the  war, 
concluded  a  general  peace  upon  the  king  of  Persia's  plan — 
namely,  the  security  to  each  city  of  its  own  laws  and  liberty. 
The  LacedaBmonians  alone  secretly  repined  at  this  disposition 
of  things ;  for  whereas  they  had  long  lorded  it  over  Greece,  of 
which  they  considered  themselves  in  some  sort  the  masters, 
they  could  not  endure  that  the  fruits  of  their  conquests  and 
the  cities  they  had  acquired  should  be  thus  wrested  from  them 
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and  rendered  independent.  Angry  with  Artaxerxes  for  having 
imposed  this  necessity  upon  them,  they  seized  the  first  oppor- 
tunity of  showing  their  resentment,  and  it  was  not  long  before 
one  presented  itself.  Notwithstanding  the  ill  success  of  his 
former  endeavours  to  subjugate  Egypt,  the  king  of  Persia 
resolved  on  another  attempt.  Tachos,  who  at  that  time  sat  on 
the  throne  of  Egypt,  being  apprised  of  this,  and  understanding 
that  preparations  were  making  for  a  new  invasion,  sent  to 
request  aid  of  the  LacedBemonians,  and  particularly  of  Agesilaus, 
promising  to  make  him  generalissimo  of  his  army,  if  he  would 
come  and  take  the  command.  Agesilaus  had  the  meanness  to 
comply,  and  set  out  for  Egypt  at  the  head  of  a  considerable 
number  of  troops.  By  this  action  he  lowered  himself  greatly 
in  the  estimation  of  all  Greece:  it  was  thought  below  the 
dignity  of  a  king  of  Sparta,  and  a  great  captain  whose  name 
was  renowned  throughout  the  world,  and  who  was  then  eighty- 
two  years  old,  to  serve  under  and  receive  pay  from  an  Egyptian 
vassal — for  in  that  position  Tachos  was  considered  to  stand  to 
the  king  of  Persia.  When  Agesilaus  landed  in  Egypt  the 
king's  principal  generals  and  officers  of  his  household  went 
to  the  ship  to  receive  him.  The  Egyptians  were  extremely 
desirous  of  seeing  him,  and  multitudes  repaired  to  the  shore  for 
that  purpose.  They  expected  to  see  a  great  and  magnificent 
prince,  from  the  renown  which  the  fame  of  his  valour  and  ex- 
ploits had  excited ;  but  when,  instead  of  that,  they  saw  only  a 
little  old  man  of  a  mean  aspect,  without  any  dignity  either  of 
person  or  equipage,  and  badly  dressed,  they  could  not  refrain 
frt)m  laughing.  He  was  surprised  to  find,  on  joining  king  Tachos, 
that  instead  of  being  made  general  of  the  whole  army,  as  he 
had  been  promised,  he  was  only  placed  over  the  foreign  troops* 
whilst  Tachos  retained  the  sole  command.  This  was  not  the 
only  mortification  he  had  to  endure.  The  vanity  and  insolence 
of  the  Egyptian  king  were  such  as  he  could  not  brook,  and  he 
resolved  to  take  the  first  opportunity  of  throwing  off  the  yoke. 
One  soon  occurred.  Tachos  having  marched  into  Thramum — 
thinking  it  more  advisable  to  make  that  country  the  seat  of 
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war,  than  to  wait  for  the  enemj  in  Egypt,  oonta-ary  to  the  advioe 
of  AgesiUuB,  who  told  him  th^t  his  «ffiiirs  were  not  sufiScdently 
established  to  admit  of  hi^  leaving  his  dprninioiis — the  !E^yptiaas 
took  advantage  of  his  absence  to  revolt  from  him,  and  placed 
his  cousin,  Nectanebus,  on  the  throne^ 

Agesilaus  immediately  joined  the  latter,  alleging  aa  a  reason 
that  it  was  to  the  assistance  of  the  Egyptians,  and  not  of  their 
king,  that  he  had  been  sent ;  fpid  that  as  they  had  thought  fit  to 
choose  Nectanebus,  he  wa^  not  at  liberty  to  serve  against  him, 
though  he  was  in  reality  actuated  by  resentment  against  Tachos. 
Nectanebus,  thus  supported,  established  himself  firmly  on  the 
throne ;  and  Tachos,  being  obliged  to  abandon  Egypt,  retired  to 
Sidon,  from  whence  he  afterwards  went  to  the  court  of  Persia, 
where  he  was  cordially  received  by  Artaxeries,  who  forgave 
him  his  revolt,  in  consequence  of  his  subsequent  misfortuijes, 
and  even  gave  him  the  command  of  some  troops  against  the 
rebels,  though  he  did  not  effect  much  towards  recovering  his 
lost  power.  Agesilaus,  having  established  Nectanebus,  ^azid 
settled  the  Egyptian  affairs,  embarked  on  his  return  to  Lace- 
dsemon,  but  it  was  the  approach  of  winter,  and  he  was  driven 
by  contrary  winds  into  a  port  of  Africa,  called  the  port  of 
Menelaus,  where  he  fell  sick  and  died,  in  the  eighty-fourth  year 
of  his  age* 

It  was  customary  with  the  Spartans,  when  persons  of  an 
ordinary  rank  died  in  a  foreign  country,  to  bury  them  where 
they  happened  to  die ;  but  to  embalm  the  bodies  of  their  kings 
and  persons  of  consequence,  and  convey  them  home.  This 
was  accordingly  done  with  Agesilaus.  And,  as  they  could 
not  meet  with  sufficient  honey  for  the  purpose,  where  they 
were,  they  embalmed  the  body  with  wax,  and  in  this  way  con- 
veyed it  to  Sparta,  where  it  received  the  honours  of  a  publio 
funeral.  Agesilaus  reigned  forty-one  years  over  Sparta.  The 
first  thirty  years  of  this  time  he  passed  with  the  greatest  repu^ 
tation,  being  looked  upon  almost  as  the  leader  and  king  of  all 
Greece,  until  the  battle  of  Leuctra,  from  which  period  his  glory 
seemed  to  decline.  His  war  with  the  Thebans  had  its  foundation 
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in  injustice,  and  nothing  that  he  undertook  seemed  to  prosper  ; 
indeed,  it  appeared  as  though  his  sentiments  had  undergone  a 
change  since  the  earlier  period  of  his  life,  when  he  used  to 
declare  that  greatness  consisted  only  in  justice  and  virtue  ;  and 
when  on  hearing  Artaxerxes  called  "The  Great  King,"  he  said, 
"  he  could  not  perceive  wherein  he  was  greater  than  himself,  un- 
less he  was  more  virtuous."  There  were  several  transactions  of 
his  life  that  did  not  exactly  agree  with  these  exalted  sentiments, 
particularly  those  with  regard  to  the  Thehans,  towards  whom 
he  seems  to  have  entertained  a  most  extraordinary  and  un- 
founded animosity.  His  obstruction  to  the  course  of  justice 
in  the  case  of  Sphodrias,  merely  to  gratify  his  son,  who  enter- 
tained a  violent  friendship  for  the  son  of  Sphodrias,  was 
unworthy  his  character  as  a  king  and  a  legislator.  But 
Agesilaus  has  always  been  distinguished  as  an  affectionate 
father ;  and  it  is  recorded  of  him,  that  when  his  children  were 
quite  young,  he  was  wont  to  join  with  them  in  their  sports^ 
Happening  one  day  to  be  surprised  by  a  friend,  riding  amongst 
them  on  a  stick,  he  desired  his  friend  to  withhold  his  censures 
"  until  he  should  be  himself  a  father."  It  is  worthy  of  note 
that  himself  and  his  great  rival  and  opponent,  Epaminondas^ 
were  remarkable,  the  one  for  parental,  the  other  for  filial, 
affection.  The  above  anecdote  shows  that  trait  in  the  former ; 
and  Epaminondas,  in  the  midst  of  the  rejoicings  which  followed 
the  battle  of  Leuctra,  was  heard  to  say,  "  My  chief  pleasure 
arises  from  the  sense  of  the  joy  which  I  know  the  news  of  the 
victory  will  give  to  my  father  and  mother."  Agesilaus  was 
succeeded  by  his  son  Archidamus.  It  was  to  oblige  this  son 
he  had  procured  the  acquittal  of  Sphodrias.  The  sovereignty 
was  continued  in  the  family  down  to  Agis,  who  was  the 
third  of  that  name,  and  the  fifbh  in  descent  from  Agesilaus, 
and  who  was  assassinated  by  Leonidas  for  attempting  to  restore 
the  ancient  discipline  of  Sparta. 
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HISTOBY  OF  DIOKYSIUS  THE  Eia)EB,  TTBAITT  OF  SYBACUSE. 


It  seems  as  though  this  might  be  the  most  suitable  place  to 
digress  a  little,  for  the  purpose  of  giving  some  account  of  the 
Island  of  Sicily,  and  the  elder  and  younger  Dionjsius,  tyrants 
of  Syracuse,  whose  history,  whilst  it  is  on  some  occasions 
intermixed  with  that  of  Greece,  nevertheless  seems  to  in- 
quire a  distinct  and  separate  detail. 

The  Island  of  Sicily,  with  its  ancient  capital  the  city  of 
Syracuse,  of  which  some  little  mention  has  already  been  made 
as  connected  vdth  the  history  of  the  Athenians,  had  now  for 
many  years  been  gradually  increasing  in  wealth  and  conse- 
quence, though  not  marked  by  any  very  striking  event  since 
the  invasion  of  Syracuse  by  Alcibiades  and  the  Athenians.  It 
had  hitherto  possessed  only  the  popular  form  of  government ; 
but,  at  length,  the  inconvenience  to  which  that  form  of  govern- 
ment is  sometimes  liable,  namely,  that  of  inducing  ambitious 
and  aspiring  individuals  to  lord  it  over  the  rest,  was  felt  by 
the  people.  Dionysius  descended  fix)m  an  illustrious  family  of 
Syracuse,  a  man  of  bold  and  enterprising  disposition,  possessed 
of  extensive  abilities,  and  the  talents  necessary  for  acquiring 
the  confidence  of  the  people,  formed  the  design  of  raising  him- 
self to  the  sovereignty.  He  had  great  talents  as  a  general, 
and  had  acquired  considerable  reputation  in  a  war  with  the 
Carthaginians,  which  had  much  raised  him  in  the  estimation  of 
his  fellow-citizens.  The  Carthaginians,  at  this  time  a  rising 
and  powerful  people,  had  made  several  attempts  to  establish 
themselves  in  Sicily.  The  fertility  of  the  soil,  and  its 
favourable  situation  for  commerce,  particularly  the  city  of 
Syracuse,  which  stood  on  the  eastern  coast  of  the  island,  and 
had  the  convenience  of  a  double  harbour,  rendered  it  an  object 
of  envy  and  enterprise  to  most  of  its  neighbours.  "We  have 
already  seen  that  the  Athenians,  under  Alcibiades,  and  some 
other  of  the  Grecian  states,  sought  to  possess  themselves  of  it, 
until  the  more  engrossing  concerns  of  their  own  feuds  and  con- 
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tentions,  together  with  their  wars  with  the  kings  of  Persia, 
left  them  little  leisure  to  attend  to  Sicily. 

At  length  the  Carthaginians,  after  several  nnsuccessfol 
attempts  and  a  long  siege,  possessed  themselves  of  Agrigentom, 
the  most  opulent  city,  next  to  Syracuse,  in  the  whole  island  ; 
80  great,  indeed,  was  its  wealth,  and  the  opulence  of  its 
inhabitants,  that  one  of  them,  named  Ezenetes,  having  been 
victor  in  the  Olympic  games,  entered  the  city  in  triumph, 
attended  by  300  men  in  chariots,  all  drawn  by  white  horses, 
their  habits  adorned  with  gold  and  silver ;  and  they  were  no 
less  remarkable  for  their  hospitality  than  their  wealth.  Gellias, 
another  of  their  rich  citizens,  was  in  the  practice  of  appro- 
priating  several  large  apartments  in  his  house  to  the  entertain- 
ment of  strangers ;  his  servants  were  always  in  waiting  at  the 
gates  of  the  city  to  invite  travellers  to  take  up  their  abode  at 
their  master's.  On  one  occasion,  a  violent  storm  having  obliged 
a  hundred  horsemen  to  take  shelter  with  him,  G-ellias  not  only 
entertained  them  all,  but  e^en  supplied  them  with  dry  clothes, 
of  which  he  had  a  sufficient  quantity,  from  his  wardrobe.  The 
taking  of  Agrigentum  spread  universal  terror  throughout  Sicily. 
Its  loss  was  attributed  in  part  to  the  lukewarmness  of  the 
Syracusans,  who,  actuated  by  a  secret  jealousy,  had  offered  but 
little  assistance. 

Dionysius,  who  was  at  this  time  projecting  schemes  for  the 
foundation  of  his  future  power,  took  advantage  of  the  present 
opportunity,  and  of  the  general  complaints  of  Sicily,  to  ex- 
claim against  the  administration,  and  to  render  it  odious.  He 
boldly  accused  the  magistrates  of  treason,  demanding  that  they 
should  be  immediately  deposed,  without  waiting  till  the  time 
of  their  administration  should  expire.  They,  on  their  side, 
treated  him  as  a  seditious  person,  and  a  disturber  of  the  public 
peace,  and  as  such  laid  a  heavy  fine  upon  him.  According  to 
the  laws,  he  could  not  speak  again  until  this  fine  had  been  dis- 
charged ;  and,  as  he  was  not  then  in  a  condition  to  do  so,  a 
ftiend  of  his,  one  of  the  richest  citizens  of  Syracuse,  paid  it 
for  him. 
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DionyBius  tlwn  resumed  Mb  accaaations.  Lik^  moet  persons 
who  aspire  to  popularity,  and  wish  to  gain  an  ascendancy  over 
the  multitude,  he  had  cultiyated  the  study  of  rhetoric.  He 
now  described,  in  a  pathetic  manner,  the  ruin  of  Agrigentum,  a 
neighbouring  and  opulent  city  in  alliance  with  them.  The  sufTi^* 
ings  of  the  inhabitants,  who  were  obliged,  old  and  young,  sick 
and  infirm,  to  leave  their  homes  under  cover  of  the  night,  or 
abandon  themselves  to  the  cruelty  of  the  enemy,  who  murdwed 
all  that  were  left,  even  dragging  from  the  temples  and  altars 
of  the  gods  such  as  had  taken  shelter  there.  He  attributed 
all  these  evils  to  the  treachery  of  the  commanders  of  the  army 
and  the  magistrates,  who  wBre  corrupted,  he  insinuated,  by 
Carthaginian  bribes.  The  people  greedily  drank  in  his  words, 
for  which  there  was,  perhaps,  some  apparent  foundation ;  the 
magistrates  were  all  deposed,  and  fresh  ones  appointed,  with 
Dionysius  at  their  head. 

The  success  of  this  first  step  inspired  him  with  new  courage 
and  confidence.  His  next  attempt  was  against  the  generals 
of  the  army.  These  he  contrived  to  displace  by  insinuating 
amongst  the  soldiers  and  populace  that  they  held  secret  intelli- 
gence with  the  enemy,  and  then  getting  the  power  transferred 
to  himself.  Persons  of  sense  and  discernment  saw  through 
these  artifices,  and  were  not  silent  on  the  occasion ;  but  the 
common  people,  whom  he  flattered  and  cajoled,  by  representing 
them  as  despised  and  trodden  under  foot,  bearing  the  yoke  of 
shameful  servitude,  and  slaves  rather  than  citizens,  were  loud 
in  his  praise,  regarding  him  as  the  sole  asserter  of  their  rights 
and  liberties.  Under  pretence  of  collecting  a  force  to  oppose 
the  progress  of  the  Carthaginians,  he  recalled  all  the  exiles 
who  were  dispersed  about  Sicily.  These  he  kept  constantly 
about  his  person,  being  able  to  depend  on  their  fidelity ;  for, 
knowing  themselves  to  be  indebted  to  him  for  their  return,  of 
course  they  were  likely  to  attach  themselves  to  him,  and  defend 
him  on  all  occasions. 

^   Having  contrived  to  get  himself  elected  generalissimo  of  the 
army,  he  marched  against  the  Carthaginians,  but  he  did  not 
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act  wifh  yigour.  Indeed,  he  was  strongly  auBpected  of  being 
in  concert  with  the  enemy.  An  attempt  was  made  by  some  of 
the  Syracusan  cavahry  who  saw  through  his  proceedings,  and 
were  extremely  averse  to  him,  to  assassinate  him ;  but,  being 
surrounded  by  those  who  acted  as  his  body-guard,  they  were 
firustrated  in  their  designs.  On  his  return  to  Syracuse,  the 
richest  and  most  respectable  of  the  inhabitants  endeavoured 
to  prevent  his  entrance,  and  shut  the  gates  against  him ;  but 
he  caused  them  to  be  set  on  fire,  and  having  thus  opened  to 
himself  a  passage,  they  were  surrounded  by  his  mercenaries, 
and  almost  all  of  them  killed.  !From  this  time,  he  observed  no 
measures,  but  sacrificed  everything  that  seemed  to  threaten 
his  security.  He  knew  that  after  having  deprived  the  Syra- 
cusans  of  their  liberty,  he  was  an  object  of  great  abhorrence  to 
them,  and  his  fears  increased  in  proportion  to  their  hatred. 
Imilcar,  the  general  of  the  Carthaginians,  having  sent  a  herald  to 
Syracuse,  a  treaty  was  concluded,  in  which  it  was  stipulated  that 
Syracuse  should  continue  under  the  government  of  Dionysius. 
And  this,  whilst  it  confirmed  his  power,  also  confirmed  the  sus- 
picions which  had  been  conceived  against  him.    This 
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happened  in  the  same  year  that  Darius  Nothus  died.  ' 

Dionysius  retained  the  sovereignty,  which  he  had  thus  unjustly 
and  violently  assumed,  for  forty  years.  Nearly  the  whole  of 
which  time  was  one  continued  series  of  cruelty  and  oppression 
towards  his  subjects,  or  more  properly  speaking  towards  those 
whom  he  had  by  the  most  unjustifiable  means  got  in  his  power. 
He  was  one  of  those  who,  by  the  cruelty  and  injustice  of  their 
conduct,  caused  the  name  of  tyrant,  which  originally  meant 
nothing  more  than  the  possessor  of  the  chief  or  absolute  power, 
to  be  associated  with  those  ideas  of  horror  and  disgust  with 
which  it  has  since  been  regarded.  Indeed,  it  is  very  difficult 
for  those  who  have  been  long  accustomed  to  supreme  authority, 
and  to  the  continual  applause  and  flattery  of  such  as  seek  by 
these  means  to  recommend  themselves  to  the  great  and  power* 
All,  not  to  be  rendered  thereby  selfish,  obdurate,  and  even 
cruel  I  and  when  acting  on  such  a  temperapient  as  that  oi 
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Dionysius,  it  confirmed  in  him  all  those  qualities  which  vre 
now  understand  by  the  word  tyrant. 

But  though  Dionysius  had  thus  attained  the  summit  of  his 
wishes  and  the  very  pinnacle  of  power,  he  was  the  most  wretched 
and  the  most  miserable  of  mortals :  he  Hved  in  such  constant 
dread  of  those  about  him,  knowing  how  justly  he  deserved 
their  hatred  and  abhorrence,  that  he  had  not  a  single  friend  or 
relative  in  whom  he  could  confide.  He  went  abroad  as  little 
as  possible,  and  always  wore  under  his  robe  a  cuirass  of  brass. 
When  he  had  occasion  to  harangue  the  people,  he  did  so  from 
a  high  tower,  and  his  guard  was  composed  entirely  of  slaves 
and  strangers.  His  barber  happening  once  to  say  in  a  jest 
that  he  held  a  razor  every  morning  to  the  throat  of  the  tyrant, 
he  caused  him  to  be  put  to  death ;  and  from  that  time  made  his 
daughters,  though  very  young,  perform  that  office  for  him,  and 
as  they  grew  older,  he  took  the  scissors  and  razors  from  them 
and  made  them  singe  it  off  with  nut-shells.  Among  other 
devices  for  getting  at  the  sentiments  of  his  captives  and  victims, 
whom  his  cruel  suspicions  rendered  objects  of  his  dread,  he 
contrived  a  subterranean  cave  in  a  rock,  communicating 
with  the  prisons  and  apartments  where  they  were  confined, 
which,  by  means  of  passages  undulating  in  the  form  of  the 
human  ear,  was  said  to  convey  the  lowest  whisper  or 
murmur  which  the  unhappy  prisoners  might  make.  As  soon 
as  it  was  finished,  he  had  the  artists  put  to  death,  that  they 
might  not  divulge  the  secret.  There  are  traces  of  this  cavern 
still  to  be  seen  in  Syracuse,  where  it  is  said  the  tyrant  used 
to  pass  hoiu*s,  listening  to  the  discourse  and  complaints  of 
such  as  he  had  placed  there  for  that  purpose. 

He  seems  himself,  indeed,  to  have  entertained  a  pretty  correct 
view  of  the  perilous  infelicity  of  his  high  situation,  and  which, 
on  a  certain  occasion,  he  very  aptly  illustrated.  One  of  his 
courtiers,  named  Damocles,  was  constantly  dwelling  with  rapture 
on  what  he  considered  the  abundance  of  good  things  in  his 
possession — ^the  magnificence  of  his  palaces,  his  treasures  and 
grandeur,  saying   never  man  was  happier  than  Dionysius. 
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Seeing  that  is  your  opinion,"  said  the  tyrant  to  him,  one  day, 
will  you  taste,  and  make  proof  of  my  felicity  ?'*  The  offer 
waa  eagerly  accepted.  Damocles  was  placed  upon  a  golden  bed, 
covered  with  rich  carpets.  He  was  then  seated  at  an  exquisite 
banquet,  the  table  was  spread  with  the  utmost  magnificence, 
and  the  sideboards  covered  with  vessels  of  gold  and  silver,  per- 
fumes and  essences  of  the  most  delicate  fragrance  were  scattered 
about,  whilst  beautiful  slaves,  in  splendid  habits,  stood  ready  to 
obey  every  signal.  Damocles  was  transported  with  joy,  and 
looked  upon  himself  as  the  happiest  of  mortals,  when,  happen- 
ing to  cast  up  his  eyes  as  he  reclined  on  an  elegant  couch,  he 
beheld  over  his  head  a  naked  sword,  suspended  from  the  roof 
by  a  single  horse-hair.  He  was  instantly  covered  with  a  cold 
sweat,  all  the  splendour  and  magnificence  with  which  he  was 
surrounded  faded  from  his  view,  and  he  could  see  nothing  but 
the  naked  sword,  or  think  of  anything  but  his  danger.  Hastily 
rising,  he  desired  permission  to  retire,  and  from  thenceforth 
ceased  to  envy  or  desire  the  condition  of  the  tyrant. 

Dionysius  appears  in  the  earlier  part  of  his  life  to  have  had 
something  of  a  better  and  more  amiable  feeling  mixed  up  with 
his  views  of  ambition  and  tyranny.  He  was  fond  of  polite 
learning,  particularly  poetry,  in  which  he  fancied  himself  to 
excel  His  courtiers  and  flatterers  kept  up  the  conceit  by 
praises  and  commendations,  but  he  having  had  the  vanity  to 
send  some  verses  to  Olympia,  to  dispute  the  prize  in  poetry,  they 
were  then  judged  of  according  to  their  merit.  The  first  time 
he  bore  his  disappointment  with  tolerable  equanimity ;  but 
having  faiLed  a  second  time  his  mortification  was  extreme :  he 
declared,  that  envy  and  jealousy,  the  certain  attendants  of 
merit,  were  the  cause,  and  even  fancied  that  there  was  a  con- 
spiracy against  him  on  the  subject,  which  he  carried  so  far  as 
to  pnt  to  death  certain  individuals,  whom  he  fancied  were 
concerned  in  it,  and  banished  others,  so  completely  was  he  the 
tyrant  in  every  thing. 

.    It  has  been  abeady  stated  that  the  Carthaginians  were  en- 
deavouring to  establish  themselves  in  Sicily,  and  had  succeeded 
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in  gaming  a  considerable  footing.  No  sooner  did  Bionysius 
fedi  himself  seciirely  seated  on  the  throne,  than  h0  turned  his 
attention  towards  subduing  them,  and  if  possible  driving  them 
from  the  island.  "With  this  riew  he  itayited  to  Syractise,  not 
onJj  from  the  different  cities  in  Sicily  but  also  from  Greece 
and  Italy,  a  great  number  of  artisans  and  workmen  of  all  kinds, 
offering  them  great  rewardfr.  These  he  employed  in  manufac- 
turing different  kinds  of  weapons  and  implements  of  war,— -- 
swords,  spears,  jarelinsi  bucklers,  cuirasses,  and  other  arms ;  he 
arranged  the  sereral  kinds  of  artisans  in  different  streets  and 
d&tricts,  and  set  over  each  experienced  inspectors  and  over- 
seers, to  direct  the  works,  and  by  their  presence  promote  order 
and  regularity.  The  whole  cily  seemed  one  immense  work- 
shop, and  resounded  on  all  sides  with  the  clang  of  hammers 
and  other  tools.  He  also  built  a  number  of  galleys,  and  other 
vessels  for  the  transfer  of  troops  and  provisions.  He  added 
considerably  to  the  fortifications  of  the  city,  particularly  to 
that  part  called  the  Isle,  and  which  was  already  strongly  forti- 
fied by  nature,  and  upon  which  he  built  a  strong  citadel,  which 
he  surrounded  with  high  walls,  fianked  at  due  distances  with 
strong  towers,  and  which  separated  it  in  a  manner  from  the 
rest  of  the  city.  But  this,  it  was  thought,  he  designed  as 
much  for  a  retreafc  for  himself,  in  case  of  any  rising  or  ebullition 
amongst  the  citizeuB,  as  a  defence  against  the  enemy. 

The  Carthaginians  on  their  side,  aware  of  the  power' they  had 
to  contend  against,  made  strenuous  exertions  to  maintain  the 
footing  they  had  gained ;  and  it  was  not  till  after  the  lapse  of 
some  years,  and  many  battles  fought  with  various  success,  that 
they  were  subdued,  and  at  length  compelled  with  Imilcar,  their 
general,  to  quit  the  island  and  return  to  Carthage. 

When  the  Syracusans  found  themselves  free  from  their  foreign 
enemy,  they  made  another  and  a  last  attempt  to  rid  themselves 
of  the  tyrant,  who,  however,  it  must  be  acknowledged,  had  by 
his  valour  and  ability  mainly  contributed  to  their  suecessi 
The  attempt  failed^  Mid  was-  only  the  cause  of  still  greater 
cruelties  and  horrors  on  the  part  of  Bionysius  towards  the 
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cdtdz^as.  So  gceat  from  this  time  was  his  distrtiBt  o£  every  olie, 
tbat  he  seduded  himself  almost  entirely  from  society.  Whisii 
be  retired  at  night  he  caused  his  chamber  to  be  searched  with 
the  greatest  care  and  eircumspection.  ELis  bed  was  eneiroled 
irith  a  broad  and  deep  trench,  the  entrance  to  which  was  by  a 
small  drawbridge.  After  haying  locked  and  bolted  the  door  of 
his  apartment,  he  drew  up  the  bridge,  before  he  could  sleep  in 
security ;  and  neither  his  sons  nor  his  brother  were  admitted 
to  his  presence  till  they  had  been  visited  by  the  guards,  who 
nearched  them,  and  even  changed  their  clothes :  in  such  teax 
and  suspicion  did  he  live  of  all  about  him.  He  not  only  had^ 
$fter  the  example  of  the  Eastern  monarchs^  and  the  usages  of 
paganism,  a  plurality  of  wives,  but  he  outraged  every  law  and 
^vcffy  sense  of  decency  and  decorum  by  marrying  two  in  one 
day,  a  thing  before  unheard-of,  even  in  those  barbarous  and 
heathenish  times..  Sensible  that  nothing  confirmed  uncertain 
powers  more  than  alHances  of  this  kind,  he  sent  to  the  people 
of  Sihegium,  soon  after  the  usurpation  of  the  tyranny,  with 
][»roposals,  for  a  wife.  But  they,  feeling  a  just  abhorrence  of  his 
conduct  and  character,  and  having  caUed  a  council  to  take  the 
proposal  into  consideration,  came  to  the  resolution  to  contract 
no  alliance  with  the  tyrant,  and  returned  for  answer  *'  Ihat 
they  had  only  the  hangman's  daughter  to  give  him." 

Dionysius  was  highly  incensed  at  this  jest^  and  never  forgot  it 
aa  long  as  he  Hved ;  and  some  years  after,  when  he  had  subdued 
the  Carthaginians  and  felt  tolerably  secure  from  other  enemies, 
he  resented  it  by  layiag  siege  to  the  city.  The  inhabitants  of 
Ehegium,  expecting  no  quarter  if  it  should  be  taken  by  assault, 
offered  to  capitulate.  To  this  Dionysius,  who  was  aware  of 
their  strength  and  the  di£B.culty  he  might-  have  of  subduing 
them  if  reduced  to  despair,  agreed ;  and  after  laying  a  heavy 
fine  upon  them,  and  taking  a  hundred  of  their  principal 
inhabitants  as  hostages,  together  with  some  of  their  finest 
vessels,  he  raised  the  siege.  The  next  year,  under  some  fri- 
volous pretence  of  their  having  violated  the  treaty,  he  attacked 
them  again. 
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The  Bhegimns  were  commanded  by  Phyto,  a  brave  and 
intrepid  man,  who  exerted  himself  to  the  utmost  in  defence  of 
his  country.  Both  parties  acted  with  great  vigour, — the  desire 
of  revenge  on  one  hand,  and  the  dread  of  the  greatest  cruelties 
on  the  other,  animating  them.  At  length  the  city,  reduced  by 
famine,  was  obliged  to  yield ;  having  consumed  aU  their  horses 
and  beasts  of  burden,  they  supported  themselves  on  leather  and 
the  skins  of  beasts,  which  they  boiled  to  a  jelly,  and  when 
these  failed  they  had  recourse  to  the  grass  of  the  fields,  like 
beasts.  When  Dionysius  understood  this,  he  made  his  horses 
eat  up  ail  the  grass  round  the  city;  and  when  at  last  he  entered, 
he  found  it  covered  with  dead  bodies,  and  those  who  survived 
were  more  like  skeletons  than  men. 

The  first  object  of  the  tyrant's  vengeance  was  the  intrepid 
Phyto.  He  began  by  ordering  his  son  to  be  thrown  into  the 
sea.  The  next  day  he  had  the  father  fastened  to  the  extremity 
of  the  highest  engine — ^a  spectacle  to  the  whole  army — and  in 
that  situation  sent  to  tell  him  of  the  death  of  his  son.  '^  Then 
he  is  happier  than  me  by  one  day,"  said  the  unfortunate  parent. 
Dionysius,  still  more  incensed  at  this  coolness,  ordered  him  to 
be  led  through  the  city,  scourged  him  with  rods,  whilst  a  herald 
proclaimed  before  him — *'  That  the  traitor  was  treated  in  this 
manner  for  having  inspired  the  people  of  Ehegium  with 
rebellion."  "  Say  rather,"  said  Phyto,  "  that  a  fidthful  citizen 
is  so  used  for  having  refused  to  sacrifice  his  country  to  a 
tyrant."  The  spectacle  drew  tears  even  from  the  eyes  of 
Dionysius's  own  troops;  and  the  tyrant,  fearing  that  his 
prisoner  might  be  taken  from  him,  ordered  him  to  be  flung 
instantly  into  the  sea.  He  sent  6,000  of  the  inhabitants  of 
Bhegium  prisoners  to  Syracuse ;  such  as  could  pay  fifty  livres 
he  dismissed,  and  sold  the  rest  for  slaves. 

But,  to  return  from  this  digression  ^-of  the  resentment  taken 
by  Dionysius  for  the  jest  respecting  his  wife,  years  after  it 
occurred.  Not  being  able  to  succeed  in  his  matrimonial  over- 
tures with  the  people  of  Bhegium,  Dionysius  next  applied  to 
the  Loirians,  who  did  not  show  themselves  so  nice  and  delicate. 
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l^ey  sent  him  to  Doris,  the  daughter  of  one  of  the  most  illus- 
trious of  their  citizens.  He  caused  her  to  be  brought  from 
Loiris  in  a  galley  with  five  benches  of  oars,  of  extraordinary 
magnificence,  and  shining  with  gold  and  silver.  But  he  also 
married,  on  the  very  same  day,  Aristomache,  the  daughter  of  one 
of  the  principal  citizens  of  Syracuse ;  thus  seeking  to  strengthen 
his  usurped  authority  by  a  double  alliance.  He  caused  his 
nuptials  to  be  celebrated  with  great  pomp  and  magnificence, 
together  with  public  rejoicing  throughout  the  city ;  but  even 
this  did  not  prevent  the  disgust  and  abhorrence  which  his 
unnatural  proceedings  occasioned  in  the  minds  of  the  people. 

By  these  two  wives  Dionysius  had  seven  children, — four  sons 
and  three  daughters.  His  eldest  son  was  by  Doris,  his  Loirian 
wife,  who  was  called  Dionysius,  after  him,  and  whom  he 
designed  as  his  successor.  But  when  he  was  on  his  death-bed, 
Dion,  the  brother  of  his  Syracusan  wife,  a  very  powerful 
citizen,  and  one  who  had  great  influence  with  the  tyrant, 
endeavoured  to  prevail  on  him  to  alter  the  succession  in  favour 
of  his  own  nephew ;  representing  how  much  more  agreeable  it 
would  be  to  the  people  of  Syracuse  to  have  for  a  king  one 
descended  from  a  native  of  their  own  city,  and  as  it  were  one 
of  themselves,  than  the  son  of  a  stranger.  But  the  friends  of 
the  Loirian,  and  the  physicians,  who  were  in  favour  of  young 
Dionysius,  and  to  whom  they  were  desirous  of  paying  court, 
did  not  give  him  time  to  alter  his  purpose ;  for,  seeing 
there  was  no  probability  of  his  recovering,  and  as  he  desired 
to  have  something  to  make  him  sleep,  they  gave 
him  a  dose  so  strong  as  to  produce  a  stupor  which 
lasted  during  the  short  time  he  continued  to  live,  and  which 
very  probably  hastened  his  death. 

Thus  terminated,  in  the  thirty-eighth  year  of  his  reign,  the 
life  of  a  man  than  whom  there  are  few  upon  record  who  have 
left  a  more  odious  name  behind  them,  and  who  has  been 
deservedly  classed  with  Nero,  Caligula,  and  other  Roman 
Emperors  and  despots,  whose  names  have  descended  to 
posterity  as  at  once  the  disgrace  and  the  scourge  of  the  human 
race.    But  he  seems,  notwithstanding,  to  have  had  in  hia  com-^ 
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position  some  mixture  of  nobler  qualities — some  gleams  of  a 
gentler  and  more  refined  feeling — as  appears  from  what  has 
been  already  stated  respecting  his  taste  for  poetry  and  the 
fine  arts;    and  though  he  is   said  never  to  have  possessed 
a  single  friend,  yet  that  he  had  some  capability  of  appreciating 
the  value  of  true  friendship,  the  well-known  story  of  Damon 
and  Pythias  evinces.     Dionysius  was  the  tyrant  under  whose 
displeasure  the  former  of  these  having  had  the  misfortune  to 
fall,  was  by  him  condemned  to  death.     Damon,  who  was  a  cele- 
brated Pythagorean  philosopher,  had  contracted  a  strict  friend- 
ship for  Pythias,  also  a  philosopher  of  the  same  school.     After 
his  condemnation  he  entreated  to  be  allowed  to  go  home,  which 
was  at  some  distance,  to  settle  his  affairs  and  take  leave  of  his 
wife  and  family,  faithfully  pledging  himself  to  return  by  the 
appointed  period.     Dionysius  offered  to  grant  his  request,  pro- 
vided he  could  procure  a  substitute  who  should  be  his  surety 
during  his  absence,  and  to  die  in  his  stead  provided  he  did  not 
return  in  time ;  both  he  and  his  courtiers  regarding  this  as 
an  impracticable  condition.    Pythias,  true  to  the  ties  of  friend- 
ship, and  placing  frdl  confidence  in  the  honour  of  Damon,  offered 
to  take  his  place.     As  the  time  fixed  for  the  execution  drew 
nigh,  and  the  condemned  did  not  return,  Dionysius  began  to 
exult,  and  to  deride  the  rash  and  imprudent  conduct  of  Pythias 
in  thus  risking  himself.     But  Pythias,  far  from  betraying  any 
distrust,  affirmed  that  he  was  only  too  sure  of  the  fidelity  of 
his  friend,  who  would  never  permit  him  the  satisfaction,  how- 
ever much  he  might  desire  it,  of  dying  in  his  stead,  and  thus 
preserving  a  life  far  more  valuable  and  dear  to  him  than  his 
own.     Accordingly,  just  as  the  time  was   on  the  point   of 
expiring,  Damon  made  his  appearance,  breathless  with  haste 
and  impatience.     He  had  been  unavoidably  detained   by  an 
unforeseen  and  unexpected  delay  on  the  road.     Dionysius  was 
so  charmed  and  struck  with  admiration  at  the  generous  and 
exalted  self-devotedness  of  each,  the  existence  of  which  he 
could  scarcely  have  believed  possible,   that  he  immediately 
granted  Damon  a  free  pardon,  only  desiring  to  be  taken  as  a 
third  party  into  their  friendship. 
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It  seems  somewhat  surprisiBg  that  the  Syracusans,  with 
their  ardent  love  of  liberty,  should  have  quietly  suflfered  the 
youthful  Dionysius  to  take  possession  of  his  father's  usurped 
power ;  especially  as  the  young  man,  far  from  inheriting  the 
active  and  enterprising  disposition  of  his  father,  was  by  nature 
of  a  somewhat  indolent  turn,  and  disposed  to  ease  and  quiet. 
But  so  it  was.  Whether  from  having  been  awed,  as  it  were, 
into  submission  by  the  father,  they  fell  into  it  as  a  matter  of 
course  under  the  son,  or  from  whatever  other  cause,  they 
offered  no  opposition  to  his  succession. 

He  had  been  most  wretchedly  educated,  spoiled  by  flattery, 
and  enervated  by  indulgence,  and  the  very  first  acts  of  his 
reign  were  calculated  to  put  his  newly-acquired  power  in  great 
jeopardy.  After  the  funeral  of  his  father,  which  was  celebrated 
with  ostentatious  magnificence,  he  shut  himself  up  in  his 
palace  for  three  months,  yielding  himself  to  low  buf- 
foonery, dancing,  masquerades,  and  every  species  of  dissolute 
extravagance,  as  though  the  only  purpose  for  which  he  had 
succeeded  to  the  throne  was  the  gratification  of  his  own 
pleasure  and  inclination.  Indeed,  it  is  probable  there  would 
soon  have  been  an  effort  to  unseat  him,  had  it  not  been  for  the 
judicious  interference  of  a  friend,  who  endeavoured  to  snatch 
him  from  the  consequences  which  his  conduct  was  likely  to  bring 
upon  him.  This  was  no  other  than  Dion,  of  whom  mention  has 
already  been  made,  whose  sister,  Aristomache,  had  married 
the  elder  Dionysius,  and  who  had  endeavoured  to  prevail  on 
the  tyrant  a  short  time  before  his  death  to  change  the  order  of 
succession  in  favour  of  his  own  nephew,  the  son  of  Aristomache, 
thinking  it  would  tend  more  to  the  tranquillity  of  Syracuse 
than  leaving  it  in  the  hands  of  strangers  ;  this  was,  however, 

l2 
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frustrated  by  his  death.  But  when  the  younger  Dionysius  was 
once  upon  the  throne,  his  kinsman,  or  rather  the  kinsman  of 
his  brother,  generously  l&jmg  aside  all  interest  and  consideration 
for  his  own  nephew,  did  everything  in  his  power  to  assist  him 
and  render  him  worthy  of  it.  He  saw  that  his  faults  proceeded, 
not  so  much  from  anything  really  bad  in  his  natural  disposition, 
as  from  a  spoiled  and  injudicious  education,  and  wisely  judged 
that  the  best  way  to  remedy  this  would  be  to  disengage  him 
as  much  as  possible  from  his  idle  and  dissolute  companions,  and 
to  associate  him  with  persons  of  sense  and  knowledge.  He  had 
possessed  considerable  influence  over  the  father,  who  listened 
to  his  remonstrances,  and  treated  him  with  a  respect  which, 
considering  his  character,  was  surprising ;  and  what  is  still 
more  remarkable,  he  never  seemed  to  entertain  the  least  distrust 
OP  suspicion  with  regard  to  him ;  so  universal  was  the  confidence 
in  his  justice  and  probity,  and  this  influence  seemed  in  a  measure 
to  extend  to  the  son. 

One  of  the  first  steps  of  Dion  was  to  send  to  Plato,  the  cele- 
brated Grecian  philosopher  and  disciple  of  Socrates,  to  invite 
him  to  Syracuse.  Plato  was  at  this  time  in  the  meridian  of 
his  fame  and  renown ;  his  society  was  sought,  and  his  lectures 
attended,  by  all  the  celebrated  men  of  the  age ;  and  he  felt  very 
averse  to  leaving  his  own  country  and  circle  of  friends,  and,  by 
crossing  over  to  Sicily,  put  himself  in  the  power  of  a  young 
tyrant  of  whom  he  felt  great  distrust,  and  it  was  only 
after  the  repeated  solicitations  of  Dion,  added  to  those  of 
some  other  philosophers,  who  urged  upon  him  that  it  was  not 
merely  the  reformation  and  instruction  of  a  private  person  he 
was  called  upon  to  undertake,  but  of  a  young  prince  whose 
change  of  manners  and  reformation  would  have  a  powerful 
effect  throughout  his  dominions,  that  he  at  length  yielded. 
Dion  in  the  meantime  had  endeavoured  at  every  seasonable 
opportunity  to  introdivce  the  subject  of  Plato  to  Dionysius, 
representing  him  as  the  most  profound  and  illustrious  of 
philosophers.  He  enlarged  on  the  charms  of  his  conversation, 
his  elevated  genius  and  extensive  knowledge,  and  spoke  of  him 
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as  the  man  above  all  others  capable  of  ioBtructing  him  in 
the  arts  of  government,  and  thus  of  promoting  his  own  and 
his  people's  happiness.  Ej  these  discourses,  judiciously  in- 
troduced, and  as  if  by  accident,  he  gradually  inspired  the 
young  man  with  such  a  desire  to  see  and  converse  with  Plato, 
that  be  wrote  himself,  in  the  most  earnest  manner,  to  invite  him 
to  bis  court ;  and,  as  Plato  still  hesitated,  he  sent  courier  after 
courier  to  hasten  his  voyage,  and  when  at  length  he  arrived  in 
Sicily  he  received  him  with  every  mark  of  honour  and  respect. 
A  magnificent  chariot  awaited  his  landing,  and  Dionysius 
even  offered  a  sacrifice  on  the  occasion  for  the  good  fortune 
tbat  bad  befallen  him. 

The  first  object  of  Plato  on  his  arrival  was  to  study  the 
cbaracter  of  his  young  pupil.  He  avoided  any  direct  attack 
upon  his  passions,  and  sought  to  acquire  his  confidence  by  a 
kind  and  insinuating  behaviour.  He  gradually  drew  him  off 
from  the  indolence  and  luxury  to  which  he  had  hitherto 
abandoned  himself,  and  inspired  him  with  a  relish  for  more 
solid  and  instructive  conversation  and  pursuits.  The  change 
was  most  surprising :  the  young  prince  began  to  open  his  eyes, 
and,  rousing  as  from  a  lethargic  sleep,  became  as  passionately 
fond  of  learning  and  instruction  as  he  had  before  seemed  averse 
to  it.  The  court,  always  ready  to  fall  in  with  the  views  and 
inclination  of  the  sovereign,  soon  followed  the  example.  The 
apartments  of  the  palace  were  like  so  many  schools,  being  filled 
with  the  dust  made  by  the  professors  in  tracing  their  geome- 
trical figures,  and  philosophy  and  literature  became  the  reigning 
taste. 

The  former  associates  and  dissolute  companions  of  Dionysius 
were  greatly  alarmed  and  annoyed  at  this  change  in  his  pursuits. 
They  foresaw,  that  if  it  were  allowed  to  go  on,  their  influence 
would  soon  be  at  an  end,  and  they  would  no  longer  be  able  to 
indulge  in  those  revellings  and  frivolous  amusements  which  con- 
stituted ^their  only  enjoyment.  They  therefore  set  to  work  to 
endeavour  to  counteract  the  influence  of  Plato  and  Dion, — 
sparing  no  pains  or  contrivance  to  render  them  suspected  by 
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the  young  king.  They  began  by  insinuating  that  Dion  only 
employed  Plato  with  a  view  to  amuse  him,  and  draw  off  his 
attention  from  the  affairs  of  the  state,  in  order  that  he  might 
be  able  to  bring  forward  and  introduce  his  own  nephew.  They 
ridiculed  the  retired  and  studious  life  he  was  leading  with  the 
philosopher,  as  unbecoming  a  monarch.  They  represented  the 
gravity  and  moderation  of  Dion — which,  being  in  direct 
opposition  to  their  own  behaviour  and  manner  of  liviug,  they 
considered  a  fcnd  of  tacit  reflection  upon  them — as  assumed  for 
the  purpose  of  recommending  himself  to  the  favour  of  the 
people,  and  disposing  them  the  more  readily  to  enter  into  his 
views.  These  discourses  were  not  without  their  effect  upon 
Dionysius,  who  had  but  a  shallow  capacity,  and  was  moreover 
predisposed  towards  them  from  the  part  Dion  had  taken  vrith 
regard  to  his  nephew,  during  his  father's  lifetime.  His 
demeanour,  also,  in  which  there  was  something  rigid  and 
austere,  was  in  some  measure  calculated  to  give  umbrage  to  a 
young  prince  who  had  been  spoiled  by  adulation,  and  sur- 
rounded by  flatterers  from  his  very  cradle. 

When  the  enemies  of  Dion  found  their  machinations  were 
beginning  to  work,  they  proceeded  to  stiU  greater  lengths. 
Having  obtained  possession  of  some  letters  which  he  had  written 
to  the  Carthaginian  ambassadors,  and  which  they  construed  into 
an  intention  on  his  part  of  entering  into  a  confederacy  with 
them,  they  showed  them  to  Dionysius,  who  was  inflamed  with 
resentment,  and  resolved  to  proceed  in  a  summary  manner, 
to  rid  himself  of  Dion.  Having  ordered  a  vessel  to  be 
in  readiness,  he  led  him,  as  if  in  friendly  conference,  to 
the  sea-shore,  where  he  accused  him  of  having  entered  into 
a  league  against  him  with  the  Carthaginians.  Dion  would 
have  justified  himself ;  but  he  refused  to  hear  him,  and  ordered 
him  to  be  taken  immediately  on  board  the  vessel,  charging  the 
captain  to  carry  him  across  to  the  coast  of  Italy,  and  there 
to  leave  him. 

The  distrust  Dionysius  felt  towards  Dion  naturally  extended 
his  friend  Plato,  which  was  fomented  and  increased  by  the 
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arts  and  mBinuations  of  the  adverse  faction.  Under  pretence 
of  doing  him  honour,  he  caused  him  to  be  brought  into  the 
palace  of  the  citadel,  where  he  himself  resided.  But  eyeiy  one 
saw  through  this,  and  that  his  object  was  in  reality  to  secure  him 
and  prevent  his  joining  Dion.  This  imjust  and  harsh  treatment 
of  such  a  wise  and  celebrated  man  caused  a  great  sensation  in 
Syracuse;  the  citizens  complained  loudly  against  it, — and  it  was 
even  reported  that  Plato  had  been  put  to  death.  But  this  the 
tyrant  had  no  intention  of  doing,  even  had  he  dared ;  for  he 
was  charmed  with  the  conversation  of  the  philosopher,  and 
really  felt  an  esteem  for  him, — and  he  had  taken  this 
step  that  he  might  at  once  secure  his  person  and  enjoy  his 
conversation. 

But  Plato,  who  had  always  been  distrustful  of  him,  and  re- 
luctant to  put  himself  in  his  power,  felt  very  uneasy  in  his 
present  situation,  and  availing  himself  of  a  war  which  broke 
out  about  this  time,  he  prevailed  upon  Dionysius  to  restore 
him  to  liberty  and  allow  him  to  return  home.  It  so  happened 
that  the  Olympic  games  were  at  that  time  being  celebrated,  and 
he  stopped  on  his  way  at  Olympia,  to  witness  them.  He  chanced 
to  be  lodged  among  some  strangers  of  distinction,  who  were 
also  staying  to  witness  the  games,  and  who  were  much  pleased 
with  his  conversation  and  manners.  But  as  he  never  men- 
tioned Socrates,  or  the  Academy,  or  anything  whereby  they  were 
likely  to  discover  who  he  was,  they  had  not  the  least  idea  of  it. 
As  soon  as  the  games  were  over  they  went  together  to  Athens, 
when  they  desired  he  would  take  them  to  see  the  celebrated 
philosopher  Plato,  who  had  been  the  disciple  of  Socrates.  He 
thereupon  told  them,  smiling,  that  he  was  the  man  ;  at  which 
they  at  first  felt  a  little  displeased,  being  mortified  to  think 
they  should  not  have  had  discernment  sufficient  to  discover 
the  merit  of  the  philosopher  through  the  veil  of  simplicity 
under  which  he  had  disguised  it. 

As  for  Dion,  he  occupied  himself  during  his  banishment  by 
visiting  the  different  cities  of  Greece,  and  in  seeking  the 
society    and   conversation    of  the  learned,  with   a  view  to 
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improving  himBelf  in  the  study  and  cultivation  of  philosophy, 
and  he  was  everywhere  received  with  the  highest  marks  of 
esteem  and  respect.  The  LacedsBmonians  even  declared  him  a 
citizen  of  Sparta.  His  enemies  at  Syracuse,  who  kept  a 
watchful  eye  on  all  his  movements,  were  alarmed  at  this,  and 
prevailed  so  far  as  to  have  the  remittance  stopped,  which  had 
been  regularly  sent  over  to  him ;  thus  endeavouring  to  annoy 
and  embarrass  him  in  every  possible  way. 

Dionysius  meanwhile,  having  put  an  end  to  the  war  in  Sicily, 
and  restored  things  to  a  state  of  tranquillity,  began  to  miss  the 
society  and  conversation  of  Plato,  which  had  charms  for  him 
beyond  any  other  of  his  pursuits  ;  by  which  it  would  seem  that 
his  natural  disposition  was  good,  and  that  he  had  a  taste  for 
science  and  literature,  had  he  been  left  to  follow  it,  and  not 
spoiled  and  corrupted  by  those  about  him.  He  therefore  wrote 
to  Plato,  pressing  his  return,  and  not  only  guaranteed  his  own 
safety,  but,  as  a  further  inducement,  promised  the  recall  of 
Dion,  if  he  would  come  to  Syracuse.  The  friends  of  Dion — his 
wife  and  family  in  particular — naturally  added  their  solicita- 
tions, considering  it  the  only  chance  for  his  return,  and  Plato 
was  once  more  prevailed  upon  to  make  the  voyage. 

His  arrival  inspired  the  people  with  new  hopes,  and  the  joy 
of  Dionysius  was  inexpressible.  He  appointed  the  apartments 
of  the  garden,  the  most  honourable  in  the  palace,  for  his  lodging, 
and  allowed  him  access  to  himself  at  all  hours,  without 
being  searched — a  favour  granted  to  none  but  his  most  trusted 
friends.  Time,  however,  passed  on  without  any  mention  being 
made  of  Dion,  Plato,  who  had  the  subject  much  at  heart,  it 
having  indeed  been  his  principal  inducement  for  undertaking 
the  voyage,  took  frequent  opportunities  of  introducing  the 
subject.  Dionysius  put  him  off  at  first,  and  at  length  flatly 
refused.  Plato  was  exceedingly  shocked  at  such  a  breach 
of  faith  ;  yet,  being  completely  in  the  tyrant's  power,  did  not 
dare  to  express  his  full  sentiments.  But  soon  after,  when 
Dionysius,  at  the  instigation  of  his  courtiers  and  sycophants, 

ve  orders  for  Dion's  lands  and  effects  to  be  sold,  intending 
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to  apply  the  proceeds  to  his  own  use,  he  could  refrain  no  longer, 

but  gave  vent  to  remonstrances  and  complaints.     This  incited 

the  jealousy  and  distrust  of  Dionysius,  who  removed  Plato  from 

his  apartments  in  the  garden,  and  placed  him  without  the  castle, 

amongst  his  guards,  who  all  hated  him,  and  would  have  been 

glad  of  an  opportunity  to  kill  him,  because  he  advised  Dionysius 

to  dispense  with  their  attendance,  and  to  have  no  other  guard 

than  the  affections  of  the  people.     "When  Plato's  friends  heard 

of  his  dangerous  situation,  they  became  anxious  for  his  safety, 

and  one  of  them,  a  celebrated  Pythagorean  philosopher  named 

Archis,  who  was  also  the  principal  magistrate  of  Tarentum, 

sent  ambassadors  with  a  galley  of  thirty   oars  to 

.  .         .  AM  3643. 

Syracuse    to   demand    him;    and    Dionysius    not 

having  any  reasonable  plea  for  detaining  him,  and  withal  be- 
coming somewhat  weary  of  his  remonstrances  as  regarded  Dion, 
suffered  him  to  depart. 

Plato  was  at  this  time  more  than  seventy  years  of  age,  and 
this  had  been  his  third  voyage  to  Sicily.  He  did  not  live  long 
after  his  return. 

After  Plato  had  left  Syracuse,  Dionysius  relapsed  into  all  his 
former  irregularities,  and  abandoned  himself  entirely  to  his  idle 
and  dissolute  companions.  He  even  went  so  far  as  to  marry 
Arete,  the  wife  of  Dion,  to  Timocrates,  one  of  his  own  friends ; 
as  if  to  show  in  how  little  estimation  he  held  that  great  man, 
and  how  determined  he  was  to  throw  off  all  restraint.  Dion, 
as  might  naturally  be  expected,  was  greatly  incensed,  and 
resolved  at  once  to  revenge  his  own  wrongs  and  rid  his 
country  from  the  yoke  of  such  an  odious  tyranny.  "With  this 
view,  he  set  about  raising  a  number  of  foreign  troops  secretly, 
without  informing  them  for  what  service  they  were  intended. 
He  received  assistance  from  several  considerable  persons,  who 
held  the  tyrant  in  detestation,  and  wished  well  to  the  cause. 
Having  collected  about  800  men,  he  prepared  to  embark; 
but  when  the  troops  understood  it  was  against  Dionysius 
the  expedition  was  intended,  they  became  greatly  alarmed 
—in  such  awe  was  he  held.    But  Dion  dispelled  their  fears, 
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by  assuring  them  the  Syracusans  were  waiting  the  first 
opportunity  to  throw  off  the  yoke,  and  would  join  them  Imme- 
diately on  their  landing  in  Sicily.  Before  sailing,  Dion,  as 
was  the  usual  practice  of  those  times,  prepared  a  magnificent 
sacrifice  to  propitiate  the  gods,  himself  marching  to  the  temple 
at  the  head  of  the  troops.  Just  as  they  were  pouring  forth  the 
libations,  the  moon  became  eclipsed,  at  which  the  soldiers  were 
exceedingly  terrified ;  but  Dion,  who  understood  something  of 
these  matters,  contrived  to  turn  it  into  a  favourable  augury. 
He  then  set  sail,  and  entered  the  port  of  Syracuse,  with  only 
two  ships.  When  he  landed,  he  found  that  Dionysius  was 
absent,  he  having  crossed  over  into  Italy  a  few  days  before, 
being  totally  ignorant  of  the  storm  that  was  preparing  for  him ; 
with  such  secrecy  had  all  the  movements  been  directed.  The 
way  being  thus  left  open,  Dion  marched  straight  into  the  city, 
where  he  was  immediately  joined  by  the  greater  part  of  the 
people.  Many  of  the  principal  inhabitants  came  out  to  receive 
him,  dressed  in  white  habits ;  and  having  that  morning  per- 
formed  a  sacrifice  to  the  rising  sun,  he  and  his  followers  had 
their  heads  crowned  with  wreaths  of  flowers,  so  that  they 
seemed  to  enter  in  a  kind  of  triumph.  The  people,  animated 
by  the  spectacle,  and  believing  the  time  of  their  deliverance 
was  come,  fell  upon  the  tyrant's  friends,  the  spies  and  informers, 
— ^wretches,  whose  business  it  was  to  disperse  themselves  in  all 
places,  and  mingling  with  the  citizens  everywhere,  endeavour 
to  pry  into  their  affairs,  and  report  to  the  tyrant  whatever  they 
did  and  said.  These  became  the  first  victims  of  the  people's 
fury,  and  were  put  to  death  immediately. 

As  soon  as  Dion  could  a  little  allay  the  tumult,  he  caused  a 
herald  to  proclaim  that  he  was  come  to  abolish  the  tyranny, 
and  to  free,  not  only  the  peoj)le  of  Syracuse,  but  all  Sicily,  from 
the  yoke  of  the  tyrant,  and,  being  desirous  of  haranguing  the 
people  in  person,  he  advanced  to  the  upper  part  of  the  city  for 
that  purpose.  Whenever  he  passed  through  the  streets,  the 
people  came  out  to  do  him  homage,  strewing  flowers  before 
him,  and  addressing  their  prayers  to  him  as  their  deliverer.   In 
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the  tipper  part  of  the  city,  near  the  citadel,  Dionysius  bad 
erected  a  sun-dial  on  a  high  pedestal ;  upon  the  top  of  this 
Dion  placed  himself,  and  made  a  speech  to  the  people,  in  which 
he  exhorted  them  to  use  their  utmost  efforts  to  recover  and 
preserve  their  liberties.  They  received  his  address  with 
acclamations  and  applause,  and  forthwith  proceeded  to  elect 
him  captain-general ;  but,  taught  by  past  experience,  and  to 
avoid  those  evils  from  which  they  had  suffered  so  much,  owing 
to  the  supreme  authority  being  lodged  in  the  hands  of  one 
person,  they  united  his  brother  Migacles  and  twenty  of  the 
principal  citizens  with  him  in  the  command. 

Dionysius  meanwhile  learning  what  was  going  on,  and  sen- 
sible  too  late  of  his  error  in  thus  quitting  his  dominions,  returned 
with  all  haste  to  Syracuse  ;  but,  finding  Dion  and  his  friends 
were  in  possession,  he  dispatched  ambassadors  to  treat  with 
them.  They  began  by  requiring  of  him,  as  a  preliminary,  to 
abandon  the  tyranny ;  and  to  this,  with  a  view  of  gaining  time, 
he  seemed  to  comply;  but,  whilst  Dion  and  the  Syracusans 
were  off  their  guard,  during  the  pending  negotiations,  he 
suddenly  attacked  the  city  with  his  forces,  and  made  s^^veral 
breaches  in  the  wall.  The  Syracusans,  who  were  not  wholly 
without  alarm  and  dread  which  the  presence  of  the  tyrant 
always  inspired,  were  thrown  into  great  confusion,  and  it 
was  some  time  before  Dion,  who  used  incredible  exertions, 
was  able  to  rally  them.  At  length,  however,  he  succeeded,  and 
they  repulsed  Dionysius  and  his  party  so  vigorously,  that  they 
were  obliged  to  retreat  and  take  shelter  in  the  citadel,  of 
which  they  had  contrived  to  gain  possession. 

Dionysius,  thus  foiled  in  his  attempts  to  displace  Dion  by 
open  force,  had  recourse  to  stratagem.  He  contrived,  by  in- 
direct insinuations,  to  render  him  suspected  by  the  Syracusans. 
It  has  been  already  remarked  that  Dion  had  something  austere 
and  rigid  in  his  natural  manner  and  deportment,  which  ren- 
dered him  unsociable  and  difficult  of  access,  and  which  kept 
even  his  best  friends  at  a  kind  of  distance.  This  was  construed 
into  a  desire  of  secluding  himself,  and  paving  the  way  for 
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osurping  the  tyranny.  The  great  anthoritj  he  possessed,  too, 
began  to  give  umbrage,  and  the  Sjracusans,  forgetful  of  his 
goodness  to  them,  and  his  greatness  of  soul  in  forgoing  his 
dearest  interests  to  restore  them  to  liberty,  began  to  conceive 
injurious  suspicions  of  him.  About  this  time  there  arrived  at 
Syracuse  one  of  Dion's  secret  and  most  inveterate  enemies, 
who  was  in  the  full  confidence  of  Dionysius.  His  name  was 
Heraclides :  he  came  with  seven  galleys  of  three  benches  of 
oars  each,  and  seven  other  vessels.  By  an  open  and  insinuating 
behaviour,  which  contrasted  greatly  with  Dion's  austere 
gravity,  he  contrived  to  ingratiate  himself  with  the  people,  who 
formed  an  assembly  of  their  own,  and  declared  him  admiral. 
Dion  complained  of  this  proceeding,  which  he  said  was  un- 
settling the  authority  they  themselves  had  established,  by  thus 
giving  to  another  the  command  at  sea. 

These  remonstrances  obliged  them,  though  much  against 
their  will,  to  deprive  Heraclides  of  the  command  ;  whereupon 
Dion,  sending  for  him,  gently  reprimanded  him  for  his  conduct. 
He  then  summoned  another  assembly  himself^  in  which  he  pro- 
posed that  Heraclides  should  be  appointed  admiral,  and  be 
furnished  with  a  guard  similar  to  his  own.  He  hoped  by  these 
kind  offices  to  overcome  his  ill-will  and  secure  his  co-opera^ 
tion ;  and,  indeed,  in  his  outward  expressions  and  behaviour, 
Heraclides  did  confess  his  obligations  to  Dion,  and  affected 
devotion  to  his  service,  obeying  all  his  orders  with  promptitude 
and  punctuality.  But  he  secretly  influenced  the  people 
against  him  by  his  intrigues  and  cabals,  and  endeavoured  to 
frustrate  all  his  measures.  He  even,  either  by  negligence 
or  design,  suffered  Dionysius  to  escape  from  the  citadel 
and  embark  with  his  treasures  and  effects  for  Italy.  This  very 
much  displeased  the  people,  who  had  been  in  hopes  of  seizing 
the  person  of  the  tyrant,  and  taking  him  alive.  To  appease 
them  and  ingratiate  himself,  he  proposed  a  new  and  equal  dis- 
tribution of  the  lands ;  insinuating  that,  as  liberty  was  founded 
on  equality,  so  poverty  was  the  principle  of  servitude. 

Dion  found  it  necessary  to  oppose  this ;  whereupon  Heraclides 
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immediately  made  it  the  pretext  for  exciting  the  people  agaiast 
him,  renewing  the  old  charge  of  his  aspiring  to  the  supreme 
power,  exhorting  them  to  deliver  themselves  in  time  from  his 
insupportable  severity,  to  appoint  new  generals,  and  to  reduce 
the  pay  of  the  foreign  troops ;  accompanying  it  all  with  the 
popular  cry  of  an  equal  distribution  of  the  lands.  The 
Syracusans  lent  too  ready  an  ear  to  these  insinuations.  They 
nominated  twenty-five  new  officers,  of  whom  Heraclides  was 
one ;  and  at  the  same  time  they  sent  privately  to  the  foreign 
soldiers  to  abandon  Dion  and  join  with  them ;  promising  to  give 
them  a  share  in  the  government,  with  other  privileges  as  native 
citizens.  But  these  generous  troops  refused  the  offer  with 
disdain,  and  placing  Dion  in  the  midst  of  them,  they  carried 
him  out  of  the  city,  reproaching  the  citizens  as  they  went  along 
with  perfidy  and  ingratitude.  The  Syracusans,  who  contemned 
the  smaUness  of  their  number,  and  attributed  their  moderation 
to  fear,  began  to  attack  them,  not  doubting  but  they  should 
put  them  all  to  the  sword  before  they  got  out  of  the  city. 
Dion,  reduced  to  the  necessity  of  either  perishing  with  his 
troops  or  fighting  his  fellow-citizens,  held  out  his  hands  to  the 
Syracusans,  imploring  them  to  desist,  and  pointing  to  the 
citadel  full  of  enemies,  who  saw  all  that  passed  with  secret  joy ; 
but  finding  them  deaf  to  his  remonstrances  he  ordered  his 
followers  to  march  in  close  order  without  attacking.  They 
obeyed,  but  made  a  great  noise  with  their  arms,  and  raised 
cries  as  if  they  were  going  to  fall  upon  the  Sjrracusans,  who,  dis- 
mayed by  their  appearance,  ran  away  in  every  direction.  Dion, 
however,  did  not  pursue  them,  but  marched  towards  the  country 
of  the  Leontines.  The  Syracusans  perceiving  this,  and  still 
believing  it  arose  from  cowardice,  went  in  pursuit  of  them, 
laughing  and  ridiculing  them  all  the  while.  They  came  up 
with  them  at  the  pass  of  a  river,  and  prepared  to  attack  them. 
But  when  they  saw  that  Dion  made  his  troops  face  about, 
resolved  in  earnest  to  repel  their  insults,  they  were  again 
seized  with  terror,  and,  taking  to  their  heels,  made  all 
haste  to  regain   the    city.    Dion  did  not  choose  to  pursue 
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them,  though  he  might  easily  have  done  so;  but  pro- 
ceeded straight  to  Leontium,  where  he  was  received  with  every 
mark  of  respect  and  esteem.  After  Dion  had  been  thus 
expelled  from  Syracuse,  the  city  became  a  prey  to  disorder  and 
violence.  Heraclides  had  no  real  authority  over  the  people,  and 
having  obtained  his  influence  solely  by  flattery  and  compliance 
with  their  capricious  humours,  he  now  found  it  impossible  to 
control  them.  Their  enemies  in  the  citadel,  taking  advantage 
of  this  state  of  things,  made  a  sally  in  the  night.  Everything 
was  in  the  greatest  confusion :  the  houses  were  plundered,  the' 
citizens,  half-asleep,  had  their  throats  cut,  and  if  Dionysius 
himself  had  been  amongst  them  he  would  no  doubt  have 
regained  possession  of  the  throne. 

In  this  general  distress  every  one's  attention  was  turned  to 
the  only  man  who  seemed  equal  to  preserve  the  city  in  its  present 
exigency — the  banished  Dion ;  but  no  one  had  sufficient  courage 
to  propose  his  return,  so  much  were  they  ashamed  of  the  dis- 
graceful manner  in  which  they  had  driven  him  out.  At  length, 
in  the  height  of  their  despair,  a  voice  was  heard  to  declare,  that 
it  was  absolutely  necessary  to  recall  Dion  and  the  Feloponnesian 
troops  from  the  country  of  the  Leontines.  This  proposition 
was  received  by  a  general  shout  from  the  multitude,  who,  with 
mingled  tears  of  grief  and  joy,  besought  the  gods  that  they 
would  bring  him  back  to  them.  Deputies  were  immediately 
dispatched,  who  traveUed  with  siich  speed  that  they  reached 
the  city  of  Leontium  late  in  the  evening.  No  sooner  did  Dion 
hear  of  the  distressed  state  of  his  native  city,  than  with  true 
nobility  and  greatness  of  soul,  forgetful  of  his  own  private 
wrongs,  he  prepared  to  hasten  to  her  relief.  He  ordered  his 
soldiers,  who  were  equally  ready,  to  prepare  for  their  march, 
and  having  supped  they  set  out  that  same  night. 

When  the  officers  of  Dionysius, — who,  having  done  what 
mischief  they  could,  had  retired  into  the  citadel, — found  that 
Dion  was  marching  to  the  relief  of  Syracuse,  they  prepared  to 
resist  and  at  once  to  oppose  him ;  and  as  though  determined, 
seeing  they  could  not  possess  the  city  themselves,  that  no  one 
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else  flhould,  thej  set  fire  to  it.    The  inhabitantB  who  fled  from 
their  burning  houses  were  butchered  in  the  streets,  and  those 
who  remained  in  them  perished  in  the  flames.    When  Dion 
and  his  soldiers  arrived,  they  charged  the  enemy  with  such  fury 
that  they  were  glad  to  retreat  to  the  citadel ;  they  then  proceeded 
to  assist  the  inhabitants  in  extinguishing  the  flames ;  but  this 
was  not  accomplished  until  a  great  part  of  the  city  had  been  de- 
stroyed.   When  the  confusion  had  subsided,  and  the  Syracusans 
had  a  little  recovered  from  their  consternation  and  alarm,  they 
hastened  to  express  their  gratitude  to  Dion,  and  to  reinstate 
him  in  his  former  authority.      Heraclides  and  Theodotus,  the 
two  movers  of  the  late  sedition,  surrendered  themselves  at 
discretion,  throwing  themselves  on  his  mercy,  and  craving  his 
pardon.     Many  of  Dion's  friends  persuaded  him  at  once  to  rid 
himself  and  the  state  of  persons  of  their  restless  and  seditious 
habits,  by  putting  them  to  death.     But  Dion  replied  that  it  was 
more  noble  to  forgive  than  to  punish,  and  that  there  were  few 
dispositions  so  savage  and  obdurate  as  not  to  be  reclaimed  by 
kindness  and  clemency ;  he  therefore  granted  them  a  full  pardon. 
It  was  natural  to  expect  that  such  clemency  would  have  re- 
claimed Heraclides ;  but  there  are  some  natures  so  obdurate 
that  even  kindness  will  not  subdue  them,  and  he  was  one  of 
these.  Dion,  when  he  was  again  re-established  in  the  authority 
applied  himself  to  settling  the  government  on  a  permanent 
and  solid  basis.     But  he  found  himself  opposed  in  all  his  views 
by  Heraclides,  secretly  and  clandestinely  at  first,  but    more 
determined  and  openly  afterwards.     At  length,  wearied  out 
with  his  constant  opposition,  he  permitted  those  to  kill  him, 
whom  he  had  at  first  prevented.    They  accordingly  took  an 
opportunity  of  dispatching  him  in  his  own  house.     It  is  said  that 
Dion  never  enjoyed  peace  of  miud  after  this  transaction, — 
the  remembrance  of  it  tormented  him  night  and  day.    The 
death  of  his  eldest  son,  who  some  months  afterwards  threw 
himself  from  the  roof  of  a  house  from  some  unknown  cause, 
completed  his  misery. 

A  conspiracy  was  at  length  formed  against  him,  which  he 
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had  not  energy  to  counteract  or  ward  off,  and  he  was  assassinated 
in  his  own  chamber,  by  direction  of  one  of  the  principal 
conspirators.  This  was  Calippus,  an  Athenian,  in  whose  house 
Dion  had  lodged  whilst  at  Athens  during  his 
exile,  and  for  whom  he  had  once  contracted  a 
great  friendship,  and  with  whom  he  had  lived  on  terms  of 
intimacy. 

Calippus,  who  had  returned  to  Syracuse  with  Dion,  was  an 
ambitious  and  enterprising  man ;  and,  throwing  off  all  regard 
to  the  sacred  ties  of  friendship  and  hospitality,  he. took 
advantage  of  his  declining  energy  and  the  unsettled  state  of 
things  to  aspire  to  the  sovereignty.  Having  caused  Dion  to 
be  got  rid  of,  he  made  himself  master  of  Syracuse.  But  he  did 
not  long  enjoy  the  pre-eminence  he  had  obtained  at  so  dear  a 
price ;  for  the  Sjrracusans,  in  horror  and  detestation  of  his  crime, 
rose  against  him,  and  expelled  him  the  city.  None  of  the 
other  cities  of  Sicily  would  receive  him  ;  and,  after  wandering 
about  some  time  with  a  few  of  his  followers,  he  was  at  length 
killed  by  some  of  his  own  mercenaries,  who  rose  against  him, 
and  it  is  said  by  the  very  dagger  with  which  Dion  had  been 
assassinated;  so  signally  did  retributive  justice  overtake  his 
treason  and  perfidy. 

After  the  death  of  Dion  aud  the  expulsion  of  Calippus,  Syra- 
cuse was  in  a  state  of  great  unsettlement,  which  extended  itself 
over  the  greater  part  of  Sicily,  at  that  time  harassed  by  dif- 
ferent factions  and  intestine  wars.  Dionysius  took  advantage  of 
this,  and  assembling  what  troops  he  could,  returned  once  more  to 
Syracuse  after  an  absence  of  ten  years.  He  met  with  but  little 
opposition,  as  there  was  no  one  to  organise  the  different  fac- 
tions ;  and  he  soon  reinstated  himself  in  possession  of  the 
throne.  He  had  not,  however,  learned  wisdom  by  his  misfortunes, 
and  his  reverses ;  but  instead  of  softening  and  correcting  his 
disposition,  they  seemed  to  have  rendered  it  more  brutal  and 
savage  than  before.  The  Carthaginians  taking  advantage  of  his 
incapacity,  and  the  general  dissatisfaction  of  the  people  to  his 
government,  once  more  returned  to  Sicily,  from  whence  they 
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bad  been  driven  some  years  before,  by  the  elder  Dionysius, 
IMid  began  to  make  very  considerable  progress  towards  re- 
establishing themselves  on  the  island. 

The  people  of  Sicily,  and  particularly  those  of  Syracuse, 
resolved  to  send  to  the  Corinthians,  from  whom  they  were 
descended,  to  solicit  aid.  The  citizens  of  Corinth,  who  were 
celebrated  for  their  attachment  to  liberty,  and  open  aversion 
to  all  tyrants,  readily  acceded  to  their  wishes.  They  sent  over 
a  considerable  reinforcement  to  Sicily,  and  appointed  Timoleon 
their  general.  Timoleon  was  descended  from  one  of  the  noblest 
families  in  Corinth.  He  was  an  excellent  man  and  a  true 
patriot,  possessing  a  stroug  detestation  of  tyrants  and  bad  men. 
In  early  life  he  bad  a  brother  named  Timophanes,  older  than 
himself,  whom  he  tenderly  lov^d ;  so  much  so,  that  once 
in  battle  he  had  saved  his  life  at  the  risk  of  his  own,  by  cover- 
ing him  with  his  body,  and  shielding  him  from  the  darts  of  the 
enemy.  This  brother  formed  a  conspiracy  against  the  liberties 
of  his  country,  and  attempted  to  raise  himself  to  supreme 
apd  absolute  command.  Timoleon  endeavoured  to  prevail  upon 
him  to  relinquish  his  design  by  kindness  and  entreaties ;  but  these 
not  succeeding,  he  had  used  remonstrances  and  even  menaces. 
But  his  brother  continuing  obstinately  bent  on  his  treasonable 
purposes,  Timoleon,  considering  that  the  ties  of  nature 
shouldyield  to  the  desire  of  justice,  caused  him  to  be  assassinated. 

The  philosophers  and  principal  people  of  Corinth  much 
applauded  this  action,  and  were  no  doubt  secretly  glad  to  be 
thus  rid  of  the  danger.  But  there  were  others  who  looked 
lopon  it  in  a  different  light,  and  could  not  regard  Timoleon  a^ 
fuiy  other  than  a  fratricide.  His  mother  especially,  over- 
whelmed with  grief,  could  not  endure  his  presence,  but,  when- 
ever he  cam,e  to  console  her,  thrust  him  away  with  reproaches 
and  imprecations.  This  somewhat  changed  Timoleon's  view  of 
thp  transaction :  his  filial  love  returned,  and,  forgetting  the 
tf  easonable  conduct  of  Tinaophanes,  he  only  thought  of  him  as 
a  brother,  ^d  was  pursued  by  such  horror  and  remorse,  that 
he  resolved  to  put  an  end  to  his  existence,  by  abstaining  from 
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nourishment.  His  friends  by  prayers  and  entreaties  at  length 
dissuaded  him  from  his  design,  though  he  retired  from  public 
affairs,  and  secluded  himself  from  society,  determining  to  pass 
the  remainder  of  his  days  in  solitude.  In  this  manner  he  passed 
several  years  of  his  life,  a  prey  to  grief  and  melancholy,  never 
coming  to  Corinth;  so  that  when  the  proposal  for  assis- 
tance was  received  from  the  Sjrracusans,  and  his  fellow-citizens 
by  common  consent  nomiQated  him  to  take  command  of  the  ex- 
pedition, it  was  not  without  great  difficulty  that  he  was  prevailed 
upon  to  accept  it.  But  his  duty  at  length  overcame  his  reluc- 
tance, and  he  entered  once  more  into  the  service  of  his  country. 

When  Timoleon  arrived  in  Sicily  he  found  that  the  Syra- 
cusans,  beiag  unable  longer  to  endure  the  tyranny  of  Dionysius, 
had  applied  to  Icetes,  king  of  the  Lebntines,  to  assist  them 
against  him.  This  monarch,  having  defeated  Dionysius  and 
compelled  him  to  retire  into  the  citadel,  endeavoured  to 
retain  possession  of  Syracuse,  and  for  this  purpose  entered  into 
a  secret  treaty  with  the  Carthaginians,  offering,  if  they  would 
prevent  Timoleon  from  landing,  and  compel  him  to  return  with 
his  troops,  to  divide  Sicily  with  them.  Timoleon,  however,  con- 
trived to  elude  their  vigilance,  and  made  his  way  direct  to 
Syracuse,  where  he  was  not  only  received  with  open  arms  by 
the  citizens,  but  even  Dionysius  surrendered  the  citadel  to 
him,  in  hatred  and  detestation  of  Icetes,  who,  finding  himself 
unable  to  make  head  against  Timoleon,  took  to  flight. 

Timoleon,  thus  master  of  the  citadel,  resolved  at  once  to 
destroy  it,  together  with  the  palaces  of  the  tyrant,  that 
he  might  with  them  put  an  end  to  the  tyranny.  He  therefore 
ordered  the  public  crier  to  give  notice,  that  "  all  the  Syra- 
cusans  who  were  willing  to  have  a  hand  in  the  work,  should 
come  with  proper  instruments  to  destroy  the  bulwarks  of 
tyranny." 

The  Carthaginians  made  one  or  two  attempts  to  gain  pos- 
session of  Syracuse,  but  were  vigorously  repulsed  by  Timoleon, 
who  not  only  drove  them  from  Syracuse,  but  also  compelled 
them  to  quit  Sicily. 
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Haying  thus  put  an  end  to  the  tyranny,  and  driven  out  the 
inyaders,  Timoleon  applied  himself  to  restoring  order,  and 
once  more  reviving  commerce  and  the  arts,  which  had  so  lan- 
guished of  late  that  the  vrhole  island  was  becoming  com- 
paratively a  desert.  But  under  his  mild  and  judicious  direction 
affairs  soon  began  to  return  to  their  former  channels.  The 
laws  were  again  respected  and  restored  to  their  force  and 
energy.  Trade  and  agriculture  revived,  and  strangers  again 
began  to  flock  to  Syracuse,  and  indeed  to  all  Sicily,  as  they  had 
been  wont  before  the  usurpation  of  the  tyrants.  Timoleon 
did  not  return  to  Corinth,  but  sent  for  his  wife  and  children 
firom  thence.  The  Syracusans  had  given  him  one  of  the  best 
houses  in  the  city  for  his  residence,  as  well  as  a  pleasant  and 
elegant  retreat  in  the  country.  In  this  latter  place  he  spent  most 
of  his  time  in  the  bosom  of  his  family,  enjoying  the  blessings 
and  the  tranquillity  he  had  been  the  means  of  procuring  for  so 
many  cities  and  so  many  thousands  of  people.  He  died  at  an 
advanced  age,  universally  regretted.  The  Syracusans  buried 
him  with  great  pomp,  and  his  funeral  was  attended  not  only  by 
large  numbers  of  the  other  inhabitaats  of  Sicily,  but  also  by  many 
strangers  from  other  countries,  and  diffe;rent  parts  of  Greece. 
A  splendid  monument  was  erected  to  his  memory  in  the 
market-place  of  Syracuse,  which  in  process  of  time  was  sur- 
rounded with  porticos  and  other  buildings,  and  converted  into 
a  place  of  exercise  for  the  youth,  called,  in  honour  of  him, 
Timoleonteum.  He  has  been  considered  by  many  as  almost 
the  second  founder  of  Syracuse. 

As  for  Dionysius,  after  the  surrender  of  the  citadel  he  re- 
tired to  Corinth,  where  he  passed  the  remainder  of  his  days  in 
privacy  and  obscurity,  still  indulging,  as  far  as  he  had  the 
means,  in  dissolute  and  intemperate  habits,  and  those  of  the 
very  lowest  description, — ^frequenting  taverns  and  keeping  com- 
pany with  actresses  and  singers.  It  is  even  said  that  he  was 
reduced  to  such  a  state  of  necessity,  as  to  be  obliged  to  keep  a 
school ;  but  this  is  not  clearly  ascertained.  At  any  rate  it 
is   certain  that  Dionysius,  bom  and  nurtured  in  the  lap  of 
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luxury  and  tyranny,  who  bad  once  be^i  maatw  of  a  powerful 
kingdom,  and  had  large  armies  and  numerous  fleets  at  his  com- 
mand, became  in  the  latter  part  of  his  life  an  exile,  and  abnost 
a  beggar.  So  striking  a  reverse  of  fortune  passed  into  a  pro- 
yerb, — ^and  some  years  afterwards  Philip,  king  of  Macedon, 
having  addressed  the  Macedonians  in  a  haughty  and  menacing 
style,  they  desired  him  to  remember  Dionysius  at  Corinth. 

The  history  of  Syracuse  up  to  this  time,  from  the  commence- 
ment of  the  reign  of  the  elder  Dionysius,  comprises  a  period  of 
rather  more  than  fifby  years. 

Before  proceeding  further  we  will  just  throw  before  the 
reader  a  succinct  account  of  the  poets  and  other  illustrious  men 
of  G-reece. 


POETS   AKD   ILLTJSTBIOTJB   MEN  OF   GBBBOS. 


First  in  order  amongst  these,  both  for  priority  and  celebrity, 
stands  Homer.  He  lived  at  such  a  remote  period  that  little 
certain  is  known  either  as  to  his  origin  or  history.  Seven  of  the 
principal  cities  of  Greece  lay  claim  to  the  honour  of  having  given 
him  birth  ;  but  Smyrna  is  considered  to  possess  the  best  title. 

Herodotus,  who  is  himself  considered  to  be  the  father 
of  history,  reckons  that  Homer  wrote  400  years  before 
his  time.  Herodotus  lived  740  years  after  the  taking  of  Troy ; 
consequently  it  would  be  about  forty  years  after  that 
event  when  he  composed  his  celebrated  poems ;  though  some 
chronologists  fix  it  considerably  later :  but  the  exact  period 
and  place  of  his  birth  is  involved  in  obscurity.  It  is  said 
that  he  was  bom  blind,  and  that  his  name  is  derived  &om 
that  circumstance :  the  word  Homer  signifying  "  a  blind  man." 
There  can,  however,  be  little  doubt  that  he  must  at  one  period  of 
his  life  have  possessed  his  sight,  and  that  to  an  age  when  he 
was  capable  not  only  of  observing,  but  of  accurately  judging 
and  comparing  objects;  his  works  being,  as  is  observed  by  Cicero, 
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and  indeed  by  all  critics  and  commentators,  pictures  rather 
than  poems :  so  perfectly  does  he  paint  to  the  life,  and  set  the 
images  of  every  thing  he  undertakes  to  describe  before  the 
eyes  of  the  reader.  Homer  is  considered  to  have  been  the 
inventor,  or  father,  as  it  is  termed,  of  epic  poetry  ;  and,  which 
is  very  remarkable,  though  the  first,  at  least  so  far  as  is  known, 
that  ever  applied  himself  to  that  kind  of  poetry,  the  most  sub- 
lime and  difficult  of  all,  he  attained  at  once  to  such  perfection, 
iSMit  no  nation  in  the  world,  however  learned  and  ingenious, 
has  ever  produced  any  poems  at  all  comparable  to  his  ;  and  those 
who  have  since  attempted  any  works  of  the  kind  have  taken 
their  plans  and  ideas  from  him — made  him  their  model — and 
have  succeeded  in  exact  proportion  to  their  success  in  copying 
him. 

Hesiod  ranks  next  to  Homer  in  order  of  time,  with  whom 
he  is  supposed  to  have  been  cotemporary,  and  he  is  even  stated 
by  some  writers  to  have  obtained  a  poetical  prize  in  compe- 
tition with  him ;  but  this  is  not  certaioly  known.  Very  few  of 
his  poems  have  come  down  to  the  present  day,  and  these  treat 
principally  of  agriculture  and  pastoral  concerns ;  which  shows 
the  estimation  in  which  these  subjects  were  held  by  the  ancients. 
In  one  of  the  principal  of  his  poems  that  have  been  handed 
down  to  us,  and  which  is  entitled  "  The  Works  and  the  Days," 
or  "The  Works  of  Days,"  he  gives,  or  rather  frames,  on 
admirable  description  of  the  four  ages  of  the  world,  namely, 
"  The  G-olden,  the  Silver,  the  Iron  age,"  &c.  In  another  of 
his  poems,  entitled  "  The  Theogony,"  he  gives  a  description 
of  the  mythology,  and  the  various  deities.  Indeed,  "The 
Theogony  "  of  Hesiod,  together  with  the  poems  of  Homer,  are 
very  generally  considered  by  the  learned  as  the  most  authentic 
archives  of  the  theology  of  the  ancients :  not  that  it  is  considered 
they  were  the  inventors  of  the  system,  but  that  they  collected 
and  transmitted  to  posterity  the  traces  of  the  religion  which 
they  found  established,  and  which  prevailed  in  their  time. 
Hesiod  was  greatly  admired  for  the  sweetness  and  elegance  of 
his  diction,  and  so  partial  were  the  Greeks  to  his  poems,  and 
the  moral  instruction  they  contained,  thati;hey  were  accustomed 
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to  teach  them  to  their  children  by  heart.  VirgU,  who  terms 
Hesiod  '*  The  Old  Man  of  Asira,"  from  the  town  in  which  he 
was  bom,  or  at  least  brought  up,  seems  to  have  taken  him  as 
his  model  in  composing  his  Gheorgics,  particularly  his  poem  of 
"  The  Works  of  Days,''  and  his  description  of  the  four  ages, 
"  The  G-olden,  the  Silver,  the  Iron,"  &c. 

Archilochus,  born  in  Paros,  is  said  to  have  been  the  inventor 
of  Iambic  verse.  He  and  Hippinax  of  Ephesus,  who  also  wrote 
in  Iambics,  were  chiefly  celebrated  for  their  satires,  and  a  biting 
malignant  kind  of  verse :  Archilochus,  in  particular,  who  is 
said  to  have  been  greatly  attached  to  a  G-recian  lady,  named 
Niobule,  and  whose  father,  Lycambes,  had  promised  her  to 
him  in  marriage,  but  afterwards  gave  her  to  another  suitor  of 
greater  rank  and  fortune ;  whereupon  Archilochus  was  so  in- 
censed, and  wrote  such  bitter  satires  on  the  occasion,  that  they 
caused  Lycambes  to  destroy  himself. 

Tisias,  or  Stesichorus,  of  Himera,  a  town  in  Sicily,  excelled 
chiefly  in  lyric  poetry.  He  obtained  the  name  of  Stesichorus 
from  some  alterations  he  made  in  music  and  dancing.  He  is 
supposed  to  have  been  the  first  inventor  of  the  fable  of  "  The 
Horse  and  the  Stag,"  which  he  wrote  to  warn  his  countrymen 
against  forming  an  alliance  with  the  tyrant  Phalaris,  and  which 
Horace  and  some  other  poets  have  imitated.  His  poems  are 
all  lost  except  a  few  fragments.  He  died  at  Catana,  in  the 
eighty-fifth  year  of  his  age,  and  about  350  years  before  the 
Christian  era. 

Simonides,  of  the  Island  of  Cos,  in  the  -^gean  Sea,  flourished 
about  the  time  of  Xerxes'  expedition.  He  carried  the  prize  for 
poetry  at  the  age  of  twenty-four,  and  was  no  less  esteemed  as 
a  philosopher  than  as  a  poet.  His  answer  to  Hiero,  king  of 
Syracuse,  who  enquired  of  him  "what  God  was,"  is  much 
celebrated.  Simonides  desired  u  day  to  consider  the  question. 
On  the  morrow  he  asked  two  days,  and  at  the  end  of  these, 
four ;  and  thus,  whenever  he  was  called  upon  for  his  answer? 
always  doubled  the  time.  The  king,  surprised  at  his  behaviour, 
asked  the  reason  for  it.  "  It  is,"  replied  he,  "  because  the 
more  I  consider  the  question,  the  more  obscure  it  seems." 
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SimonideB  was  much  courted  by  the  princes  of  Greece  and 
Sidlj,  upon  whom  and  their  exploits  he  wrote  many  laudatory 
poems.  At  one  period  of  his  life  he  travelled  into  Asia,  visiting 
most  of  the  principal  cities,  and  amassed  considerable  wealth 
by  celebrating  the  praises  of  those  who  were  capable  of  reward- 
ing him  well.  As  he  was  returning  to  his  native  country,  the 
Island  of  Cos,  the  ship  was  cast  away,  and  his  fellow-passengers 
endeavoured  to  save  what  they  could.  Simonides  took  no  care  of 
anything ;  and  when  asked  the  reason,  he  replied,  "  I  carry  all  I 
have  about  me."  Several  of  the  company  were  drowned  by  the 
weight  of  the  things  they  endeavoured  to  save ;  and  others,  when 
they  got  on  shore,  were  robbed  by  thieves.  All  that  escaped  went 
to  Clazomena,  a  town  near  to  which  the  vessel  was  lost.  One 
of  the  citizens,  fond  of  learning,  and  who  had  read  and  admired 
the  poems  of  Simonides,  finding  that  he  was  amongst  the 
number  of  those  who  were  shipwrecked,  took  him  to  his  house, 
and  supplied  him  with  necessaries  in  abundance ;  during  his 
stay  he  gained  much  by  reciting  his  verses  amongst  the 
inhabitants,  while  the  rest  were  obliged  to  beg  about  the  city. 
Simondes,  on  meeting  some  of  these,  could  not  help  observing 
how  justly  he  had  calculated  with  regard  to  his  effects.  He 
lived  to  an  advanced  age,  and  is  said  to  have  obtained  a  poetical 
prize  in  his  eightieth  year. 

Anacreon,  of  Teos,  in  Ionia.  The  chief  subjects  and  study  of 
this  poet  were  joy  and  pleasure.  He  flourished  about  the  27th 
Olympiad.  He  spent  much  ofTiis  time  at  the  court  of  Poly  crates, 
the  voluptuous  tyrant  of  Samos,  and  not  only  shared  in  his 
pleasures,  but  was  admitted  as  one  of  his  council.  Anacreon 
was  much  addicted  to  dissipation  and  intemperance,  though  he 
lived  to  a  considerable  age.  There  was  a  statue  of  him  placed 
in  the  citadel  at  Athens,  representing  him  as  an  old  man,  sing- 
ing and  inebriated,  which  shows  the  estimation  in  which  his 
character  was  held  by  the  ancients. 

Thespis. — He  is  considered  to  have  been  the  inventor  of 
tragedy. 

Bappho^  though  a  female,  has  obtained  a  name  amongst  the 
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poets  of  Greece.  Sbe  was  hcim  at  Mitylene,  in  Lesbos,  about  fJOO 
years  before  the  Christian  era.  Sbe  was  so  greatly  celebratieJ 
fortbe  etquisilbe  beauty  and  barmony,  tbe  pathetic  softness,  and 
infinite  graces  of  her  poetry,  that  she  has  been  called,  "  The 
Tenth  Muse  ;"  and  the  people  of  Mitylene  were  so  proud  of 
her,  that  they  had  her  image  engraved  on  their  coins.  Of  all 
her  compositions,  otily  two  fragments  have  been  handed  down 
to  posterity.  The  Sapphic  verse  has  derived  its  name  from  her. 


THE    SEVEN  WISE   MEN  OP   GEEECE. 


Thales,  the  Milesian,  is  considered  the  most  illustrious  of 
the  Seven  Wise  Men  of  Greece.      He  lived  to  be  ninety  years  . 
of  age,  being  bom  the  first  year  of  the  35th  Olympiad,  and 
died  the  first  year  of  the  68th. 

Thales  founded  the  Ionic  sect,  which  was  so-called  after 
him,  he  having  been  bom  in  Ionia.  He  is  considered  to  have 
laid  the  foundation  of  philosophy  in  Greece.  He  held  water  to 
be  the  principle  of  all  things ;  and  that  God  was  that  intelli- 
gent Being  by  which  all  things  were  formed  by  water.  The 
first  of  these  opinions  he  had  most  likely  borrowed  from  the 
Egyptians,  who,  seeing  the  Nile  to  be  the  cause  of  fertility  to  all 
their  lands,  imagined  that  water  was  the  principle  of  all  things. 
When  he  travelled  into  Egypt,  he  discovered  an  easy  and  cer- 
tain method  for  taking  the  exact  height  of  the  Pyramids  from 
their  shadows.  He  observed  the  time  when  the  shadow  of  his 
body  was  equal  to  its  length,  and  by  the  same  rule  calculated 
others.  He  was  the  first  of  the  Greeks  that  studied  astronomy; 
and  he  foretold  the  exact  time  of  the  eclipse  of  the  sun  that 
happened  in  the  reign  of  Astyages,  king  of  Media.  He  was 
also  the  first  that  fixed  the  term  and  duration  of  the  solar  year 
amongst  the  Greeks.  As  he  was  walking  one  evening,  and 
very  attentively  observing  the  stars,  he  chanced  to  fall  into  a 
ditch.    An  old  woman,  who  was  passing  by,  called  out,  "  Ha ! 
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how  shall  yoti  perceive  what  passes  in  the  heavens  so  infinitely 
above  yoiir  head,  when  you  cannot  see  what  is  just  at  your  feet 
an^  before  your  nose  ?" 

Thales  was  never  married.  On  his  mother  pressing  him  to 
tate  a  wife  when  he  was  young,  he  told  her  it  was  then  too 
sdon ;  and  after  several  ye^rs  had  elapsed  he  told  her  it  was 
then  too  late.  It  is  recorded  that  Solon,  while  on  a  visit 
to  him  at  Miletos,  expressed  his  surprise  that  he  never  had 
desii'ed  to  have  a  wife  and  children.  Thales  took  no  notice  at 
the  time ;  but,  a  few  days  afterwards,  he  contrived  that  a 
stranger  should  come  into  the  company,  and  pretend  that  he 
had  just  arrived  from  Athens.  Solon  hearing  this,  enquired 
what  was  passing  at  Athens  ^hen  he  came  away.  The 
stringer,  who  had  been  taught  his  lesson,  replied,  "  They  were 
chiefly  occupied  by  the  death  of  a  youth,  whom  all  the  town 
followed  to  the  grave ;  because,  they  said,  he  was  the  son  of 
the  worthiest  and  most  celebrated  man  in  the  city,  who  was 
then  absent.  Solon  enquired  the  father's  name.  "  I  heard 
the  name,"  replied  the  stranger ;  "  but  I  have  forgotten  it." 
Solon  put  other  questions,  and  every  answer  increased  his 
uneasiness.  ""Was  it  not,"  said  he  at  length,  "the  son  of 
Solon  ?"  "  The  very  same !"  replied  the  stranger.  Solon  at 
these  words  burst  into  tears  and  lamentations,  rent  his  clothes, 
and  abandoned  himself  to  the  most  violent  grief.  But  Thales, 
taking  him  by  the  hand,  said  to  him  with  a  smile, "  Be  comforted, 
ihy  friend :  all  that  has  been  told  you  is  a  fiction ;  but  you  now 
see  the  reason  why  I  have  never  married, — it  is  that  I  might 
not  subject  myself  to  such  trials  and  afflictions." 

Thales  is  said  to  have  been  the  first  who  divided  the  heavens 
into  five  zones.  He  discovered  the  solstices  and  equinoxes, 
and  recommended  the  division  of  the  year  into  865  days,  which 
was  used  by  the  Egyptian  philosophers,  and  has  been  universally 
adopted  ever  since. 

Solon  ranks  next  to  GPhalds  amongst  the  wise  men  of  Greede. 
His  life  has  been  fiilly  treated  of  in  the  early  history  of  Athens. 

Chilo,  the  LacedsBmonian. — Veiy  little  is  known  of  this  sage : 
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but  three  maxiins,  inscribed  in  letters  of  gold,  in  the  Temple 
of  Delphi,  are  ascribed  to  him.  They  are  as  follows  : — "  Bjiow 
thyself;"  "  Desire  nothing  too  much ;"  and  "  Misery  is  the 
sure  companion  of  debt  and  strife."  He  was  a  man  of  few 
words,  and  abrupt  in  his  manner  of  speaking  ;  whence  the  term 
"  Chilonian"  has  been  applied  to  short,  laconic  discourses.  He 
is  said  to  have  died  of  joy  at  Pisa,  on  seeing  his  son  win  the 
prize  at  the  Olympic  games. 

Pittacus  was  of  Mitylene,  a  city  of  Lesbos.  Assisted  by 
the  brothers  of  Alcaeus,  the  celebrated  lyric  poet,  he  drove 
the  tyrants  who  had  usurped  the  government  out  of  the 
island.  The  inhabitants  of  Mitylene  being  at  war  with  the 
Athenians,  gave  Pittacus  the  command  of  the  army.  To  spare 
the  blood  of  his  fellow-citizens,  he  offered  to  fight  Phryno,  the 
enemy's  general,  in  single  combat.  The  challenge  was  accepted. 
Pittacus  was  victorious,  and  killed  his  adversary.  The  Mity- 
lenians,  out  of  gratitude,  conferred  the  sovereignty  of  the  city 
upon  him,  which  he  accepted,  and  behaved  himself  with  so 
much  moderation  and  wisdom,  that  he  was  greatly  respected 
and  beloved  by  his  subjects.  Many  of  his  maxims  were  con- 
sidered so  excellent  that  they  were  inscribed  on  the  walls  of 
the  Temple  of  Apollo  at  Delphi.  By  one  of  his  laws,  every 
person  who  committed  a  fault  under  the  influence  of  intoxica- 
tion received  double  punishment.  He  lived  to  be  82  years 
of  age,  the  last  ten  years  of  which  he  spent  in  retirement 
and  literary  ease.  He  died  about  570  years  before  the 
Christian  era. 

Bias  ranks  next ;  but  little  is  known  of  him.  He  is  said  to 
have  caused  Alyattus,  king  of  Lydia,  to  raise  the  siege  of 
of  Priene,  his  native  city,  by  a  stratagem.  The  city  being 
hard  pressed  by  famine,  he  advised  two  mules  to  be  fattened,  and 
then  let  astray  into  the  enemy's  camp.  Their  good  condition 
astonished  the  king,  who  thereupon  sent  deputies  into  the  city, 
under  the  pretence  of  offering  terms  of  peace,  but  in  reality  to 
observe  the  state  of  things.  Bias  guessed  their  errand,  and  bad 
the  granaries  nearly  filled  with  sand,  and  the  sand  afterwards 
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coyered  over  with  com.  When  the  deputies  returned  to  the 
king,  and  reported  the  plenty  which  appeared  in  the  city,  he 
raised  the  siege  in  despair. 

Anacharsis  and  JSsop  are  generally  reckoned  amongst  the 
seven  sages  of  Greece ;  though  some  have  substituted  Cleobulus 
and  Periander,  of  whom,  however,  very  little  is  known. 

Anacharsis  was  a  Scythian,  and  of  the  royal  family.  A 
certain  Athenian  being  once  in  company  with  him,  reproached 
him  with  his  country.  "  My  country,"  said  Anarcharsis,  "  you 
think  no  great  honour  to  me ;  and  you,  in  my  opinion,  are  no 
great  honour  to  your  country."  His  good  sense,  profound 
knowledge,  and  great  experience,  made  him  pass  in  the  estima- 
tion of  many  for  one  of  the  seven  wise  men. 

^sop  was  by  birth  a  Phrygian ;  and,  though  a  slave,  was 
reckoned  amongst  the  wise  men  of  Greece;  both  from  his  being 
often  in  their  company,  and  because  he  taught  true  wisdom 
with  greater  art  and  effect  than  most  others.  He  was  de- 
formed in  his  person — little  and  hunchbacked — having  scarcely 
the  figure  of  a  man,  and  a  very  disagreeable  countenance  ;  but 
all  this  was  abundantly  compensated  by  the  qualities  of  his 
mind.  The  fables  of  -^sop  are  well  known ;  and,  although  he 
was  originally  a  slave,  yet  they,  together  with  other  efforts  of 
his  genius,  were  the  means  of  procuring  him  his  liberation ; 
his  master,  who  appears  to  have  been  a  liberal-minded  man, 
having  granted  him  his  freedom  in  consideration  thereof.  He 
travelled  over  the  greater  part  of  Greece  and  Egypt,  and, 
during  the  latter  part  of  his  life,  resided  mostly  in  the  court 
of  Croesus,  king  of  Lydia,  who  took  great  pleasure  in  his  con- 
versation, and  admired  his  sparkling  wit ;  and  it  is  to  Croesus 
that  many  of  his  fables  are  supposed  to  have  been  dedicated. 

These  sages  and  illustrious  men  were  as  different  in  their 
modes  of  teachiag  and  instructious  of  their  disciples  and  pupils 
as  were  their  characters  and  talents.  Plato,  of  whom  mention 
has  already  been  made  at  considerable  length  in  the  history  of 
Dionysius  the  younger,  delivered  his  lectures  in  a  place  shaded 
with  groves,  on  the  banks  of  the  river  Ilissus,  which  once 
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belonged  to  a  person  nafned  Academas,  wlienoeit  wasi^edtlie 
Academy.  Aristotle  chose  another  sp^t,  where  thei^  weiA 
trees  and  shade, — a  spot  called  the  Lyceum.  Zesno  taught  m 
a  portico  or  colonnade,  distinguished  fi*om  other  buildifigfl  of 
that  sort,  of  which  there  were  many  in  Athens,  by  th©  tifttne  ci 
the  Variegated  Portico,  the  walls  being  decorated  with  various 
paintings  of  Polygnatus  and  MyrioB,  two  eminent  masters  of 
that  transcetident  period.  Epicurus  addressed  his  hearers  in 
those  well-known  gardens,  called,  after  him,  the  gardens  of 
Epicurus.  Some  of  these  places  gave  names  to  the  doctrines 
which  were  taught  there.  Thus,  Plato's  philosophy  tock  its 
name  of  Academic,  from  the  Academy;  that  of  Zeno  was 
called  Stoic,  from  a  Greek  word,  signifying  a  portico.  The 
system  of  Aristotle  was  called  Peripatetic,  from  the  mt^ner  in 
which  he  taught,  he  being  in  the  habit  of  walking  about 
during  his  discourses.  Zeno,  allowed  nothing  to  be^  intrinsi- 
cally good  but  virtue ;  nothing  bad  but  vice ;  and  considet^ 
aU  other  things,  to  be  in  themselves  indifferent. 


THE    GRECIA.^  MTTHOLOGY. 


Theee  is  such  a  remarkable  analogy  running  through  the 
whole  of  the  Grecian  Mythology  with  that  of  the  Egyptian* 
that  there  seems  very  little  doubt  that  the  Grecians  derived 
their  system  from  this  source.  In  traciug  the  resemblance, 
much  assistance  will  be  derived  by  referring  to  the  etymology 
of  the  terms  used  by  the  Greeks  in  their  mythology.  A  few 
instances  will  suffice  to  show  that  Osiris,  Isis,  and  Horus,  the 
three  principal  Egyptian  deities,  together  with  a  "supreme 
existence,"  which  the  Egyptians  were  wont  to  call  "  Agatha 
Daemon,"  or  the  "good  spirit;"  and  the  Greeks  "Jupiter," 
constitute  the  basis  of  the  Grecian  Mythology;  and  that 
the  numerous  gods  and  goddesses  which  figure  so  remarkably  in 
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their  history,  take  their  origin  in  the  diversified  appearance  of 
these.  Thus  Apollo  and  the  nine  Muses,  and  the  three  Graces, 
are  completely  of  Egyptian  origin.  The  Apollo  of  the  Grecians 
eyidentlj  has  reference  to  Osiris ;  like  him,  he  is  the  charioteer 
of  the  sun,  and  has  a  power  ahove  him ;  and  at  other  times  the 
Grecian  Apollo  has  evident  allusion  to  the  Horus  of  Egypt. 

The  Egyptian  year  was  distinguished  by  three  mouths  in 
which  business  was  suspended  from  the  inundation  of  the  Nile. 
These  three  months  were  designated  by  three  female  figures, 
bearing  no  insignia  whatever,  and  having  their  hands  joined 
together.  This  group  was  called  Karitou,  which  signifies 
cutting  off  or  separation;  because  they  were  cut  off  or  separated 
from  the  other  months  of  the  year.  When  introduced  into 
Ghreece,  where  there  were  no  circumstances  to  which  such  a 
group  could  apply,  their  original  designation  was  soon  forgotten, 
and  the  Grecian  poets  and  mythologists  had  recourse  to  their 
own  lively  imaginations  to  furnish  this  group  with  a  name  and 
office.  The  word  which,  in  the  Greek  language,  most  resembled 
the  Egyptian  word  Karitou  was  Charitas,  which  answered  to 
grace,  or  graces,  and  these  damsels  were  thus  deemed  the 
patronesses  of  whatever  was  lovely  and  agreeable. 

The  Horus  of  the  Egyptians  was  sometimes  represented  as 
attacking  the  river  monster  with  bow  and  arrows, — hence  the 
story  of  ApoUo  and  Python :  at  other  times  as  having  laid 
aside  his  arrows  and  reposing  himself  after  his  labour  with  his 
harp  or  lyre. 


PAET  II. 


HISTOET   OP   PHILIP   OP  MACSDON. 


Wb  are  now  upon  the  point  of  entering  on  a  comparatively 
new  era  in  the  history  of  the  Persians  and  Grecians,  and  of 
Ancient  History  in  general.  We  shall  no  longer  see  the 
innumerable  and  overwhelming  forces  of  the  East  contending 
with  the  small  but  powerful  states  of  Greece,  either  separately 
or  in  conjimction.  Discords  and  feuds  were  fomented  amongst 
them  by  the  Persian  kings  in  succession,  who  occasionally 
availed  themselves  of  their  aid  in  subduing  other  nations  and 
kingdoms,  either  in  adding  them  to,  or  keeping  them  in 
subjection  under,  their  own  empire.  We  shall  now  see 
Greece  united  under  one  man,  and  marshalled  and  marching 
under  his  banner  and  direction,  over-running  in  her  turn 
the  empire  of  the  East,  from  the  shores  of  the  Bos- 
phorus  to  the  extreme  verge  of  the  Indian  Ocean;  imtil 
they  were  united  in  one  great  empire,  which  comprehended 
nearly  the  whole  extent  of  the  then  known  world.  We  shall 
see  this  empire  afterwards  broken  and  dispersed,  under  his 
successors,  as  to  the  four  wiuds  of  Heaven,  until  it  was  finally 
swallowed  up  and  incorporated  into  the  still  more  vast  and 
powerful  dominion  of  Eome.  Such  are  the  scenes  that  will  be 
depicted  in  the  history  of  Philip,  king  of  Macedon,  and  of  his 
son  Alexander  the  Great. 

The  kingdom  of  Macedon,  or  Macedonia,  was  situated  in 
ancient  Thrace.  The  government  was  originally  monarchical 
and  hereditary  ;  its  kings  traced  their  descent  from  Hercules ; 
but  of  their  early  history  little  is  known.  The  first  of  whom 
there  is  any  account  was  Caranus,  who  is  supposed  to  have 
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founded  the  kingdom  about  the  year  of  the  world  3212  ;  794 
years  before  the  Christian  era.  Philip  was  thQ  seventeenth  in 
descent  from  Caranus,  and  was  the  third  son  of  Amyntas,  who 
died  when  he  was  quite  an  infant.  Up  to  this  period  Macedon 
had  been  an  inconsiderable  kingdom,  of  little  note  or  importance ; 
its  kings  living  at  different  times  under  the  protection  of  one  or 
other  of  the  most  powerfiil  of  the  Grecian  States — ^Athens, 
Thebes  or  Sparta — as  best  suited  their  circumstances  or 
interest.  They  were  frequently  engaged  in  petty  wars  with 
their  immediate  neighbours,  and  sometimes  in  domestic  feuds ; 
which  occasioned  them  to  have  recourse  to  such  states  for 
alliance  and  aid  as  were  most  able  and  willing  to  render  it ; 
but  it  was  not  until  about  the  period  of  which  we  are  now 
treating  that  Macedon  began  to  make  any  figure  in  history, 
when  it  became,  under  Philip,  and  subsequently  under  his  son 
Alexander,  not  only  the  arbiter  of  Greece,  but  the  conqueror 
of  the  great  king  of  Persia  himself;  overturning  his  throne,  and 
subjugating  all  the  forces  of  Asia. 

Philip,  as  has  just  been  stated,  was  the  son  of  Amyntas, 
usually  styled  Amyntas  the  Second,  who,  dying  after 
*  a  reign  of  twenty-four  years,  had  left  three  sons, 
Alexander,  Perdiccas,  and  Philip,  then  an  infant.  Alexander,  the 
eldest,  succeeded  his  father ;  but  he  only  reigned  one  year. 
After  his  death  the  crown,  which  belonged  of  right  to  Perdiccas, 
was  disputed  by  a  prince  of  the  blood  royal,  named  Pausanias,  who 
was  supported  by  a  great  many  of  the  Macedonians.  In  this  con- 
juncture, Eurydice,  the  widow  of  Amyntas,  applied  to  Iphicrates, 
an  Athenian  general,  who  happened  at  that  time  to  be  in  the 
neighbourhood  with  his  fleet,  and,  desiring  an  interview,  she  pre- 
sented her  eldest  son  to  him,  at  the  same  time  placing  Philip, 
the  youngest,  on  his  knee,  calling  upon  him  to  remember  "  that 
Amyntas,  the  father  of  these  unhappy  orphans,  had  not  only 
been  the  friend  and  ally  of  his  country,  but  had  always  en- 
tertained a  personal  friendship  for  himself,  having  in  his  early 
youth  almost  adopted  him  as  a  son,  and  that  he  could  not, 
with  these  double  claims  on  his  gratitude,  do  other  than  see 
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justice  rendered  to  his  children."  These  considerations 
added  to  the  moving  discourse  of  Eurjdice,  had  their  effect  on 
Iphicrates ;  he  expelled  the  nsurper,  and  restored  the  lawfid 
soyereign  to  the  throne.  But  whether  Ferdiccas  was  a  weak 
prince,  or  from  whatever  cause  it  proceeded,  his  reign  was  an 
unsettled  one,  and  he  was  again  obliged  to  have  recourse  to 
his  allies  against  another  competition.  This  time  he  appUe^ 
to  Felopidas,  the  celebrated  Theban  general,  so  revered  for  his 
probity.  Felopidas  likewise  declared  in  favour  of  Ferdiccas,  and 
having  once  more  restored  tranquillity,  he  took  the  precaution, 
on  leaving  Macedonia,  of  having  hostages  on  each  side,  in  order 
to  ensure  mutual  observance  of  the  treaty  they  had  entered 
into.  One  of  these,  on  the  side  of  Ferdiccas,  was  his  brother 
Philip,  then  about  ten  years  of  age,  whom  he  carried  with  him 
to  Thebes.  Eurydice,  on  parting  with  this  her  much-loved  son, 
besought  Felopidas  to  procure  him  an  education  worthy  of  his 
birth,  and  of  the  city  to  which  he  was  going  as  an  hostage ; 
Felopidas,  accordingly,  placed  him  in  the  house  of  Epaminondas, 
who  had  at  that  time  a  celebrated  Fythagorean  philosopher 
un^r  his  roof,  as  tutor  to  his  son. 

Fhilip  resided  nearly  ten  years  wifch  Epaminondas,  whom  he 
proposed  as  a  model  to  himself,  and  under  whose  instructions, 
together  with  those  of  his  Fythagorean  tutor,  he  improved 
rapidly ;  but  neither  Epaminondas  nor  the  Thebans  were  aware 
that  they  were  thus  forming  and  cherishing  a  most  formidable 
enemy,  not  only  to  themselves,  but  to  all  Greece.  At  the  end 
of  about  ten  years,  his  brother  Ferdiccas  was  killed  in  a  battle 
against  the  Illyrians,  a  neighbouring  people,  who  had  made  war 
upon  Macedonia.  He  lefb  a  son  named  Amyntas,  who  was  only 
a  child ;  but  Macedonia  at  that  time  needed  a  prince  of  years 
and  experience  to  make  head  against  the  different  parties  and 
competitors  which  again  presented  themselves.  Fhilip,  on 
hearing  rumours  of  what  was  taking  place  in  his  native  coun- 
tijt  stole  secretly  out  of  Thebes,  hastened  home  with  the 
utmost  expedition,  and  resumed  the  reigns  of  govern- 
ment,  imder  title  of  guardian  to  the  young  prince. 

k2 
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But  the  Macedonians,  alarmed  at  the  unsettled  state  of  things, 
and  fearful  of  being  again  plunged  in  dyil  commotion  and 
broils,  deposed  the  nephew  in  favour  of  the  uncle,  and  placed 
Philip  at  once  upon  the  throne. 

Philip  being  thus  firmly  established,  soon  began  to  display 
his  natural  character,  which  was  at  once  ambitious,  subtle,  and 
insinuating.  Naturally  brave  and  enterprising,  he  had  bor- 
rowed £rom  Epaminondas  his  activity  and  promptitude ;  but  he 
did  not  imitate  either  his  justice,  disinterestedness,  magna- 
nimity, or  clemency ;  qualities  which  had  rendered  him  truly 
great,  and  which  Philip  had  neither  received  by  nature,  nor 
was  studious  to  acquire.  Having  repelled  all  his  competitors, 
and  restored  domestic  peace  and  harmony  to  Macedonia,  he 
began  gradually  to  form  and  lay  the  foundation  of  that  scheme 
which,  even  from  his  first  accession,  he  seems  in  some  measure 
to  have  contemplated,  and  which  he  finally  effected :  namely, 
the  reduction  of  all  Greece  to  his  sovereignty  and  sway.  The 
situation  of  affairs  at  this  period  was  favourable  to  his  views, 
and  perhaps  had  been  one  cause  of  inspiring  the  design. 
Athens  and  Sparta,  weakened  by  their  mutual  contests,  arising 
from  their  weak  and  impolitic  animosities  and  jealousies  of  each 
other,  had  permitted  Thebes  to  raise  herself  to  a  splendour  and 
ascendancy  that  had  eclipsed  them.  Thebes,  in  her  turn, 
weakened  by  long  and  harassing  wars,  was  beginning  to  decline. 
Philip,  taking  advantage  of  this  state  of  things,  resolved  to  make 
it  subservient  to  the  aggrandisement  of  his  own  kingdom  and 
territories.  Por  this  purpose,  he  began  by  negotiating  terms 
of  peace  with  his  more  immediate  neighbours,  that  he  might 
not  be  harassed  by  inroads  from  them.  He  had  settled  all 
intestine  feuds  and  repelled  all  competitors,  and  he  now  pre- 
pared to  organize  and  strengthen  his  forces  and  to  restore 
order  and  discipline  to  his  army.  It  was  Philip  who  established 
the  Macedonian  phalanx,  afterwards  so  famous  in  martial 
history,  and  which  inspired  the  enemy  with  such  terror  that  even 
Paulus  Emilius  owned  that  the  first  sight  of  it  had'  made  such 
.im  impression  upon  him,  that  he  almost  despaired  of  victory. 
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It  consisted  of  a  large  body  of  heavy-armed  troops,  varying  in 

nmnber  from  10,000  to  20,000,  in  the  form  of  a  square,  and 

divided  into  different  battalions,  with  a  small  space  between  each, 

so  as  to  be  ready  to  assist  and  support  each  other.  When  engaged 

in  battle,  they  advanced  with  their  pikes  and  shields  extended, 

those  behind  inclining  them  a  little  over  the  foremost  ranks, 

so  as  to  form  a  sort  of  rampart,  something  like  the  shell  of  an 

immense  tortoise,  and  which  it  resembled  in  appearance,  when 

seen  at  a  distance.     They  were  thus  rendered  invulnerable  to 

the  darts  and  javelins  of  their  enemies,  which,  when  discharged 

from  a  distance,  fell  without  doing  them  any  hurt.    When  the 

phalanx  bore  down  upon  the  enemy,  it  moved  all  at  once, 

charging  them  with  irresistible  force ;  those  behind  supportiug 

those  in  front,  at  the  same  time  greatly  aided  the  strength  and 

impetuosity  of  the  onset,  and  deprived  them  of  every  hope  and 

opportunity  of  flight ;  thus  reducing  them  to  the  necessity  either 

to  conquer  or  die.     Whilst  the  phalanx  continued  unbroken, 

it  was  perfectly  invincible ;    for  it  was  impossible  for  their 

enemies  either  to  sustain  its  weight  or  to  make  any  impression 

on  the  impenetrable  bulwark  of  pikes  and  shields  which  covered 

and  defended  the  men  as  with  a  reef  of  brass.   For  a  long  time 

this  immense  body  turned  the  scales  of  victory  in  favour  of  the 

Macedonians,  and  probably  contributed  in  a  great  measure  to 

the  success  both  of  Philip  and  his  son.     But  in  after  years, 

their  enemies,  and  particularly  the  Eomans,  found  the  means 

of  nullifying  it  in  a  great  measure,  and  rendering  it  useless  ;  for 

it  required  an  even  space  of  ground  of  considerable  extent  to 

move  on,  without  hill,  valley,  or  impediment  of  any  kind,  even 

trees  or  bushes.    It  was,  then,  only  for  the  enemy  so  to  choose 

their  ground  as  not  to  allow  them  space  enough  to  advance  in 

unison  and  together,  or  by  any  means  to  divide  and  separate 

them ;  when,  as  their  whole  strength  consisted  in  union  and 

their  acting  in  concert,  they  were  no  longer  formidable ;  for 

when  once  broken,  they  could  not  rally  again,  neither  could 

they  pursue  a  flying  enemy ;  and  it  was  not  an  unfrequent 

stratagem  for  their  enemies  to  take  to  flight,  with  the  view  of 
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inducing  them  to  pursue.  The  phalanx,  being  thus  separated, 
they  would  rally  again,  and  turn  round  upon  them,  when  they 
were  easily  routed  and  put  to  flight.  But  it  took  the  lapse  of 
years  to  acquire  the  experience  and  address  necessary  to 
encounter  this  formidable  body,  and  Philip  reaped  all  the 
advantage  which  was  to  be  derived  from  its  novelty  and 
power.  Although  it  is  generally  considered  that  Philip  was 
the  first  projector  of  the  Macedonian  phalanx,  it  is  supposed 
that  the  idea  was  suggested  to  him,  partly  from  the  second 
battalions  of  the  Thebans,  and  partly  from  some  of  the  descrip- 
tions of  Homer,  and  that  he  merely  digested  and  improved 
upon  these  models.  He  was  always  very  partial  to  these 
troops,  whom  he  treated  with  peculiar  distinction,  calling 
them  his  comrades  and  companions,  and  honouring  them  with 
his  confidence  and  familiarity ;  which  attached  them  greatly  to 
his  person,  and  induced  them  to  bear  the  severest  fatigues,  and 
confront  the  greatest  dangers,  without  murmuring.  But  he 
did  not  place  his  dependence  for  success  on  the  strength  and 
power  of  his  warlike  forces  alone :  he  made  use  of  negotiations, 
treaties  and  alliances,  and  spared  neither  artifice,  promises  nor 
presents ;  and,  well  knowing  the  all-powerful  influence  of 
gold,  he  was  not  sparing  in  its  use.  On  first  ascending  the 
throne,  he  sent,  as  was  usual  on  all  important  occasions,  in 
those  superstitious  ages,  to  consult  the  oracle  at  Delphos,  and 
received  this  answer  from  the  priestess:  "Make  coin  thy 
weapon,  and  then  conquer  all."  This  advice  he  adopted  as  his 
rule ;  and  he  acknowledged,  in  after  life,  that  he  had  carried 
more  places  by  money  than  by  force  of  arms — that  he  never 
forced  a  gate  tiU  he  had  first  attempted  to  open  it  with  a  golden 
key ;  and  that  he  did  not  consider  any  fortress  impregnable  into 
which  a  mule  laden  with  silver  could  find  entrance.  He  was 
the  better  enabled  to  effect  this,  from  having,  in  the  commence- 
ment of  his  reign,  discovered  some  gold  mines  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  one  of  the  cities  he  had  taken.  To  this  city, 
which  was  called  Crenidas,  and  had  been  built  by  the  Thracians 
about  two  years  before,  he  gave  his  own  name,  calling  it 
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Fhilippi.  It  was  rendered  famoas  in  after  history  from  the  defeat 
of  Brutus  and  Cassius.  Erom  these  mines  he  derived  a  very 
considerable  revenue — ^upwards  of  a  thousand  talents  a  year ; 
this  enabled  him  not  only  to  maintain  a  powerful  army,  but 
also  to  bribe  a  number  of  emissaries  in  most  of  the  cities  of 
Greece.  It  was  at  Fhilippi  he  first  caused  those  golden  pieces 
to  be  coined,  called  Philips,  which  were  afterwards  so  famous. 
Philip,  soon  after  his  first  settlement  on  the  throne,  had  married 
Olympias,  daughter  of  Neoptolemus.  Olympias  was  the 
mother  of  Alexander  the  Great. 

Philip  was  absent  from  home  when  the  news  was  brought 
him  of  the  birth  of  a  son.  It  was  accompanied  by  two  other 
agreeable  advices  on  the  same  day ;  namely,  that  one  of  his 
irenerals  had  been  successful  in  an  engagement  with 
the  Illyrians,  and  that  he  had  carried  the  prize  in 
the  Olympic  Games.  Philip  alarmed  at  this  extraordinary 
happiness,  which  was  considered  among  the  heathens  as  often 
the  forerunner  of  some  dire  catastrophe,  cried  out,  "  Great 
Jupiter,  in  return  for  so  many  blessings  send  me  at  least  some 
slight  misfortune !" 

Soon  after  the  birfch  of  Alexander,  Philip  wrote  to  Aristotle, 
the  celebrated  philosopher  of  Athens,  to  acquaint  him  with 
the  circumstance,  and  also  that  he  had  made  choice  of  him  to 
be  his  preceptor.  "  I  have  to  inform  you,'*  said  he,  "  that  I 
have  a  son  bom,  and  I  return  thanks  to  the  gods ;  not  so  much 
for  having  given  him  to  me,  as  for  having  given  him  in  the  time 
that  Aristotle  lived.  I  trust  that  you  will  make  him  a  suc- 
cessor worthy  of  us  both,  and  a  king  worthy  of  Macedonia." 
Philip  put  him  very  early  under  the  care  of  the  philosopher. 

Soon  after  his  birth  a  very  fierce  war  broke  out  amongst 
several  of  the  Grecian  States,  which  was  called  "  the  Sacred 
War,"  from  its  being  undertaken  on  a  religious  account. 

The  Phocians,  a  people  who  inhabited  some  territories  ad- 
jacent to  Delphos,  had  ploughed  up  some  land  sacred  to  Apollo. 
The  people  in  the  neighbourhood  immediately  exclaimed  against 
them  as  guilty  of  sacrilege,  and  summoned  them  to  appear 
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befiyre  the  Ampfaictjoiifl^  or  States-Genend  of  Chpeeee,  for  iiie 
profiEiiiatioii.    Thej  were  declared  goiltj  of  8acnlege»  aoad  conr- 
denmed  to  paj  a  hesrj  fine.     FhiloineliiB,  one  of  their  prin- 
cipal citizens,  and  a  man  of  great  courage  and  authoritj,  under- 
took to  proye  from  some  yerses  in  Homer  that  the  soTereignty 
of  Delphofl  belonged  andentlj  to  the  Phodans,  and  incited  his 
jfellow-citizens  to  resist  the  sentence,  and  take  up  arms.    He 
himself  proceeded  to  Sparta,  where  he  was  handsomely  receiyed 
bj  Archidamos,  one  of  the  kings,  who,  though  he  did  not  dare 
openly  to  fayour  him,  jet  assisted  him  secretly  both  with  money 
and  troops.     On  his  return  home  he  was  appointed  general, 
and,  having  raised  a  body  of  troops,  he  marched  to  Delphos,  and 
possessed  himself  of  the  temple.    He  met  with  some  opposition, 
but  was  successful  in  eyery  rencounter.    Having  entered  the 
temple,  he  tore  from  the  pillars  the  decree  of  the  Amphictyons ; 
but  at  the  same  time  took  care  to  publish  throughout  the 
country  that  his  sole  view  was  to  restore  the  Phocians  to  their 
ancient  rights  and  privileges.    To  save  appearances  he  pretended 
to  consult  the  oracle.     The  priestess  at  first  refused  to  co- 
operate with  him ;  but,  terrified  by  his  menaces,  she  at  length 
answered,  "  that  he  was  permitted  to  do  whatever  he  might 
think  proper,"  which  answer  he  caused  to  be  generally  circu- 
lated as  a  sanction  of  his  proceedings.     The  States- General 
met  a  second  time,  and  proceeded   to    declare  war  against 
the  Phocians.     The  war  thus  commenced   lasted  ten  years, 
and  was  carried  on  with  a  rancour  and  animosity  which  but 
too  often  characterizes  those  in  which  religion  is  in  any  way 
concerned. 

Most  of  the  Grecian  nations  engaged  in  it  on  one  side  or  the 
other.  Sparta  and  Athens  and  Thebes  sided  with  the  Phocians  ; 
whilst  the  Locrians,  the  Boeotians,  the  inhabitants  of  Thessaly 
and  some  other  neighbouring  people,  declared  in  favour  of 
Delphos  and  its  temple.  Several  battles  were  fought,  with 
various  success;  but  all  distinguished  by  their  ferocity. 
The    Thebans   having   in    some  of   their    encounters    taken 

end  prisoners,  condemned  them  all  to  die  as  sacrilegious 
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wretches  who  were  excommunicated.  The  Phocians  did  the 
same  by  way  of  reprisal ;  and  what  added  greatly  to  the  feeling 
was  the  conduct  of  Philomelus,  who,  being  pushed  for  money  to 
pay  his  troops,  departed  from  the  moderation  with  which  he 
had  commenced,  and,  notwithstanding  his  solemn  declaration  to 
the  contrary,  he  seized  on  the  riches  of  the  temple,  saying  that 
the  treasures  of  the  god  could  not  be  better  employed  than  in 
his  own  defence  :  with  these  he  was  enabled  to  add  considerably 
to  his  army,  and  for  some  time  to  maintain  an  unequal  contest. 
But  being  at  length  defeated  in  a  great  battle,  and  being  closely 
attacked  upon  an  eminence,  from  which  there  was  no  retreating, 
he  threw  himself  headlong  from  a  rock  in  order  to  evade  falling 
into  the  hands  of  his  enemies,  from  whom  he  knew  he  could 
expect  no  quarter. 

Philip,  like  a  true  politician,  stood  aloof,  and  took  no  part  for 
a  considerable  time  in  this  general  movement  of  the  Greeks, 
secretly  exulting  to  see  them  mutually  weakening  themselves 
and  each  other,  and  thereby  paving  the  way  for  his  own  ad- 
vancement. In  the  meantime  he  seized  every  opportunity  of 
extending  his  frontiers,  and  possessing  himself  of  such  cities  as 
lay  nearest  to  him ;  whilst  the  Greeks,  wholly  absorbed  in  this 
religious  warfare,  paid  little  attention  to  his  movements. 

During  the  siege  of  one  of  these  towns — Methone,  a  small 
city  of  Thrace — he  received  a  wound  which  deprived  him  of 
the  use  of  one  of  his  eyes.  An  expert  marksman,  named 
Aster,  having  offered  his  services,  assuring  him  that  he  could 
bring  down  a  bird  in  its  most  rapid  flight ;  Philip,  not 
rightly  appreciating  the  man's  intentions,  incautiously  made 
answer,  "  that  when  he  was  going  to  war  upon  starlings 
he  would  take  him  into  his  service."  Aster  so  resented  the 
jest  that,  having  gained  admittance  into  the  city,  he  let  fly  an 
arrow  labelled  with  this  inscription  :  "  To  Philip's  right  eye." 
And  so  true  was  his  aim  that  he  actually  hit  him  in  the  right 
eye.  A  skilful  surgeon  extracted  the  arrow,  which  the  king 
sent  back  labelled  thus :  "  "When  Philip  takes  Methone  he  will 
hang  up  Aster ;"  which  he  accordingly  did  when  he  reduced 
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the  city  a  few  days  after.  But,  tbougH  the  arrow  had  been 
extracted,  and  that  with  so  much  skill  that  not  the  least 
scar  remained,  he  neyer  recovered  his  sight ;  and  so  sensitiye 
was  he  on  the  subject,  that  he  neyer  afterwards  could  help 
feeling  angry  if  at  any  time  the  word  Cyclops,  or  eyen  eye, 
was  mentioned  in  his  presence. 

For  some  years  Philip  continued  gradually  pushing  his  con- 
quests, and,  under  one  pretext  or  other,  possessing  himself  of 
the  towns  on  his  immediate  frontiers ;  but  so  cautiously  as  not 
at  first  to  excite  the  alarm  or  suspicion  of  the  different  Grecian 
States. 

At  length  he  proceeded  to  lay  siege  to  Olynthus,  a  Thracian 
city  in  the  peninsula  of  FaJlene,  of  great  strength  and  conse- 
quence, and  a  colony  of  Athens.  This  step  gaye  Greece  in 
general,  but  more  particularly  the  Athenians,  alarm.  It  was  on 
this  occasion  that  their  celebrated  orator  Demosthenes  pro- 
noimced  the  three  famous  discourses,  styled  Olynthias,  in  which 
he  endeavoured  to  rouse  his  countrymen  into  active  opposition 
to  the  increasing  power  of  the  Macedonian  king.  He  had  made 
several  attempts  before ;  but  the  danger  then  being  only  at  a 
distance,  and  the  kingdom  of  Macedon  never  having  attained  to 
any  eminence  in  Greece,  but  little  attention  was  paid  to  him. 
Now,  however,  becoming  convinced,  as  he  had  all  along  foreseen, 
that  Philip  had  deep  designs  in  contemplation,  and  was  effectu- 
ally though  secretly  pursuing  them,  he  exerted  all  his  rhetorical 
powers  to  rouse  the  Athenians  to  a  sense  of  their  danger,  and 
to  take  proper  steps  for  averting  it,  and  fortius  purpose  he  both 
threatens  and  animates  them.  He  represents  Philip,  on  the 
one  hand  as  a  haughty  tyrant  of  insatiable  ambition,  always 
intent  on  seizing  every  favourable  opportunity,  and  to  take  ad- 
vantage of  the  oversight  of  others — one  who  trafl&cs  with  his 
purse,  and  employs  gold  as  the  most  successful  weapon ;  but  at 
the  same  time  a  rash  and  imprudent  man — one  who  measures 
his  projects,  not  by  his  power,  but  by  his  ambition — ^who  digs 
the  grave  of  his  own  grandeur,  and  opens  precipices  before  him 
down  which  a  vigorous  effort  would  easily  throw  him.     By  these 
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and  8ucli-like  discourseB  he  at  length  excited  the  Athenians 
who  were  become  inactive  and  fond  of  repose — ^no  longer  the 
same  people  who  conquered  at  Salamis  and  Marathon,  but 
sunk  into  indolence  and  a  loye  of  pleasure,  and  the  amusements 
of  games  and  shows ;  but  who,  still  retaining  their  relish  for 
the  charms  and  graces  of  eloquence,  were  incited  to  action  by 
these  harangues  of  Demosthenes.  Philip,  on  his  side,  opposed 
the  arguments  of  Demosthenes  with  bribes,  but  they  did  not 
prevent  the  Athenians  from  sending  powerful  succours  to 
Olynthus,  thus  enabling  it  to  make  a  successful  resistance  to 
Philip.  But  at  length  it  was  betrayed  by  two  of  the  citizens, 
who,  though  in  office  at  the  time,  were  not  proof  against 
Philip's  bribery ;  and  Philip,  having  thus  obtained  an  en- 
trance through  the  breach  his  gold  had  made,  immediately 
plundered  the  city,  selling  some  of  the  inhabitants  for  slaves, 
and  loading  others  with  chains.  It  was  said  of  him,  that  though 
he  loved  the  treason,  he  abhorred  the  traitor ;  for  he  treated  the 
two  citizens  who  had  thus  betrayed  their  country  with  supreme 
contempt;  even  the  common  soldiers  in  his  army  could  not 
refrain  from  reproaching  them  with  their  perfidy,  and  when  they 
complained  to  Philip,  he  only  replied,  with  an  ironical  sneer, 
'*  Do  not  mind  what  these  vulgar  fellows  say,  who  call  every- 
thing by  their  right  names." 

The  success  which  Philip  met  with,  and  his  rising  fame, 
induced  the  Thebans  to  apply  to  him  in  their  war  against  the 
Phocians,  which  was  not  yet  terminated,  and  in  which  they  had 
been  very  unsuccessful.  Hitherto  Philip  had  taken  no  part  in 
what  was  termed  the  "  Sacred  "War ;"  but,  perceiving  the  ad- 
vantages he  might  derive  from  it,  he  immediately  joined  the 
Thebans,  partly,  as  he  pretended,  out  of  gratitude  to  their  city, 
which  had  fostered  his  childhood,  and  partly  with  a  view  of 
assisting  to  punish  the  sacrilege  committed  on  the  Delphic 
Temple;  for  he  was  always  ambitious  of  passing  as  a  reli- 
gious prince.  But  his  real  motive  was  to  promote  his  own 
aggrandisement,  and  particularly  to  possess  himself  of  Ther- 
mopyl»,  which  would  open  him  a  passage  into  Greece ;  he 
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therefore  endeayoared  to  keep  his  moyementB  secret  from  the 
Athenians,  who  were  in  alliance  with  the  Phocians,  and  had 
declared  war  against  Thehes.  The  Athenians  had  sent  an 
embassy  to  Philip,  to  sound  him  with  regard  to  his  intentions, 
and  to  treat  with  him  respecting  a  peace.  The  embassy  consisted 
of  ten  persons,  of  whom  Demosthenes  was  one ;  but  Philip 
found  means  to  amuse  some  and  corrupt  others, — ^all  except 
Demosthenes,  who  opposed  his  colleagues  to  no  purpose, — and 
they  returned  to  Athens  without  having  effected  anything. 

It  was  after  this  embassy  that  Demosthenes  commenced  his 
series  of  orations,  known  by  the  name  of  Philippics,  and  which 
are  considered  the  finest  specimens  of  oratory  extant.  They 
are  at  once  severe,  caustic  and  impressive ;  hence  any  discourse 
distinguished  for  its  harshness  and  satire  is  termed  a  philippic 

Demosthenes  had  penetrated  sufficiently  into  Philip's  views 
to  perceive  that  he  was  lulling  the  Athenians,  under  pretence 
of  friendship  and  desire  of  peace,  in  order  that  they  might  not 
present  any  obstacles  to  his  designs.  As  usual,  he  reproaches 
them  vdth  supineness  and  indolence,  contrasts  their  character 
and  conduct  with  that  of  their  ancestors,  at  the  time  of  Salamis 
and  Marathon ;  represents  Philip  as  taking  advantage  of  their 
inactivity,  and  always  on  the  alert  to  turn  it  to  his  own  accounts 
— ^telling  them  that  by  their  apathy,  together  vdth  that  of 
Greece  in  general,  they  were  assisting  to  forge  their  own 
chains,  and  bowing  their  necks  to  the  conqueror's  yoke. 

The  zeal  of  Demosthenes  had  its  effect,  and  prevailed  to  a  cer- 
tain extent.  The  Athenians  roused  themselves  to  action,  and  sent 
to  demand  aid,  not  only  of  their  own  allies,  but  also  of  the  king  of 
Persia,  and  having  fitted  out  an  armament,  they  gave  the  com- 
mand of  it  to  Phocion,  an  Athenian,  who  was  ab  once  a  philo- 
sopher and  a  general,  who  had  already  acquired  considerable 
reputation,  and  was  remarkable  for  the  sternness  and 
severity  of  his  manners.  In  early  life  he  had  studied  in  the 
Academy,  imder  Plato,  and  afterwards  under  Xenocrates,  and 
had  formed  his  morals  and  life  on  the  model  of  the  most  austere 
virtue.      He  was  never  seen  either  to  laugh  or  weep,   or 
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even  to  go  to  tbe  public  batbs.  He  used  to  walk,  and  witbout 
a  cloak,  unless  it  was  intensely  cold ;  on  wbicb  occasions  people 
would  remark,  "  We  sball  bave  severe  weatber.  See !  Fhocion 
bas  got  bis  cloak  on."  Pbilip  in  tbe  meantime  baving  pos- 
sessed bimself  of  Tbermopjls,  advanced  into  tbe  Peloponnesus. 
Great  commotion  prevailed  at  tbat  time  in  tbis  country.  Several 
of  tbe  cities  invited  Fbilip  to  unite  witb  tbem  against  Sparta, 
and  be,  glad  of  tbe  opportunity  tbus  presented  bim  of  extend- 
ing bis  conquests  in  Greece,  readily  acceded  to  tbeir  wishes.  Tbe 
Spartans,  on  tbeir  side,  justly  alarmed,  applied  to  tbe  Athe- 
nians to  succour  tbem.  Philip,  who  bad  bitberfco  been  suc- 
cessful in  all  his  undertakings,  had  laid  siege  to  Byzantium ; 
but  Phocian,  whom  tbe  Athenians  had  sent  against  bim,  by  bis 
prudence  and  valour  obliged  bim  to  abandon  bis  design,  and 
even  compelled  him  to  retire  from  the  Hellespont ;  which  very 
much  diminished  his  fame,  he  baving  hitherto  been  considered 
invincible.  Philip,  who  was  sensible  how  necessary  it  was  for  bim 
to  support  a  character  of  rank  and  authority,  otherwise,  bis  for- 
tunes now  beginning  to  turn,  he  might  be  overwhelmed  with 
reverses,  prosecuted  with  more  vigour,  however,  a  design  he  had 
long  had  in  view,  and  for  which  he  had  secretly  been  preparing  his 
engines.  This  was  nothing  less  than  to  be  appointed  gene- 
ralissimo of  all  the  Greeks  against  tbe  Persians.  He  had  bis 
emissaries  in  all,  or  nearly  all  the  Grecian  states  and  cities, 
who,  bribed  by  his  gold,  biassed  the  people  in  bis  favour ;  and, 
at  a  general  meeting  of  the  Amphictyons,  or  States- General  of 
Greece,  he  was  elected  by  a  public  decree,  and  ambassadors 
were  immediately  sent  to  notify  the  event  to  bim. 

These  rapid  strides  of  Philip,  and  his  advances  towards  the 
general  sovereignty  of  Greece,  justly  alarmed  the  Athenians,  as 
well  as  most  of  the  other  powers,  and,  animated  by  Demosthenes, 
who  still  continued  bis  philippics,  they  united  with  the  Thebans, 
and  took  the  field  against  him.  But  Philip  was  now  in  a  posi- 
tion to  resist  them  witb  ample  force.  He  took  tbe  field 
vnth  an  army  of  30,000  foot  and  2,000  horse,  and  baving  come 
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up  with  the  enemy  near  ChsBronea,  a  city  of  BoBotia,  he  gave 
them  battle.  The  inviacible  phalanx  was  employed  on  this 
occasion,  and  probably  contributed  to  the  victory,  which 
was  signal  and  decisive.  Philip  was  so  overjoyed  at  his  suc- 
cess, that  he  could  not  refrain  from  indecent  expressions  of  it ; 
walking  over  the  field  of  battle  in  a  kind  of  triumph,  and  even, 
it  is  related,  insulting  the  bodies  of  the  slain. 

After  the  victory  of  ChsBronea,  the  supremacy  of  the  king  of 
Macedon  was  no  longer  disputed.  In  a  frill  assembly  of  the 
Grreeks  he  was  declared  their  generalissimo  against  the  Persians, 
and  immediately  set  about  making;  preparations 
'to  invade  that  mighty  empire.  Philip  had  now 
obtained  the  summit  of  all  his  wishes,  the  aim  of  all  his 
views,  the  end  for  which  he  had  so  long  employed  all  the 
bent  and  energies  of  his  powers.  But, — alas !  how  vain  and 
transient  are  all  human  enjoyments, — he  scarcely  survived  the 
honour  two  years,  and  even  that  brief  space  was  embittered 
by  private  anxieties,  and  his  life  itself  was  at  last  sacrificed  to 
private  revenge,  for  an  affront  received  at  a  bacchanalian  revel. 

Philip  had  never  been  happy  in  his  domestic  establishment. 
His  wife  Olympia,  a  woman  of  a  jealous,  vindictive  and  unmor- 
tified  spirit,  was  perpetually  raising  feuds  in  his  family,  and 
made  him  sometimes  almost  out  of  love  with  life,  until  at 
length  the  dissensions  between  them  arose  to  such  a  height 
that  he  proceeded  to  the  unwarrantable  length  of  divorcing 
her.  His  son,  Alexander,  who  was  by  this  time  growing  up 
to  man's  estate,  was  exceedingly  disgusted  at  this  treatment  of 
his  mother ;  the  more  so,  as  his  father  shortly  after  the  divorce 
married  another  wife.  She  was  a  young  lady  of  great  beauty 
and  accomplishments,  it  is  true  ;  but  that  only  increased  the 
disgust  and  indignation  of  Alexander,  who  could  not  but  look 
upon  her  in  the  light  of  a  rival  who  had  supplanted  his  mother, 
and  been  the  cause  of  her  disgrace.  Her  name  was  Cleopatra, 
and  she  was  niece  to  Attains.  At  the  festivities  which  were 
given  in  honour  of  the  nuptials,  Alexander,  who  happened  to 
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be  present  at  one  of  them,  taking  offence  at  something  that 
was  said  by  Attains,  threw  a  cup  at  his  head.  Attains  returned 
the  compliment,  and  a  general  scuffle  ensued.  Philip  endea- 
voured to  restrain  his  son,  who  was  with  difficulty  prevented 
from  rushing  on  to  his  own  destruction,  and  at  length,  after 
venting  bitter  invectives  on  his  father,  he  left  the  hall, 
and,  taking  his  mother  with  him,  retired  to  Epirus.  This 
marriage  was  shortly  afterwards  followed  by  another — that 
of  his  own  daughter  Cleopatra  with  Alexander,  king  of  Epirus. 
It  appears  that  on  this  occasion  Philip  sent  to  recall  his  son, 
who,  softened  by  some  concessions  and  apologies  from  his  father, 
returned  home.  It  was  in  the  course  of  the  festivities  given  on 
this  occasion  that  Philip  met  his  death  by  assassination.  It 
appears  that  some  time  before.  Attains  the  uncle  of  the  new 
queen,  who  seems  to  have  been  a  man  of  an  insolent  and  over- 
bearing disposition,  had  insulted,  when  in  his  cups  at  a 
wine  entertainment,  a  young  Macedonian  nobleman,  named 
Pausanius.  The  latter  had  often  applied  to  Philip  to  revenge 
the  affront ;  but  he,  unwilling  to  give  umbrage  to  the  uncle  of 
his  new  wife,  had  paid  no  attention  to  him.  Pausanius  was  so 
exasperated  at  what  he  considered  this  neglect  of  justice  that 
he  resolved  on  the  assassination  of  a  king  whom  he  considered 
no  longer  worthy  to  reign.  It  was  on  the  last  day  of  the  fes- 
tivities, when  something  of  a  religious  ceremony  was  mixed  up 
with  the  rejoicings.  Twelve  statues  of  different  divinities 
were  carried  in  procession ;  a  thirteenth  followed,  representing 
Philip  himself,  decked  out  as  a  god,  and  surpassing  them  all  in 
magnificence,  in  a  white  robe,  with  an  air  of  great  majesty, 
amidst  the  acclamations  of  the  people.  The  guards,  who 
marched  before  and  behind,  left  a  considerable  space  between 
themselves  and  him,  by  his  orders,  that  he  might  give  the 
people  a  better  opportunity  of  seeing  him,  and,  at  the  same 
time,  shew  the  great  confidence  he  placed  in  them. 

Pausanius  chose  this  opportunity  for  putting  his  sanguinary 
project  in  execution.  Advancing  boldly  up  to  Philip,  he  stabbed 
him  with  a  dagger  in  the  presence  of  all  the  people,  and  laid 
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Um  dead  at  liis  feet.  He  bad  fleet  horses  in  readiness  for  liis 
escape,  and  so  astounded  was  every  one  at  tbe  boldness  and 
suddenness  of  tbe  transaction,  tbat  be  would  bave  got  clear  off, 
bad  it  not  been  for  an  accident  wbicb  delayed  bim,  and  gave 
bis  pursuers  time  to  overtake  bim.  He  was  torn  to  pieces  on 
tbe  spot. 

Tbus  perisbed  Pbilip,  in  tbe  forty-seventb  year  of 
bis  age,  and  twenty-fourtb  of  bis  reign. 

It  is  somewbat  remarkable,  tbat  a  very  sbort  time  before, 
being  anxious  about  bis  project  witb  regard  to  Asia,  be  sent  to 
consult  tbe  oracle  as  to  tbe  event,  wben  tbe  priestess  gave  tbis 
singular  answer : — "  Tbe  victim  is  already  crowned :  bis  end 
draws  nigb,  and  be  will  soon  be  sacrificed."  Philip  under- 
stood tbis  to  allude  to  tbe  king  of  Persia ;  but  people  could  not 
help  making  a  different  application  of  it  after  tbe  catastrophe. 

The  Athenians  in  general,  and  Demosthenes  in  particular, 
abandoned  themselves  to  the  most  extravagant  and  indecent 
joy,  quite  unworthy  their  character,  when  the  news  of  bis 
death  reached  them,  and  which  shows  the  dread  they  enter- 
tained of  his  power  and  ascendancy.  Demosthenes,  though  bis 
daughter  had  been  dead  only  seven  days,  appeared  in  public, 
dressed  with  the  utmost  magnificence,  and  crowned  with  a 
wreath  of  flowers.  He  also  prevailed  on  the  Athenians  to 
offer  sacrifices,  and  thank  the  gods,  and  even  to  decree  a  crown 
to  Pausanius,  who  had  committed  the  murder. 

The  character  of  Philip  was  a  mixture  of  good  and  bad 
qualities.  His  ambition  knew  no  bounds,  and  led  him,  as  we  have 
seen,  from  his  first  accession  to  the  throne,  to  prepare  schemes 
for  the  subjugation  of  all  Greece,  and  ultimately  for  attempting 
the  conquest  of  Asia.  These  views  be  never  lost  sight  of,  but 
steadily  persevered  in  bis  project  up  to  the  latest  period  of 
bis  life.  He  was  artful,  insinuating,  and  perfidious,  lavish  of 
oaths  which  he  never  meant  to  keep,  and  promises  by  which 
be  did  not  attempt  to  abide :  indeed,  so  shameless  was  be  on 
this  subject,  that  be  was  accustomed  to  say,  "  Children  were 
amused  with  playthings,  and  men  witb  oaths," 
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But  Philip  was  not  entirely  without  redeeming  traits.  He 
studied  the  happiness  of  his  subjects,  and  was  careful  in  the 
administration  of  justice  amongst  them ;  and  even  when  he 
violated  the  rules  of  equity  and  probity  on  public  occasions,  it 
was  only  in  those  cases  in  which  he  considered  an  urgent 
policy  required  it,  and  with  the  mistaken  view  of  promoting 
the  aggrandisement  of  his  kingdom  as  well  as  of  himself.  He 
possessed  both  moderation  and  self-command,  and  frequently 
not  only  permitted  his  subjects  to  use  freedom  of  speech 
towards  him,  but  would  even  listen  to  their  reproof. 

Apoor  woman,  against  whom  he  had  pronounced  an  unjust  sen- 
tence, when  under  the  influence  of  wine,  cried  out,  "I  appeal 
to  Philip  fasting  !"  Whereupon  he  gave  the  cause  a  second 
l^earing,  perceived  the  injustice  of  his  decision,  and  reversed  it. 

Another  poor  woman  who  had  often  solicited  audience, 
but  whom  he  had  repeatedly  put  off,  alleging  he  had  no  time, 
at  length  exclaimed  with  great  emotion,  "  Then  be  no  longer 
king,  if  you  have  no  time  to  do  justice  !'*  Philip  was  strongly 
affected  with  the  rebuke,  and  was  so  far  from  being  offended  at 
it,  that  he  not  only  satisfied  her  claims,  but  became  more 
punctual  afterwards  in  giving  audience ;  and  he  kept  a  man  in 
his  service  whose  office  it  was  to  say  to  him  every  morning, 
*^  Philip,  remember  thou  art  mortal."  His  son  Alexander 
celebrated  his  funeral  with  great  magnificence. 

Artaxerxes  Ochus,  king  of  Persia,  died  the  same  year  as 
Philip. 
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Alexander  the  Qbeat,  son  of  Philip,  king  of  Macedon,  was 
bom  at  Pella,  the  capital  of  Macedonia,  the  first  year  of  the 
106th  olympiad,— A.M.  3648,  and  356  years  before  the  Christian 
era.  It  is  remarkable  that  the  very  day  on  which  he  was  bom, 
the  temple  of  Diana  at  Ephesus  was  destroyed  by  fire.    This 
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temple,  wluch  was  considered  by  the  aneients  one  of  the  seten 
wonders  of  the  world,  had  been  built  at  the  expense  of  all  Asia 
Minor ;  it  was  425  feet  long,  and  220  broad.  It  was  supported 
by  127  columns,  which  were  60  feet  high,  each  of  which  had  been 
furnished  bj  a  tributary  king  of  Asia  Minor,  at  a  great  expense. 
The  whole  of  the  temple  was  on  a  scale  of  great  magnifioence* 
tt  was  set  fire  to  on  purpose,  by  one  Erratostratus,  who,  being 
put  to  the  torture  to  ascertain  his  motives,  confessed  he  had  done 
it  to  make  himself  known  to  posterity,  and  to  immortalise  his 
name.  With  a  view  to  punish  him^  by  defeating  hss  purpose) 
the  States-General  of  Asia  made  a  decree  prohibiting  his  name 
to  be  published.  The  different  historians  have  preserved  it 
however^  notwithstanding  the  decree ;  indeed,  the  prdJiiUtion 
seemed  to  occasion  its  being  more  generally  perpetuated,  by 
exciting  a  greater  curiosity  to  know  it. 

It  has  been  already  stated  that  Philip  had  placed  his  son,  at 
a  very  early  age,  under  the  tuition  of  Aristotle,  who  was  the 
most  celebrated  and  the  most  learned  philosopher  of  that 
period.  He  settled  a  very  considerable  stipend  upon  him 
at  the  time,  being  fully  sensible  of  the  advantage  of  having 
such  a  preceptor  for  his  son,  and  afterwards  conferred  upon 
him  a  very  striking  proof  of  the  estimation  in  which  he  held  hii 
services,  and  of  the  care  and  pains  he  had  bestowed  upon  the 
young  prince :  for  having  some  time  previous,  on  some  account 
or  other,  laid  waste  Stagira,  the  birth-place  of  the  philosopher, 
a  city  of  Macedon,  near  the  sea-shore,  he  caused  it  to  be 
rebuilt,  reinstated  the  inhabitants,  many  of  whom  had  deserted 
it,  bestowed  'many  marks  of  favour  upon  them,  and  gave  them 
a  fine  park  in  the  neighbourhood  for  their  studies  and  assem- 
blies. Plutarch  relates  that  the  same  seats  which  Aristotle  had 
placed  there  were  standing  even  in  his  time,  and  also  the 
vistas  under  which  those  who  walked  were  shaded  from  the 
sun.  Alexander,  who  had  by  nature  a  fine  understanding  and 
noble  genius,  could  not  fiul  to  profit  by  such  a  preceptor  as 
Aristotle.  He  early  acquired  a  turn  for  philosophy  and  ih» 
fine  arts,,  i^  the  whole  circle  of  which  he  attained  a  considerable 
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proficienej,  and  of  which  he  became  the  patron.  Mnsic^ 
pdntingy  sculpture,  architecture,  all  flourished  during  his  reign, 
bejsause  they  found  in  him  at  once  a  skilful  judge  and  a  generous 
patron.  So  g^at  a  philosopher  as  Aristotle  was  likelj  to 
inatruct  his  pupil  in  all  that  was  then  known  of  the  principles 
of  nature,  as  well  as  metaphysics  and  moral  philosophy.  And 
Alexander  applied  himself  with  great  assiduity  to  the  study  of 
rhetoric,  which  he  considered  to  be  one  of  the  most  essential 
gcfuirements  for  a  king.  He  had  several  preceptors  under 
.  Aiifltotle,  to  instruct  him  in  tiie  different  branches  of  science ; 
but  it  was  to  him  as  the  master,  mover,  and  director,  that  he  was 
chiefly  indebted  for  his  proflciency  ^  and  his  regard  and  esteem 
for  him  was  in  proportion, — the  love  of  the  pupil  for  the  master 
being  as  great  as  that  of  the  master  for  the  pupil. 

The  riding  passion  of  Alexander's  mind  was  ambition,  and  an 
insatiable  desire  of  glory ;  this  he  inherited  j&om  his  father, 
though  he  exceeded  even  that  prince,  and  carried  it  to  greater 
lengths ;  and  it  seemed  as  though,  in  all  his  pursuits,  he  bad 
an:  indirect  aim  and  view, — ^a  kind  of  presentiment  of  that 
grandeur  and  exfdted  station  to  which  he  afterwards  attained, 
even  beyond  what  his  most  sanguine  dreams    could    have 
anticipated, — ^namely  to  conquer  the  mighty  empire  of  Asia,  and 
become  the  master  of  all  the  then  known  world.     He  early 
conceived  an  extravagant  passion  for  the  poems  of  Homer,  and 
was  seldom  without  dome  portion  of  his  works  about  him^ 
particularly  those  parts  of   the  Iliad  which    he  the   most 
admired ;   and  when,  after  the  defeat  of  Darius,  a  gold  box 
enriched  with  precious  stones  was  found  amongst  the  spoils,  in 
which  the  choicest  perfumes,  used  by  that  prince,  were  kept. 
Alexander  took  it  to  hold  Homer's  poems.    He  placed  in  it 
that  edition  of  the  Iliad  which  Aristotle    had  revised   and 
corrected,  laid  it  every  night  under  his  pillow  with  his  sword ; 
from  which  circumstance  it  acquired  the  niune  of  "  the  edition 
of  the  box." 

'^  Alexander  was  of  a  firm,  resolute  disposition,  very  tenacious 
of  his  own  opinioui  which  never  yielded  to  force,  though  he 
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eould  sometimes  be  prevailed  upon  by  argument  a^d  persoasion. 
His  father  earij  found  out  this,  and  endeayoured  to  render 
himself  loved  rather  than  feared  by  his  son,  and  to  govern  him 
more  by  kindness  and  affection  than  by  harshness  and  force.  An 
incident  which  occurred  whilst  he  was  quite  a  youth,  tended 
very  much  to  raise  him  in  his  father's  estimation,  and  increase 
his  respect  for  him.  Philip  had  had  a  present  made  him 
from  Thessaly,  of  a  war  horse,  which  was  a  noble  creature, 
'but  fiery  and  unmanageable ;  it  was  named  Bucephalus. 
Philip  having  in  vain  attempted  to  mount  the  horse,  who  vnis  so 
furious  that  he  would  scarce  let  any  one  approach  him,  began 
to  feel  angry  that  they  should  have  sent  him  as  a  present  a 
creature  that  no  one  could  manage,  and  gave  orders  that  he 
should  be  sent  back.  Alexander,  who  stood  by,  could  not  help 
exclaiming,  "  What  a  noble  creature  they  are  going  to  lose  for 
want  of  a  little  skill  and  address  to  mount  him  !*'  Philip,  who 
attributed  this  sally  to  the  rash  confidence  of  youth,  desired 
him  to  try  what  he  could  do  with  the  horse.  The  young  princ^ 
hereupon  went  up  to  him,  and  having  observed  that  it  was  the 
motion  of  his  own  shadow  which  had  terrified  him  as  he  danced 
and  frisked  about,  took  him  by  the  bridle  and  turned  his  head 
to  the  sun,  which  prevented  his  seeing  its  movements,  then 
gently  stroking  and  coaxing  him,  he  took  an  opportunity  of 
springing  on  to  the  saddle,  when,  giving  him  the  rein,  he  let 
him  proceed  at  his  own  pace  till  his  impetuosity  had  a  little 
subsided ;  he  then,  without  any  difficulty,  turned  him  round, 
and  rode  him  back  to  his  father  and  the  courtiers,  who  stood 
trembling  with  anxiety,  expecting  nothing  less  than  to  see  him 
thrown  off  and  killed ;  but  when  they  saw  him  return  in  safety, 
and  the  horse  completely  subdued,  they  were  loud  in  their  ex- 
pressions of  admiration,  and  Philip,  taking  him  in  bis  arms  and 
embracing  him  with  tears  of  joy,  said  "  Seek  a  kingdom  more 
worthy  of  thee,  my  son ;  for  Maoedon  is  below  thy  merit." 

Alexander  entertained,  as  it  was  naturally  to  be  expected,  a 
fltrong  partiality  for  this  horse,  which  henceforward  became  his 
own.  He  took  it  with  him  in  aU  his  engagements,  and  never  rod^ 
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koj  other  on  the  field  of  battle.  The  horse  appeared  to  haye 
an  equal  attachment  for  his  master.  Although  he  never  would 
suffer  any  one  else  to  mount  him,  he  used  to  kneel  down  for 
his  master  to  get  on  his  back.  He  lived  to  be  thirty  years  old, 
and  some  accounts  say  he  died  of  old  age ;  but  others  give  a 
different  account  of  his  deaths  and  relate  that  Alexander,  in  the 
battle  against  Porus,  one  of  the  monarchs  of  India^  having 
imprudently  plunged  too  far  amongst  the  enemy,  his  horse 
Bucephalus,  on  which  he  rode,  though  severely  wounded, 
and  almost  spent  through  loss  of  blood,  nevertheless  bore  off 
his  master  from  the  combatants,  and  having  brought  him  to  a 
place  of  security,  lay  down  at  his  feet  and  expired.  Which* 
ever  account  is  true,  it  is  certain  that  Alexander  much  re- 
gretted his  loss,  and  built  a  city  on  the  spot  where  the  horse  was 
buried,  near  the  river  Hydaspes,  which  he  named  Bucephalia, 
in  commemoration  of  its  attachment  and  faithful  services. 

Alexander  was  scarcely  seated  on  the  throne  when  th^ 
cities  of  Greece  combined  to  throw  off  the  yoke  which  Philip 
had  imposed  on  them,  and  to  free  themselves  from  the  restraint 
he  had  laid  them  under.  Demosthenes,  who  had  been  so 
greatly  opposed  to  the  father,  did  not  fail  to  incite  them  to  this> 
declaiming  as  vehemently  against  the  son,  whom  on  one  occa- 
sion he  spoke  of  as  a  boy,  and  on  another  as  a  hare-brained 
youth.  He  likewise  wrote  to  Attains — who  has  been  before 
mentioned  as  the  uncle  of  Cleopatra,  the  new  queen  of  Philip, 
and  whom  that  monarch  bad  made  one  of  his  lieutenants  in 
Asia  Minor — endeavouring  to  excite  him  to  rebellion.  Attains 
was  sufficiently  disposed  to  listen  to  these  suggestions ;  but  as 
he  knew  Alexander  was  already  mistrustful  of  him,  he  sent  him 
Pemosthenes'  letters,  with  a  view  of  lulling  his  suspicions. 
Hut  Alexander's  penetration  saw  through  the  artifice,  and  it 
only  increased  his  distrust ;  the  more  so  as  discontent  had 
shewn  itself  amongst  those  who  were  under  the  command  of 
Attalus.  He  therefore  ordered  him  to  be  assassinated.  It  is 
not   improbable   that   his   former    animoaity   towards    him 
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might  have  revived,  the  more  so  as  he  Bmst  have  considered 
him  indirectly  the  cause  of  his  father's  death,  and  thtui  im* 
peUed  him  to  proceed  to  such  fatal  extremities.  By  his  deati^  the 
seeds  of  discord  and  rebellion  were  destroyed  in  the  army«inde» 
him,  and  tranquillity  had  been  restored.  Alexander  lost  no  time 
in  proceeding  against  the  G-reeks,  hoping  to  overcome  them  by 
his  promptness.  Amongst  the  variety  of  subjects  taught  him 
by  his  philosophic  master,  the  art  of  governing,  and  military 
tactics  held  a  conspicuous  position;  and  he  had  also  some 
little  practice  during  his  father's  lifetime,  Philip  having 
appointed  him  regent  of  Macedonia  vdien  but  sixteen  yean 
of  age,  and  invested  him  with  the  sole  authority  during 
his  absence  in  his  war  with  the  Greeks,  in  which  situation  he 
had  acquitted  himself  with  so  much  prudence  and  propriety  a9 
to  give  satisfaction  to  all  about  him.  During  his  father's 
absence  some  ambassadors  from  the  king  of  Persia  asrrived 
ftt  the  Court.  Alexander  received  them  in  such  a  polite  and 
generous  manner  that  he  charmed  them  all,  entering  into  a  con- 
versation with  them,  not  on  tripling  subjects,  as  might  have 
been  expected  from  his  age,  such  as  the  magnificence  of  1^ 
palace  of  the  king  of  Persia,  the  celebrated  hanging  gardens^ 
t^e  golden  vine  under  which  the  Persian  king  usually  gave 
audience,  and  the  fruit  of  which  was  represented  by  emeralds, 
rubies,  and  other  precious  stones.  Alexander,  who  probably 
even  at  the  time  cherished  the  secret  hope  of  one  day  posses- 
sing himself  of  these  treasures,  did  not  interest  himsdf  by  en- 
quiries respecting  them,  but  in  what  the  strength  and  power 
of  the  king  of  Persia  consisted ;  how  he  conducted  himself 
towards  his  enemies ;  which  were  the  best  roads  to  Upper  Ada, 
and  the  distance  of  the  places ;  so  that  the  ambassadors  could 
not  forbear  drawing  a  comparison  between  him  and  their  own 
master ;  saying, "  This  young  prince  is  great,  and  ours  is  rich." 
Alexander  had  been  present  at  the  battle  of  Chieronea,  and 
had  the  command  of  the  lefb  wing  of  the  army  given  him  by 
his  father.    This  was  the  first  time  he  had  been  in  an  engage- 
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xnent;  and  Philip  posted  some  of  his  ablest  officers  near  Uun  to  act 
both  as  guards  and  advisers.  He  was  at  this  time  about  seven- 
teen years  of  age,  and  gave  earnest  on  that  occasion  of  what 
might  afterwards  be  expected  from  him,  endeavouring  to  sigw 
BftHze  himself  so  as  to  repay  the  confidence  his  fsither  had 
placed  in  him ;  and  behaving  himself  with  as  much  prudence 
as  intrepidity. 

The  first  enemies  he  had  to  encounter  immediately  on  his 
accession,  were  those  barbarous  nations  against  whom  his 
&ther  had  been  fighting  during  the  greater  part  of  his  reign, 
and  from  whom  he  had  made  sevend  oonqilests,  and  attached 
them  to  his  own  territories,  and  who,  taking  advantage  of  the 
extreme  youth  of  his  successor,  united  together  against  him. 
His  courtiers  and  counseUors,  terrified  at  so  general  a  eom- 
bination,  advised  him  not  to  think  of  maintaining  the 
supremacy  of  Greece,  and  to  endeavour  to  recover  the  bar- 
barians, who  had  taken  up  arms,  by  gentle  methods :  but  these 
timid  counsellors  ill  accorded  with  the  intrepidity  of  Alexander's 
disposition.  Crossing  the  Danube,  therefore,  with  all  possible 
haste,  he  defeated  the  king  of  the  Triboli,  in  a  great  battle, 
and  subdued  or  struck  terror  into  the  rest,  so  that  they 
no  longer  made  any  efforts  to  resist  him;  and  thus  having 
secured  his  kingdom  from  the  barbarians,  he  marched  with  th^ 
utmost  expedition  into  Greece,  and  passed  the  straits  of 
ThermopylsB  ;  having  done  which,  he  turned  to  those  who  ac- 
companied him,  and  said,  *^  Demosthenes  called  me  a  boy  when 
I  was  in  Illyria,  and  among  the  Triboli ;  he  called  me  a  young 
man  in  Thessaly ;  but  I  must  show  him  before  the  walls  of 
Athens  that  I  am  a  grown  man." 

Having  entered  Boeotia,  Alexander  sat  down  before  Thebes  5 
his  sudden  appearance  amongst  them  astonished  the  Thebane, 
and,  indeed,  all  Greece,  who  could  scarcely  believe  the  evidence 
of  their  senses.  Being  willing  to  spare  Thebes,  the  city  in 
which  his  father  had  been  brought  up  and  educated,  and 
for  which  he  himself  felt  affection,  he  merely  demanded  to 
have  the  ringleaders  of  the  revolt  delivered  up  to  him ;  and 
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published,  by  sound  of  trumpet,  a  general  amnestj'  to  all  wbo 
should  submit  to  him  at  once.  But  the  Thebans,  who  had  not 
jet  experienced  any  reverse  of  fortune  sufficient  to  make  them 
forget  their  late  success  under  Epaminondas  and  FelopidaSi. 
and  were  not  yet  aware  of  the  character  they  had  to  deal  with^ 
indignantly  refused  to  deliver  up  their  chiefs,  and  invited,  by  a 
general  proclamation,  all  who  were  solicitous  for  the  liberty  of 
Greece,  to  come  and  join  them.  Alexander,  finding  they 
were  not  to  be  subdued  by  gentle  means,  was  compelled, 
though  reluctantly,  to  have  recourse  to  arms.  He  fought  a 
great  battle  with  them,  in  which  the  Thebans  exerted  them- 
selves to  the  utmost,  in  the  hope  of  retaining  their 
liberty ;  but  the  Macedonians  being  very  superior  in 
numbers,  as  well  as  equal  in  skill,  and  commanded  by  such  a 
captain  as  Alexander,  gained  a  decisive  victory.  The  Thebana 
were  cut  to  pieces,  and  their  city  taken  and  plundered. 

Alexander  debated  in  council  what  he  should  do  with  Thebes. 
The  Phocians  and  some  other  nations,  who  were  in  alliance 
with  him,  and  who  were  actuated  by  a  spirit  of  hatred  and 
resentment  against  the  Thebans,  on  account  of  the  treat- 
ment they  had  received  from  them  on  former  occasions,  urged 
Alexander  to  destroy  the  city;  whilst  Cleodus,  one  of  the 
prisoners,  who  was  permitted  to  speak,  endeavoured  to  soften 
Alexander  towards  them;  representing  that  his  countrymen  had 
taken  up  arms  upon  a  false  report  that  had  reached  them  of  his 
death,  and  that  it  was,  in  fact,  not  against  him,  but  against  his 
successors,  whom  they  knew  nothing  of,  that  they  had  revolted. 
He  also  urged  the  affection  which  his  father,  Philip,  had 
always  borne  towards  Thebes,  which  he  looked  upon  .almost  as 
his  native  city,  together  with  his  own  partiality  for  it,  and  con- 
cluded by  exhorting  him  to  commence  his  reign  by  an  act  of 
clemency  which  would  render  him  estimable  in  the  eyes  of  the 
world.  But  Alexander,  either  not  having  fully  overcome  the 
anger  which  their  resistance  had  occasioned,  or,  more  probably, 
desirous  of  striking  terror  into  the  other  Gf^recian  cities,  ordered 
it    to   be    destroyed.     The  calamities   which   the   unhappy 
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Thebans  suffered  on  this  occasion  were  incredible.  The 
city  was  given  up  to  pillage ;  and  the  inhabitants,  old  men^ 
women  and  children,  to  the  number  of  30,000,  were  either 
sold  as  slaves  or  put  to  the  sword:  about  6,000  had  £EJlen 
in  battle. 

It  is  related  that  a  noble  lady  of  quality,  who  had  endured 
great  indignities  from  the  hands  of  the  soldiery,  after  her  house 
had  been  ransacked,  and  all  the  moveables  carried  off,  being 
asked  by  the  captain  who  commanded  the  pillagers  whether 
she  had  not  some  gold  and  silver  still  concealed,  took  him  to 
a  well  in  a  garden,  telling  him  that  when  she  saw  the  city 
about  to  be  given  up,  she  had  thrown  what  she  could  of  her  valu- 
ables in  there.  The  captain,  stooping  down  to  ascertain  the 
depth  of  the  well,  and  whether  he  could  perceive  anything  at 
the  bottom,  she  seized  her  opportunity,  pushed  him  in,  and 
then  threw  large  stones  upon  him,  till  he  was  quite  dead.  She 
was  immediately  seized,  bound  in  chains,  and  carried  before 
Alexander.  That  prince,  than  whom  none  could  more  easily 
discover  true  dignity  and  greatness  of  soul,  immediately  per- 
ceived by  her  demeanour  that  she  was  a  woman  of  spirit  and 
quality,  and  demanded  of  her  who  she  was.  *'  I  am  Timoclea," 
replied  she,  '^  sister  to  Theagenes,  who  fought  against  Philip 
for  the  liberty  of  Greece,  and  was  killed  in  the  battle  of 
ChsBronea,  where  he  commanded."  Alexander,  instead  of  resent- 
ing the  noble  courage  of  this  reply,  as  would  probably  have 
been  the  case  with  an  inferior  mind,  was  struck  with  such 
admiration  at  her  conduct,  that  he  gave  orders  she  should  be 
restored  to  liberty  with  her  children.  He  likewise  liberated 
the  priests,  together  with  the  descendants  of  Pindar,  the  cele- 
brated poet,  and  those  who  had  opposed  the  revolt ;  but  the 
rest  of  the  inhabitants  were  either  massacred  or  sold  as  slaves. 

The  sudden  arrival  of  Alexander  in  G-reece,  with  the  subse- 
quent capture  and  misfortunes  of  Thebes,  struck  terror  into  all 
the  cities.  The  Athenians  were  so  much  affected  by  it,  that 
they  suspended  the  festival  of  the  great  mysteries,  which 
they  were  about  to  solemnizey  and  received  with  the  %tQ>«itA»kit 
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humanitj  all  l^ose  wbo  were  able  to  make  their  escape  and  fled 
to  Athens  for  an  asjlom ;  even  Demosthenes  abated  madi  of  his 
vehemenee,  and  in  so  mueh  dread  did  he  stand  of  the  anger  of 
Alexander,  that,  haying  accompanied  an  embassj  nrhich  the 
Athenians  sent  to  treat  with  that  prince,  and  endeavonr  to 
eonciliate  him,  when  he  approached  near  where  he  was  en- 
camped, he  Buddeidj  retreated  and  retnmed  home. 

Alexander  required,  as  a  preliminarj  to  all  stipulations,  that 
the  Athenians  should  deliyer  up  to  him  their  principal  orators, 
particularly  those  who  had  been  the  chief  means  of  inciti]^ 
tiiem  to  take  arms  against  his  father,  Philip.  It  was  on  this 
ocoasion  that  Demosthenes,  who  saw  himself  aimed  at  in  this 
demand,  recited  to  them  the  fable  of  the  Dogs  and  the  Wo1t6S. 
*  The  wolves,"  said  he,  "  one  day  told  the  sheep  that  if  they 
desired  to  be  at  peace  with  them,  they  must  deliyer  up  to  them 
the  dogs  who  were  set  over  them  as  guards.  So  it  is  with 
you,  O  Athenians !  If  you  deliyer  up  your  oratOTS,  whose 
duty  it  is  to  watch  and  bark  as  the  dogs,  for  your  safety,  you 
will  soon  fall  an  easy  prey." 

The  Athenians  were  in  a  great  dilemma,  not  wishiQg  to  giye 
up  their  orators,  and  yet  dreading  the  resentment  of  Al^cander. 
At  length  one  of  their  citizens,  named  Demades,  for  whom 
that  prince  had  shewn  considerable  friendship,  undertook  the 
embassy  alone ;  and  whether  it  were  from  personal  regard  to 
him,  from  a  wish  not  to  prolong  hostilities  and  drive  his  enemies 
to  extremities,  or  that  he  was  seized  with  remorse,  as  he  is 
represented  to  have  been,  for  the  calamity  he  had  brought  upon 
Thebes,  and  wished  to  blot  out  by  an  act  of  clemency  that 
invidious  transaction,  which  he  knew  had  brought  great  odium 
upon  him,  he  consented  to  receive  their  submission,  and  con- 
duded  a  peace. 

But  it  is  more  than  probable  that  the  main  spring  of  Alex- 
ander's actions  and  conduct  towards  the  different  cities  ol 
Ghreeoe  was  the  design  he  had  formed — and  which,  indeed,  he 
might  almost  be  said  to  have  inherited  from,  his  father — of 
ihing  his  conquests  into  Asia  and  attacking  the  king  of 
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Penfia  evea  on  ids  tfaione  aad  in  the  yerj  heait  of  li» 
dominions.  To  eSeo^  this,  and  to  foe  made,  as  his  fa^er 
Fli^  had  been,  genendissimo  of  the  Grecian  forces,  he  was 
desirous  not  only  of  settling  ail  distoibanees  as  speedilj  m 
possible,  but  also  of  eoncilisting  the  different  states.  For  this 
purpose,  haying  made  his  peace  with  tine  Athenians,  he  sum- 
moned a  diet  or  general  assembly  of  ihe  states  and  free  cities 
ef  Gl-reece,  with  9  view  of  obtaining  from  them  the  supreme 
ocmimand,  such  as  had  been  bestowed  upon  his  father.  ^  Ho 
diet,*'  says  that  able  and  celebrated  historian  Bollin, "  tret 
debated  on  a  more  important  subject.  It  was  the  Weston  world 
deliberating  on  the  ruin  of  the  East,  and  the  methods  for 
executing  a  revenge  Hispended  for  more  than  an  age.  The 
assembly  held  at  this  time  will  give  rise  to  events,  the  relation 
of  which  appear  astonishing  and  almost  incredible,  and  to  reso* 
biiions  which  will  change  the  disposition  of  most  things  in  the 
world." 

The  deliberations  of  the  assembly  were  very  short.  It 
was  not  difficult  ftr  Alexander  to  rekindle  in  their  minds 
feelings  of  inveteracy  towards  the  Persians.  The  recoUecticm  of 
his  late  father,  and,  above  all,  their  being  overawed  by  his 
presence  and  the  earnest  he  had  already  given  of  his  valour  and 
power,  prevented  any  hesitation ;  he  was  tber^ore  unanimously 
appointed  generalissimo  against  the  Persians. 

The  officers  and  governors  of  the  cities,  together  with  many 
of  the  philosophers,  lost  no  time  in  waiting  upon  him  to  con* 
gratulate  him  on  the  occasion :  and  Alexander  bad  flattered 
himself  that  Diogenes,  of  Sinope,  who  was  then  at  Corinth, 
would  come  like  the  rest  and  pay  his  compliments.  But  that 
philosopher,  who  enteartMned  a  very  mean  idea  of  human 
grandeur,  did  not  stir  out  of  his  house ;  whereupon  Alexanders 
who  perhaps  valued  the  compliment  in  proportion  as  it  was 
withheld,  went  with  all  his  courtiers  to  pay  him  a  visit* 
Diogenes  was  lying  down  in  the  sun ;  but  seeing  so  great  a 
crowd  of  people  advancing  towards  him,  he  sat  up  and  fixed 
his  eyes  on  Alexander ;  that  prince,  after  a  lengthened  convex- 
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Bation  with  Mm^  enquired  on  taking  leave  if  there  was  anytliingf 
he  could  do  to  serve  bim.  "  Only/*  replied  Diogenesy  "that 
jott  would  stand  a  little  out  of  mj  sunshine.'*  Alexander  was 
so  struck  with  the  independence  and  greatness  of  mind  which 
thus  held  in  such  utter  disregard  and  contempt  all  the  splen- 
dour and  gratifications  of  the  world,  that,  turning  to  his 
courtiers,  he  said,  '^  Were  I  not  Alexander,  I  would  wish  to  be 
Diogenes/*  Alexander,  previous  to  his  set^g  out  on  this 
expedition,  was  desirous  of  consulting  the  oracle  of  ApoUo ; 
he  therefore  took  Delphos  on  bis  way  to  Macedonia ;  but  he 
happened  to  arrive  at  an  unfavourable  time,  for  the  priestess 
could  only  be  consulted,  or  chose  only  to  be  consulted,  one  day 
in  every  month,  and,  as  this  was  between  the  days,  she  refused 
to  go  to  the  temple ;  but  Alexander,  who  could  not  bear  con-' 
tradiction,  and  moreover  was  too  impatient  to  wait,  took  hw 
forcibly  by  the  arm  and  led  her  towards  the  temple,  when  she 
cried  out,  '*  My  son,  thou  art  invincible  !'*  This  was  sufficient 
for  Alexander,  who  declared  that  he  desired  no  better  augury, 
and  immediately  set  out  on  his  return  to  his  own  dominions. 

On  his  arrival,  he  lost  no  time  in  preparing  for  his  expedition 
against  Persia.  He  settled  the  affairs  of  Macedon,  both  public 
and  private,  entering  into  the  domestic  concerns  of  all  his 
fiends,  and  dividing  amongst  them  all  the  revenues  of  his 
domains, — according  to  one  an  estate  in  land,  to  another  a 
village,  to  a  third  the  toll  of  a  harbour,  and  to  others  in  propor- 
tion J  until  one  of  his  friends,  named  Perdiccas,  said,  "  My  lord, 
what  do  you  reserve  for  yourself  ?"  "  Hope,"  replied  Alexander. 
"  The  same  hope,"  replied  Perdiccas,  "  ought  to  satisfy  us ;"  and 
he  generously  refused  to  accept  anything. 

Alexander  next  summoned  a  council  of  the  chief  officers  of 
his  army  and  the  principal  persons  of  his  court,  to  consult  and 
arrange  with  them  on  the  measures  proper  to  be  pursued ;  he 
also  performed  sacrifices  to  the  gods,  and  gave  a  splendid 
festival,  which  lasted  nine  days.  He  caused  a  magnificent  tent 
to  be  raised  large  enough  to  hold  a  hundred  tables,  each  of 

hich  held  nine  hundred  covers ;  he  invited  the  princes  of  his 
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^wn  family  and  the  ambassadors  at  his  Court,  together  with 
all  the  generals  and  officers  of  his  army,  and  he  even  treated 
the  whole  of  the  soldiery.  It  was  during  this  feast  that  he  is 
reported  to  have  had  an  extraordinary  vision,  in  which  he  was 
exhorted  to  march  into  Asia  without  any  delay. 
'  Having  completed  his  preparations,  and  taken  all  possible 
precautions  to  prevent  any  troubles  from  arising  during  his 
absence,  he  appointed  Antipater  as  viceroy  of  Macedon,  with 
12,000  foot  and  as  many  horse.  He  then  set  out  for  Asia  early 
in  the  spring.  His  army  consisted  of  30,000  foot  and  6,000 
horse,  a  small  number  for  so  formidable  an  undertaking ;  but 
they  were  all  brave  men,  well-disciplined,  and  inured  to 
fatigue,  having  made  several  campaigns  under  Philip  his  father. 
Most  of  the  officers  were  near  threescore  years  of  age,  and 
when  they  were  assembled  in  council,  or  drawn  up  at  the  head 
of  a  camp,  they  had  the  air  of  a  venerable  senate.  He  gave 
the  command  of  the  infantry  to  an  experienced  general  named 
Parmenio,  and  placed  his  son,  Philotas,  under  him  with  18,000 
iiorse.  He  gave  the  same  number  of  Thessalian  cavalry  to 
Callas,  the  son  of  Harpalus.  The  rest  of  the  horse,  which 
amounted  to  about  600  and  were  composed  of  natives  of 
the  different  States  of  Greece,  had  their  particular  commanders. 
The  Thracians  and  Pavonians  were  headed  by  Cassander,  and 
-were  always  placed  in  front. 

Alexander  began  his  route  by  the  lake  Cercinum,  towards 
Amphipolis.  He  crossed  the  rivers  Strymon  and  Hebrus,  and 
arrived  at  Sestos  after  a  rapid  march  of  twenty  days.  He 
ordered  Parmenio  to  cross  from  Sestos  to  Abydos  with  all  the 
horse  and  part  of  the  foot,  which  he  did,  in  160  galleys  and  several 
flat-bottomed  boats,  whilst  he  himself  went  from  Eleontum 
to  the  port  of  the  Achaians,  steering  his  own  galley ;  and,  having 
reached  the  middle  of  the  Hellespont,  he  sacrificed  a  bull  to 
Neptune  and  the  Nereides,  and  made  effusions  in  the  sea  from 
a  golden  cup.  As  he  approached  the  shores  he  threw  a  javelin  at 
the  land,  thereby  taking  possession  of  it,  then  leaping  on  shore, 
completely  armed,  he  was  the  first  to  set  foot  in  Asia ;  and,  ia 
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lugh  tnuDBport  at  what  be  oonsLdered  his  htffpj  wiccgm,  be 
erected  altars  to  Jupiter,  Minenray  and  Herculea^  for  bsfing 
fikYonred  Him  with  so  prospefOBi  a  deieent.  He  tk^  pvo^ 
Goeded  to  Hiouy  to  pay  a  viait  to  the  tiMab  of  AchiBea^  and 
having  anointed  the  piUar  upoEQ  it  with  oi!,  he  phiced  a  evowa 
thereon,  at  the  same  time  declaring,  *^  he  eoBstdned  that  hero 
eodremelj  happj  in  having  Ibund  so  £uthful  a  friend  ]& 
PatrocluB  during  his  life,  and  afito  hia  deaAh  aoidi  a  herald  a» 
Homer  to  set  fori^  his  praise." 

He  soon  after  arrived  at  tiie  cit j  of  Lampsacus,  which  kd  was 
determined  to  destroy  on  account  of  a  ^wmer  reibellicm  of  its 
lAhabitants.  Having  sat  down  before  the  place,  one  of  tiie 
piincipd  citizens,  nuned  Anaximenes,  a  celebrated  historian^ 
who  had  been  very  intimate  with  Philip,  and  for  whom  Alexandsr 
himself  had  a  great  ostein,  having  once  been  his  pupil^reqiiested 
an  interview.  Alexander  could  not  deny  him ;  bat,  suspecting 
the  business  he  came  upon,  declared  in  express  terms  that  he 
would  never  grant  his  request.  "  The  favour  I  have  to  desire  ef 
you,  sire,"  said  Anaxfmenes, ''  is  that  you  would  destroy  Liynp- 
sacus.'*    By  this  ingenious  evasion  the  historian  saved  his  city. 

We  must  now  rev^  a  little  to  the  afiieurs  of  the  F^rsianB. 
It  is  rather  remarkable  that  Darius — ^the  third  of  that  tisane, 
and  the  last  of  theii^  kings,  who  during  the  greater  part  of  his 
life  was  personally  opposed  to  Alexander,  who' was  finally  con- 
quered by  MsHy  and  with  whom  that  vast  and  splendid  ^npire 
terminated — ascended  1^  throne  of  Persia  the  very  same 
year  in  which  ihe  king  of  Macedon  began  his  reign. 

The  immediate  predecessor  of  Darius  was  Arses.  We  have 
already  seen  that  the  Persia  monarchs,  given  up  to  sloth  and 
efieminacy,  had  suffiared  the  management  of  their  affairs  to  be 
vety  much  usurped  by  ihe  different  officers  and  nobles  of  their 
court,  which  became  in  consequence  the  scene  of  constant 
intoigues  and  cabals,  and  a  prey  to  all  the  petty  jealousies  and 
madiinations  attendant  thereon^ 

Acrses  was  the  youngest  son  q£  Ochus,  whose  cmeltiea  and 
jetimes  bud  noadered  him  so  odious  that  after  his  return:  from 
i, 
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the  conquest  of  Egypt,  and  the  redaction  of  the  revolted 
provmceBy  he  was  poisoned   hj  Bagoas,  his    chief  euniM^lk 
Bagoas  was  hj  birth  an  Egyptian,  and  had  always  retained  a 
great  love  for  his  country,  and  zeal  for  its  religion,  and  he  had 
been  highly  incensed  by  the  affront  which  Ochus  had  put  upon 
it,,  in  having,  whilst  in  Egypt,  caused  the  sacred  ox,  the  repre* 
sentative  of  their  god  Apis,  to  be  dragged  from  his  emplte^ 
dressed  by  his  cooks,  and  served  up  ta  his  household.    When 
Oehus  returned  to  Persia  he  carried  Bagoas  with  hdm,  and 
promoted  him  to  offices  of  considerable  trust  and  confidence ; 
but  he  never  could  forget  the  affront  put  upon  his  religion, 
and  when  he  saw  Ochus  given  up  to  all  sorts  of  cruelties  and 
excesses,  he  conspired  with  another  of  his  ministers,  and  took 
him  off  by  poison ;  and  afterwards,  dreading  the  resentment  of 
those  of  his  sons  who  were  grown  up  to  man's  estate,  caused 
them  to  be  assassinated  also.    Bagoas,  who  had  now  all  the 
power  lodged  in  his  hands,  usurped  the  sovereignty,  though 
under  the  name  of  Arses,  whom  he  placed  upon  the  throne, 
giving  him  merely  the  name  of  king,  whilst  he  himself  really 
reigned.     But  as  the  young  prince  grew  up,  perceiving  he  had 
great  distrust  of  him,  and  fearing  he  might  resent  the  death  of 
his  father  and  brothers,  he  caused  him  to  be  assassinated  also« 
Bagoas  then  placed  Darius  Codomanus  on  the  vacant  throne. 
He  was  cousin  to  Arses,  and  had  escaped  death  at  the  time  his 
uncle  and  cousins  were  assassinated,  on  account  of  his  extreme 
youth.    When  Darius  grew  up  to  man's  estate,  apprehending 
Bagoas  was  meditating  his  destruction,  he  caused  him  to  be  put 
to  death.     He  dropped  the  name  of  Codomanus,  and  reigned 
by  the  title  of  Darius  the  Third. 

Such  was  the  state  of  things  in  the  court  of  Persia  when 
intelligence  was  received  of  Alexander's  expedition,  and  of  his 
actual  arrival  in  Asia.  At  first  Darius  affected  to  treat  the 
intelligence  with  contempt;  but  when  succeeding  accounte 
described  the  rapid  march  of  his  army,  and  that  town  afber 
town  was  giving  way  before  him,  Darius  began  to  prepare  for 
a  vigorous  defence. 


I 
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Alexander,  meanwhtle,  bad  arrived  at  the  banks  of  tbe 
Oranicas,  where  the  Satrap®,  or  deputy-lieutenants  of  Darius, 
waited  on  the  other  side  with  a  large  army  to  dispute  the 
passage  with  him.  Many  of  his  officers,  alarmed  at  the  forces 
opposed  to  them,  as  well  as  at  the  depth  of  the  river,  endeavoured 
to  dissuade  him  from  attempting  to  cross  then,  as  it  was  late 
in  the  day,  and  advised  his  remaining  awhile  in  battle  array,  to 
rest  his  troops,  and  inspire  the  enemy  with  terror.  But 
Alexander  answered  that  it  would  be  a  shame,  after  crossing 
the  Hellespont,  to  be  stopped  by  a  rivulet ;  for  such  he  called 
the  Q-ranicus  in  contempt ;  at  the  same  time  throwing  himself 
into  the  stream  at  the  head  of  his  troops,  he  advanced  in  face  of 
the  enemy,  despite  the  steepness  of  the  bank  and  the  rapidity 
of  the  current,  which  often  bore  him  down,  and  nearly  covered 
him  with  its  waves.  Still  he  held  on,  more,  as  was  described  by 
those  who  witnessed  it,  like  a  madman,  than  one  under  the 
influence  of  sound  sense. 

The  Persian  army  was  commanded  by  Memnon,  a  Bhodian, 
a  general  of  great  wisdom  in  council,^  and  of  courage  and 
capacity  in  the  field.  He  was  held  in  high  estimation  by 
Darius,  on  account  of  his  zeal  and  attachment,  and  had  been 
intrusted  by  him  with  the  command  of  all  the  coast  of  Asia. 
The  Persians  did  all  in  their  power  to  prevent  the  landing  of 
Alexander  and  his  troops  ;  they  attacked  them  in  that  part  of 
the  river  where  the  declivity  was  the  greatest,  and  with  such 
fury  that  the  Macedonians  began  to  give  way  after  having  lost 
their  first  ranks.  Alexander,  perceiving  this,  pressed  close 
upon  them,  and  charged  the  thickest  part  of  the  enemy's 
cavalry,  where  the  generals  fought.  He  was  particularly  con- 
spicuous from  his  armour,  and  by  his  crest,  on  each  side  of 
which  was  a  plume  of  beautiful  white  feathers,  which  over- 
shadowed his  helmet  like  two  wings,  and  which  were  of  such  an 
exquisite  whiteness  that  they  dazzled  the  eyes  of  the  beholder. 
The  charge  was  very  furious  about  his  person.  Two  Persian 
officers  of  distinction,  named  Eozaces  and  Spithrabatea, 
Mtiacked  bim  at  once,  in  the  ho]^ea  of  dispatching  him  and  thus 
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of  concluding  the  war.  Spithrabates,  in  particular,  who  was  son- 
in-law  to  Darius,  and  lieutenant-governor  of  India,  raising  him- 
self on  bis  horse,  aimed  a  blow  at  his  head,  which  cut  off  the 
crest,  with  one  side  of  the  plume,  and  would  have  killed  him 
had  it  not  been  for  the  strength  of  his  helmet,  which  broke  the 
full  force  of  the  blow,  but  which  nevertheless  penetrated  to 
his  hair.  He  was  on  the  point  of  repeating  the  stroke,  when 
Clitus,  a  particular  friend  and  companion  of  Alexander,  struck 
at  him  with  a  scimitar  and  cut  off  his  hand,  by  which  prompt 
act  he  saved  his  sovereign's  life.  The  courage  and  example  of 
Alexander,  together  with  the  danger  to  which  he  had  been  ex- 
posed, greatly  animated  his  soldiers ;  and  the  Macedonian 
phalanx,  having  by  this  time  passed  the  river,  charged  the 
enemy  with  such  fury  that  they  very  soon  gave  way  and  took 
to  flight,  all  excepting  the  Grecian  infantry  who  were  in 
Darius'  service.  These,  retiring  to  an  eminence,  required  a 
promise  from  Alexander  that  their  lives  should  be  spared  ;  but 
he,  guided  by  passion  instead  of  reason,  rushed  in  upon  them 
sword  in  hand  ;  they  were  all  cut  to  pieces,  except  two  thousand, 
who  were  taken  prisoners.  So  furious  was  the  onset  that  most 
of  the  Macedonians  who  lost  their  lives  on  this  occasion  fell 
here  ;  for  they  had  to  encounter  a  body  of  men  who  had  been 
well  disciplined  and  inured  to  war,  and  who  fought  in  despair. 

The  victory  was  most  decisive.    A  gKQ&t  number  of  the  Per- 
sian commanders   lay  dead.     The  barbarians  are 

'  '  '  said  to  have  lost  on  this  occasion  upwards  of 
20,000  foot  and  2,500  borse  ;  whereas  on  the  side  of  Alexander 
the  loss  did  not  much  exceed  100. 

The  following  day  Alexander  caused  them  all  to  be  buried  on 
the  spot ;  and  ordered  Lysippus  to  make  them  statues  in  brass, 
which  were  erected  at  Dia,  a  town  of  Macedonia ;  he  likewise 
granted  the  rites  of  sepulchre  to  the  Persian  nobles,  and  even 
to  the  Greeks  who  had  died  in  the  Persian  service ;  but  those 
who  had  been  taken  prisoners  he  sent  in  chains  to  work  as 
slaves  in  Macedonia,  for  having  taken  arms  against  their 
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oonntiy,  and  which  had  probablj  been  the  canae  of  hia  leaent- 
ment  against  them,  and  of  hia  lelhaal  of  thdr  reqneat  for 
quarter. 

Of  the  spoila  which  he  took  on  thia  occasion  he  aent  the 
greater  part  to  hia  mother,  aach  aa  the  plate,  the  purple  furni- 
ture, and  other  articles  of  Persian  luxury ;  and,  that  the  Ghreeka 
might  not  be  excluded  from  their  share  in  the  honour  of  the 
Tictorj,  he  sent  them  preaenta,  particularlj  the  Atheniana, 
to  whom  he  sent  300  shielda.  On  the  rest  of  the  spoila  he 
caused  the  following  inscription  to  be  placed : — "  Won  bj 
Alexander,  the  son  of  Philip,  and  the  Ghreeka  (excepting  the 
Lacedaemonians)  of  the  barbarians  in  Asia."  The  success  of  the 
battle  of  the  Ghranicus  was  followed  bj  the  moat  important  con- 
aequences.  The  barbarians,  who  had  hitherto  looked  on  thia 
expedition  of  Alexander  as  the  action  of  a  hare-brained  boj, 
were  struck  with  such  terror,  that  Sardis,  which  waa  regarded 
aa  the  bulwark  of  their  empire  on  the  side  next  the  sea,  sur- 
rendered at  discretion,  as  soon  as  he  appeared  before  the  gates ; 
whereupon  he  gave  the  oitisens  their  liberty  and  permitted 
them  to  live  under  their  own  laws. 

From  Sardis,  Alexander  arrived  at  Ephesus  after  a  four  days' 
march.  The  Ephesians  had  begun  to  rebuild  the  temple  of 
Diana,  which  had  been  burned  on  the  night  of  his  birth.  He 
offered  to  pay  the  Ephesians  all  the  expense  they  had  been  at, 
and  to  furnish  the  remainder,  if  they  would  inscribe  the  temple 
with  his  name ;  but  the  inhabitants,  unwilling  to  consent  to 
it,  and  fearful  of  offending  him  by  an  open  refusal,  had  recourse 
to  an  evasion  which  flattered  his  vanity  and  insatiable  desire  of 
every  kind  of  glory.  They  told  him  it  would  be  inconsistent 
for  one  god  to  erect  monuments  to  another.  The  architect  who 
superintended  the  edifice,  which  was  now  in  a  state  of  great 
forwardness,  was  named  Dinocrates ;  and  Alexander  was  so 
pleased  with  the  construction  of  it  that  he  afterwards  employed 
him  to  build  Alexandria,  in  Egypt. 

Before  Alexander  left  Ephesus  he  assigned  to  the  temple 
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tke  tributes  wbich  were  paid  to  the  kings  of  Persia.  He  offered 
a  great  number  of  sacrifices  to  the  goddess,  and  solemnized 
ber  mysteries  with  great  pomp,  conducting  the  ceremonies 
bimself^  witb  bis  wbole  army  drawn  up  in  battle  array.  As  be 
was  about  to  depart,  deputies  from  the  cities  of  Tralles  and 
Magnesia  waited  upon  bim  witb  tbe  keys  of  tbose  places. 

Alexander  afterwards  marcbed  to  Miletus,  in  wbicb  fortress 
Memnon  bad  sbut  bimself  up,  baving  fled  tbitber  after  tbe 
battle  of  tbe  G-ranicus.  Miletus  was  advantageously  situated  on 
tbe  sea  coast,  witb  tbe  Persian  fleet  stationed  near  it,  and  in 
bopes  of  receivinga  sudden  and  powerful  support.  Memnon  there- 
fore determined  on  making  a  vigorous  resistance.  Alexander, 
wbo  could  not  brook  a  moment's  delay,  attacked  it  by  planting 
scaling  ladders  on  all  sides.  Tbe  escalade  was  opposed  witb  no 
less  intrepidity,  tbougb  Alexander  sent  fresb  troops  to  relieve 
one  another  without  tbe  least  intermission;  and  this  lasted 
several  days.  At  last,  finding  bis  soldiers  were  everywhere 
repulsed,  and  that  tbe  city  was  provided  for  a  long  siege,  be 
planted  all  bis  machines  against  it  at  once,  making  a  great 
number  of  breaches,  when  the  besieged,  after  sustaining  all 
these  efforts  with  prodigious  bravery,  capitulated  for  fear  of 
being  taken  by  storm. 

Alexander,  whose  heart  was  not  yet  hardened,  nor  bis  dispo- 
sition spoiled  by  prosperity  and  success,  treated  tbe  Miletians 
witb  great  humanity. 

From  Miletus  Alexander  marcbed  into  Caria,  in  order  to 
lay  siege  to  Halicamassus.  Tbe  rightful  sovereign  of  Caria 
at  that  time  was  Queen  Ada,  on  whom  the  sceptre  bad 
devolved  by  tbe  death  of  ber  brother  Idrieus,  and  her  sister 
Artimesa,  each  of  whom  bad  reigned  in  succession.  But  Ada 
bad  been  dethroned  by  Praxidamus,  wbo  was  succeeded  after  a 
short  reign,  and  by  the  express  command  and  sanction  of 
Darius,  by  bis  son-in-law  Orantabates.  Ada,  however,  still 
retained  possession  of  a  fortress  called  Alinda ;  and  as  soon  as 
she  heard  of  Alexander's  arrival  in  Caria  she  carried  him  tbe 
keys,  at  tbe  same  time  declaring  that  she  adopted  bim  as  her  son^ 
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Alexander  did  not  contemn  the  honour  ;  but  treated  her  widi 
every  mark  of  respect,  leaying  her  in  quiet  poeseenon  of  the 
city.  Ada,  in  testimcmy  of  her  gratitude,  sent  him  eTery  day- 
meats  dressed  in  the  most  exquisite  manner,  wiiii  deBciofuspiea 
and  delicacies  of  every  kind  that  the  most  excellent  cooks 
could  prodeuc, 

Alexander  acknowledged  her  attentions,  but  said  tiiat 
Leonidas  had  given  him  the  best  lesson  in  the  cuKnaiy 
art,  which  was  to  ensure  a  good  dinner  by  walking  a 
great  deal  in  the  morning  early;  and  a  supper  by  dining 
moderately. 

Alexander  laid  siege  to  Halicamassus,  whither  Memnon  had 
retired  after  being  driven  from  MOetus.  The  atj  was  difficult 
of  access  and  strongly  fortified,  and  Memnon,  in  concert  with 
the  governor  and  generals  of  the  place,  exerted  themsdves  to 
the  utmost  in  its  defence.  But  Alexander  was,  as  the  Debbie 
Priestess  had  told  him,  invincible.  He  assailed  the  city  on 
every  side  with  his  battering  engines,  and  the  besieged,  after 
having  held  out  for  a  considerable  time  with  the  most  intrepid 
bravery  and  consummate  skill,  were  obliged  to  yield,  and 
Alexander  demolished  the  citv  to  its  foundation.  Memnon  and 
the  rest,  after  putting  a  strong  garrison  in  the  citadel,  which  was 
not  destroyed,  retreated  by  sea  to  the  island  of  Cos,  which  was 
not  far  distant,  taking  with  him  the  principal  inhabitants  and 
their  riches.  Alexander  did  not  think  it  worth  while  to  waste 
time  in  the  citadel,  which  was  of  little  importance  now  the  city 
was  destroyed,  and  having  restored  the  government  of  Caria  to 
Ada,  the  rightful  queen,  he  proceeded  on  his  march. 

Miletus  and  Halicamassus,  both  of  which,  from  their  mari- 
time situation  and  strength,  had  been  considered  impregnable, 
having  been  thus  subjected,  Alexander  met  with  but  little 
further  resistance  that  campaign.  Several  of  the  kings  of  Asia 
submitted  voluntarily;  amongst  these  was  Mithridatesi,  king 
of  Poutus,  who  afterwards  attached  himself  to  Alexander,  and 
loUowed  him  in  all  his  expeditions.  He  was  son  to  Ariobar- 
govenior  of  Phiygia  and  king  of  Poutus,  and  was  the 
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sixteenth  king  from  Arabazus,  who  was  put  in  possession  of  the 
kingdom  by  Darius  Hjstaspes,  his  &.ther.  The  celebrated 
Mithridates  was  one  of  his  successors.  The  season  being  now 
far  advanced,  Alexander  put  his  troops  into  winter  quarters,  but 
early  in  the  following  spring  was  again  in  motion.  Before  begin- 
ning the  campaign  he  debated  whether  it  would  be  best  to  march 
directly  against  Darius,  or  first  to  subdue  the  remainder  of  the 
maritime  provinces.  The  latter  was  decided  on  as  the  safest 
mode  of  procedure,  as  it  would  prevent  his  being  molested 
by  such  nations  as  he  might  leave  behind  him.  He,  therefore, 
commenced  his  march  into  Phrygia.  His  progress  was  a  little 
impeded  by  a  defile  which  ran  along  the  sea-shore,  and  which  at 
low  water  was  dry,  so  that  travellers  could  pass  with  safety,  but 
in  winter,  and  when  the  sea  rose,  was  under  water,  as  it  was 
early  in  the  season  the  waters  had  not  yet  subsided,  but 
Alexander  had  not  patience  to  wait  till  they  fell ;  his  forces, 
therefore  had  to  march  a  whole  day  in  the  water,  which  came  up 
to  their  waists.  Some  historians,  who  are  fond  of  the  marvellous, 
pretend  that  the  sea  retired  supematurally  on  this  occasion  to 
afiTord  him  a  passage  ;  but  Alexander  himself  makes  no  allusion 
to  such  a  circumstance,  nor  does  there  appear  any  foundation 
for  it.  Upon  Alexander's  arrival  at  Q-ordium,  the  capital  of 
Phrygia,  situated  on  the  river  Sangarius,  and  generally  con- 
sidered to  have  been  the  residence  of  the  celebrated  king  Midas, 
he  went  to  see  the  chariot  to  which  the  Gordian  knot  was 
tied.  This  knot,  which  festened  the  yoke  of  the  chariot  to  the 
beam,  was  tied  with  so  much  art,  and  the  strings  so  curiously 
twisted,  that  it  could  not  be  discovered  where  it  began  or 
ended.  There  was  an  ancient  tradition  in  the  country  of  its 
having  been  foretold  by  an  oracle  that  the  man  who  should 
untie  it  would  conquer  Asia.  Alexander  having  made  several 
£niitless  attempts  to  untwist  it,  at  length  drew  his  sword  and 
cut  the  knot  in  two,  by  which  action  he  either  fulfilled  or 
evaded  the  oracle.  Some  historians  relate,  though  with  less 
probability,  that  he  took  out  the  pin  that  fastened  the  yoke  to 
the  beam,  and  then  drew  the  yoke  out 
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From  Gordium  Alexander  inarched  into  Paphlagonia  and 
Cappadocia,  both  which  he  subdued.  Whilst  in  Gappadoda 
news  was  brought  him  of  the  death  of  Memnon,  who  died  before 
Mitjlene,  to  which  city  he  had  laid  siege,  haying  meditated 
carrying  the  war  into  Greece  and  Macedonia  in  order  to  make  a 
diversion,  and  thus  compel  Alexander  to  return.  He  was  the 
ablest  general  Darius  had,  and  his  death  was  a  great  loss  to  the 
Persians,  and  when  Alexander  heard  of  it  he  was  confirmed 
in  his  resolution  of  marching  into  Upper  Asia.  Accordingly 
he  advanced  by  hasty  marches  through  Cilicia  to  the  city  of 
Tarsus,  at  which  city  he  arrived  just  as  the  Persians  were  setting 
fire  to  it,  in  order  to  prevent  his  getting  possession  of  the 
riches  and  treasure  it  contained.  They  fled  at  the  approach  of 
Alexander's  troops  after  a  faint  resistance,  and  he  was  just  in 
time  to  stop  the  progress  of  the  flames.  Had  the  barbarians 
been  wise  and  made  a  stand  at  the  pass  of  Cilicia^  a  narrow 
strait  which  it  is  necessary  to  pass  in  the  way  firom  Cappadocia 
to  Tarsus,  it  is  probable  they  might  have  prevented  his  further 
advance,  and  terminated  at  once  his  career  and  his  victories ; 
for  the  pass  was  so  narrow  that  four  men  could  scarcely  walk 
abreast,  and  it  was  overhung  by  a  projecting  rock,  from  which 
stones  and  missiles  might  have  been  thrown  on  the  army  for  a 
space  of  two  leagues  and  more.  Even  Alexander  himself,  on 
reviewing  the  situation  of  the  place  after  he  had  passed  it, 
acknowledged  that  he  might  easily  have  been  stopped  and  de- 
feated there ;  but  the  slight  guard  which  was  stationed  there 
immediately  took  to  flight. 

Alexander  entered  Tarsus  on  a  very  hot  day,  and,  being 
fatigued  and  dusty  with  his  march,  he  thought  to  refresh  him- 
self by  bathing  in  the  river  Cydnus,  which  ran  through  the 
city,  and  was  remarkable  for  the  beauty  and  coldness  of  its 
waters.  But  the  instant  he  plunged  in  he  was  seized  with  such 
a  violent  shivering,  succeeded  by  fainting  fits,  that  the  bystanders 
thought  he  was  dying,  and  he  was  carried  in  a  state  of  insen- 
sibility to  his  tent.  He  recovered  his  senses  by  degrees  so  as 
to  know  the  persons  about  him ;  but  was  unable  to  rise  from 
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his  coucH.  The  whole  army  was  in  the  utmost  consternation 
at  this  sad  disaster,  and  uttered  the  most  grievous  lamentations ; 
bewailing  their  hard  lot,  believing  they  should  either  be  left  to 
perish  in  a  foreign  country,  or  have  to  return  as  fugitives 
through  those  very  places  they  had  passed  in  triumph,  exposed 
not  only  to  the  assaults  of  the  enemy,  but  in  danger  of  perish- 
ing through  hunger  and  fatigue.  But  Alexander,  who,  thoilgh 
weak  in  body,  seemed  to  preserve  all  his  mental  energies,  sent 
for  the  physicians  and  his  most  confidental  friends  into  his  tent, 
and  after  declaring  that  the  situation  of  his  affairs  would  not 
admit  of  delay,  desired  they  would  use  such  remedies  as  would 
be  most  likely  to  produce  a  speedy  cure.  This  impatience  of 
the  king  paralyzed  the  physicians,  who  feared  to  hazard  violent 
remedies  when  so  much  was  at  stake ;  the  more  so  as  it  was 
well-known  that  Darius  had  offered  an  immense  reward  to  any 
one  who  should  kill  Alexander. 

At  length  his  confidential  physician  and  friend,  who  had 
attended  him  from  his  childhood  and  cherished  the  most  tender 
affection  for  him,  named  Philip,  an  Arcadian  by  birth,  rising 
above  all  prudential  considerations,  and,  out  of  pure  love  and 
regard,  offered  to  give  him  a  dose  which  would,  if  it  succeeded, 
perform  a  certain  and  speedy  cure  and  desired  three  days  to  pre- 
pare it.  During  the  interval  Alexander  received  a  letter  desiring 
him  to  beware  of  Philip,  stating  that  he  had  been  bribed  by 
Darius,  not  only  with  the  promise  of  a  great  sum,  but  of  giving 
him  his  sister  in  marriage.  This  letter  at  first  gave  him  con- 
siderable uneasiness ;  but  his  confidence  in  his  physician  and 
friend  at  length  prevailed  over  his  doubts,  and,  folding  up  the 
letter,  he  placed  it  under  his  pillow  without  showing  it  to  any 
one.  On  the  appointed  day  Philip  entered  the  tent  with  the 
medicine  in  his  hand,  when  Alexander,  taking  the  letter  from 
beneath  the  pillow,  desired  him  to  read  it,  at  the  same  time 
taking  the  cup  and  fixing  his  eye  upon  him  he  swallowed  the 
draught  without  any  appearance  of  suspicion  or  uneasiness. 
Philip,  as  he  perused  the  letter,  shewed  more  symptoms  of  in- 
dignation than  either  surprise  or  fear,  and  throwing  himself  on 
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the  bed,  "  Eoyal  sire,"  said  he,  "  the  only  fevour  I  have  to  beg 
of  you  is,  that  you  will  keep  your  mind  calm  and  easy,  and  suffer 
the  draught  to  operate,  and  not  regard  the  intelligence  you 
haye  received  from  those  who  have  indeed  shown  their  zeal  for 
your  welfare,  but  have  been  both  indiscreet  aud  unseasonable." 

These  words  re-assured  the  king,  and,  taking  Philip  by  the 
hand,  he  said  kindly  to  him,  *'  I  believe  your  uneasiness  is 
greater  than  mine ;  for  you  are  disquieted  on  a  double  account 
— first,  for  my  recovery,  and  secondly,  for  your  own  justification." 
At  length  the  medicine  began  to  operate,  and  the  effects  were 
such  as  very  much  to  strengthen  the  suspicions  that  had  been 
raised ;  for  the  kiag  not  only  lost  his  speech,  but  almost  every 
symptom  of  life.  Philip  watched  him  with  the  greatest  anxiety, 
and  exerted  all  his  skill  to  recover  him.  At  length  he  suc- 
ceeded: the  royal  patient  began  to  recover  gradually;  both 
mind  and  body  resumed  their  former  vigour  much  sooner  than 
had  been  expected ;  and  at  the  end  of  three  days  he  shewed  him- 
self to  the  army,  whose  joy  and  congratulations  knew  no  bounds 
at  seeing  him  once  more  amongst  them  afber  the  greatness  of 
the  danger  and  dread  of  losing  him  which  had  so  depressed 
and  disappointed  them. 

Whilst  these  things  were  passing,  Darius,  at  the  head  of  an 
immense  army  and  a  numerous  retinue,  was  on  his  march.  We 
have  already  stated  that  on  Alexander's  first  appearance  in  Asia, 
Darius  and  his  courtiers  affected  to  laugh  at  the  enterprise,  and 
to  treat  it  with  scorn ;  but  the  rapidity  of  his  marches,  and 
his  numerous  conquests — one  city  and  tower  submitting  after 
another,  till  everythiug  seemed  giving  way  before  him— at  length 
convinced  them  that  they  had  to  deal  with  no  common  foe, 
and  they  began  to  make  serious  preparations  for  repelling  him. 
Darius,  therefore,  having  collected  all  the  forces  of  the  East, 
left  Susa  and  advanced  into  the  plains  of  Assyria.  According 
to  the  custom  of  the  Persian  monarchs,  he  took  with  him  on 
this  occasion  his  wife  and  the  females  of  his  family,  together 
with  all  the  officers  of  his  court  and  household.  They  usually 
their  march  at  sunrise,  at  which  time  a  trumpet  was 
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Bounded  from  the  king's  tent,  oyer  which  tent  an  image  of  the 
enn,  the  object  of  the  Persian  adoration,  set  in  crystal,  was 
exhibited  to  the  view  of  the  whole  armj.    Pirst  in  order  was 
carried  the  sacred  fire,  on  silver  altars,  followed  by  the  Magi 
singing  hymns,  and  accompanied  by  3G5  youths,  the  number  of 
days  in  a  year,  all  clothed  in  purple  robes.    Then  followed  a 
chariot  consecrated  to  Jupiter,  drawn  by  white  horses  ;  imme- 
diately after  which  came  a  courser  of  prodigious  size,  attended 
by  equerries  dressed  in  white,  each  having  a  golden  rod  in  his 
hand :  this  was  called  **  The  Sun's  Horse."     Then  came  ten 
chariots  adorned  with  sculptures  of  gold  and  silver,  followed  by 
a  body  of  horse  composed  of  twelve  nations,  whose  manners  and 
customs  were  various,  all  armed  in  a  different  manner  ;  these 
were  followed  by  a  band  consisting  of  about  ten  thousand, 
called  by  the  Persians  "  The  Immortals."  They  surpassed  all  the 
rest  of  barbarians  in  the  sumptuousness  of  their  apparel ;  they 
were  clothed  in  robes  of  gold  tissue,  with  sleeves  covered  with 
precious  stones,  and  they  each  wore  a  golden  collar  or  chain 
about  their  necks.     Next  came  a  long  train  consisting  of  the 
cousins  and  relations  of  Darius,  to  the  number  of  16,000,  all  in 
gorgeous  habits,  more  like  those  of  women  than  of  warriors  ; 
and  next,  immediately  preceding  the  king,  certain  officers  of  his 
household  called  Doryphori,  who  walked  before  his  chariot, 
carrying  his  cloak,  <&c.     Then  came  Darius  himself,  surpassing 
every  other  object  in  magnificence  and  splendour.      He  was 
seated  in  a  high  chariot,  resembling  a  throne,  which  had  images 
of  the  gods  on  both  sides  in  gold  and  silver — the  yoke  was 
covered  with  jewels,  and  from  the  middle  of  it  on  each  side 
rose  two  statues,  the  one  representing  War,  the  other  Peace, 
having  a  golden  eagle  between  them  with  its  wings  extended 
as  if  ready  for  flight.     The  king  himself  was  clothed  in  a  vest  of 
purple  glittering  with  gold  and  precious  stones,  and  round  his 
waist  he  wore  a  golden  girdle  glittering  with  gems,  from  which 
hung  his  scimetar,  and  on  his  head  a  tiara  or  mitre,  bound  round 
with  a  fillet  of  blue  mixed  with  white.    He  was  surrounded 
and  followed   by  10,000  pikemen,  whose  pikes  were  tipped 
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with  gold  and  ailyer,  and  bis  rearguard  consisted  of  S0,000 
]n£intry,  who  were  followed  by  the  king's  horses,  400  in 
number,  all  of  which  were  led.  After  these,  at  the  distance 
of  aboat  120  paces,  came  Sjsigambis,  the  mother  of  Darius, 
together  with  his  queen,  each  in  a  very  magnificent  chariot, 
with  their  female  attendants,  all  in  the  same  splendid  style, 
foUowed  by  fifbeen  chariots,  in  which  were  the  king's  children, 
with  those  who  had  the  care  of  their  education.  The  wiyes  of  the 
principal  officers  of  the  crown  and  the  great  lords  of  the  court 
foUowed ;  and  lastly,  the  women  servants  and  attendants  of  the 
household,  with  a  large  body  of  light  armed  troops  closed  the 
procession. 

Such  was  the  pomp  and  parade  with  which  Darius  set  out 
to  meet  Alexander,  more  resembling  a  show  or  tournament 
than  an  army  about  to  be  opposed  to  a  formidable  and  vic- 
torious foe. 

There  was  at  that  time  in  the  Persian  army  a  Grecian 
fugitive,  a  man  of  dear  judgment  and  great  experience  in  war, 
and  who  was  actuated  by  feelings  of  personal  resentment 
towards  Alexander,  whom  he  believed  to  have  been  the  means  of 
procuring  his  banishment  &om  his  native  country.  This  man, 
whom  Darius  had  condescended  to  consult,  strongly  urged  him 
to  remain  encamped  in  the  open  plains,  and  there  await  the 
approach  of  the  enemy,  where  his  numerous  army,  consisting 
of  no  less  than  600,000  armed  troops,  would  have  ample  space 
for  action,  whereas  if  he  proceeded  onward  and  encountered 
Alexander  in  any  of  the  straits  and  passes  with  which  the 
country  abounded,  and  where  only  a  small  part  of  them  could 
act,  he  would  reduce  himself  to  an  equality  with  Alexander's 
army,  which  was  much  inferior  in  point  of  numbers.  But 
Darius,  full  of  vain  confidence,  and  rising  in  ideas  of  his  own 
greatness  in  proportion  to  the  pomp  with  which  he  saw  himself 
surrounded,  and  listening,  moreover,  to  the  more  acceptable 
advice  of  his  courtiers,  who  vied  with  each  other  in  endeavour- 
ing to  persuade  him  that  he  was  invincible,  despised  the  sage 
counaelB  of  the  other,  who  had  been  brought  up  in  the  bosom  of 
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liberty ;  and,  forgetting  he  was  in  a  despotic  country,  where  to 
oppose  the  will  of  the  prince  was  attended  with  the  most 
dangerous  consequences,  fearlessly  told  Darius  that  all  this 
prodigious  number  of  men  which  had  drained  the  East,  this 
mighty  parade  of  war,  with  gold  and  purple  shining  in  every 
part  of  the  army,  which  was  so  splendid  that  those  who  had 
not  seen  it  could  have  no  idea  of  its  magnificence,  might  appear 
formidable  to  his  neighbours,  but  would  have  no  avail  against 
the  enemy  he  was  about  to  encounter. 

"  The  Macedonian  soldiers,'  said  he,  "  terrible  to  behold,  and 
bristling  in  every  part  with  arms,  do  not  amuse  themselves  with 
such  idle  show  ;  their  phalanx  is  a  body  of  infantry  which  engage 
without  flinching,  and  keep  so  close  in  their  ranks  that  the 
soldiers  and  their  arms  form  an  impenetrable  bulwark :  neither 
are  they  incited  hither  from  the  hope  of  obtaining  gold  and 
silver ;  for,  nurtured  in  poverty,  and  inured  to  the  most  ex- 
cellent discipline,  pomp  and  splendour  have  no  charms  for  them. 
Are  they  hungry,  they  satisfy  their  appetite  with  the  plainest 
food — are  they  weary,  they  repose  themselves  on  the  bare 
ground,  and  in  the  daytime  they  are  always  on  their  feet.  It 
is  only  by  troops  like  themselves  their  career  is  to  be  opposed, 
and  succours  must  be  procured  from  their  own  country  to 
oppose  their  bravery  and  experience.  Send  thither,  then,  all 
this  useless  gold  and  silver  ^which  I  see  here,  and  purchase 
formidable  soldiers." 

Darius  was  naturally  of  a  mild  and  tractable  disposition ;  but 
he  had  beeui  so  spoiled  by  good  fortune  and  the  pomp  and 
flattery  with  which  he  was  surrounded,  and  which  are  but  too 
apt  to  corrupt  and  harden  the  best  disposed,  that  instead  of 
valuing  as  he  ought  this  sage  and  prudent  counsel,  he  was 
offended  at  the  freedom  and  boldness  of  the  address,  and  so  far 
yielded  to  the  impulse  of  his  evil  suggestions  as  to  give  orders  for 
the  putting  to  death  a  man  who  was  at  that  very  time  his  guest, 
and  wbo  had  fled  to  him  for  protection.  But  even  this  cruel  treat- 
ment could  not  silence  the  natural  independence  and  tone  of  free- 
dom of  the  Grecian,  who,  as  he  was  taken  to  execution,  called 
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oat  aloud, ''  My  avenger  is  at  hand ;  theveijman  in  opposition 
to  whom  I  gave  you  counsel ;  and  he  will  soon  punish  you  for 
despisiDg  it.  As  for  you,  Darius,  in  whom  prosperity  has 
wrought  so  sudden  a  change,  you  will  teach  posterity  that  when 
once  men  abandon  themselves  to  the  delusions  of  Fortune,  she 
soon  erases  from  their  minds  all  the  seeds  of  goodness  imi- 
planted  in  them  by  nature."  Darius  soon  repented  having 
put  to  death  so  valuable  a  person;  and  experienced,  when 
too  late,  the  truth  of  all  he  had  told  him. 

The  courtiers  and  flatterers  of  Darius  persuaded  him  that 
Alexander  8  long  delay  in  coming  up  with  them  was  owing  to 
fear  and  dread  of  meeting  him,  for  they  had  not  heard  of  his 
illness  ;  and  urged  him  to  use  no  delay  in  coming  up  with  the 
Macedonian  army  whilst  in  the  narrow  passes,  where  it  would 
be  impossible  for  them  to  escape.  This  advice,  which  his  cour- 
tiers well  knew  was  in  unison  with  his  own  views  and  wishes, 
decided  him  to  go  at  once  in  search  of  Alexander ;  whereupon, 
sending  his  treasures  with  his  most  precious  moveables  to 
Damascus,  a  city  in  Syria,  he  marched  with  his  immense  army 
and  attendants  towards  Cilicia. 

Alexander  meanwhile,  who  was  sufficiently  recovered  to  be 
again  in  motion,  and  having  offered  splendid  sacrifices  to  Escu- 
lapius  in  gratitude  for  his  recovery,  set  out  from  Sardis  to 
meet  Darius,  whom  he  knew  to  be  on  his  march.  The  two 
armies  came  up  with  each  other  near  the  city  of  Issus.  When 
Darius  was  informed  of  Alexander's  approach,  he  could 
scarcely  credit  it ;  for  he  had  been  led  to  believe  that  he  fled 
before  him,  and  was  endeavouring  to  make  his  escape ;  when, 
therefore,  he  found  he  was  really  at  hand  and  preparing  for 
battle,  he  and  his  troops  were  thrown  into  the  greatest 
confusion,  having  so  little  time  to  prepare,  and  ran  to  their 
arms  with  great  precipitation  and  disorder.  Alexander,  who 
had  greatly  desired  to  meet  the  Persians  among  some  of  the 
passes,  where  they  would  derive  little  advantage  from  their 
superiority  of  numbers,  was  overjoyed  to  meet  with  them  on 
so  favourable  a  spot  as  the  city  of  Issus,  which  was  bounded  by 
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monntainB  on  one  side  and  tHe  sea  on  tbe  otber.  He  drew  up 
his  army — which  was  very  small  in  comparison  with  that  of 
Darius — so  as  to  prevent  its  being  surrounded,  and  in  order 
to  derive  the  utmost  advantage  from  bis  favourable  position. 
Whereas  Darius  was  encumbered  and  embarrassed  by  his 
immense  numbers,  the  greatest  part  of  whom  were  of  no  ser- 
vice  to  him  on  account  of  the  narrowness  of  the  spot.  It  is 
related,  that  Alexander  now  that  he  was  on  the  point  of 
hazarding  all  on  one  blow,  and  that  the  moment  was  at  length 
arrived  which  was  to  decide  the  fate  of  the  two  empires,  felt 
considerable  emotion :  the  more  Fortune  had  favoured  him 
hitherto,  the  more  he  now  dreaded  her  frown.  But,  on  the 
other  side,  his  courage  revived  from  the  reflection  that  the 
reward  of  his  toils  exceeded  the  danger  of  them ;  and,  though 
he  was  uncertain  with  regard  to  the  victory,  he  hoped  to  die 
gloriously  and  like  Alexander.  However,  he  kept  these 
thoughts  to  himself,  not  to  dispirit  his  troops,  whom  he 
addressed  previous  to  the  onset,  riding  along  the  ranks  and 
addressing  himself  to  the  principal  ofl&cers  by  name,  exhorting 
them  to  signalize  themselves  and  behave  worthy  their  former 
renown  and  achievements.  He  reminded  the  Greeks  of  the 
battles  of  Marathon,  of  ThermopylsB  and  Salamis,  by  which 
their  ancestors  had  acquii^d  immortal  glory :  the  Macedonians 
' — of  the  victories  they  had  gained  in  Europe,  and  the  still 
recent  battle  of  the  Qranicus ;  and  the  Ulyrians  and  Thracians, 
who  had  been  accustomed  to  live  by  plunder  and  rapine,  he 
stimulated  by  pointing  to  the  enemy's  army,  every  part  of 
which  shone  with  gold  and  purple,  desiring  them  to  push  for- 
ward and  strip  those  women — for  so  he  called  them  in  contempt 
of  their  ornaments — and  exchange  at  once  their  own  moun- 
tains covered  with  snow  and  ice  for  the  smiling  plains  of 
Persia. 

At  the  first  onset  the  barbarians  showed  considerable 
bravery ;  but  they  could  not  stand  the  shock  of  the  Mace- 
donian phalanx.  Alexander  engaged  in  the  foremost  ranks. 
The  chief  object  of  his  attack  was  Darius,  who,  beixig^  %«e^^^ 
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a  high  chariot,  was  conspicuous  to  the  whole  army.  Alexander 
was  anxious  to  take  him  alive ;  or,  at  any  rate,  to  kill  him  with 
his  own  hand.  The  officers  of  Darius,  on  their  side,  were 
anxious  to  gather  round  and  defend  him.  Alexander  and 
Darius  were  engaged  hand  to  hand,  and  Alexander  received  a 
slight  wound,  according  to  some  historians,  from  the  hand  of 
Darius  himself.  At  length  the  horses  that  drew  the  chariot  of 
Darius,  being  covered  with  wounds,  began  to  prance  about,  and 
threatened  to  overturn  the  king ;  who,  fearing  he  might  fall 
alive  into  the  hands  of  his  enemies,  leaped  down  and  mounted 
another  chariot.  This  was  the  signal  for  a  general  flight.  The 
barbarians  gave  way  in  every  direction ;  some  ran  into  the 
woods  and  amongst  the  mountains ;  others  struck 
^'^'  into  the  high  road  and  made  directly  for  Persia ; 

whilst  a  small  number  returned  to  the  camp.  About  8,000 
Ghreeks,  who  had  been  in  the  service  of  Darius,  retired  with 
their  officers  at  their  head  over  the  mountains  to  Tripoli,  in 
Syria ;  where,  finding  the  transports  which  had  brought  them 
over,  but  which  since  they  left  them  had  got  on  shore,  they  re- 
fitted as  many  as  would  serve  their  purpose  and  returned  home. 
When  Darius  saw  his  army  thus  put  to  the  rout,  he  got 
down  from  his  second  chariot,  threw  down  his  bow,  shield  and 
royal  mantle,  and,  mounting  a  fleet  horse,  fled  with  precipita- 
tion, pursued  by  Alexander,  who  was  very  desirous  of  taking 
him  alive.  But  after  following  him  some  time  in  rough  and 
craggy  places,  and  finding  it  impossible  to  overtake  him,  he 
returned  to  the  enemy's  camp,  which  was  already  in  possession 
of  his  own  soldiery.  Then,  taking  off  his  armour,  he  went 
straight  to  the  bath,  saying  to  those  about  him,  '*  Let  us  go 
and  refresh  after  the  fatigues  of  the  field  in  the  bath  of 
Darius."  "  Say  rather,"  said  one  of  his  friends,  "  in  the  bath 
of  Alexander ;  for  the  goods  of  the  conquered  are  undoubtedly 
yours/*  That  same  evening  Alexander  invited  the  grandees 
and  chief  officers  of  his  court  to  a  feast,  notwithstanding  his 
wound,  which,  however,  was  slight.  Just  as  they  were  sitting 
down  to  table  thej  heard  a  great  noise  proceeding  from  a 
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neighbonriiig  tent,  intermingled  with  groans,  whicli  alarmed 
all  the  company ;  and  the  soldiers  who  were  upon  guard  ran  to 
arms,  apprehending  an  insurrection.  But  it  was  found  to  pro- 
ceed from  the  tent  in  which  were  the  ladies  of  Darius*s  court : 
his  queen  and  mother,  with  the  princesses  his  daughters,  and 
his  little  son,  all  of  whom,  according  to  the  custom  of  the  Per- 
sians, had  accompanied  the  army,  but  were  in  camp  during 
the  battle.  A  rumour  had  reached  them  that  Darius  was  killed, 
and  they  were  bewailing  his  loss  with  loud  cries  and  lamenta- 
tions. Alexander,  it  is  said,  was  greatly  affected  at  hearing 
this,  and  sent  Leonatus,  one  of  his  principal  courtiers,  to  con- 
tradict the  report. 

The  victory  of  Issus  was  decisive.  Prom  that  time  Darius 
was  never  able  to  make  any  effectual  resistance  against  Alex- 
ander, and  although  Tyre  and  a  few  other  cities  were  reduced 
with  difficulty,  yet  the  greater  number  opened  their  gates  at 
once  to  him,  until  the  whole  of  Asia  was  finally  subjugated.  A 
few  days  afber  the  battle  Alexander  marched  straight  to 
Damascus,  whither  Darius  had  sent  the  greater  part  of  his 
treasures.  The  governor  of  that  city,  having  nothing  further 
to  expect  from  his  own  sovereign,  wrote  to  A.lexander,  offering 
to  deliver  all  up  into  his  hands ;  and  the  next  day,  that  he 
might  cover  his  treason  under  some  specious  pretext,  he  set  out 
with  the  money  and  richest  stores,  pretending  they  were  not 
safe  in  the  city,  and  that  he  would  take  them  to  a  place  of  greater 
security;  but  no  sooner  were  they  attacked  by  Alexander's 
troops,  than,'pretending  to  take  alarm,  he  fled ;  upon  which  those 
who  were  conveying  the  treasures  threw  them  down  and  fled 
also.  The  fields  were  strewn  with  the  gold  and  silver  intended 
to  pay  the  troops ;  the  splendid  equipages  of  the  lords  and 
courtiers,  together  with  their  magnificent  tents,  and  other 
riches,  which  were  thus  all  abandoned  to  the  conqueror.  The 
wives  and  families  of  the  satraps  and  grandees  of  Persia  were 
taken  prisoners  on  this  occasion ;  many  of  them  dragging  their 
little  children  after  them. 

Among  the  captives  was  the  widow  of  Ochus,  the  ^redeQe«a»t 
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of  Darius,  together  with  the  three  young  prinoesses  her 
daughters ;  the  wife  and  son  of  the  illustrioos  general  Memnon, 
together  with  the  wife  and  son  of  Phamabaeus,  admiral  of  all 
the  coasts ;  the  wife  of  Artabasus,  the  first  lord  of  Persia,  and 
his  son  Ilioneus  ;  in  short,  there  was  scarcely  a  noble  family  in 
Persia  but  shared  in  the  general  calamity.  There  were  like- 
wise found  in  Damascus  the  ambassadors  of  the  G-recian  cities, 
particularly  of  Athens  and  LacedsBmon,  whom  Darius  thought 
he  had  placed  in  a  safe  asylum  when  he  placed  them  in  that 
city. 

Alexander,  having  safely  disposed  of  the  booty  in  Damascus, 
and  ordered  the  captives  to  be  taken  care  of,  proceeded  on  his 
march.  The  cities  of  Syria,  vnthout  even  a  show  of  resistance, 
opened  their  gates  at  his  approach.  On  his  arrival  at  Marathes 
he  received  a  letter  from  Darius,  who  appeared  not  to  have 
yet  comprehended  the  full  extent  of  l\is  calamity,  and  the  ad- 
vantage gained  by  the  conqueror.  He  styled  himself  "  king," 
without  in  the  least  giving  that  title  to  Alexander,  to  whom  he 
wrote  in  a  dictatorial  style,  commanding,  rather  than  entreating, 
him  "  to  name  a  sum  by  way  of  ransom  for  his  mother,  wife, 
and  children;  challenging  him  to  decide  their  dispute  with 
regard  to  empire  in  one  battle,  to  which  each  party  should  bring 
an  equal  number  of  troops ;  but  advising  him  rather  to  rest 
contented  with  the  kingdom  of  his  ancestors,  instead  of  in- 
vading that  of  another,  and  proposing  that  henceforth  they 
should  live  as  good  friends  and  allies — that  he  himself  was 
ready  to  pledge  himself  to  the  observance  of  these  articles  and 
to  receive  that  of  Alexander." 

To  this  gasconade,  so  absurd  under  his  circumstances,  and 
the  only  apology  for  which  was  his  ignorance  of  the  real  extent 
of  his  degradation,  Alexander  replied,  "  that  the  ancient  Darius, 
his  predecessor,  had  in  former  times  entirely  ruined  the  G-reeks 
who  inhabited  the  coasts  of  the  Hellespont — ^that  he  even 
crossed  the  seas  in  order  to  carry  the  war  into  the  very  heart  of 
Macedonia  and  Q-reece — ^that  after  him  Xerxes,  at  the  head  of  a 
powerhl  armj  of  barbarians,  made  another  descent  into  QreecOi 
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"With  a  view  of  conquering  it ;  but,  being  overcome  in  a  naval 
engagement,  he  fled,  leaving  behind  him  a  general  and  army, 
who  plundered  their  cities  and  laid  waste  their  plains — ^that  his 
own  father,  Philip,  had  been  assassinated  by  wretches  in  the 
pay  and  alliance  of  Persia,  and  that  a  price  had  even  been  set 
upon  his  own  head  by  Darius  himself."  Having  thus  repre- 
sented him  as  the  aggressor,  and  consequently  not  entitled  to 
any  &.vour,  he  nevertheless  offered  to  restore  his  wife  and  family, 
provided  he  would  apply  for  them  in  a  submissive  and  respectful 
manner,  and  concluded  his  letter  by  desiring  him,  the  next 
time  he  wrote,  to  remember  that  he  was  writing  not  only  to 
a  king,  but  to  his  king. 

Alexander  met  with  no  opposition  to  his  arms  in  Syria  and 
Phcenicia  till  he  arrived  at  Tyre.  This  city,  most  happily  situ- 
ated on  the  sea-coast,  was  at  this  time  the  centre  of  commerce, 
and  justly  entitled  "  The  Queen  of  the  Sea."  The  convenience 
of  her  ports,  and  the  character  of  her  inhabitants,  who  were 
industrious,  laborious,  and  extremely  courteous  to  strangers, 
invited  thither  merchants  from  all  parts  of  the  globe.  Tyre 
was  founded  about  240  years  before  the  building  of  the  temple 
at  Jerusalem,  by  a  colony  from  Sidon,  and  on  this  account  is 
called  by  the  prophet  Isaiah  **  the  daughter  of  Sidon,"  and  he 
also  speaks  of  her  merchants  as  princes,"  and  "  her  traffickers 
as  the  honourable  of  the  earth."  There  were  two  cities  of  that 
name.  Ancient  Tyre,  which  stood  on  the  mainland,  and  which 
had  resisted  Nebuchadnezzar  thirteen  years ;  but  being  con- 
quered by  him  the  inhabitants  retired  to  a  neighbouring  island, 
where  they  built  a  new  city,  which  soon  rose  to  still  greater 
power  and  splendour.  The  old  one,  being  nearly  destroyed, 
became  Httle  more  than  a  village,  known  by  the  name  of  PalsB 
Tyrus,  or  ancient  Tyre.  New  Tyre,  so-called  to  distinguish  it 
from  the  original  city,  was  at  the  height  of  its  prosperity  at  the 
time  Alexander  appeared  before  it.  It  was  four  miles  in  cir- 
cumference, and  situated  on  an  island  about  half  a  mile  from  the 
sea-shore,  and  surrounded  by  a  strong  wall,  160  feet  high, 
which  the  waves  of  the  sea  washed.    The  inhabitants  deemed 


Ae  city  uapg egMbJB ;  wmi  wLub  k\rmaAT^m3enmcmgfa:ptGneA 
a  dflHre  to  evler  tiieir  cit^r,  ift.  #rd0r  to  tt9>rifio0  to  Hiicriw^ 
Acj  Fsfiued  liHi  adiiuMMJik.  8iawsiiten8noMnvinOiKtnAg% 
A  couRi J*  from  Trre,  ^mk  a  jpowctfid  aid  iiii|^kl]r  peopli^  vrato 
id  tfasi  tune  im  ^  city ,  ■imiiiJBg  t»  Herc«ks  aceordmg  to 
maemt  n■ita■^  aii  tiuB^  cneoanged  ibmiL  ra,  their  rgMotrnqe^ 
pronnni^  tknt  aid  aii  aaceoar.  !ft  waa  not  to  be  expeeM 
tliat  tiie  kigh  spint  of  Akiimiii,  timlinil  \j  Yarn  reeeni  tio* 
toriee,  would  pwit  up  witii  m^  aa  afirant^  and  acoordiBg^ 
ke  leaolred  on  lafing  nege  to  it  siiiiiedMelj. 

l%e  TjTiaDfi,  on  their  side,  pgepeaed  ta  reaist  him  with  tiie 
utmost  Tigonr ;  thej  fixed  machines  on  the  raatparta  and  tofwets; 
built  workriiopa  for  easting  mm  grapplea  aad  cramfj^iroBB,  and 
other  imteaments  for  ddenee^  aad  efetj  peart  of  ^e  eify  re> 
aofmded  with  Hke  noise  of  waefi»  pfeparatkna.  Alexaadei^  cm 
hk  side,  not  being  aUe  to  come  near  the  dtj  to  storm  it,  oa 
aeeonnt  of  its  being  neaiijr  sorfoanded  bj  the  sea,  rescdved  cm 
mAmg  a  djke,  the  materials  for  which  be  found  in  the  cify  of 
Old  Tyre,  and  Mount  libanas,  or  LeboHies,  which  was  not  far 
distant,  fomished  him  with  timber  firom  its  cedars.  At  first 
the  work  advanced  tbtj  rapidly,  the  soldiers  entering  npon  it 
with  great  spirit ;  bat,  as  thej  receded  farther  firom  the  shore, 
the  sea  became  deeper,  and  the  workmen  were  annojed  by  ihe 
darts  of  the  enemy,  who,  being  masters  at  sea,  came  forward  m 
boats,  and  not  onfy  attacked  them,  bat  also  rased  the  dyke  aa 
they  completed  it,  tauntang  the  soldiCTS,  and  asking  them  if 
Alexander  were  greater  than  Neptane,  and  whether  they  ex- 
pected to  prevail  over  that  god ;  saying,  contemptaoosly,  "  that 
it  was  indeed  a  noble  sight  to  see  those  renowned  conqaerors 
carrying  burdens  on  their  backs  like  so  many  beasts."  Bat  the 
soldiers  persevered,  and  at  length  the  bank  appeared  above  water 
and  began  to  approach  the  city.  By  this  time,  the  besieged, 
perceiving  the  vastness  of  the  work  which  the  sea  had  con?- 
cealed,  began  to  feel  alarmed,  and  adopted  every  invention 
and  contrivance  they  coold  think  of  to  hinder  and  ruin  the 

ork ;  and  when  it  was  nearly  completed  a  violent  storm  arose, 
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wbieh  drore  the  wares  with  such  force  against  the  bank  that  it 
gare  wf^  and  sank  as  into  an  afojss. 

Aksander  was  at  firtt  so  dismayed  by  this  aoeident,  that  he 
debated  whether  or  no  he  should  raise  the  siege.  At  length 
his  courage  and  confidence  returned,  and  with  it  that  of  the 
whole  army,  and  the  soldiers,  forgetting  the  trials  they  had 
undergone,  began  to  raise  a  new  mound,  at  which  they  worked 
incessantly.  The  siege  continued  for  seven  months,  with  various 
success,  and  so  vigorous  was  the  defenoe  that  Alexander 
was  more  than  onoe  on  the  point  of  abandoning  it;  but, 
considering  that  it  would  be  a  great  blemish  on  his  reputation 
should  he  leave  Tyre  unsubdued  behind  him,  and  thus  prove 
to  the  woi4d  that  he  was  not  invincible,  be  made  one  last  and 
desperate  effort,  by  a  combixied  attack  on  the  city,  with  all  his 
troops,  by  sea  and  land.  Tke  Tyrians,  asfter  defending  themselves 
wH^  incredible  valour,  were  obHged  to  yield,  and  Alexander  and 
his  soldiers  entered,  when  an  indiscriminate  slaughter  of  the  in- 
habitants commenced.  Some  of  them  fled  to  the  temples,  implor- 
ing the  assistance  of  the  gods;  others  cdiut  themselves  up  in  their 
houses,  preferring  a  voluntary  death  to  the  sword  of  the  Con- 
queror ;  whilst  others  rushed  on  the  enemy,  resolved  to  sell  their 
lives  as  dearly  a«  possible.  The  slaughter  on  this  occasion  was 
immense ;  for  the  Macedonians,  highly  exasperated  at  the 
lengthened  resistance  of  the  besieged,  ran  up  and  down  the  city, 
putting  all  to  the  sword,  without  regard  to  age  or  sex.  Having 
massacred  the  inhabitants,  they  set  fire  to  the  city 
^^'  '  itself,  which  was  burnt  to  the  ground ;  and  thus 
was  fulfilled  the  predictions  of  ike  prophet  Isaiah,  who  had 
foretold  its  destruction  nearly  400  years  before. 

After  the  lapse  of  a  few  years.  Tyre  was  again  rebuilt ;  and 
though  she  never  regained  her  former  power  and  splendour,  yet 
she  was  a  considerable  and  flourishing  city  at  the  beginning  of 
the  Christian  era,  and  continued  so  for  some  centuries ;  till, 
becoming  successively  the  prey  of  the  Saracens  and  Turks,  it 
was  at  length  reduced  to  a  few  miserable  huts,  inhabited  by- 
poor  fishermen  and  their  families,  until  she  literally  became  a 

q2 
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rock  whereon  for  fishers  to  dry  their  nets,  in  fulfilment  of  that 
most  remarkable  prophecy  of  Ezekiel  more  than  eighteen  cen- 
turies before ;  wherein  it  was  dechired  that  she  should  be  made 
like  the  top  of  "  a  rock,  a  place  for  the  spreading  of  nets  in 
the  midst  of  the  sea.'' 

From  Tyre  Alexander  marched  straight  to  Jerusalem,  against 
which  city  he  was  much  incensed ;  because,  when  he  sent  to 
them,  in  common  with  the  rest  of  the  cities  and  proyinces 
on  his  march,  to  furnish  contributions  and  provisions  fi)r  his 
army,  the  Jews  desired  to  be  excused  from  sending  any; 
alleging  as  a  reason  that,  haying  taken  the  oath  of  fidelity  to 
Darius,  they  could  not  assist  any  other  sovereign  against  him. 
Alexander  therefore  proceeded  to  their  city,  breathing  anger 
and  revenge.  In  this  extremity  Jaddus,  the  high  priest,  who 
governed  under  the  Persians,  gave  orders  for  the  offering  up  of 
prayer  and  sacrifices  to  implore  the  assistance  of  the  Almighty. 
The  following  night  he  had  a  dream,  in  which  the  Lord  appeared 
to  him  and  commanded  him  to  go  forth  in  his  purple  robes  to 
meet  Alexander,  with  all  the  priests  dressed  also  in  their  vest- 
ments, and  all  the  rest  clothed  in  white,  and  not  to  fear  any  evil 
from  that  king,  for  he,  the  Lord,  would  protect  them;  Jaddus 
punctually  obeyed  the  command;  and  the  next  day  the  whole  pro- 
cession marched  out  of  the  city  to  an  eminence  called  Sapha, 
which  commanded  a  view,  not  only  of  the  city  and  temple  of 
Jerusalem,  but  also  of  the  whole  plain ;  and  here  they  waited  the 
arrival  of  their  formidable  enemy.  The  Syrians  and  FboBnicians 
who  were  enlisted  iu  Alexander's  army,  and  who  bore  a  mortal 
hatred  to  the  Jews,  not  doubting  from  the  wrath  and  indigna- 
tion of  that  prince  but  he  would  punish  the  high  priest  in  an 
exemplary  manner,  were  overjoyed  with  the  expectation  of 
feasting  their  eyes  with  the  disgrace  and  ruin  of  a  people  to- 
wards whom  they  felt  such  an  implacable  enmity.  But  how 
great  was  their  astonishment  to  see  Alexander,  when  the  Jews 
came  forward  in  all  the  pomp  above  described,  the  moment  he 
perceived  the  high  priest,  on  whose  mitre  and  forehead  a  golden 
plate  was  fixed,  on  which  the  name  oi  5fe\iw^\v  "was  written, 
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adyance  towards  him  with  an  air  of  the  most  profound  respect, 

adoring  the  august  name  in  front,  and^  bowing  his  body,  salute 

him  with  a  religious  veneration.    The  spectators  could  scarcely 

beliere  their  eyes,  and  knew  not  how  to  account  for  a  change 

80  extraordinary ;  and  his  friend  Farmenio  enquired  how  it  came 

to  pass  that  he,  who  was  adored  by  everyone,  should  adore  the 

high  priest  of  the  Jews.    Alexander  then  told  them  that  before 

he  left  his  own  country,  his  mind  intently  fixed  on  the  Persian 

war,  he  had  a  dream,  in  which  this  very  man,  dressed  in  the 

same  robes,  appeared  to  him  and  exhorted  him  to  banish  every 

fear ;  bidding  him  cross  the  Hellespont  boldly,  for  that  Q-od 

would  give  him  victory  over  the  Persians  ;  that  as  soon  as  he 

saw  the  priest  he  knew  him  to  be  the  same  as  he  had  seen  in 

his  dream ;  but  it  was  not  he  whom  he  adored,  but  that  God 

whose   servant  he  was,  and  imder  whose  command  and  the 

immediate  guidance  of  heaven  he  was  firmly  persuaded  he  had 

undertaken  this  war. 

After  this,  Alexander  accompanied  Jaddus  and  his  brethren 

to  Jerusalem ;  where,  under  their  direction,  and 
A  M  3672.  .  . 

according  to  the  manner  prescribed  by  them,  he 

sacrificed  to  the  Lord  in  the  temple. 

After  this  the  high  priest  showed  Alexander  those  passages 

in  the  prophecy  of  Daniel  which  related  to  himself;  explaining 

how,  more  than  two  centuries  before,  that  prophet  had  very 

clearly  described  him  in  a  vision  which  he  saw  in  Shushan,  the 

palace ;  where,  under  the  figure  of  a  ram  and  a  he-goat,  he 

describes  the  two  kingdoms  of  Persia  and  Greece ;  the  former 

being  pointed  out  by  a  ram  with  two  homs,the  one  higher  than 

the  other,  which  the  prophet  himself,  as  revealed  to  him  by  the 

angel  Gabriel,  designated  to  signify  the  two  kings  or  kingdoms 

of  Media  and  Persia ;  and  whereas  the  horn  which  came  up 

last  was  higher  and  more   powerful  than  the  former  one, — 

so  the  kingdom  of  Persia  far  exceeded  that  of  Media  in  power 

and  splendour.     This  ram  was  seen  pushing  westward,  and 

northward,  and  southward, — so  the  Persians  extended  their 

conquests  in  those  directions ;  namely,  agaixiQ)tt\iQ%c^>3ti\sxi%  \i^ 

^Ae  north,  the  Egyptiam  to  the  Boutli,  aad.  tVift  Qnce^^  ^^V 
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ward.  A  ram  was  used  as  the  lymbol  of  Fonia ;  and  it  is 
Bomewhat  remarkable  that  a  ram's  head  with  two  horns,  one 
higher  than  the  other,  is  exhibited  in  different  parts  of  the 
ancient  Fersepdis.  The  high  priest  Mkewise  explained  to  him 
how  he,  Alexander,  was  described  under  i^e  figure  of  a  goat. 
The  Macedonian  people  haying  been  originally  styled  tiie  goat's 
people,  owing,  it  is  said,  to  the  following  circumatance.  When 
Caranus,  their  founder,  went  with  a  number  of  exiled  Gbeeks  in 
search  of  a  new  abode,  he  was  directed  by  an  oracle  to  take  the 
goats  for  his  guide.  Happening  whilst  on  his  route  to  see  a  herd 
of  goats  flying  from  a  storm,  he  followed  them  till  they  stopped, 
and  there  halting  with  his  companions  he  built  a  city,  which  he 
called  Ege,  or  JBgea,  the  goat's  town ;  adopting  the  goat  aa  his 
ensign  or  standard.  This  city  afterwards  became  the  capital  or 
seat  of  empire,  and  was  used  as  the  burying-place  of  the  Mace- 
donian kings.  Alexander  could  not  &il  to  be  siaruck  with  the 
remarkable  coincidence,  amounting  to  a  verification  of  the  pre- 
diction respecting  the  two  countries  thus  described ;  in  which 
Persia,  under  the  figure  of  a  ram,  and  himself,  the  king  of 
Greece,  at  the  head  of  all  the  G-recian  forces,  as  a  powerful  he- 
goat,  came  from  the  east  with  such  celerity  as  scarcely  to  touch 
the  ground,  and  running  at  the  ram  in  "  the  fury  of  his  power, 
brake  his  two  horns  and  cast  him  down  to  the  ground ;  and 
there  was  none  to  deliTcr  the  ram  out  of  his  hand." 

The  whole  of  the  prophecy  was  not  yet  completed,  inasmuch 
as  Darius  was  not  completely  subdued.  Yet  Alexander,  no 
doubt,  had  learned  sufficient  to  assure  him  that  he  was  re- 
markably alluded  to  in  the  prophecy,  and  felt  afresh  convinced 
that  his  movements  were,  unconsciously  to  himself,  under 
divine  guidance ;  and  tiiat  having  been  accomplished  thus  far,  he 
was  under  no  mistrust  as  to  its  entire  fulfilment ;  indeed,  so 
great  a  change  had  his  views  and  intentions  with  regard  to  the 
Jews  and  their  city  undergone  in  consequence,  that  before  he  left 
he  desired  them  to  ask  any  favour  they  would.  Whereupon  they 
requested  that  he  would  permit  them  to  live  according  to  the  laws 
^Jkatraocestors  had  left  them,  and  to  be  exem^^ted  on  the  seventh 
£xmi  tiie  usual  tribute,  because  csdl  >^tk\>  i««£  ^^1  ^^ss% 
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forbidden  by  their  law  to  aow  their  fields,  and  consequently  could 
have  no  harvest.  Alexander  not  only  granted  the  penoisaiou 
to  them ;  but,  at  the  request  of  the  high  priest,  be  even 
oztended  it  to  the  Jews  who  lived  in  Babylonia  $nd  Media ;  and 
further  added,  that  if  any  of  their  nation  inclined  to  enlist 
under  his  standard,  they  should  be  allowed  to  follow  their  own 
eustoms  and  observe  th^ir  own  mode  of  worship ;  and  in  oun- 
sequence  of  this  assurance  a  great  number  of  Jews  joined  his 
army. 

From  Jerusalem  Alexander  directed  his  course  towards 
!!^gypt ;  on  his  way  he  had  to  pass  the  city  of  G^a,  which  was 
the  only  inlet  into  Egypt :  he  was,  therefore,  obliged  to  pos* 
sess  himself  of  it ;  but  as  it  was  a  strong  oity»  defended  by  a 
numerous  garrison,  he  found  this  a  task  very  di£Scult.  The 
governor,  a  devoted  officer  of  Darius,  named  Betis,  was  de* 
termined  to  defend  the  city  to  the  last ;  so  that  Alexander 
was  detained  before  it  two  months.  Exasperated  at  this,  and 
at  a  wound  he  had  received  during  the  siege,  and  probably 
disposed  to  make  up  in  some  way  for  the  clemency  he  had 
in  a  measure  been  compelled  to  use  at  Jerusalem ;  he  treated 
both  the  soldiery  and  inhabitants  with  the  most  inexcusable 
barbarity,  ordering  the  men  to  be  cut  to  pieces,  and  their 
wives  and  children  to  be  sdd  as  slaves.  And  when  Betis, 
the  governor,  was  brought  a  prisoner  before  him,  instead  of 
treating  him  with  that  clemency  which  his  valour  and  faithful 
devotedness  to  his  sovereign  merited,  he  received  him  with 
taunts  and  insults.  Finding  that  this  made  no  impression  on 
Betis,  who  regarded  him  in  silence,  but  with  a  firm  and  almost 
disdainful  air,  his  rage  knew  no  bounds,  and,  commanding  his 
chariot  to  be  brought,  he  ordered  his  soldiers  to  make  holes 
through  his  heels,  and  fastening  him  to  it  with  a  rope,  he 
dragged  him  in  this  way  through  the  city  till  he  died. 

Alexander  boasted  on  this  oooaaion  having  imitated  the  eon- 
duct  of  Achilles,  from  whom  he  pretended  to  be  descended,  and 
who  had  thus  dragged  the  body  of  Hector  round  the  walls  of 
Troy ;  but  in  this  he  much  exceeded  the  \MxV>tBE\t^  oi  ksSu^^*^ 
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who  had  only  so  treated  the  body  of  Hector  after  his  death, 
whereas  Betis  was  dragged  aLive. 

But  a  long  and  uninterrupted  tide  of  success  was  already 
beginning  to  change  the  naturally  noble  and  generous  disposi- 
tion of  Alexander,  and  to  render  him  haughty,  tyrannical,  and 
cruel. 

Having  found  considerable  plunder  in  Gtusa  he  sent  it  to  his 
sister  Cleopatra  and  his  friends ;  but  especially  he  sent  his 
former  preceptor,  Leonidas,  an  immense  quantity  of  myrrh  and 
frankincense ;  for  on  a  certain  occasion,  when  Alexander  was  a 
child,  Leonidas  observing  him  throw  whole  handfuls  of  incense 
into  the  fire  at  a  sacrifice,  told  him  that  when  he  should  have 
conquered  the  country  from  whence  those  spices  came  he  might 
be  as  profuse  of  them  as  he  pleased,  but  that  until  then  he 
would  have  him  use  them  more  sparingly.  Alexander  remem- 
bered this,  and  wrote  to  him  as  follows : — "  I  send  you  a  large 
quantity  of  incense  and  myrrh,  in  order  that  you  may  no 
longer  be  parsimonious  in  your  sacrifices  to  the  gods." 

Having  stationed  a  garrison  in  Gaza  with  a  view  to  secure 
his  return,  he  proceeded  with  the  utmost  speed  into  Egypt, 
and  afber  a  rapid  march  of  seven  days,  arrived  at  Pelusium. 

Nothing  could  exceed  the  hatred  which  the  Egyptians  bore 
at  this  time  to  their  conquerors  the  Persians.  The  insults 
offered  by  Ochus  to  their  god  Apis,  which  has  been  already 
related,  were  still  fresh  in  their  memory,  and  those  Persian 
governors  who  had  been  left  in  command  over  them  con- 
tinued the  same  contempt  and  mockery  of  themselves  and 
their  religion.  As  soon,  therefore,  as  Alexander  appeared  on 
their  frontiers  they  ran  in  crowds  to  meet  him,  and  placed  them- 
selves under  his  protection. 

TVom  Pelusium  he  proceeded  to  Memphis,  where  the  go- 
vernor perceiving  there  was  no  chance  of  his  receiving  any 
help  from  Darius  his  sovereign,  and  that  resistance  would 
be  vain,  set  open  the  gates,  and  peaceably  yielded  the  city  to 
him.  He  thus  became  possessed  of  the  very  heart  of  Egypt 
i  the  least  opposition. 
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Having  thus  Bubjugated  Egypt  he  resolYed  on  building  a  city 
and  giving  it  bis  own  name.  A  spot  opposite  to  the  Isle 
of  Pharos  was  chosen  for  the  purpose,  and  he  employed  the 
celebrated  architect,  Dimocrates,  to  build  it,  who  had  ac- 
quired such  reputation,  as  has  been  already  observed,  in 
rebuilding  the  temple  of  Diana,  at  Ephesus,  which  Errostratus 
bad  burnt ;  but  he  drew  the  plan  himself,  and  marked  the 
sites  for  the  temples  and  public  squares.  This  city  came 
to  be  considered  the  finest  in  the  world,  next  to  Eome. 
Being  commodiously  situate  on  the  western  branches  of  the 
Nile,  between  the  Mediterranean  and  the  Eed  Sea ;  it  drew  all 
the  traffic  of  the  East  and  West,  and  soon  rose  to  be  the  capital 
of  Egypt. 

Whilst  superintending  the  building  of  the  city  he  made  a 
journey  to  the  temple  of  Jupiter  Ammon,  which  was  situate  in 
the  midst  of  the  deserts  of  Libya.  It  has  been  stated,  in  the 
history  of  Egypt,  that  Ham,  the  son  of  Woah,  was  the  first  who 
peopled  Egypt  and  Libya  after  the  flood,  and  that  he  came 
to  be  worshipped  as  a  Deity  in  those  countries.  He  was 
called  by  the  Greeks  Jupiter,  and  by  the  Egyptians  Ammon, 
which  two  names  were  united  in  process  of  time,  forming  the 
compound  Jupiter  Ammon.  A  temple  was  built  to  him  in  the 
midst  of  these  deserts,  on  a  beautiful  spot,  a  sort  of  oasis, 
about  ten  leagues  broad,  surrounded  by  a  shady  grove,  which 
the  rays  of  the  sun  were  unable  to  penetrate,  and  which  was 
watered  by  several  springs  of  fresh  water,  though  situate  in  the 
midst  of  an  almost  boundless  solitude. 

The  journey  was  long  and  laborious,  as  they  had  to  cross  im- 
mense plains  of  sand,  which  surrounded  them  like  a  sea,  on 
which  they  could  not  discover  a  single  shrub  or  the  least  trace  of 
vegetation.  Besides  the  fatigue  attendant  on  the  journey,  there 
was  great  danger  that  these  sands  in  the  event  of  a  high  wind, 
might  be  so  raised  as  to  overthrow  them  all,  as  had  happened  to 
part  of  the  army  of  Cambyses,  or  that  the  water  might  fail  and 
leave  them  to  perish  with  thirst.  All  these  difficulties  were 
pointed  out  to  Alexander ;  but  he  was  not  to  be  d\ve(t^4LiTcrccL\£i^ 
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purpose.  For  the  first  few  days  the  soldiers  endisred  tBeir 
fatigue  and  privations  with  great  patienee,;  but  at  length  the 
water  began  to  fail,  and  they  wera  nearly  exhausted  with 
weariness  and  the  intense  heat,  when  on  a  sudden  the  sky  was 
darkened  with  thick  clouds,  which  greatly  tempered  the  heat 
of  the  sun,  and  at  length  discharged  themselyes  in  copious 
showers,  to  the  great  relief  of  the  fainting  soldiers,  who  stood 
with  their  mouths  open  to  catch  the  precaous  drops  as  they 
felL  But  for  this  seasonable  rdief^  Alenander  would,  most 
probably,  have  lost  the  greater  number  of  his  fbUowers. 

At  the  end  of  twaLve  days  they  reached  the  temfde,  situate  in 
the  beforementioned  grove,  and  were  glad  to  seek  refireshm^it 
from  its  springs,  and  repose  themselves  in  its  shade^ 
^'^'  after  their  harassing  march.     When  Alexander  en- 

tered the  temple  he  was  received  by  the  senior  priest,  who,  either 
through  servility  or  fear,  accosted  him  as  the  son  of  Jupiter. 
Some  histonans  say,  that  being  desirous  of  addressing  him  in 
Greek,  his  own  language,  but  in  which  the  priest,  not  being 
well  skilled,  he  mistook  the  right  construction  of  the  sentence, 
which  could  be  so  turned,  that  instead  of  saying  ''  0  my  Son,''  as 
he  intended,  was  construed  to  mean  **  0  Son  of  the  G-od." 
Whichever  it  was,  Alexander  from  that  time  assumed  the  titie, 
and  ever  after,  in  all  his  letters  and  writings,  styled  himself 
Alexander,  King,  son  of  Jupiter  Ammon. 

Having  performed  the  usual  sacrifices  and  stayed  to  recruit 
himself  and  followers,  he  returned  tp  Memphis,  and  on  his  way 
back  paid  a  visit  to  his  new  city,  which  was  now  in  a  state  of 
considerable  progress,  and  began  to  take  steps  for  peopling  it, 
inviting  all  people,  of  whatever  country  or  description,  to  come 
and  settle  there,  promising  them  great  privileges,  with  the  ex- 
ercise  of  their  own  religion  and  laws.  He  stayed  at  Memphis 
till  he  had  arranged  and  settled  the  affairs  of  Egypt,  which  he 
divided  into  districts,  pladng  his  own  officers  over  them,  but  en- 
deavouring to  govern  the  people  according  to  the  rules  of 
equity  and  justice,  and  interfering  as  little  as  possible  with 
^hehr  customa  and  prejudices,  that  he  might  thus  induce  them 
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to  submit  to  his  authority,  and  prerent  a  revolt.  Having  thus 
arranged  things  to  his  own  mind,  and  seen  his  favourite  citj, 
Alexandria,  in  a  satis&ctorj  state  of  progress,  he  set  out  once 
more  on  his  march  to  the  East  in  pursuit  of  Darius. 

Whilst  on  his  march  news  was  brought  him  that  the  wi& 
of  Darius,  who  was  still  his  captive,  was  dead ;  she  was  considered 
the  most  beautiful  princess  in  the  world,  as  Darius  himself  was 
the  handsomest  of  men,  being  very  tall   and    of  a  majestic 
stature.    When  Alexander  heard  of  her  death  he 
^'^'  ordered  her  obsequies  to  be  performed   with  al^ 

possible  magnificence,  as  becmea  the  queen  of  so  great  a  prince; 
and  when  this  was  reported  to  Darius  he  was  greatly  affected 
at  the  generosity  and  attention  of  his  enemy. 

It  was  about  this  time  that  Darius  addressed  a  second  letter 
to  Alexander,  in  which  he  styled  him  king,  again  offering  terms 
of  peace ;  and,  after  reminding  him  of  the  inconstancy  of  Portune, 
and  that  although  success  had  hitherto  attended  him  in  all  his 
progress,  yet  it  was  possible  a  reverse  might  await  him,  he  made 
him,  in  addition  to  other  magnificent  proposals,  the  offer  of  his 
daughter  Statira,  a  most  beautiful  princess,  in  marriage.  On 
receiving  these  proposals  Alexander  assembled  a  council,  in 
which  he  permitted  freedom  of  speech  to  all  his  officers ;  and  on 
Parmenio  remarking  that  were  he  Alexander  he  would  accept  the 
terms,  he  replied,  "  And  so  would  I,  were  I  Parmenio." 

Alexander  continued  his  march  in  pursuit  of  Darius,  who  had 
retreated  into  the  interior  of  his  dominions,  until  he  came  to  the 
river  Tigris.  This  river  is  the  most  rapid  in  the  East,  and  derives 
its  name,  Tigris,  from  a  Persian  word  signifying  an  arrow.  The 
king  having  arrived  on  its  banks,  had  it  sounded,  in  order  to  dis- 
cover the  shallowest  part ;  but  even  here  the  water  came  up  to  the 
horses'  chests,  so  that  it  was  with  the  greatest  difficulty  they  were 
able  to  ford  it ;  and  the  foot  soldiers,  having  to  carry  not  only 
their  arms,  but  their  clothes  also,  many  of  them  had  them  carried 
away  by  the  current,  and  as  they  floated  up  and  down,  each  one 
trying  to  catch  at  his  own  things,  they  annoyed  each  other 
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exceedingly,  and  caused  the  greatest  confusion  and  uproar.  It 
was  in  vain  that  Alexander  called  to  them  with  a  loud  voice 
to  save  nothing  but  their  arms,  for  he  would  make  up  all  the 
rest — no  one  would  listen  to  him,  so  great  was  the  noise  and 
tumult.  At  length  they  reached  the  opposite  shore,  but  with  the 
loss  of  the  greater  part  of  their  baggage. 

The  following  day  the  king  ordered  them  to  prepare  for 
marching  on  the  morrow ;  but,  about  nine  in  the  evening,  there 
occurred  an  eclipse  of  the  moon,  which  struck  great  conster- 
nation into  the  soldiers,  who,  perceiving  it  to  become  first 
sullied  and  as  it  were  tinctured  with  blood,  then  entirely  lose 
its  light — and  this  on  the  eve  of  a  great  battle,  the  doubtful 
success  of  which  already  filled  them  with  disquietude — they 
broke  forth  into  great  lamentations,  imagining  that  the  heavens 
declared  against  them,  and  that  they  were  dragged  against 
their  will  to  the  extremities  of  the  earth  to  fall  a  sacrifice  to  the 
ambition  of  one  man.  Alexander  hereupon  summoned  the 
Egyptian  soothsayers  and  those  best  skilled  in  the  knowledge 
of  the  stars,  and  commanded  them  to  declare  their  opinion  of 
the  phenomenon.  They  understood  well  enough  the  nature 
and  cause  of  eclipses ;  but  it  would  have  been  useless  to  explain 
these  to  the  ignorant  soldiers.  They  therefore  replied  that 
the  sun  was  on  the  side  of  the  G-reeks,  but  the  moon  on  that 
of  the  Persians,  and  that  its  suffering  an  eclipse  betokened  that 
some  great  calamity  was  about  to  befal  that  nation.  This 
answer,  which  was  assiduously  circulated  among  the  soldiers, 
revived  their  courage  and  dispelled  their  fears,  by  giving  a  new 
turn  to  their  superstition. 

Whilst  on  the  march  Alexander  intercepted  some  letters 
from  Darius,  in  which  that  monarch  attempted  to  bribe  the 
G-recian  soldiers  either  to  kill  or  betray  him ;  whereupon  he 
proposed  to  some  of  his  counsellors,  reading  these  letters  in  a 
full  assembly,  to  show  that  he  relied  as  much  on  the  fidelity  of 
the  Greeks  as  on  his  own  Macedonians.  But  Parmenio,  more 
prudent,  dissuaded  him  from  it ;  saying  that  it  was  dangerous 
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even  to  awaken  Biich  thoughts  in  the  minds  of  the  soldiers ;  for 
that  avarice  might  tempt  to  the  worst  crimes,  and  that  one 
only  was  sufficient  to  strike  the  blow. 

Alexander  came  np  with  Darius  near  Arbela,  about  four  days' 
march  &om  Babylon.  Darius,  who  had  twice  before  made 
overtures  for  peace,  now  made  one  last  attempt  to  terminate 
their  differences  amicably,  in  which  he  not  only  renewed  his 
former  proposals,  but  added  others  to  them  still  more  advan- 
tageous ;  but  Alexander — who  felt  that  the  advantage  was  on 
his  own  side,  and  that  Darius  would  not  have  sued  for  peace 
but  from  an  apprehension  of  defeat,  and  incensed  withal  at  his 
base  attempts  to  bribe  even  his  own  soldiers  to  betray  him — 
cut  the  matter  short  by  telling  him,  **  that  the  world  would 
not  bear  two  suns,  neither  two  sovereigns." 

This  answer  has  been  lauded  by  many  as  indicating  greatness 
of  mind ;  but  it  certainly  savoured  much  more  of  a  vain  and 
haughty  ambition ;  and,  indeed,  Alexander  was  beginning  to 
feel  intoxicated  with  his  great  and  unparalleled  success,  and 
which  continued  to  show  itself  more  and  more  in  his  conduct. 
Darius,  finding  all  hopes  of  coming  to  terms  at  an  end,  began 
to  prepare  for  battle.  He  drew  up  his  army  in  a  plain  of 
considerable  extent,  that  he  might  have  full  room  for  his 
chariots  and  cavalry,  and  not  be  straitened,  as  was  the  case 
when  fighting  among  the  passes  of  Cilicia.  He  caused  the 
ground  to  be  levelled  and  strewed  with  crows'  feet,  a  small  in- 
strument so-called  from  its  having  iron  spikes,  used  by  the 
Persians  in  war,  and  which,  running  into  the  horses'  feet, 
annoyed  their  adversaries  exceedingly,  and  not  unfirequently 
turned  the  victory  in  their  favour. 

The  battle  was  fought  near  a  village  called  Gaugamela,  or 
the  "  Camel's  House,"  so  named  because  one  of  the  Persian 
kings — Darius,  the  son  of  Hystaspes — having  escaped  from  his 
enemies  by  the  swiftness  of  the  camel  on  which  he  rode,  placed 
her  there,  and  appointed  certain  revenues  for  her  maintenance ; 
but  it  has  always  gone  by  the  name  of  the  battle  of  Arbela,  on 
account  of  that  being  the  most  considerable  ^lae^. 
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The  night  before  the  battle  Alexander   assembled  all  his 
general  officers,  saying  thme  was  no  oocasion  for  his  wMlrwy 
a  long  speech,  the  remembrance  of  their  past  rictoriea  being 
sniBeient  to  animate  them,  desired  them  to  haTe  everjtiiing 
in  iMidiness  for  the  following  day,  and  to  eneoorage  the  soldieni 
by  their  example  and  stedfastness.    Farmenio  advised  him  to 
attack  the  enemy  by  night,  as  by  thus  taldng  them  at  uiawaiw 
asid  in  the  dark  he  wonld  hare  a  better  chance  d  success ; 
but  he  answered,  loud  enough  for  all  present  to  hesr,  that  it 
did  not  become  Alexander  to  steal  a  victory,  and  tiiat  he  was 
resolved  to  fight  and  conquer  in  the  broad  daylight.     He  gave 
orders  for  the  soldiers  to  retire  to  rest  early,  that  they  might 
be  ready  for  the  fatigues  of  the  coming  day ;  but  he  himself  sat 
up  late,  revolving  in  his  mind,  not  without  ooDsiderable  emotion^ 
the  oonsequenees  ct  the  ensuing  battle,   and  when  he  went 
to  bed  it  was  some  time  before  he  could  sleep.    Towarda 
morning,  however,  he  slept  so  profoundly   that    when    his 
generals  came  to  his  tent  at  day-break  to  receive  orders,  they 
were  surprised  to  find  him  not  awake,  whereupon  they  com* 
maaded  the  solctiers  of  their  own  accord  to  take  some  refresh- 
ment.   Farmenio  at  length  awakened  him,  when,  taking  his 
arms,  he  mounted  his  horse,  and,  riding  up  and  down  the  ranks,, 
exhorted  the  soldiers  to  behave  gallantly,  and,  if  possible,  sur- 
pass their  former  fame.     The  army  of  Darius,  on  the  contrary, 
fearful  of  being  attacked  unawares,  had  been  under  arms  all 
the  night,  which  proved  a  great  disadvantage  to  them  in  the 
engagement,  as  they  were  exhausted  for  want  of  rest. 

When  the  two  armies  were  drawn  up  in  battle  array  there 
was  a  great  difference  between  them  as  to  numbers  ;  that  of 
Darius  consisting  of  600,000  foot,  and  40,000  horse ;  but  that 
of  Alexander  was  only  40,000  foot,  and  about  8,000  horse.  The 
soldiers  of  Alexander  were  full  of  fire  and  courage,  and  ani- 
mated by  the  remembrance  of  their  late  victories ;  whereas 
the  Persians  were  not  only  deficient  in  both,  but  depressed  under 
a  sense  of  their  iU-success^-thus  resembling  an  empty  phan- 
^om  rather  than  a  real  army. 
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Ib^  finrt  care  of  Alexander  was  to  avoid  the  aeyeral  pkqe9 
where  the  ctowb'  £det  were  hid ;  and,  haying  had  them  accurately 
pointed  out  to  him,  he  drew  his  armf  as  far  as  poasible  from  thu^ 
apol^  and  which  had  abo  the  advantage  of  drawing  off  DariBS 
from  the  spot  he  had  with  bo  much  oare  caused  to  be  levelled, 
and  of  fighting  him  on  more  rough  and  uneven  ground,  where 
hia  superiority  of  numbers  ooi&ld  not  so  well  avail  him.  Darius 
»ade  several  attempts  to  surround  the  army  of  Alexander,  but 
the  latter  had  foreseen  this,  and  was  prepared  to  guard  against 
it.  When  the  scythed  chariots  of  the  Persians,  on  which  they 
placed  grea4;  dependenoe,  attacked  the  Macedonian  phalanx  in 
the  hope  of  breaking  it,  the  soldiers,  striking  their  swords 
againet  their  bucklers,  made  a  terrible  noise;  which  so  frightened 
the  Persian  horses  that  many  of  them  turned  back,  carrying 
destruction  amongst  their  own  troops ;  others,  laying  hold  of 
the  bridles,  pulled  off  the  riders,  and  thus  prevented  their  pro- 
ceeding ;  and  to  such  of  the  chariots  as  could  not  be  stopped,  the 
battalions  opened,  as  they  had  been  commanded  to  do,  and  let 
thesa  pass,  and  thus  they  did  them  little  injury^ 

In  this  battle,  as  in  a  former  one,  Alexander  and  Darius  were 
personally  opposed  to  each  other.  Alexander  was  on  horseback, 
but  Darius  in  his  chariot ;  they  were  both  surrounded  with 
theiar  bravest  officers  aiid  soldiers,  each  desirous  of  saving  the 
Kves  of  their  respective  princes  at  the  hazard  of  their  own. 
The  battle  was  proportionately  ohstinate  and  fierce,  when 
Alexander,  having  wounded  the  equeiry  of  Darius  with  a 
javelin,  both  Persians  and  Macedonians  imagined  the  king  was 
killed,  upon  which  the  latter  set  up  a  shout  of  victory,  and  the 
former  brake  out  into  loud  and  dismal  wailings.  The  relations 
of  Darius  who  were  on  his  lefb  hand  immediately  fled,  but  those 
on  the  right,  taking  him  into  the  centre  of  their 

'^'  '  body,  maintained  the  combat  awhile  longer,  till 
perceiving  the  Persians  retire,  and  tiieir  ranks  thinning,  they 
gave  way  also,  and  Darius,  turning  about  his  chariot,  fled 
with  the  rest. 

Alexander  pursued  him  with  all  spe^d,  hoping  to  ^^vu^  \vSsk 
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porson  and  thus  put  an  end  to  the  war ;  but  when  he  had  nearly 
overtaken  him  he  receired  advice  from  Parmenio  that  he  was 
in  danger  of  being  surrounded,  whereupon  he  was  obliged  to 
give  up  the  pursuit,  though  with  great  reluctance,  and  complain- 
ing against  Fortune,  who  had  thus  a  second  time  befriended 
Darius  in  his  flight.     When   the  Persians  heard  that  thei^ 
monarch  had  fled,  victory  was  not  long  doubtful ;  they  soon 
gave  way :  which  Alexander  perceiving,  again  returned  in  pursuit 
of  Darius.    He  came  up  with  him  at  Arbela,  which  he  had 
just  reached  with  all  his  baggage.     Darius  finding  himself  thus 
hotly  pursued  pressed  on  with  all  speed,  leavinghis  treasure  a 
prey  to  the  enemy,  even  to  his  bow  and  shield.    Alexander  lost 
in  this  battle  1200  men,  mostly  horse ;  there  fell  on  the  side 
of  the  Persians  800,000.    The  battle  of  Arbela  was  fought  just 
ten  years  after  the  battle  of  Issus.    According  to  his  usual 
custom,  one  of  the  first  engagements  of  Alexander,  after  his 
victory,  was  to  offer  magnificent  sacrifices  to  the  gods,  after 
which  he  rewarded  such  as  had  signalized  themselves  in  battle, 
and  having  caused  the  obsequies  to  be  performed  for  the  dead, 
he  continued  his  march,  and  in  a  few  days  arrived  at  Babylon, 
the  governor  of  which  city,  being  aware  it  would  be  useless  con- 
tending against  such  a  powerful  adversary,   surrendered  at 
discretion,  and  Alexander  marched  into  Babylon  at  the  head 
of  his  whole  army  in  triumph.   The  walls  of  the  city  were  lined 
with  people  impatient  to  get  a  glimpse  of  him,  for  his  fame  had 
far  outstripped  his  march ;  and  to  such  a  length  did  they  carry 
their  admiration,  or  more  properly,  perhaps,  their  servility,  that 
they  strewed  the  streets  with  flowers,  and  burnt  frankincense 
and  other  perfumes,  on  silver  altars  on  both  sides  of  the  way. 

The  Magi  came  forth  to  meet  him  in  procession,  accompanied 
by  the  Chaldeans  and  Babylonish  soothsayers,  singing  hymns, 
according  to  the  custom  of  their  country,  and  presenting  him 
with  valuable  presents, — ^herds  of  cattle,  horses,  and  also  lions 
and  panthers,  which  were  carried  in  cages. 

Alexander  made  a  considerable  stay  in  Babylon,  which  he  con- 
templated restoring  to  its  former  beauty  and  splendour.     He 
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spent  much  time  in  conversing  with  the  wise  men,  especially  with 
the  Chaldeans,  who  had  for  many  centuries  applied  themselves  to 
the  study  of  astronomy.  They  presented  him  with  observations 
taken  by  their  predecessors  in  that  science  during  a  period  of 
nearly  2,000  years,  and  which  went  as  far  back  as  the  reign  of 
Nimrod,  whom  the  Chaldeans  worshipped  as  a  god,  under  the 
name  of  Belus.  These  he  sent  home  to  his  friend  and  master, 
Aristotle.  At  the  instigation  of  the  Chaldeans  and  the  Magi  he 
gave  orders  for  rebuilding  the  temple  of  Belus,  which  had  been 
destroyed  in  the  former  wars  of  Babylon,  as  well  as  several 
other  temples,  and  devised  plans  for  the  restoration  of  the 
city,  as  will  be  seen  hereafter.  The  long  sojourn  in  Babylon 
was  very  prejudicial  to  Alexander's  troops,  who  abandoned 
themselves  to  luxuries  and  pleasures  which  greatly  ener- 
vated them,  and  rendered  them  unfit  for  the  hardships  and 
rude  toils  of  war.  At  length  he  set  forward,  and,  after  a  march 
of  seventy  days,  arrived  at  Susa,  the  residence  of  the  Persian 
kings,  and  from  whence  Darius  had  set  out  to  meet  him.  This 
city  contained  immense  treasures,  the  produce  of  exactions 
made  on  the  common  people  for  a  long  course  of  years, 
and  which  the  Persian  monarchs  fancied  they  were  amassing 
for  their  children  and  descendants,  but  which  in  a  single 
hour  fell  into  the  hands  of  a  foreign  conqueror.  The  governor 
of  Susa,  so  far  from  attempting  any  resistance  to  Alexander, 
hastened  to  shew  him  every  respect.  He  sent  his  own  son  to 
meet  him  and  conduct  him  to  the  city,  where  he  himself 
awaited  his  arrival  with  presents  worthy  of  a  king.  Besides 
the  treasures  of  gold  and  silver,  there  were  found  in  Susa  large 
quantities  of  the  Hermione  purple,  considered  the  finest  in 
the  world,  and  which,  though  it  had  been  treasured  up  two 
hundred  years,  had  lost  nothing  of  its  original  beauty  or  lustre. 
There  were  also  dromedaries  of  incredible  swiftness,  and  twelve 
elephants  which  Darius  had  caused  to  be  brought  out  of  India, — 
these  all  became  the  prey  of  the  conqueror.  Alexander  also 
found  many  of  the  rarities  which  Xerxes  had  brought  with  him 
from  Greece ;  these  he  took  an  early  opportunity  of  sending 
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back  again,  accompanied  with  nek  presents,  to  the  different 
cities  of  Greece,  to  whom  he  was  desirous  of  expressing  his 
gratitude  for  having  made  him  generalissimo  in  this  war  against 
the  Persians.  He  also  signified,  by  letter,  that  it  was  his 
desire  that  all  tyrannies  should  be  abolished,  and  that  the 
Beveral  cities  should  be  restored  to  their  liberty,  and  to  the  ezer- 
eise  of  their  ancient  rights  and  privileges.  To  the  Plateaus 
in  particular,  he  wrote,  declaring  it  his  wish  that  their  city  should 
be  rebuilt,  as  a  reward  for  the  zeal  and  bravery  with  which 
their  ancestors  had  defended  the  common  liberties  of  Greece. 
Alexander  had  brought  with  him,  as  far  as  Susa,  Sysigambia, 
the  mother  of  Darius,  together  with  his  children  and  the  rest 
of  the  captives,  whom  he  had  retained  as  his  prisoners,  but 
whom  he  had  invariably  treated  with  the  respect  and  attention 
due  to  their  rank  and  misfortunes.  The  queen  of  Darius,  as 
has  been  already  stated,  had  died  on  the  march.  On  taking 
liis  departiure  he  lefb  all  these  behind  him  in  the  city  of  Susa, 
which  was,  in  fisict,  their  home ;  and  as  a  tc^en  of  respect  at 
parting,  he  presented  Sysigambis  with  some  rich  habits  he  had 
received  from  Macedonia,  made  after  the  fashion  of  his  country, 
also  purple  stuffs,  and  other  varieties,  together  with  the  arti- 
ficers who  wrought  them;  at  the  same  time  telling  her,  by 
the  messengers,  that  in  case  she  approved  these  stuffs  she 
might  have  her  grandchildren  taught  the  art  of  weaving  them, 
by  way  of  amusement. 

Sysigambis  was  affected  even  to  tears  by  this  message,  which 
she  considered  as  an  insult  to  her  misfortunes  ;  the  working 
in  wool  being  looked  upon  by  the  Persian  women  as  the  greatest 
ignominy.  When  Alexander  was  informed  of  this,  he  hastened 
to  pay  her  a  visit,  to  explain  to  her  that  this  mistake  arose 
entirely  from  ignorance  of  their  customs,  assuring  her  that  in 
his  own  country  it  was  not  only  usual,  but  considered  highly 
meritorious,  for  ladies  of  the  greatest  distinction  to  employ 
themselves  in  those  kinds  of  work,  and  that  the  garments  he 
then  wore  were  presents  from  his  mother  and  sisters,  and 
wrought  by  them.    Then  remindinig  hec  of  the  respect  and 
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attention  with  which  he  had  invariably  treated  her,  always 
regarding  her  with  as  much  yeneration  as  though  she  had  been 
his  mother,  never  even  presuming  to  take  a  seat  in  her  presence 
till  she  had  first  invited  him,  and  observing  in  every  respect 
those  customs  and  punctilios  which  were  regarded  amongst  the 
Persians  as  due  to  a  parent  &om  a  dutiful  son, — ^he  succeeded  in 
consoling  her,  and  left  her  satisfied  as  to  the  nature  of  his 
inteptions. 

Whilst  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Susa,  Alexander  went  to 
the  river  Choaspes,  the  waters  of  which  were  of  such  an 
exquisite  flavour  that  the  Persian  kings  would  not  drink  of 
any  other ;  and  when  they  went  &om  home — if  the  distance 
was  such  as  to  admit  of  it — they  always  had  some  carried 
witii  them  in  silver  vases,  after  having  first  been  boiled.  He 
likewise  paid  a  visit  to  ihe  cdebrated  cave  at  Memnis,  near 
Babylon,  which  threw  out  &om  a  fountain  vast  quantities  of 
bitumen,  and  which  is  said  to  have  been  used  as  a  cement  in 
building  the  walls  of  that  city. 

Prom  Susa  he  pursued  his  way  across  the  country  of  the 
Uric  to  the  frontiers  of  Persia ;  but  he  had  to  encounter  more 
difficulties  than  he  had  anticipated.  Madathes,  the  governor 
of  this  province,  was  a  man  of  great  courage,  and  inflexibly  at- 
tached to  his  master.  He  resisted  his  progress  by  every  means 
in  his  power ;  and,  in  a  narrow  pass  among  the  mountains, 
Alexander  was  jxeox  losing  his  life.  The  barbarians  hurled 
down  &om  their  summits  stones  of  a  prodigious  size,  which 
destroyed  several  bands  of  soldiers  before  they  had  time  to 
retreat.  The  king  was  in  great  perplexity  at  this  adventure, 
which  threatened  for  a  time  to  stop  his  further  progress,  as 
they  were  obliged  to  pass  through  the  strait,  but  which  was 
so  narrow  that  it  was  impossible  to  escape  the  stones ;  nor 
was  there  any  mode  of  resistance,  owing  to  the  momentum 
the  height  from  which  they  fell  gave  them.  At  length,  a 
peasant  of  the  country  for  a  bribe  pointed  out  a  secret  path 
to  the  top  of  the  mountains;  when  Alexander,  sending  a 
powerful  detachment  at  night,  fell  upoxiti[i&  ^ixfiiisi'^  xyxk^^^'t  ^<^\^^ 
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of  the  darkness,  who,  thus  taken  hj  surprise,  were  not  pre- 
pared for  resistance.  And  at  the  same  time  the  army  below,  at  a 
given  signal,  with  a  great  noise  and  outcry,  and  the  glare  of 
torches,  seized  the  strait  and  succeeded  in  passing  it  before  the 
barbarians  had  time  to  recover  from  their  consternation. 

Having  with  his  usual  good  fortune  extricated  himself  firom 
this  dilemma,  Alexander  continued  his  march  to  the  ciiy  of 
Persepolis,  the  governor  of  which  hastened  to  surrender  it  to 
him.  Persepolis  was  one  of  the  most  ancient  cities  of  Persia ; 
it  had  been  built  by  Cyrus  the  G-reat,  was  the  capital  of  the 
empire,  and  the  residence  of  the  earlier  Persian  monarchs,  and 
where  they  had  been  used  to  be  crowned.  All  that  he  had  pre- 
viously possessed  himself  of  was  but  as  a  trifle  compared  with 
Persepolis,  in  which  was  laid  up,  as  in  a  storehouse,  the  wealth 
of  Persia.  It  was  the  seat  of  luxury ;  gold  and  silver  were 
never  seen  but  in  heaps,  and  the  furniture  and  other  valuables 
were  inestimable.  Alexander,  the  day  after  their  arrival,  assem- 
bled the  generals  of  his  army  and  represented  to  them  *^  that 
no  city  in  the  world  had  been  so  fatal  to  Q-reece  as  Persepolis  ; 
it  was  from  thence  those  mighty  armies  poured  which  had  over- 
flowed their  country,  and  whence  Darius,  and  afterwards  Xerxes, 
had  carried  the  flames  of  that  war  which  had  laid  waste  all 
Europe."  He  then  divided  a  considerable  part  of  the  treasure 
amongst  them,  and  gave  up  the  city  to  the  pillage  of  the 
soldiery ;  but  finding  they  were  disposed  to  commit  great 
excesses  he  commanded  them  to  stop,  and  put  an  end  to  the 
massacre  they  were  beginning  on  the  inhabitants. 

During  his  stay  at  Persepolis,  he  abandoned  himself  en- 
tirely to  rioting  and  excess ;  and  on  one  occasion,  at  a  ban- 
quet, at  which  the  guests  had  drank  immoderately,  a  woman  of 
infamous  character,  named  Thais,  a  native  of  Attica,  who  had 
accompanied  the  army  out  of  Greece,  and  who  was  one  of  the 
guests,  proposed  that  they  should  bum  the  magnificent  palace 
of  Xerxes,  who  had  formerly  burned  Athens ;  declaring  that 
she  should  rejoice  to  set  fire  to  it  with  her  own  hand,  in  order 
^bat  it  might  be  said  that  even  the  womea.  -who  had  followed 
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Al^zandei'  in  his  expedition  into  Asia  had  not  been  a  whit  be-^ 
hind  in  taking  vengeance  on  the  Persians  for  the  many  calami- 
ties they  had  inflicted  upon  Greece.  This  counsel,  which  was 
much  applauded  by  the  guests,  exactly  chimed  in  with  the 
mood  in  which  Alexander  then  was,  he  being  too  far  gone  in  his 
icups  to  be  able  to  discriminate  between  right  and  wrong,  or 
indeed  to  judge  at  all  of  his  actions  ;  and  rising  from  the  table, 
his  head  crowned  with  a  chaplet  of  flowers,  he  took  a  lighted 
torch  in  his  hand  and  proceeded  to  the  palace,  accompanied  by 
Thais  and  the  rest  of  the  company,  who,  amid  loud 
shouts  and  vociferations,  set  fire  to  it  in  several 
places  at  once.  It  was  about  midnight ;  and  the  noise  made 
by  the  rioters,  the  glare  of  the  torches,  and  the  flames  of  the 
burning  palace,  roused  the  inhabitants  from  their  sleep  and 
filled  the  whole  city  with  consternation.  Towards  morning, 
however,  as  Alexander  began  in  some  measure  to  recover  his 
senses,  he  was  seized  with  shame  and  regret  at  thus  wantonly 
destroying  such  a  magnificent  edifice,  and  did  all  in  his  power 
to  stop  the  progress  of  the  flames.  But  it  was  now  too  late  ; 
the  fire  had  proceeded  too  far  to  be  extinguished,  and  nothing 
remained  of  this  superb  and  extensive  palace  but  a  heap  of 
smoking  ruins. 

Our  English  poet,  Dryden,  has  commemorated  this  event  in 
his  celebrated  ode  on  Alexander's  feast : — 

**  Thais  led  the  way 
To  light  him  to  his  prey. 
And,  like  another  Helen, 
Fired  another  Troy.*' 

We  must  now  return  to  Darius,  who,  after  the  battle  of 
Arbela,  had  retreated  before  Alexander  into  the  interior  of  his 
dominions,  as  far  as  Ecbatana,  the  capital  of  Media.  He  was 
accompanied  in  his  flight  by  30,000  of  his  own  troops  and  about 
4,000  Greeks,  who  had  remained  faithful  to  him  through  all 
his  reverses.  The  rest  of  his  immense  army  who  had  escaped 
fled  in  diflerent  directions. 

Alexander  learning  that  Darius  waa  ia  'Ey^^\AXk&^^'t<^c:^i^^^ 
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thither  by  rapid  marches,  hoping  to  seize  him  there;  but 
the  Persian  monarch,  finding  himself  closely  pursued,  quitted 
the  city  five  days  before  his  enemy  reached  it.  Among  the 
troops  who  accompanied  him  in  his  flight  were  some  Bactrian 
cavalry,  who  were  commanded  by  Bessus,  governor  of  Bactriana. 
This  man  entered  into  a  conspiracy  with  Nabarzanes,  one  of 
the  principal  Persian  lords,  and  governor  of  the  horse,  to  seize 
Darius  and  keep  him  their  prisoner,  in  order  that,  should 
they  be  closely  pursued  by  Alexander,  they  might  surrender 
him  alive  into  his  hands,  and  thus  make  terms  for  themselves. 
The  Q-recian  troops  by  some  means  got  intelligence  of  this 
conspiracy,  which  they  communicated  to  Darius ;  at  the  same 
time  urging  him  to  pitch  his  tent  amongst  them,  and  trust 
those  on  whose  fidelity  he  might  depend  with  the  guard  of  hid 
person.  But  Darius  could  not  be  prevailed  upon  to  put  such 
an  affront  on  his  Persian  subjects,  nor  be  brought  to  believe 
they  were  capable  of  such  treachery.  He  was,  however,  but 
too  soon  made  sensible  of  it ;  for  the  traitors,  having  seized 
him  and  bound  him  in  chains,  carried  him  as  their  prisoner  to- 
wards Bactriana.  By  way  of  doing  him  honour  as  a  king,  they 
made  him  chains  of  gold,  and  treated  him  with  as  much  respect 
as  was  consistent  with  his  safe  custody. 

When  news  was  brought  Alexander  of  the  situation  of 

Darius,  and  that  he  was  in  the  hands  of  traitors,  he  hastened 

his  march  in  order  to  come  up  with  them.     Upon  hearing 

which,  Bessus  and  his  accomplices  were  seized  with  dread,  not 

knowing  in  what  light  he  might  look  upon  their  conduct ;  they 

therefore  set  Darius  on  a  horse,  and  desired  him  to  flee  with 

all  speed ;  but  he  refused,  saying  the  gods  were  about  to  revenge 

the  evils  he  had  suffered — that  Alexander  would  do  him  justice, 

and  that  he  would  rather  wait  the  approach  of  that  noble  foe 

than  accompany  a  band  of  traitors.     Seeing  his  resolution  thus 

firmly    fixed,    they  were    so   filled  with   rage  and  fear  that 

they  hurled  their   darts  at  him  until  he  fell    covered  with 

wounds,    and  to   all  appearance  lifeless.     They  then  fled  in 

different  directions  to  avoid  pursuit.     When  the  vanguard  of 
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Alexander's  army  came  up  to  the  spot  where  Darius  had  been 
left,  they  found  him  lying  in  his  chmot,  pierced  through  with 
spears,  and,  though  not  quite  dead,  drawing  near  his  end.  He 
had  strength  enough  left  to  ask  for  some  water,  which  was 
handed  to  him  by  a  Macedonian  named  Folystratus.  There  was* 
^  in  the  Macedonian  army  a  Persian  prisoner  who  acted  as  inter- 
preter. After  drinking  the- water  Darius  turned  to  the  inter- 
preter and  expressed  his  comfort  that  in  his  last  moments  he 
should  be  able  to  speak  to  some  one  who  would  be  able  to  un- 
derstand him  and  convey  his  dying  words  to  Alexander.  Then, 
taking  Polystratua  by  the  hand,  he  charged  him  to  tell  Alexander 
that  he  died  in  his  debt,  adding,  "  Give  him  thy  hand,  as  I  give 
thee  mine,  and  carry  him  in  my  name  the  only  pledge  I  am  able 
to  give  of  my  gratitude  for  the  great  humanity  he  has  exercised 
towards  my  mother,  my  wife,  and  my  children,  whose  lives  he 
has  not  only  spared,  but  has  restored  them  to  their  former  splen- 
dour ;"  and  he  besought  the  gods  not  only  to  give  victory  to  his 
arms  but  to  make  him  monarch  of  the  universe.  With  these 
words  he  breathed  his  last. 

Alexander  arrived  shortly  after,  and  at  the  sight  of  Darius's 
body,  and  being  informed  of  the  manner  in  which  he  came  by 
his  end,  he  could  not  refrain  from  tears,  and,  pulling  off  his 
military  cloak,  he  threw  it  over  the  body,  which  he  afterwards 
caused  to  be  embalmed.  He  had  it  enclosed  in  a  magnificent 
coffin,  and  sent  it  to  Sysigambis,  in  order  that  it  might  be  en- 
tombed amongst  his  ancestors,  with  the  honours  usually  paid 
to  deceased  Persian  kings. 

Thus  ignominiously  perished,  in  the  fiftieth  year  of  his  age, 
Darius  Codomanus,  a  prince  who,  at  the  commencement  of  his 
reign,  might  have  been  considered  as  the  greatest  monarch  in 
the  world,  and  at  the  summit  of  earthly  glory  and  splendour — 
one  who,  according  to  all  human  probability,  was  placed  as  far 
beyond  the  reach  of  those  sad  reverses  which  afterwards  befel 
him  as  it  was  possible  to  suppose  a  human  being  could  be. 
Considered  the  finest  and  handsomest  man  of  the  age,  anited 
to  a  princess  every  way  his  equal  in  personal  and  mental  accom- 
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plishments,  blessed  with  a  hopeful  family  of  children,  possessing 
riches  and  treasures  accumulated  during  many  successive  reigns, 
and  surrounded  by  a  pomp  and  splendour  of  which  description 
could  scarcely  convey  an  idea — who  could  have  supposed  that 
this  monarch,  whose  sway  reached  not  only  over  the  entire 
East  but  also  the  greater  part  of  the  then  knovm  world — who 
could  have  divined  that  this  powerful  and  potent  monarch  should 
have  fallen,  a  wretched  fugitive,  almost  in  the  heart  of  his  own 
dominions,  by  the  hands  of  a  band  of  traitors ;  indebted  to  a 
stranger,  a  distant  foreigner,  whose  very  language  was  unknown 
to  him,  for  a  draught  of  cold  water  to  quench  his  dying  thirst ; 
and  to-'the  kind  attentions  of  an  enemy  and  a  conqueror  for  the 
performance  of  his  funeral  rites,  and  even  for  a  mantle  to  throw 
over  his  mangled  and  deserted  corpse.  A  more  striking  example 
can  scarcely  be  evinced  of  the  transitory  nature  of  all  worldly 
grandeur,  and  the  vanity  of  earthly  bliss. 

Darius  died  about  the  112th  Olympiad,  jl.u.  3674,  and  336 
years  before  the  Christian  era.  With  him  the  Persian  empire 
ended,  after  having  existed  rather  more  than  200  years  from 
the  time  of  its  being  founded  by  Cyrus  the  Q-reat. 

By  this  event  Alexander  was  left  without  a  competitor,  and 
found  himself  master  of  the  world.  Nothing  could  now  stand 
before  him,  and  he  might  be  considered  as  the  sovereign  not 
only  of  Asia  and  all  the  East,  but  of  all  those  countries 
which  had  been  subjected  to  the  Persian  sway,  as  well  as 
Greece  and  the  greater  part  of  Europe,  as  it  was  not  pro- 
bable any  nation  or  people  would  attempt  to  offer  resistance 
to  him.  From  this  period  he  became  an  altered  man  :  instead 
of  the  moderation,  temperance,  and  simplicity,  which  had 
marked  his  early  career,  he  gave  the  rein  to  his  passions,  and 
abandoned  himself  to  pride,  luxury,  and  voluptuousness,  and  to 
all  the  vices  which  had  disgraced  the  Persian  court. 

The  course  of  life  which  Alexander  now  indulged  in  was  very 

displeasing  to  the  veterans  of  his  army,  and  the  older  Grecians 

and  Macedonians,  and  symptoms  of  disgust,  discontent  and  in- 

Bubordination,  begsaa.  to  display  themftelve^  \  particularly  on  one 
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occasion,  when  a  report  prevailed  amongst  them  that  the  king 
was  preparing  to  return  into  Macedonia.  The  soldiers,  almost 
out  of  their  senses  with  joy,  ran  to  their  tents  and  began  to  pack 
up  their  baggage  and  load  their  wagons  with  all  imaginable 
dispatch.  Alexander,  on  learning  the  cause  of  the  noise  and 
tumult  in  the  camp,  became  alarmed,  as  it  plainly  shewed  the 
earnest  desire  of  the  men  to  return  to  their  native  country. 
Having  summoned  his  principal  ofiicers,  he  presented  himself 
to  the  troops,  whom  he  addressed  in  his  usual  style  of  rhetoric— 
partly  remonstrance,  partly  entreaty — which  had  the  effect 
his  addresses  usually  had,  that  of  restoring  them  to  order  and 
tranquillity.  To  prevent  a  recurrence  of  such  scenes  he  found 
it  would  be  necessary  to  find  them  employment,  and  keep  them 
in  action.  Eor  this  purpose  he  made  incursions  among  many 
of  the  barbarous  nations  bordering  on  the  Persian  territories, 
and  penetrated  as  far  as  the  country  of  the  Scythians,  who,  since 
the  time  of  the  unsuccessful  expedition  made  against  them  by 
Darius,  had  lived  free  and  uninterrupted. 

The  king  of  the  Scythians,  hearing  of  his  approach,  sent 
ambassadors  to  demand  of  him  in  his  name  why  he  came  to 
interfere  with  them  ;  representing  how  vain  it  was  to  think  of 
subduing  a  people  whose  territories  consisted  of  immense  soli- 
tudes and  trackless  deserts  ;  reproaching  him  with  an  insatiable 
ambition  and  avarice  in  thus  coming  to  the  very  extremities 
of  the  world,  as  it  were,  in  search  of  new  dominions  and  con- 
quests ;  styling  him  the  greatest  robber  upon  earth,  and  that 
the  more  possessions  he  attained  the  more  eagerly  it  made  him 
covet  those  he  had  not. 

This  message  is  represented  to  have  made  a  very  sensible 
impression  upon  Alexander,  particularly  on  hearing  himself 
styled  a  robber,  and  the  greatest  robber  in  the  world ;  which 
however,  it  must  be  confessed,  although  it  might  sound  harshly 
in  his  ears,  was  no  more  than  the  truth ;  for  not  only  Alexander, 
but  all  conquerors  and  warriors,  deserve  to  be  regarded  in  no 
better  light :  war,  of  whatever  description,  being  nothing  less 
than  licensed  murder  and  rapine. 
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Though  Alexandei^  was  touched  with  the  message  of  the 
Scythian  ambassador,  made  in  the  name  of  his  king,  it  did  not 
deter  him  from  his  purpose :  he  penetrated  a  considerable  way 
into  their  country,  and,  making  his  wmy  cross  a  very  rapid 
riyer,  at  great  risk,  came  suddenly  on  the  barbarians,  who  thus 
could  not  avoid  a  battle. 

The  Scythians,  after  making  considerable  resistance,  were 
routed  and  put  to  flight ;  and  as  this  was  the  first  defeat  their 
nation  had  ever  sustained,  having  hitherto  been  considered  in- 
vincible, partly  on  account  of  the  great  diflficulty  there  was  in 
coming  up  with  and  attacking  them  in  their  woods  and  fastnesses, 
it  increased  the  renown  of  Alexander  and  the  Macedonians,  whom; 
it  seemed  as  though  nothing  could  stand  before.  After  this 
defeat  the  Scythians  did  not  attempt  any  ftirther  resistance,  but 
submitted  themselves  to  Alexander,  requesting  to  be  considered 
as  his  friends :  he,  therefore,  concluded  a  treaty  with  them,  and 
returned  into  Persia.  Shortly  after  this  the  traitor  Bessus,  who 
had  conspired  against  and  slain  Darius,  was  brought  to  him,  being 
delivered  up  by  some  of  his  accomplices.  Alexandier  immediately 
sent  him  to  Sisygambis,  in  order  that  she  might  inflict  such 
punishment  as  she  pleased  upon  him.  That  princess  chose  a 
mode  of  execution  truly  barbarous,  and  in  accordance  with  the 
Persian  notions  of  revenge  and  retaliation.  Pour  large  trees 
were  bent  downwards  by  main  force,  and  to  each  tree  one  limb 
of  the  traitor's  body  was  fastened ;  the  trees  were  then  suffered 
suddenly  to  recoil,  by  which  process  the  wretched  criminal  was 
severed  limb  from  limb  and  torn  into  four  quarters. 

About  this  time  a  rather  formidable  conspiracy  broke  out 
against  Alexander,  which  had  its  origin  among  his  own  coun- 
trymen in  Macedonia.  The  effeminate  and  luxurious  life  he 
now  indulged  in,  by  laying  aside  the  dress  and  manners  of  the 
Macedonian  kings,  and  imitating  the  pomp  and  splendour  of 
the  Persian  monarchs,  gave  great  offence,  not  only  to  the 
officers  and  veterans  of  the  army,  but,  when  the  news  was 
carried  into  Macedonia,  it  caused  great  discontent  amongst  all 
bia  subjects.    He,  besides  assuming  ttie'SewaMVTQfe^aadcos- 
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tume  himself,  compelled   his   generals  and  friends  to  do  tlie 
same,  and  eren  went  so  far  as  to  oblige  them  to  ^1  prostrate 
before  him  on  public  occasions,  and  do  him  homage  after  the 
Persian  fashion.    The  general  discontent  which  this  occasioned 
encouraged  Fhilotas,  the  son  of  Farmenio,  to  attempt  the  life  of 
his  master  and  the  subversion  of  his  authority.  He  was  thought 
by  some  to  have  been  instigated  to  this  by  his  father,  Parmenio, 
in  disgust  at  the  conduct  of  Alexander  in  thus  adopting  the 
manners  and  customs  of  the  vanquished,  and,  by  so  doing,  ap- 
pearing to  despise  the  simplicity  of  his  own  country  and 
people.    "Rumours  of  the  conspiracy  having  reached  Alexander, 
Philotas  was  seized  and  put  to  the  torture.    At 'first  he  dis- 
played  the  utmost  resolution  and  strength  of  mind;  but  at 
length,  overcome  by  his  sufferings,  he  not  only  confessed 
himself  guilty,  but  also  accused  his  father.     The  result  of  this 
confession  was  the  condemnation  of  Philotas,  who  was  stoned 
to  death  on  the  following  day,  according  to  the  Macedonian 
custom.    The  execution  of  the  son  was  followed  by  that  of  the 
father— either  because  Alexander  really  believed  him  guilty,  or 
that  having  thus  put  his  son  to  death  he  feared  his  resentment. 
Parmenio  was  at  this  time  in  Media,  commanding  an  army 
entrusted  with  the  king's  treasures.    Alexander  commissioned 
Polydamus,  one  of  the  lords  of  the  court,  to  see  the  sentence 
executed.     This  courtier  had  formerly    been  intimate  with 
Parmenio,  and  was  selected  on  that  account,  as  less  likely  to 
create  suspicion.     He  was  enjoined  to  use  dispatch,  in  order 
that  the  news  of  the  death  of  Philotas  might  not  reach  his 
father  first,  and  thus  put  him  on  his  guard  and  enable  him  to 
make  resistance  and  put  his  treasonable  designs,  if  he  had  any, 
into  execution.  After  a  journey  of  eleven  days  Polydamus  arrived 
at  the  residence  of  Parmenio,  who  was  at  the  time  walking  in 
his  own  park,  and,  after  accosting  him  with  the  usual  compli- 
ments and  an  air  of  friendship,  presented  him  with  two  letters, 
one  of  which  was  from  Alexander,  and  the  other  sealed  with 
the  seal  of  Philotas,  as  though  it  really  came  from  his  son,  in 
order  to  lul]  hia  suspicions. 
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Parmemo  enquired  what  Alexander  was  doing;  to  which 
Foljdamus  replied  he  would  know  by  the  letter ;  which  having 
perused,  he  remarked,  '^  The  king  is  preparing  to  march  against 
the  Arachosii ;"  adding,  "  How  glorious  a  prince  is  this,  who  does 
not  allow  himself  a  moment's  rest !  But  he  should  be  more 
careful  of  himself  after  having  acquired  so  much  glory."  He 
then  proceeded  to  open  the  one  sealed  with  his  son's  seal ;  but 
at  that  instant  the  lieutenant  of  the  province,  who  accompanied 
Polydamus,  thrust  a  dagger  in  his  side,  which  was  the  signal  to 
the  rest  of  the  accomplices,  who  soon  dispatched  him. 

The  odium  which  these  transactions  brought  upon  Alexander 
was  much  increased  by  the  murder — for  it  cannot  be  designated 
by  a  milder  term — of  his  friend  Clitus,  one  of  the  most  devoted 
and  attached  of  his  followers.  Clitus,  who  was  now  considerably 
advanced  in  age,  had  fought  under  Philip,  with  whom  he  had 
been  also  a  great  £3.vourite,  and  had  distinguished  himself  on 
many  occasions  by  his  bravery.  He  was  a  sort  of  foster-uncle 
to  Alexander ;  Hellanice,  the  sister  of  Clitus,  having  been  his 
nurse ;  and  Alexander  entertained  both  for  her  and  her  brother 
the  greatest  tenderness  and  affection.  Clitus,  on  his  side,  felt 
an  equal  regard  and  attachment  for  Alexander,  having  devoted 
himself  to  him  after  the  death  of  Philip  with  an  almost  parental 
affection ;  several  instances  of  which  have  been  mentioned  in 
this  history,  particularly  at  the  battle  of  the  G-ranicus,  when, 
at  the  risk  of  his  own  life,  he  covered  him  with  his  shield,  in 
order  to  ward  off  a  blow  aimed  at  him  by  an  officer  of  the 
enemy ;  and  which,  but  for  his  timely  interference,  would  in 
all  probability  have  killed  him. 

One  evening  at  an  entertainment  Alexander,  who  was  now 
almost  constantly  in  the  habit  on  these  occasions  of  drinking 
to  excess,  began  to  boast  of  his  own  exploits,  and  arrogating  to 
himself  not  only  the  praises  due  to  his  own  victories  and 
successes,  but  also  those  which  had  been  achieved  by  Philip,  his 
father,  and  the  generals  under  his  command ;  all  such  at  least 
in  which  he  himself  had  been  present,  affecting  to  speak  of  them 
aa  all  won  by  hia  own  power.    Tbia  ^a%  exce^dm<^lY  displeasing 
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to  the  elder  Macedonian  officers,  who  held  the  memory  of 
Philip  in  great  veneration.  Clitus,  in  particular,  who  could 
not  bear  to  hear  his  former  master  spoken  of  with  dis- 
respect, and  who  was  moreoyer  much  disgusted  with  the 
manner  in  which  Alexander  had  of  late  conducted  himself, 
could  not  refrain  from  remonstrating  with  him,  and  eyen 
went  so  far  as  to  reproach  him  with  his  new  mode  of  life,  in 
adopting  the  customs  and  manners  of  the  very  people  he  had 
conquered.  Alexander,  who  could  now  ill  bear  any  contradic- 
tion, fired  at  these  remonstrances,  and  the  more  just  he  felt 
them  to  be  the  more  be  was  irritated.  He  restrained  himself, 
however,  for  a  considerable  time ;  but  at  length  Clitus  yen'* 
taring  to  hint  at  the  tragical  end  of  Parmenio,  as  a  reward 
which  himself  and  others  might  expect  for  their  long-tried 
services,  Alexander  commanded  him  to  leave  the  table.  Clitus, 
who  was  also  somewhat  heated  with  wine,  exclaimed,  as  he 
rose  up,  "He  is  in  the  right  not  to  bear  free-bom  men 
at  his  table,  who  will  tell  him  the  truth ;  and  he  does  well 
to  pass  his  life  amongst  barbarians  and  slaves,  who  will  be 
proud  to  pay  their  devotion  to  his  Persian  gourd  and  white 
robe."  Upon  this  the  king  took  a  sword  and  would  have 
killed  him  on  the  spot ;  but  his  courtiers  withheld  him,  and 
forced  Clitus  out  of  the  room.  He  returned  again  by  an- 
other door,  reciting  the  following  lines  of  Euripides : — 

"  Are  these  yo\ir  customs  ? 
Is  it  thus  that  Greece  rewards  her  combataiits  T 
Shall  one  man  claim  the  trophies  won  by  thousands  T 

When  Alexander,  no  longer  able  to  contain  himself,  seized 
a  javelin  from  one  of  the  guards  and  aimed  a  blow  at  Clitus, 
which  laid  him  dead  at  his  feet ;  at  the  same  time  exclaiming, 
"  Go  now  to  Philip,  to  Parmenio,  and  to  Attains  !'* 

No  sooner  was  the  rash  deed  perpetrated,  than  the  king  be- 
came sensible  of  its  enormity.  He  was  sobered  in  an  instant ; 
ail  his  anger  was  extinguished  in  the  blood  of  Clitus  ;  and  his 
crime  presented  itself  in  its  true  colours.  He  had  murdered  a 
man  who  had  always  served  him  with  HtM^  utvjiO«»\i  t.^^  ^vxA 
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fidelity — ^nay,  'Vrho  had  evaa  saved  His  life,  although  he  was 
ashamed  to  own  it :  ^d  all  this  for  merely  giving  vent  to  a  few 
indiscreet  expressions  whidbi,  after  all,  might  be  attributed 
to  the  influence  of  wine.  With  what  lace  should  he  be  able 
to  appear  before  his  aged  nurse,  the  sister  of  Clitus,  with 
his  hands  imbued  in  her  brother's  blood.  As  these  re- 
flections crowded  on  his  mind  he  threw  himself  on  the 
dead  body  of  his  friend,  forced  out  the  javelin,  and  attempted 
to  dispatch  himself  with  it ;  but  the  guards  who  sur- 
rounded him  took  it  &om  him,  and  forcibly  carried  him 
into  his  own  apartment.  Por  several  days  he  gave  him- 
self up  to  the  most  unfeigned  grief  and  regret,  until 
his  health  began  to  be  affected,  and  his  friends  and  courtiers 
found  it  necessary  to  remonstrate  with  him  against  thus  yield- 
ing to  unavailing  remorse  and  regret,  ^d  endeavoured  by 
arguments  of  various  kinds  to  draw  him  off  &om  a  sense  of  it. 
And,  extraordinary  as  it  may  seem,  the  impression  in  a  short 
time  did  wear  off  so  entirely  that  not  only  did  Alexander  appear 
to  have  forgotten  it,  but  even  the  lesson  which  it  might  have 
been  thought  such  a  circumstance  must  have  conveyed  was  so 
entirely  effaced  from  his  mind  that  he  yielded  himself  more 
thui  ever  to  the  follies  and  excesses  of  the  Persian  court ;  and  at 
length  his  infatuation  reached  such  a  climax  that  he  even  con- 
templated having  divine  honours  paid  to  him  as  a  god ;  thus 
imitating  the  idolatrous  custom  of  the  Eastern  kings  and  poten- 
tates, who  were  fond  of  representing  themselves  as  of  something 
more  than  human  origin,  and  causing  themselves  to  be  deified 
and  worshipped  by  their  heathen  subjects  and  attendants. 

Alexander,  almost  from  the  commencement  of  his  career, 
had  meditated  the  conquest  of  all  the  East,  and  he  now  pre- 
pared to  proceed  into  India  and  carry  his  arms  as  far  as  the 
ocean  on  that  side,  and  thus  to  render  himself  the  master  of 
all  the  then  known  world  from  sea  to  sea,  from  the  Hellespont 
to  the  Indian  Ocean.  It  was  whilst  making  preparations  for 
this  expedition,  and  previous  to  his  setting  out,  that  he 
attempted  to  put  in  practice  the  alxno&t  ini^aae  act  of  causing 
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himself  to  be  deified  and  worshipped  as  the  son  of  Jupiter 
Ammon.  Prenous  to  his  departure  he  made  a  great  feast,  as 
A  aort  of  leave-taking,  to  which  he  invited  all  the  great  lords 
and  principal  persons  of  bis  court — not  only  Greeks  and 
Macedonians,  but  the  chief  of  the  Persians— in  which  every 
luxury  and  delicacy  was  served.  Towards  the  close  of  the 
entertainment  he  left  the  room,  as  had  been  previously  agreed 
upon  by  those  in  the  secret ;  when  Gleon,  one  of  his  flatterers, 
undertook  to  prepare  the  company  for  the  scene  which  was 
to  follow.  He  began,  in  a  long  speech,  to  expatiate  on  the 
excellent  character  and  great  actions  of  their  prince ;  and 
setting  forth  the  obligations  they  were  all  under  to  him  for 
having  raised  them  by  his  conquests  and  his  valour  to  such  an 
exalted  pinnacle  of  fame;  and  concluded  by  proposing  that 
they,  in  return,  should  render  that  homage  which  his  great 
merit  deserved,  by  offering  him  incense  as  a  god,  and  which 
they  might  do  without  the  least  scruple,  as  they  already 
believed  him  to  be  such ;  citing,  at  the  same  time,  the  example 
of  the  Persians ;  and  remaaking  that  neither  Hercules  nor 
Bacchus  were  ranked  amongst  the  deities  until  by  their 
prowess  and  heroic  deeds  they  had  obtained  the  homage  and 
veneration  of  mankind,  and  had  surmounted  the  envy  of  their 
cotemporaries ;  that,  for  himself,  he  was  determined  to  shew 
this  just  homage  to  Alexander's  merit,  and  to  prostrate  himself 
before  him  when  he  should  return  to  the  hall. 

This  speech  was  received  with  deep  silence  ;  at  length 
Gallisthenes,  perceiving  that  no  one  seemed  to  know  what  to 
say  or  how  to  act  upon  the  occasion,  took  upon  himself  to  reply. 
Gallisthenes  was  a  man,  or  rather  a  philosopher,  of  great  wisdom 
and  gravity.  He  had  been  presented  to  Alexander  hj  Aristotle, 
whose  relation  he  was,  and  recommended  by  him  as  a  fit  person  to 
accompany  the  young  monarch  into  Persia,  one  capable  of  re- 
straining him  frcHu  those  excesses  into  which  his  youth  and  im- 
petuous temper  might  be  likely  to  hurry  him.  Observing  that 
the  eyes  of  aU  present  were  fixed  upon  him,  as  the  most  suitable 
person,  from  his  age  and  character,  to  ateig  lon^^^  ^-iql  ^^ 
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occasion,  lie  rose  up  and  said,  ^*  Had  Alexander  been  present  it 
would  not  have  been  necessary  for  any  one  besides  to  have  inters 
fered,  as  he  would  himself  have  prevented  Cleon  casting  such  a 
stigma  on  his  person  and  glory,  by  recommending  these  servile 
and  odious  customs  of  the  barbarians.  But  seeing  he  is  not,  I 
will,"  said  he,  "  take  upon  me  to  speak  in  his  name."  Then  after 
expressing  the  high  estimation  in  which  he  held  Alexander,  he 
proceeded  to  point  out  the  difference  between  the  worship  paid 
to  the  gods  and  the  homage  which  might  be  rendered  to  men. 
**  To  the  former  we  offer  prayers  and  sacrifices,  institute  festivals 
to  their  honour,  and  sing  songs  to  their  praise ;  whilst  to  the 
latter  we  pay  deference,  submission,  and  fidelity.  It  is  not,*' 
said  he,  in  conclusion,  "  for  the  victor  to  borrow  laws  from  the 
vanquished.  Let  us  never  forget  that  it  was  not  to  subject 
Greece  to  Asia,  but  Asia  to  Greece,  that  Alexander  crossed  the 
Hellespont." 

Alexander,  who  had  been  concealed  behind  the  tapestry 
while  this  was  passing,  and  who  judged  from  the  silence  and 
attention  with  which  Callisthenes  was  heard  that  he  spoke  the 
sense  of  the  company,  sent  for  Cleon,  and  told  him  he  should 
only  require  the  Persians  to  prostrate  according  to  their  usual 
custom. 

Shortly  after  he  returned  to  the  company,  when  the  Persians 
immediately  prostrated  themselves,  one  of  them  bowing  so  low 
that  his  forehead  almost  touched  the  ground.  A  Macedonian 
officer  who  stood  near  him  bid  him  strike  a  little  harder ;  at 
which  Alexander  was  so  incensed  that  he  ordered  him  to  be 
thrown  into  prison,  at  the  same  time  breaking  up  the  assembly 
in  great  disgust.  He  never  forgave  the  affront  which  he 
considered  Callisthenes  had  put  upon  him  by  his  heroic  con- 
duct, and  shortly  after  caused  him  to  be  arrested  on  a  frivolous 
charge  of  conspiracy. 

One  of  the  young  officers  who  attended  on  the  king's  person, 

named  Hermolaus,  had,  on  account  of  some  private  pique, 

formed  a  conspiracy  against  him,  but  which  was,  however,  soon 

discovered.    The  conspirators  were  »evLfe^  «bVi^ y^^^  ^^  torture. 
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No  one  amongst  them  had  eyen  named  Gallisthenes ;  but,  as  he 
was  known  to  be  yery  intimate  with  Hermolaus,  he  was  seized 
on  that  pretence,  thrown  into  a  dungeon,  and  the  most  grierous 
torments  inflicted  on  him  to  extort  a  confession  of  guilt :  but 
he  persisted  in  his  innocence  to  the  last,  and  expired  in  the 
midst  of  his  tortures.  No  one  suspected  Gallisthenes  of  being 
guilty,  and  the  odium  which  this  transaction  drew  upon  Alex- 
ander was  even  greater  than  that  caused  by  the  murder  of  Clitus ; 
for  which  the. excuse,  bad  as  it  was,  might  be  pleaded  of  the  ex- 
citement of  the  moment,  and  irritation  produced  by  the  con- 
tinued taunts  and  disgraceful  behaviour  of  Clitus :  but  this  last 
was  a  murder  perpetrated  in  cold  blood  and  under  the  most  cruel 
circumstances,  for  no  other  cause  than  the  honest  freedom  used 
by  him  as  a  philosopher  and  friend,  and  one  who  had  been  recom- 
mended to  him  by  his  early  preceptor  as  worthy  of  being  con- 
sidered in  the  light  of  a  guardian  and  monitor.  Indeed,  so  sen- 
sible was  Alexander  of  the  disgust  and  discontent  which  this 
circumstance  and  his  conduct  in  general  produced,  that,  in  order 
to  divert  it  and  give  employment  and  occupation  to  his  troops, 
he  hastened  the  preparations  for  his  expedition  into  India. 

It  was  about  this  period  that  the  celebrated  visit  of  Thalestris, 
queen  of  the  Amazons ,  is  said  to  have  taken  place.  The  Amazons 
were  a  race  of  women  celebrated  for  their  valour  and  masculine 
habits.  They  are  reported  to  have  been  of  gigantic  stature  and 
great  bodily  strength  ;  they  carried  on  war  in  their  own  per- 
sons, and  made  war  and  peace  independently  of  their  husbands, 
whom  they  never  allowed  to  interfere  in  any  of  their  concerns, 
and  those  who  djd  so  were  banished  the  state.  Their  dress 
was  very  peculiar,  their  robes  being  tucked  up  with  a  knot  at 
the  knee  that  it  might  not  impede  their  motions,  and  the  left 
shoulder  and  arm  were  left  bare,  the  better  to  enable  them  to 
bend  the  bow  and  throw  the  dart.  Thalestris  was  accompanied 
by  a  large  train  of  her  countrywomen,  and  when  arrived  within 
sight  of  Alexander's  camp  she  sent  him  word  that  a  queen  was 
come  to  visit  him.  He  accordingly  went  out  to  meet  her,  and 
as  soon  as  she  perceived  him,  leaping  feom  \xeft\iOt^^^^\r«^ 
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lances  in  her  right  hand,  she  advanced  to  meet  him  escorted  by 
800  of  her  women.  When  the  first  compliments  were  over,  she 
surveyed  him  very  attentively,  and  seemed  disappointed  with  his 
appearance,  not  considering  that  his  stature  answered  to  his 
fame ;  for  the  barbarians  are  much  taken  with  a  majestic  air, 
and  think  those  only  capable  of  great  achievements  on  whom 
nature  has  bestowed  great  bodily  advantages.  This  story  of 
Thalestris  is  doubted  by  many  historians ;  and,  indeed,  the 
whole  account  of  the  Amazons  is  now  considered  fabulous  ;  but 
it  has  found  an  accredited  place  in  early  history,  and  masculine 
gigantic  women  and  viragos  are  still  termed  Amazonians,  or 
Amazons. 

Ancient  India — ^the  country  into  which  Alexander  was  now 
about  to  carry  his  victorious  arms — comprised,  according  to 
the  earliest  records,  all  that  tract  of  country  which  lies  between 
the  kingdom  of  Persia  and  the  Ganges.  It  received  its  name 
from  the  river  Indus,  and  was  bounded  on  the  north  by  G-reat 
Tartary,  and  on  the  south  and  east  by  the  Indian  Ocean.  It 
is  now  more  generally  known  by  the  name  of  Hindostan. 
Yery  little  is  known  of  its  early  history,  it  being,  like  the  early 
history  of  most  other  countries,  lost  or  involved  in  fable. 
The  natives  carry  back  their  annals  to  an  almost  indefinite 
period,  even  equalling  in  this  respect  the  Chinese  themselves, 
but  with  as  little  foundation.  The  earliest  record  to  be  de- 
pended upon  is  the  account  of  the  invasion  of  the  country  by 
Queen  Semiramis,  who  penetrated  as  far  as  the  Indus.  But 
it  was  at  that  early  period  a  powerful  empire,  and  the  king  of 
India  was  able  to  repulse  the  ambitious  queen,  and  to  send 
her  back  to  her  own  territories. 

The  earliest  writers  that  speak  of  India  describe  its  natives 
as  a  mild  and  simple  people,  mixing  but  little  with  the  sur- 
rounding nations,  and  having  laws,  customs,  and  religion, 
very  peculiarly  their  own.  Perhaps  there  are  no  people  on  the 
face  of  the  globe  that  have  undergone  less  change  from  their  pri- 
meval character  than  the  Hindoos,  or  natives  of  India.  The 
same  description  and  account  oi  t\iem  would  apply  almost 
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equallj  at  any  period.  Proni  the  first  that  is  known  of  them, 
they  appear  to  have  been  divided,  as  at  the  present  day,  into 
castes  or  classes,  of  which  there  were  seven  at  the  time  of 
Alexander's  expedition. 

The  first,  and  the  one  which  was  held  in  the  greatest  venera- 
tion, though  by  far  the  smallest  in  point  of  numbers,  were  the 
Brachmans.  These  were  the  priests  and  guardians  of  religion, 
and  they  possessed  nearly  all  the  knowledge  and  literature,  such 
as  it  was,  of  the  country.  This  caste  remains,  with  but  small  vari- 
ation, to  the  present  day,  and  constitutes  the  modem  Brahmins. 

The  second  caste  was  that  of  husbandmen,  whose  occupation 
it  was  to  cultivate  the  fields  and  till  the  ground.  They  were 
never  taken  from  their  employment  to  carry  arms  or  serve  in 
war,  and  it  was  an  inviolable  law  never  to  molest  them  or  their 
lands. 

The  third  was  that  of  herdsmen  and  shepherds,  who  had  the 
charge  of  herds  and  flocks ;  they  never  came  into  cities,  but 
roved  about  the  woods  and  mountains,  and  spent  much  of  their 
time  in  hunting. 

The  fourth  consisted  of  traders  and  artificers,  including  pilots 
and  seamen.  These  three  last  orders  all  paid  a  tribute  or  tax 
to  the  king,  according  to  their  several  abilities. 

The  fifth  class  was  that  of  soldiers,  whose  only  occupation 
was  war,  being  free  and  disengaged  firom  every  other  kind  of 
care  and  employment. 

The  sixth  were  magistrates  or  overseers,  who  had  the  super- 
intendence and  oversight  of  all  the  rest,  both  in  cities  and  in 
the  country.  They  made  report  from  time  to  time  of  the  con- 
duct and  actions  of  the  citizens  to  the  prince.  It  is  related 
that  none  of  these  magistrates  were  ever  accused  of  telling  an 
untruth. 

The  last  and  seventh  class  were  those  persons  employed  in 
the  government,  and  who  assisted  the  government  in  public 
afiiEurs.  From  amongst  these  all  magistrates,  governors  of 
provinces,  generals,  and  the  difierent  officers,  whether  for  land 
or  sea,  such  as  were  intrusted  with  the  public  ixiom<&%  %sA  ^«^ 
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fcnrtii,  were  ehosen.  These  different  castes  or  classes  ne^er 
mixed  or  blended  in  any  way.  They  nevw  intermarried,  nor 
were  they  allowed  to  quit  one  class  or  profession  for  another ; 
neither  to  follow  two  at  the  same  time. 

These  seven  castes  have  of  later  times  merged  pretty  much 
into  four;  brahmins,  soldiers,  husbandmen,* and  mechanics; 
which  still  retain  their  primitive  limitations  very  strictly. 

This  mode  of  dividing  the  people  has  by  many  historians  and 
legislators  been  much  lauded  as  tending  to  the  perfecting 
of  the  different  orders  in  their  various  callings  and  professicms ; 
every  family  and  individual  thus  having  the  benefit  of  the  ex- 
perience of  their  forefathers ;  and  the  knowledge  of  every  trade 
and  profession  thus  descending  &om  father  to  son  from  time 
immemorial  being  Hkely  to  render  them  greater  adepts  and 
more  expert  in  the  different  branches,  whatever  they  may  be. 
But,  on  the  other  hand,  it  has  been  foimd  greatly  to  cramp 
genius  by  circumscribing  individual  talent,  and  also  to  foster  a 
narrow  and  restricted  spirit,  and  to  create  feelings  of  envy, 
malevolence,  and  animosity  in  one  class  towards  another.  It 
is  somewhat  remarkable  that  from  time  immemorial  there  have 
been  no  slaves  in  India.  They  never  even  had  foreign  slaves, 
like  the  liomans,  Spartans,  and  some  other  nations  also,  who 
made  a  great  boast  of  their  freedom  and  love  of  liberty.  Their 
mode  of  life  was  very  simple,  and  they  never  had  any  monu- 
ments in  honour  of  their  dead,  considering  that  the  reputation 
of  illustrious  men  was  their  best  mausoleum. 

It  would  be  tedious  and  uninteresting  to  narrate  every  par- 
ticular of  Alexander  s  movements  through  the  vast  tract  of 
India,  and  to  describe  the  taking  and  the  besieging  of  the 
various  towns  and  cities  in  his  progress  through  that  country, 
in  which  his  soldiers  suffered  incredible  hardships,  from  the 
intense  heats  by  day  and  severe  cold  at  night,  as  well  as 
the  difficulties  they  had  to  encounter  in  their  march  through 
immense  forests  and  over  almost  trackless  wastes.  The 
rivers,  too,  were  also  greatly  swollen  from  the  excessive  rains 
which  fall  in  India  towards  the  end  of  summer  and  during 
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ftutumn,  rendering  them  almost  impassable,  and  the  frequent 
inundations  making  the  eountiy  yerj  swampy  and  unwhole* 
some.  Alexander  was  himself  exposed  to  considerable  danger, 
and  in  one  instance,  received  a  dangerous  wound  whilst  going 
round  the  city  of  Magosa  to  view  the  fortifications.  He  was 
shot  by  an  arrow  in  the  calf  of  his  leg.  At  first  he  paid  but 
little  attention  to  it,  and  continued  his  surrey ;  it,  however, 
began  to  inflame  and  put  him  in  great  pain,  and  he  was  several 
days  recovering  from  the  efiects  of  it.  It  is  related  of  him  that 
on  this  occasion  he  expressed  the  sense  of  his  folly  in  wishing 
to  rank  himself  amongst  the  immortals — saying,  "  I  am  called 
the  son  of  Jupiter ;  but  my  wound  makes  me  sensible  that  I 
am  a  man." 
At  length  Alexander  arrived  near  the  source  of  the  Indus, 
which  river  he  proposed  sailins:  down  until  he  should 

A  M  3677  r     r  o 

reach  the  ocean;  and  accordingly  sent  his  friend 
Hephsestion  forward  to  make  preparations  for  his  passage. 

The  most  powerful  enemies  he  had  to  contend  with  after  he 
had  passed  the  river  Indus  were  the  two  monarchs,  Abisares 
and  Porus,  both  of  whom  had  very  extensive  dominions,  espe- 
cially Porus,  who  was  at  that  time  the  most  powerful  of  the 
petty  kings  of  India  ;  and  who,  instead  of  being  overawed,  as 
Alexander  had  expected,  at  the  reports  of  his  conquests,  pre- 
pared to  resist  him.  He  was  a  man  of  gigantic  stature,  and 
rode  one  of  the  -largest  elephants  the  country  produced, 
clothed  in  armour  of  gold  and  silver ;  so  that  altogether  he 
had  a  most  striking  and  majestic  appearance.  He  awaited 
the  approach  of  Alexander  on  the  banks  of  the  river  Hydaspes> 
which  bounded  his  territories.  His  army  was  particularly 
formidable  from  the  number  of  elephants,  which  were  drawn 
up  on  the  sides  of  the  river  with  their  heads  towards  the 
stream,  resembling  so  many  towers  ;  and  the  Indians  exasperated 
them  in  order  that  the  noise  they  made  might  intimidate  the 
Macedonian  and  Grecian  troops,  who  were  but  little  acquainted 
with  this  terrible  animal,  only  a  few  of  them  having  yet  been 
introduced  into  Europe  and  the  "West.    T\iQ  TVNet  \\»^,  ^  ^ 
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times  deep  and  rapid,  was  much  swollen  by  the  rains ;  so  that 
it  seemed  as  though  it  would  be  impossible  to  pass  it  in  the 
face  of  the  formidable  array  which  lined  its  opposite  shores. 
For  several  days  the  two  armies  remained  opposite  to  each 
other,  neither  venturing  on  any  decisive  action.  The  Hydaspes 
was  full  of  small  islands,  whither  both  the  Indians  and  the 
Macedonians  used  to  swim  ;  and  frequent  encounters  and  skir- 
mishes took  place  between  them.  At  length  Alexander  finding 
that  there  was  no  chance  of  crossing  the  river  by  force  of  arms, 
had  recourse  to  stratagem.  He  caused  his  army  repeatedly  to 
feign  attempting  to  cross  it  in  the  night,  and,  everything  being 
prepared,  to  shout  as  if  they  intended  to  ford  the  river.  Porus 
immediately  hurried  thither  with  his  elephants  and  troops ; 
upon  which  Alexander  sounded  the  retreat  and  retired.  Having 
repeated  this  for  several  successive  nights,  Poms  finding  it 
all  ended  in  noise,  rather  abated  his  vigilance ;  whereupon 
Alexander  began  to  prepare  in  right  earnest  to  cross.  He 
had  his  camp  pitched  nearly  opposite  that  of  Porus ;  and 
causing  Attains,  one  of  his  generals,  who  somewhat  resembled 
him  in  person,  to  be  attired  in  the  royal  robe,  and  to  make  a 
feint  as  though  about  to  cross,  Alexander,  with  the  main  part 
of  his  army,  went  silently  and  secretly  lower  down  the  river ; 
and  being  fortunate  enough  to  gain  a  small  island  in  the  middle 
of  the  stream,  he  landed  on  it  and  rallied  his  troops.  The 
night  was  dark  and  stormy,  which  so  far  favoured  the  attempt ; 
but  it  also  rendered  the  crossing  and  the  landing  on  the  oppo- 
site shore  extremely  difficult ;  which,  however,  was  at  length 
effected,  though  not  without  considerable  loss.  'No  sooner  was 
Porus,  who  had  been  occupied  in  watching  the  movements  of 
Attains,  aware  that  he  had  been  thus  deceived,  and  that  Alex- 
ander had  really  crossed  the  stream,  than  he  hastened  to  give 
him  battle.  This  was  no  more  than  Alexander  had  expected : 
and  he  immediately  prepared  for  the  encounter.  The  contest 
was  long  and  obstinate ;  Alexander's  troops  being  unable 
to  make  head  against  the  elephants,  a  species  of  warfare  to 
which  they  were  unaccustomed,  and  's^\ac\i  \.\ie^  ls3aftw  not  how 
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to  resist,  but  were  trampled  down  by  them  with  resistless  fmy. 
At  length  the  Macedonian  phalanx  finding  means  to  surround 
a  large  body  of  them,  and  moving  on  a  sudden,  charged  them 
with  their  pikes.  The  elephants,  terrified  and  distracted  with 
pain  and  rage,  could  no  longer  be  controlled ;  but,  running 
about  from  place  to  place,  overthrew  everything  in  their  way  ; 
and  at  length,  turning  round  on  the  Indian  army,  threw  it 
into  the  utmost  confusion.  Alexander  perceiving  this,  pre- 
pared to  take  advantage  of  it ;  and  charging  the  enemy  with 
great  fury,  rendered  victory  no  longer  doubtful.  Porus,  though 
he  had  seen  his  two  sons  killed  in  the  battle,  and  was  himself 
wounded,  did  not  attempt  flight ;  but  continued  on  the  field 
until  Alexander  advanced  to  take  him  prisoner.  Alexander,  as 
he.  approached  him,  enquired  with  a  gracious  air  how  he 
wished  to  be  treated.  "  As  a  king,"  replied  Porus.  "  But  do 
you  ask  nothing  more  ?"  demanded  Alexander.  "  No,'*  said 
Porus  J  "  everything  is  included  in  that  single  word."  Alex- 
ander was  so  struck  with  what  he  considered  his  magnanimity 
and  greatness  of  soul,  that  he  treated  him  with  the  utmost 
esteem  and  respect.  He  even  restored  him  the  sovereignty  of 
his  dominions,  in  which  he  continued  tributary  to  Alexander, 
and  faithful  to  him  until  his  death. 

After  the  battle  Alexander  paid  the  last  duties  to  such  of  his 
soldiers  as  had  fallen;  and  he  ofiered  up  sacrifices 
and  solemnized  games  on  the  spot  where  he  had 
crossed  the  Hydaspes. 

It  was  in  this  battle  that  Alexander's  favourite  horse,  Buce- 
phalus, is  said  to  have  died,  covered  with  wounds,  after  having 
borne  his  master  safely  off  the  field  of  battle,  as  is  related  in 
the  commencement  of  the  history  of  this  prince  ;  though  other 
accounts  say  he  died,  not  of  wounds,  but  of  old  age ;  however, 
it  seems  certain  it  was  near  the  river  Hydaspes  that  he  was 
buried  ;  and  Alexander  had  a  city  built  there  in  honour  of  the 
place  of  his  interment,  which  he  called  Bucephalia.  He 
also  built  another  city  on  the  spot  where  he  crossed  the 
river,  which  he  called  Nicea,  in  commemoi«*iavi  ci?.  \3^^ 
n'etorjr. 
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Tie  victory  over  Porus  seemed  to  insure  to  Alexander  tlie 
conquest  as  it  were  of  India.  He  daily  engaged  in  fresh 
exploits  with  increased  ardour  and  vivacity,  and  seemed  as 
though  he  considered  himself  inveeted  with  a  commission,  and 
under  an  obligation,  to  storm  all  cities,  lay  waste  all  provinces, 
and  extirpate  all  nations  that  refused  to  submit  to  him.  He 
advanced  a  considerable  way  into  India,  crossed  two  or  three 
large  rivers,  and  defeated  the  Indians  in  several  pitched  battles. 
He  even  contemplated  crossing  the  river  Ganges,  and  pene- 
trating into  the  almost  unknown  regions  beyond.  A  report  of 
this  being  spread  through  the  army  excited  a  general  discontent. 
The  soldiers,  and  particularly  the  Macedonians,  who  having 
travelled  through  so  many  countries,  and  many  of  whom  had 
grown  grey  in  the  field,  were  constantly  reverting  to  their 
own  native  country,  fondly  hoping  to  revisit  it,  and  end  their 
days  in  peace  and  quiet,  seeing  no  probable  termination  of 
their  toils  and  fatigues,  became  desperate,  and  absolutely 
refused  to  proceed  any  further.  Alexander  was  much  perplexed 
at  this  resolution.  He  sent  for  the  officers  into  his  tent,  and 
commanded  them  to  call  the  soldiers  together.  He  made  them 
a  long  and  pathetic  harangue,  omitting  no  circumstance  which 
would  be  likely  to  produce  an  effect  upon  them.  After  com- 
mending them  for  the  fidelity  and  attachment  they  had  shown 
for  his  person — the  bravery  and  patience  with  which  they  had 
encountered  and  overcome  the  perils  and  fatigues  of  their  long 
and  laborious  march,  extolling  their  bravery,  and  thanking  them, 
in  the  most  enthusiastic  terms,  for  the  fame  and  the  glory  they 
had  assisted  him  to  acquire,  he  conjured  them  not  to  stop 
short,  as  it  were,  just  at  the  conclusion,  and  that,  too,  in  a 
country  in  which  a  woman  had  surpassed  him,  and  had  pene- 
trated into  regions  whither  their  resolution  would  prevent 
his  following.  Semiramis,  queen  of  Babylon  and  Nineveh,  had 
conquered  all  these  regions,  had  built  many  cities,  and  completed 
the  most  stupendous  and  magnificent  works,  and  he  besought 
them  not  to  abandon  him,  and  rob  him  of  the  glory  which 
would  render  him  equal  to  Herculea  aud.  to  "B^LC^ihwia. 
This  pathetic  harangue  liad  not  t\iat  eSect  ^V^'Oaa  ^OsSe^ssc^ 
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which  Alexander's  speeches  usually  had :  they  remained  silent 
and  inflexible.  He  then  had  recourse  to  anger  and  threats, 
bidding  them  return  home  and  tell  their  countrymen  they  had 
deserted  and  betrayed  him  to  the  enemy — ^but  as  for  himself  he 
would  proceed  alone,  as  he  preferred  a  glorious  death  to  being 
robbed  of  victory.  But  even  these  menaces  failed.  The 
soldiers  stood  with  their  eyes  cast  down,  no  one  venturing  to 
speak  ;  but  a  slight  murmur  rose  amongst  the  troops,  which  in- 
creased by  insensible  degrees  till  it  broke  out  into  deep  groans 
and  lamentations,  and  even  the  king  himself  was  so  much 
affected  that  his  anger  was  changed  into  compassion,  and  he 
could  not  forbear  weeping. 

At  length  Coenus,  one  of  the  oldest  of  the  officers,  drew  near 
the  throne,  and  taking  off  his  helmet,  as  was  customary  when 
any  one  addressed  the  king,  intimated  that  he  wished  to  be 
heard.  He  began  by  respectfully  declaring,  on  behalf  of  him- 
self and  fellow-soldiers,  that  their  affection  for  their  leader  and 
sovereign  was  in  nowise  abated — that  they  retained  the  same 
respect  and  fidelity  for  him  as  ever,  and  were  still  as  ready  to 
hazard  their  lives  in  his  defence.  "  But,  royal  sire,"  said  he, 
"  the  greatness  of  your  exploits  has  conquered  not  only  your 
enemies  but  your  soldiers  themselves.  We  have  done  all  that 
it  was  possible  for  men  to  do ;  we  have  crossed  seas  and  lands ; 
we  shall  soon  have  marched  to  the  end  of  the  world,  and  you  are 
meditating  the  conquest  of  another  by  going  in  search  of  new 
Indies  unknown  even  to  the  Indians  themselves.  Such  a 
thought  may  be  worthy  of  your  valour,  but  it  surpasses  ours ; 
nor  have  we  strength  for  more.  Behold  those  ghastly  faces — 
those  bodies  covered  with  wounds  and  scars.  You  are  sensible 
how  numerous  we  were  at  our  first  setting  out,  and  you  see 
what  now  remains  of  us.  The  few  who  have  survived  so  many 
toils  and  dangers  have  not  strength  to  follow  you.  All  of  them 
long  to  revisit  their  country  and  friends,  and  to  enjoy  in  peace 
the  fruit  of  their  labours  and  your  victories.  Forgive  them  a 
desire  so  natural.  It  will  be  glorious  in  you,  sire,  to  set  such 
boundaries  to  your  fortune  as  your  moderatioii  ouV;  i&^si!^  "^^^ 
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scribe,  and,  after  having  conquered  your  enemies,  to  have  van- 
quished yourself." 

These  arguments  of  Coenus  were  seconded  by  others  of  the 
officers,  more  especially  by  those  who,  venerable  from  their  age 
and  service,  seemed  entitled  to  use  greater  freedom ;  and  the 
soldiers,  by  their  confused  murmurs  intermixed  with  tears, 
plainly  shewed  Alexander  that  Ccenus  had  spoken  the  mind  of 
the  whole  army ;  still  he  could  not  prevail  upon  himself  to 
abandon  his  wild  and  visionary  project.  He  shut  himself  up  for 
two  days  in  his  tent,  hoping  that  some  change  might  be  wrought 
in  their  sentiments :  but  finding  it  impossible  to  change  their 
resolution,  and  that  the  discontent  rather  increased  than  sub- 
sided, he  found  himself  obliged  to  yield,  and  began  to  think 
seriously  of  preparing  for  their  return  into  Persia.  The  joy 
with  which  this  intelligence  filled  the  whole  army,  the  accla- 
mations and  blessings  which  resounded  through  the  camp  when 
Alexander  again  appeared  amongst  them,  fully  convinced  him 
of  the  depth  of  their  sentiments  on  the  subject,  and  that  it 
would  be  quite  useless  longer  to  oppose  their  wishes.  He  re- 
solved, however,  previous  to  his  return,  to  pay  a  visit  to  the 
ocean,  and,  having  done  so,  to  vary  his  route,  going  back  by  a 
different  way  to  the  one  by  which  he  had  advanced.  He  had 
spent  about  four  months  since  he  had  left  the  Indus  in  con- 
quering  the  country  between  that  and  the  river  Hypbasis, 
where  his  army  now  lay,  and  which  was  called  the  Pengah,  or 
Eive  "Waters,  from  the  five  rivers  of  which  it  is  composed.  He 
proposed  dropping  down  one  of  these  branches  till  he  reached 
the  Indus,  and  thence  following  the  course  of  the  river  until  it 
empties  itself  into  the  ocean.  For  this  purpose  he  caused  a 
number  of  boats  and  rafts  to  be  constructed,  with  which  he 
might  drop  down  the  rivers  at  leisure  ;  and,  as  soon  as  they  were 
in  readiness,  he  embarked  upon  them<f?Fith  the  whole  of  his 
troops.  But  even  his  navigation  was  not  free  from  danger  and 
hostilities ;  his  ships  were  much  shattered  by  the  rapidity  of 
the  waters  in  a  spot  where  there  was  a  confluence  of  two  of  the 
rivers,  the  Hjrdaapea  and  the  Acesines  \  and  scarcely  had  he 
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escaped  this  danger  when  be  was  near  losing  his  life  in  an  en- 
counter with  the  OxydracsB  and  Malli,  considered  the  most 
warlike  people  in  India,  and  who  were  perpetually  engaged  in 
war  with  each  other ;  but  on  the  approach  of  Alexander,  laying 
aside  their  private  animosities,  they  united  together  for  mutual 
defence,  and  came  to  meet  him  with  an  army  consisting  of 
10,000  horse  and  80,000  foot,  all  valiant  men,  with  900  chariots. 
They  were  however  defeated,  and  obliged  to  retreat  into  their 
city  OxydracsB,  whither  Alexander  imprudently  followed  them, 
and,  having  caused  scaling  ladders  to  be  placed  against  the 
walls,  was  himself  amongst  the  first  to  mount.  Having  gained 
the  walls  he  was  so  rash  as  to  leap  at  once  into  the  city.  He 
contrived  to  poise  his  body  in  such  a  manner  as  to  fall  upon 
his  feet,  and  standing  sword  in  hand,  and  covering  himself  as 
well  as  he  was  able  with  his  shield,  he  repulsed  such  as  were  near 
him,  and  even  killed  the  general,  who  advanced  to  run  him 
through,  on  the  spot.  He  then  placed  himself  against  the  trunk 
of  a  large  tree  which  stood  near  him,  and  for  a  considerable  time 
no  one  dared  approach,  so  great  was  the  surprise  and  terror 
with  which  the  boldness  of  the  enterprise,  together  with  the 
fire  which  shot  from  his  eyes,  inspired  the  Indians.  At  length 
one  of  them  let  fly  an  arrow  three  feet  long,  which,  piercing 
his  coat  of  mail,  penetrated  a  considerable  distance  into  his 
right  side,  when  he  immediately  fell.  The  Indian  who  had 
discharged  the  arrow,  transported  with  joy,  ran  to  strip  him ; 
but  no  sooner  did  Alexander  feel  the  hand  of  his  enemy  upon 
him,  than,  rallying  his  scattered  senses,  caught  hold  of  the 
Indian,  who  was  unarmed,  and  plunged  his  dagger  into  his 
side.  Just  at  this  instant  some  of  his  chief  officers,  who  with 
several  soldiers  had  gained  the  top  of  the  wall,  arrived  to  his  as- 
sistance, and,  forming  a  bulwark  round  him,  a  desperate  con- 
flict ensued,  which  raiSt  have  terminated  fatally  to  Alexander 
and  his  friends,  had  not  some  of  the  soldiers,who  continued  climb- 
ing the  walls,  forced  the  bolts  of  one  of  the  city  gates  nfear  which 
they  were  fighting,  and  let  in  the  Macedonian  troops,  who 
soon  took' possession  of  the  city,  and  "put  ^^^  \Tjji'eJc^Xj«s>iw^*v^ 
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the  sword,  without  regard  to  age  or  sex.  Their  first  care  after 
the  battle  was  to  carry  Alexander  back  to  his  tent,  and  to  extract 
the  arrow,  which  was  found  to  have  a  barbed  point,  so  that  the 
operation  was  both  painful  and  dangerous,  and  such  an  efi^- 
sion  of  blood  ensued  that  the  king  fainted  away.  It  was 
several  days  before  he  recovered  sufficiently  to  leave  his  couch, 
during  which  time  the  whole  army  were  in  the  greatest 
anxiety  and  affliction :  and  a  report  of  his  death  having  spread 
amongst  the  enemy,  inspired  them  with  fresh  hopes.  Alexander 
upon  hearing  this  caused  two  vessels  to  be  joined  together,  and 
had  his  tent  spread  between  them,  in  order  that  he  might  shew 
himself  to  the  whole  army,  and  thus  put  an  end  to  all  doubts  on 
the  subject.  The  sight  of  him  gave  the  utmost  joy  to  the  soldiery, 
who  rent  the  air  with  acclamations,  and  as  soon  as  he  was  suffi- 
ciently recovered,  his  principal  officers  and  most  intimate  friends 
ventured  to  remonstrate  with  him  on  his  imprudence  and  rash- 
ness in  having  thus  exposed  his  life  in  an  obscure  city,  alone 
and  unprotected,  and  where  it  was  almost  impossible  for  his 
friends  to  rescue  him,  entreating  him  never  again  to  venture  a 
life  so  valuable,  and  which  might  be  said  not  to  belong  so 
much  to  himself  as  to  his  subjects  and  people.  Alexander 
took  the  remonstrance  in  good  part ;  but  intimated  to  them, 
in  reply,  that  as  he  was  the  first  in  fame  and  glory,  so 
he  considered  it  his  duty  to  be  the  foremost  in  danger  and 
risk. 

Alexander  spent  several  months  in  dropping  down  the  rivers, 
and  during  the  leisure  this  voyage  afforded  him  he  took  great 
pains  to  make  himself  acquainted  with  the  manners  and  cus- 
toms of  the  natives,  as  well  as  the  history  of  that  large  tract  of 
country,  then  so  little  known.  For  this  purpose  he  sought  the 
acquaintance  of  the  most  learned  amongst  the  Brachmans,  or 
Brahmins,  particularly  the  sect  called  flymnosphists,  the  most 
rigid  and  austere  amongst  them  all,  and  held  in  the  greatest 
veneration  by  the  people.  They  never  tasted  meat,  but  lived 
upon  roots  and  water ;  they  wore  scarcely  any  clothing,  and 
passed  whole  days  together  standixig  in  one  position,  often 
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with  their  faces  tamed  towards  the  sun,  at  those  seasons  of 
the  year  when  the  heat  was  most  intense.     They  held,  amongst 
ether  absurd  and  impious  doctrines,  that  it  was  beneath  the 
dignity  of  a  man  calmly  to  wait  the  approach  of  death,  and 
when  oppressed  by  age  or  sickness  they  were  accustomed  to 
bum  themselves  alive,  or  in  some  other  way  put  an  end  to  their 
existence.     They  taught  the  transmigration  of   souls,    and 
Pythagoras  is  thought  by  some  to  have  borrowed  that  doctrine 
from  them.     They  would  not  go  out  of  their  way  or  leave  their 
dwellings  even  to  meet  Alexander :  and  as  he,  on  his  side,  con- 
sidered it  would  be  a  compromise  of  his  dignity,  should  he  go 
to  them,  he  deputed  a  certain  philosopher,  named  Onesicritus, 
who  had  been  a  disciple  of  the  cynic  Diogenes,  an4  therefore 
seemed  best  fitted  for  the  purpose,  to  visit  some  of  them  in  their 
own  habitations.     They  received  him  with  great  contumely, 
one  of  them  desiring  him,  if  he  wished  to  learn  anything 
of  them  and  to  know  their  doctrines,  to  strip  off  bis  fine 
clothing  and  imitate  them  in  their  austerities  and  mode  of 
life  ;  laughing  at  the  dress  of  Onesicritus,  and  particularly  his 
shoes  and  other  luxuries:    but  others  behaved  with  greater 
civility,   and,  entering  into  conversation  with  him,   enquired 
why  Alexander  had  undertaken  so  long  a  journey,  and  seemed 
unable  to  comprehend  his  motive  for  wishing  to  extend  his 
conquests  and  acquire  such  extensive  dominion,  saying  that  no 
man  really  possessed  more  of  the  earth  than  he  could  enjoy, 
and  that  it  seemed  to  them  the  only  difference  between  him  and 
other  men  was,  that  he  was  more  restless  and  ambitious  than 
they,  running  over  sea  and  land  merely  to  harm  others  and 
himself;  and  yet  he  must  die  at  last,  and  possess  no   more 
of  the  earth  than  would  hold  his  body :  and  as  it  was  customary 
with  them  to  employ  parables,  or  similitudes,  to  convey  their 
thoughts,  they  made   use    of  a  very  apt  one   on  this  occa- 
sion.    Having  laid  a  dry  and  shrivelled  ox-hide  on  the  ground, 
they  trod  round  the  edges  of  it,  and  as  one  side  was  pressed 
upon  the  other  started  up ;  then  one  of  them  stepping  into  the 
middle  of  the  hide,  it  lay  firm  and  still.    "By  V\y\^  ew^^eta.*^^'! 
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meant  to  convey  to  Alexander  that  he  should  fix  his  residence 
in  the  heart  of  his  empire,  to  keep  it  firm  and  stahle,  and  not 
wander  to  the  extremities,  leaving  other  parts  unguarded  and 
ready  to  rise  up  against  his  authority.  Onesicritus  tried  to 
prevail  upon  some  of  the  least  rigid  of  these  philosophers  to 
quit  their  austere  way  of  life  and  follow  the  fortunes  of  his 
royal  master,  whom]  he  told  them  they  would  find  a  liberal  and 
generous  benefactor,  and  one  who  would  load  them  with  riches 
and  honours.  But  he  could  not  succeed,  though  some  of  them 
did  accompany  him  into  the  presence  of  Alexander  as  he  passed 
near  their  dwelling,  who  put  several  hard  and  abstruse  questions 
to  them,  to  which  they  returned  him  suitable  answers,  and  he 
left  them  much  impressed  with  their  wisdom  and  sagacity. 

At  length  the  army  reached  PataloB,  where  the  river  Indus 
divides  into  two  large  arms,  and  forms  an  island  somewhat  re- 
sembling, only  much  larger,  the  Delta  of  the  Nile,  whence  the 
city  derived  its  name — Patalce  being  supposed  to  signify  the 
same  in  the  Indian  language  as  Delta  in  the  Greek.  Alexander 
caused  a  citadel  to  be  built  there,  also  a  harbour  and  an  arsenal 
for  shipping.  He  then  embarked  on  the  right  arm  of  the  river, 
in  order  to  reach  the  ocean.  This  was  at  that  time  a  very  rash 
enterprise,  as  his  troops  were  wholly  unacquainted  with  the 
river,  and  also  with  the  distance  they  had  to  go,  and  nothing 
but  the  unexampled  success  of  Alexander  could  have  prevailed 
upon  them  to  attempt  it ;  but  his  numerous  and  hair-breadth 
escapes,  together  with  his  unparalleled  career,  had  given  the 
impression,  not  only  to  himself  and  followers,  but  also  to  his 
enemies,  that  he  bore  a  charmed  life  and  that  nothing 
could  harm  or  overcome  him.  When  they  had  sailed  about 
twenty  leagues  the  pilots  told  him  they  believed  they  were 
approaching  the  ocean,  as  they  began  to  perceive  sea  air. 
Alexander,  upon  hearing  this,  could  not  forbear  leaping  for  joy, 
and  besought  the  sailors  to  row  with  all  their  strength.  He 
told  the  soldiers  they  were  at  last  come  to  the  end  of  their  toils, 
that  nobbing  now  could  oppose  their  valour  or  add  to  their 
glory,  and  that  without  any  more  fighting  or  s]jilling  of  blood 
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they  were  masters  of  the  universe,  and  that  their  exploits  had 
the  same  boundaries  as  the  world  itself.  As  they  came  nearer 
the  sea  a  circumstance  wholly  new  and  unexpected  to  the 
Macedonians  occasioned  them  the  greatest  alarm,  and  eyen 
endangered  the  whole  fleet.  This  was  the  ebb  and  flow  of  the 
tides.  Accustomed  only  to  the  Mediterranean  Sea,  where  the 
variations  are  so  trifling  as  to  be  almost  imperceptible,  they 
were  quite  terrified  when  they  saw  it  suddenly  rise  to  the 
height  of  several  feet,  and  then  as  suddenly  retire,  and  attri- 
buted it  to  the  anger  of  the  gods,  who  in  this  manner  designed 
to  punish  their  rashness,  and  expected  it  would  ere  long  rise 
still  higher  and  completely  overwhelm  them ;  nor  was  it  till 
after  repeated  experience,  and  on  the  nature  of  the  flux  and 
reflux  being  partly  explained  to  them,  that  their  fears  sub- 
sided. 

Alexander  was  delighted  when  at  length  he  beheld  the  im- 
mensity of  the  ocean,  and  gazed  with  intense  interest  on  its 
vast  expanse  of  waters,  considering  it  a  sight  worthy  so  great  a 
conqueror  as  himself,  and  that  it  fully  repaid  him  for  all  the 
sacrifices  he  had  made,  and  the  toils  he  had  undergone  to  arrive 
at  it.  He  then  poured  forth  libations  to  various  deities,  par- 
ticularly to  Hercules  and  Neptune,  and  having  thrown  a  num- 
ber of  golden  cups  into  the  sea,  he  besought  the  gods  not  to 
suffer  any  other  mortal  to  advance  further  than  he  had  done, 
and,  conceiving  he  had  extended  his  conquests  nearly  to  the 
extremities  of  the  earth,  he  was  mightily  pleased  with  himself, 
and  returned  highly  delighted  to  Pataloe.  Immediately  on  his 
arrival  at  Pataloe  he  began  to  prepare  for  his  return  home.  He 
gave  the  command  of  his  fleet  to  an  officer  named  Nearchus,  the 
only  one  amongst  them  all  whom  he  considered  to  have  skill 
and  courage  for  the  undertaking,  which  was  a  very  hazardous 
one,  as  they  would  have  to  sail  over  seas  entirely  unknown  to 
them,  extending  from  the  Indus  to  the  Persian  Gulf. 

Alexander,  having  thus  disposed  of  his  fleet,  he  set  out  him- 
self by  land  for  Babylon.  In  the  early  part  of  his  route  he  had 
to  pass  through  a  tract  of  barren  country,  'wtAck  ^^^  \^<sss5G^^'s. 
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sown  nor  ploughed,  but  was  inhabited  <  hj  savages^  who 
fiired  very  hard  and  led  a  rude,  uncomfortaible  life.  Here  he 
lost  many  of  his  troops  from  famine,  and  many  more  £pom  the 
plague,  a  disease  which  usually  accompanies  ^rnine;  so 
that  he  did  not  bring  back  from  India  one  fourth  part 
of  the  army  he  took  into  it.  At  length,  after  a  distressing 
march  of  sixty  days,  he  entered  the  country  of  G^drosia, 
where  he  found  all  things  in  plenty.  Por  not  only  was 
the  soil  fruitful,  but  he  had  sent  orders  to  the  governors 
of  the  several  kingdoms  in  India  which  he  had  subjected 
in  passing  along,  to  furnish  his  army  with  supplies  of  pro- 
visions,  together  with  horses  and  beasts  of  burden  to  replace 
those  he  had  lost ;  which  orders  they  did  not  dare  do  other 
than  comply  with,  so  that  he  had  soon  abundance  of  every- 
thing. Having  remained  some  time  in  Gedrosia  to  recruit 
his  harassed  troops,  he  proceeded  into  Carmania,  the  modem 
Kerman,  which  he  entered  in  a  kind  of  bacchanalian  masquerade 
very  unworthy  the  character  of  a  monarch  and  a  prince.  On 
a  magnificent  chariot,  drawn  by  eight  horses,  a  scaffold  was 
raised,  upon  which  he  passed  whole  days  and  nights,  drinking 
and  carousing  with  his  dissolute  companions.  This  chariot  was 
attended  by  a  number  of  others,  some  shaped  like  tents, 
covered  with  rich  carpets  and  purple  coverlets,  others  like 
couches,  overshadowed  with  boughs.  On  the  side  of  the  road 
were  placed  large  vessels  filled  with  wine,  into  which  the 
soldiers  dipped  the  cups  and  flagons  with  which  they  bad 
been  provided  for  the  purpose;  and  the  whole  country  re- 
sounded with  the  sound  of  instruments,  and  the  songs  of 
bacchanals.  This  riotous  frolic  was  intended  by  Alexander  as 
an  imitation  of  the  triumph  of  Bacchus,  who  was  said  to  have 
crossed  Asia  in  this  guise  after  he  had  conquered  India.  An 
ancient  historian  of  the  period  remarks,  "  It  was  well  for 
Alexander  that  the  conquered  nations  did  not  think  pf  attack- 
ing them  in  this  condition ;  for  a  thousand  resolute  men  might, 
with  great  ease,  have  discomfited  these  conquerors  of  the 
world  whilst  thus  plunged  in  wine  and  excess." 
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Whilst  in  Kerman,  Alexander  was  joined  by  Nearchus,  who, 
having  brought  the  fleet  along  the  sea>coast  as  far  as  the  island 
of  Harmusia,  and  there  learning  that  his  royal  master  was 
within  a  few  days'  journey  of  him,  cast  anchor  in  a  secure 
place,  and  went  to  meet  him,  accompanied  only  by  five 
persons. 

When  Alexander  first  saw  Nearchus  and  his  companions, 
who  were  pale  and  emaciated  from  their  long  and  harassing 
voyage,  he  concluded  that  the  fleet  was  destroyed,  and,  taking 
Nearchus  aside,  said  ''that  he  was  rejoiced  he  had  escaped, 
but  at  the  same  time  much  grieved  at  the  loss  of  the  fleet." 
"  Tour  fleet,  royal  sire,"  replied  Nearchus,  "  thanks  be  to  the 
gods,  is  not  lost,  but  in  safety ;"  And  then  related  where  he  had 
lefb  it.  Alexander  was  so  rejoiced  at  the  news  that  he  could 
not  refrain  from  shedding  tears.  He  listened  with  great 
attention  to  the  account  Nearchus  gave  of  his  voyage,  and  the 
discoveries  he  had  made,  and  at  length  dismissed  him  with 
directions  to  continue  his  voyage  along  the  Persian  Gulf,  and 
up  the  Euphrates,  till  he  reached  Babylon,  and  there  to  await 
his  arrival. 

Alexander,  continuing  his  march,  again  entered  Persia,  and 
having  arrived  at  the  place  where  Cyrus  the  Great  had  been 
entombed,  he  caused  the  tomb  to  be  opened,  with  the  inten- 
tion of  rendering  homage  to  the  ashes  of  that  prince ;  but 
he  was  much  disappointed  at  finding,  instead  of  the  gold  and 
silver  which  the  Persians  had  reported  it  to  contain,  only  some 
old  rusty  armour.  Some  of  those  who  were  about  Alexander  took 
the  opportunity  of  insinuating  suspicions  against  Arsines,  the 
governor  of  the  province.  Arsines  was  a  descendant  of  Cyrus, 
a  man  of  undoubted  probity,  of  a  generous  and  liberal  dis- 
position, and  lived  in  a  princely  style.  There  was  no 
foundation  whatever  for  the  charge,  and  the  Magi  who  had 
guarded  the  sepulchre,  though  put  to  the  torture  by  order  of 
Alexander,  confessed  nothing ;  nevertheless,  some  persons  were 
found,  suborned  principally  by  Bagoas,  a  favourite  eunuch  of 
Alexander,  accusing  Arsines  of  the  thefb,aii4  Me:MLTiftLet,^\vo\Bi& 
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but  too  read  J  an  ear  to  the  insinuations  of  his  enemies,  caused 
him  to  be  put  to  death  without  even  being  confronted  with  his 
accusers.  It  is  related  by  some  historians  that  within  the 
tomb  the  following  inscription  or  epitaph  was  found  inscribed 
in  the  Persian  language : — "  Oh !  man,  whosoever  thou  art,  and 
whensoever  thou  comest  (for  come  I  know  thou  wilt),  I  am 
Cyrus,  the  founder  of  the  Persian  empire.  Envy  me  not  the 
little  earth  that  covers  my  body." 

When  Alexander,  in  the  course  of  his  journey,  once  more 
came  to  Persepolis,  the  city  which  he  had  set  fire  to  whilst 
under  the  influence  of  wine,  he  felt  exasperated  with  himself 
on  beholding  now,  in  his  sober  senses,  this  fine  city  a  heap  of 
ruins,  the  effect  of  his  own  folly  and  madness.  Indeed,  the 
full  extent  of  this  mischief  is  incalculable ;  for  some  modem 
authors  who  have  been  at  the  pains  of  carrying  their  researches 
very  far  back  into  antiquity,  are  of  opinion,  that  by  the  destruc- 
tion of  Persepolis,  and  similar  disasters,  many  valuable  records 
relating  to  the  early  history  of  Asia  may  have  been  lost. 

Alexander  next  proceeded  to  Susa,  where  he  found  all  the 
captives  of  quality  he  had  left  there,  and  amongst  them  the 
two  daughters  of  Darius.  He  took  to  wife  Statira,  the  eldest, 
and  gave  the  youngest  to  his  friend  Hephaestion ;  and,  in  order 
to  avert  the  censure  which  he  expected  these  marriages  would 
bring  upon  himself,  he  persuaded  the  principal  officers  of  his 
court  to  follow  his  example  by  uniting  themselves  to  the 
noblest  families  in  Persia.  He  was  in  hopes,  too,  that  by  these 
alliances  he  should  cement  the  union  between  the  two  nations, 
and  that  henceforward  they  might  form  but  one  empire.  He 
gave  a  great  entertainment  iu  honour  of  these  nuptials,  to  which 
it  is  said  no  less  than  9000  guests  were  invited,  to  each  of  whom 
he  presented  a  golden  cup  to  be  used  for  their  libations. 

At  Susa  he  was  again  joined  by  Nearchus,  who  had  by  this 
time  reached  the  Euphrates  with  his  fleet,  and,  understanding 
that  Alexander  was  on  his  way  to  Susa,  he  contrived  to  meet 
him  at  a  bridge  which  he  knew  Alexander  must  pass,  and  here 
the  Bea  and  land  forces  jomed. 
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Alexander  was  so  pleased  with  the  success  of  his  fleet  and 
with  the  accounts  which  Nearchus  continued  to  give  of  his 
nayal  proceedings,  that  he  projected  undertaking  a  voyage 
himself,  of  no  less  extent  than  to  sail  from  the  Persian  Ghilf 
round  Arabia  and  Africa,  and  to  return  to  the  Mediterranean 
by  what  were  then  termed  the  "  Pillars  of  Hercules,"  now 
known  as  the  Straits  of  Gibraltar, — a  voyage  which,  though  it 
had  often  been  attempted,  had  never  been  performed  but 
once,  and  that  under  the  directions  of  Pharoah  Nechos,  king 
of  Egypt,  about  300  years  before,  in  whose  reign  it  was  dis- 
covered that  the  vast  continent  of  Afiica  was  circumnavigable, 
and  he  attempted  to  open  a  communication  between  the 
Mediterranean  and  the  Eed  Sea ;  but  so  hazardous  and  fraught 
with  danger  was  the  voyage,  that  several  thousand  men  are 
stated  to  have  perished  in  the  attempt: 

Alexander  also  meditated  the  destruction  of  Carthage,  which 
city  had  fallen  under  his  displeasure ;  for  this  purpose  he  pro- 
posed to  pass  into  Spain,  at  that  time  called  Iberia,  from  the 
river  Iberus,  and  afterwards  to  land  in  Italy,  and,  crossing  the 
Alps,  to  coast  along  the  Adriatic  to  Epirus,  and  so  home  to 
Macedonia.  "Wild  and  impracticable  as  this  project  seemed,  yet 
so  fully  did  he  yield  his  mind  to  it,  that  he  had  actually  sent 
orders  to  several  of  his  viceroys  to  build  him  a  sufficient  number 
of  ships  on  the  Euphrates  for  the  purpose,  and  had  also 
given  directions  to  have  a  quantity  of  trees  felled,  and  sent 
from  Mount  Libanus.  But  his  death  shortly  afterwards  put 
an  end  to  this  and  many  other  of  his  projects. 

Prom  Susa,  Alexander  coasted  along  the  Persian  Gulf  to  the 
mouth  of  the  Tigris,  and  went  up  that  river  as  far  as  the  city 
Opis,  where  he  published  a  declaration,  permitting  all  the 
Macedonians  who,  from  age  or  infirmities,  were  unable 
any  longer  to  support  the  fatigues  of  service,  to  return  to 
their  native  country.  He  intended  by  this  to  oblige 
them  and  give  them  the  strongest  proof  he  could  of  his 
esteem,  by  thus  sending  them  home  in  safety  and  in  an 
honourable  manner;   but    they  constrviei  \\i  o^Jckfcwsa^,  «k^^ 
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fancied  his  object  was  to  get  rid  of  his  Macedonian  troops  and 
companions,  and,  surrounding  himself  with  foreigners,  to  make 
Asia  the  seat  of  the  empire.  Those,  in  particular,  who  were  to 
remain  behind,  regardless  of  their  allegiance,  and  deaf  to  the 
remonstrances  of  their  officers,  rushed  tumultuouslj  into  the 
presence  of  the  king,  demanding  to  be  immediately  discharged ; 
saying  that,  since  he  despised  the  soldiers  who  had  gained  him  all 
his  victories,  he  and  his  father,  Jupiter  Ammon,  might  cany  on 
the  war  together,  but  that  for  themselves  they  were  determined 
to  serve  him  no  longer.  Alexander,  nowise  intimidated  or 
losing  his  presence  of  mind,  immediately  jumped  down  from 
the  tribunal  on  which  he  was  sitting,  and  causing  the  principal 
mutineers  to  be  seized,  ordered  them  to  be  instantly  punished. 

This  bold  step  quite  overawed  the  Macedonians,  who  lost  their 
courage  in  an  instant,  and,  scarcely  daring  to  look  one  upon 
another,  stood  with  downcast  eyes,  trembling  and  dispirited. 
Alexander,  returning  to  the  tribunal  with  a  severe  coun- 
tenance and  in  a  menacing  tone,  reminded  them  of  aU  the 
favours  which  his  father  Philip  had  bestowed  upon  them,  as 
well  as  his  own  kindness  and  friendship,  adding,  '^  Since  you 
desire  a  discharge,  I  grant  it  you.  Go  now  and  publish  to  the 
world  that  you  have  left  your  prince  to  the  mercy  of  the 
nations  he  has  conquered,  who  were  more  affectionate  to  him 
than  you."  After  saying  this,  he  retired  into  his  tent,  where, 
dismissing  his  old  guard,  he  appointed  another,  composed 
wholly  of  Persians,  and,  shutting  himself  up,  would  not  see  any 
one  for  some  days. 

When  the  Macedonians  learned  that  the  king  had  confided 
the  guard  of  his  person  to  Persians,  they  were  overwhelmed 
with  grief  and  despair.  Nothing  was  heard  but  cries  and 
lamentations :  they  all  ran  together  to  the  king's  tent,  and, 
throwing  down  their  arms,  confessed  their  fault  with  tears  and 
sighs,  declaring  they  would  not  leave  the  place  till  he  had  par- 
doned them.  At  first  Alexander  would  not  listen  to  them  ;  but 
at  length,  going  out  of  his  tent,  and  seeing  their  dejected 
condition,  he  could  no  longer  resist  their  sorrow  and  repent- 
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ance,  and  after  a  few  gentle  reproaches,  which  were  softened  * 
with  tears,  he  restored  them  to  his  favour.  This  did  not,  how- 
ever, prevent  him  &om  sending  back,  as  he  had  designed, 
such  as  were  disabled  and  no  longer  fit  for  service  ;  but,  dis- 
missing them  with  presents,  he  gave  orders  that  on  their 
arrival  in  their  native  country  they  should  be  allowed  to  sit 
in  the  chief  places  at  the  public  games,  with  crowns  on  their 
heads,  and  that  the  children  of  such  as  had  lost  their  Hves  in  his 
service  should  receive  the  same  paj  during  their  minority  as 
their  fathers  had  received.  These  acts  of  generosity  and 
munificence  greatly  conciliated  the  whole  army. 

Erom  Opis,  Alexander  proceeded  to  Ecbatana,  in  Media, 
where  one  of  the  greatest  afflictions  of  his  whole  life  befel  him. 
This  was  no  other  than  the  loss  of  his  friend  Hephsestion,  the 
companion  of  his  youth,  and  the  bosom  confidant  of  all  his 
joys  and  sorrows.  He  died  of  a  fever  brought  on  by  intem- 
perance. Alexander,  during  his  stay  at  Ecbatana,  abandoned 
himself,  as  on  many  former  occasions,  to  carousals  and  excesses ; 
in  one  of  which,  where  the  guests  seemed  endeavouring  to  outvie 
each  other,  Hephaestion  fell  a  sacrifice  to  his  intemperance.  His 
death  threw  Alexander  into  great  distress  and  sorrow ;  he  had 
been  the  most  intimate  friend  he  ever  had, — ^a  sort  of  second 
self, — sincerely  devoted  to  his  person  and  interests.  There  was 
but  one  who  at  all  rivalled  him  in  the  affections  of  Alexander, 
and  that  was  an  officer  named  Craterus.  But  a  casual 
expression  which  one  day  escaped  him  in  reference  to  the 
two,  showed  towards  which  he  entertained  the  most  affec- 
tionate sentiments :  "  Craterus,"  said  he,  "  loves  the  king ; 
but  HephsBstion  loves  Alexander." 

As  soon  as  the  violence  of  grief  which  this  sudden  and  unex- 
pected event  occasioned  had  a  little  subsided,  Alexander  gave 
orders  for  the  remains  to  be  forwarded  to  Babylon,  whither  he 
intended  to  follow  as  soon  as  he  should  have  arranged  affairs  at 
Ecbatana,  in  order  to  celebrate  the  obsequies  with  a  pomp  and 
magnificence  proportionate  to  the  affection  he  bore  him. 

Hephsastion  had  been  a  great  favoucite  nr\^  \\i<b  <^\0^sv.^^ 
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and  all  the  army.  Modest,  amiable,  and  beneficent,  equally  free 
from  pride  and  avarice,  he  never  abused  the  confidence  reposed 
in  him  by  his  sovereign,  nor  employed  his  credit  with  him  to 
supplant  others.  He  was  universally  beloved,  and  his  death 
was  regretted  by  the  whole  army. 

When  Alexander  had  dispatched  the  business  most  imme- 
diately requiring  his  attention,  he  quitted  Ecbatana  and  set  out 
for  Babylon.  When  he  had  arrived  within  about  a  league  and 
a  half  of  that  city,  the  Chaldean  astrologers  sent  a  deputation 
to  meet  him,  and  to  acquaint  him  that  his  life  would  be  in  the 
most  imminent  danger  if  he  entered  Babylon.  These  astro- 
logers were  at  that  time  held  in  such  great  reputation  that 
Alexander  was  sensibly  affected  by  their  statement,  and  hesitated 
whether  to  proceed.  But  the  Greek  philosophers,  learning  the 
cause  of  his  fears,  waited  upon  him,  and  endeavoured  to  convince 
him  of  the  fallacy  of  astrology,  treating  with  the  greatest  con- 
tempt divination  in  general,  and  that  of  the  Chaldeans  in  par- 
ticular ;  and  Alexander,  who  knew  that  there  were  waiting  for 
him  at  Babylon  ambassadors  frt)m  all  parts  of  the  world,  to  do  him 
homage  as  their  sovereign, — so  great  had  become  the  terror  of 
his  name, — silenced  his  scruples,  and  proceeded  with  all  diligence 
towards  that  great  city,  in  order  to  hold  a  States- General,  as  it 
were,  of  the  world.  He  made  a  magnificent  entry,  and  gave 
audience  to  the  various  ambassadors  with  a  grandeur  and 
dignity  worthy  his  exalted  station  aud  almost  absolute  power. 
In  public  he  did  not  allow  himself  to  shew  any  difference 
amongst  them  ;  but  in  private  he  discovered  a  great  friendship 
for  the  deputies  of  Greece.  He  loaded  them  with  presents, 
and  restored  to  them  all  the  statues  and  other  curiosities 
which  Xerxes  had  brought  away  with  him,  amongst  which  were 
the  statues  of  Harmodius  and  Aristogiton,  the  two  celebrated 
friends  who  delivered  Athens  from  the  tyranny  of  the  Pisis- 
tratidae,  as  has  been  recorded  in  the  history  of  that  city,  and 
which  he  caused  to  be  returned  to  the  Athenians. 
As  soon  as  leisure  from  the  transaction  of  public  affairs  would 
permit,  he  began  to  prepare  iox  ce\^t«ii^m^  \\i^  ci^^^^uies  of 
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his  friend  Hephaestion.  For  this  p  urpose  he  had  the  most  skilful 
architects  and  workmen  assembled,  and  having  caused  nearly 
six  furlongs  of  the  wall  of  Babylon  to  be  levelled,  he  had  a 
most  magnificent  monumental  structure  erected  upon  it.  The 
edifice  was  nearly  200  feet  in  height,  and  for  beauty  of  design 
as  well  as  the  magnificence  of  the  several  ornaments  and 
decorations,  surpassed  the  most  wonderful  productions  of  art. 
The  superintendence  of  the  structure  was  committed  to  a  great 
architect  named  Stasicrates.  This  same  architect  once  told 
Alexander,  when  conversing  on  the  subject  of  statues,  that 
Mount  Athos,  in  Thrace,  might  easily  be  cut  into  the  shape  of 
a  man,  and  that  if  he  would  give  the  necessary  orders  he  would 
fashion  it  into  the  most  durable  of  all  statues,  and  one  which 
should  lay  open  to  the  view  of  the  whole  universe.  In  its  left 
hand  it  should  hold  a  city  capable  of  containing  10,000 
inhabitants,  and  from  its  right  should  pour  a  great  river  whose 
waters  should  discharge  themselves  into  the  sea.  This  project, 
which  might  have  been  thought  to  have  chimed  in  with  the 
extravagant  views  of  Alexander,  fond  of  whatever  savoured  of 
the  marvellous  or  extraordinary,  was  nevertheless  rejected  by 
him.  He  merely  remarked,  "  It  was  sufficient  there  was  one 
prince  whose  folly  Mount  Athos  would  perpetuate ;" — alluding 
to  Xerxes,  who  attempted  to  cut  a  passage  through  the  isthmus 
of  the  mountain ;  but  having  failed,  he  addressed  the  following 
senseless  letter  to  it : — *'  Proud  Athos,  who  liftest  thy  head  to 
heaven,  be  not  so  bold  as  to  oppose  my  workmen  with  such 
rocks  and  stones  as  they  cannot  get  through,  otherwise  I  will 
cut  thee  in  pieces  and  cast  thee  into  the  sea." 

When  the  time  for  celebrating  the  funeral  came,  Alexander 
undertook  the  whole  management  himself.  He  sent  to  all  the 
neighbouring  cities,  requiring  them  to  contribute  towards 
it.  He  likewise  ordered  what  the  Persians  termed  the 
"  Sacred  Pire"  to  be  extinguished  during  the  performance 
of  the  ceremonies.  This  was  looked  upon  as  an  ill  omen ;  as 
it  had  never  before  been  practised  in  Persia,  except  on  the 
death  of  their  monarchs. 
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Not  cantent  with  lU  this,  be  eren  sent  meaBengen  to  t^e 
temple  of  Jupiter  Ammoa  to  enq[iiire  his  wilL  The  aiiJBwer, 
wliich  no  doubt  was  feuned  in  aceorduioe  wiA  bis  wisbes, 
replied  tbat  saerifioes  migbt  be  offisred  to  Hepbsstion  as  a 
demigod.  Alexander  was  tbe  first  to  set  tbe  example;  and 
nothing  was  now  to  be  seen  bat  altars,  temples,  and  sacrifices 
to  the  new  deity.  To  qnesdon  his  diTinitj  was  a  capital  crime ; 
and  an  old  officer,  a  friend  of  Hepbsstion,  having  in  passing 
bis  tomb  lamented  him  as  dead,  be  would  baye  been  put  to 
death,  had  not  Alexander  been  assured  that  he  wept  m^elj 
from  some  remains  of  tenderness,  and  not  as  doubting  bis 
diyinitj.  Tie  wrote  also  to  his  goremor  in  Egypt,  desiring  him 
to  build  a  temple  to  Hepbsstion  at  Alexandria,  and  anotiier  in 
tbe  Isle  of  Pharos. 

Alexander  had  long  contemplated  making  Babylon,  which 
surpassed  in  extent  and  conyenience  aQ  the  cities  of  the  East, 
the  seat  of  his  empire.  He  proposed,  as  a  first  step,  restoring 
tbe  Euphrates  to  its  original  channeL  In  consequence  of  tbe 
breaking  down  of  the  banks,  the  rirer  OTerflowed  not  only  por- 
tions of  the  city,  but  the  neighbouring  country  also,  until  so 
little  water  was  lefb  in  its  channel  that  there  was  scarce  depth 
enough  for  small  boats.  With  this  view  he  embarked  on  the 
Euphrates  to  take  a  survey  and  make  his  observations  ;  and  as 
it  was  now  some  time  since  his  first  arriy^  he  could  not  forbear 
ridiculing  the  predictions  of  the  magi  and  Chaldeans,  seeing  he 
had  not  only  entered  Babylon,  but  also  quitted  it  again,  in  safety. 
Having  examined  tbe  breach,  he  gave  the  necessary  orders 
for  its  being  repaired  and  restored  to  its  former  condition ;  and 
bad  the  design  succeeded  he  would  have  recovered  a  whole  pro- 
vince which  lay  under  water,  and  made  the  river  of  great  service 
to  the  city,  by  turning  it  into  its  proper  channel,  and  rendering 
it  again  navigable.  He  also  set  about  repairing  the  temple  of 
Belus,  which  had  been  in  ruins  ever  since  Xerxes  had  demolished 
it  on  his  return  from  Greece.  He  designed  not  merely  to 
rebuild  it,  but  to  raise  it  even  beyond  its  former  magnificence. 
For  this  purpose  he  gave  oxden  to   bsiYQ  all  the  rubbish 
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removed,  and  as  the  Babylonians  proceeded  slowly  with  the 
work  he  employed  his  own  soldiers,  making  them  work  by  turns, 
— ^ten  thousand  of  them  daily.  He  happened  to  have  some 
Jews  in  his  army,  who,  when  it  came  to  their  turn  to  work, 
refused,  alleging  that  it  was  contrary  to  their  religion  to 
assist  in  building  a  temple  designed  for  idolatrous  worship. 
They  were  punished  for  their  disobedience,  but  to  no  purpose ; 
they  persisted  in  their  non-compliance,  till  at  length  Alexander, 
admiring  their  constancy,  had  respect  to  their  scruples,  and 
allowed  them  to  be  passed  by.  The  embellishing  Babylon  and 
restoring  it  to  its  ancient  magnificence  and  glory,  with  a  yiew 
to  making  it  once  more  the  seat  of  royalty  and  regal  splendour, 
had  occupied  much  of  Alexander's  thoughts  and  attention ;  and 
he  endeavoured  by  every  possible  means  to  expedite  the  work. 
But  the  Almighty  fiat  had  gone  forth  against  Babylon;  and 
Alexander,  successful  in  every  enterprise  he  had  yet  under- 
taken, failed  in  this  alone ;  although  in  the  eye  of  human 
reason  it  might  have  appeared  less  difficult  than  many  others. 
The  Lord  of  Hosts  had  sworn,  saying,  "Surely  as  I  have 
thought  so  shall  it  come  to  pass ;  and  as  I  have  purposed  so 
shall  it  stand.  I  will  cut  off  from  Babylon  the  name  and  the 
remnant.  I  will  make  it  a  possession  for  the  bittern,  and  pools 
of  water,  and  I  will  sweep  it  with  the  besom  of  destruction. 
It  shall  never  be  inhabited,  neither  shall  it  be  dwelt  in  from 
generation  to  generation.  The  Arabian  shall  not  pitch  tent 
there,  neither  shall  the  shepherd  make  his  fold  there ;  but  the 
wild  beasts  of  the  desert  shall  lie  there ;  and  their  houses  shall 
be  fiill  of  doleful  creatures ;  and  owls  shall  dwell  there,  and 
satyrs  shall  dance  there ;  and  the  wild  beasts  of  the  islands 
shtkll  cry  in  their  desolate  houses,  and  dragons  in  her  pleasant 
palaces.  Por  the  Lord  of  Hosts  hath  purposed,  and  who  shall 
disannul  it  ?  His  hand  is  stretched  out,  and  who  shall  turn  it 
back  ?" — Isaiah  xiv. 

Alexander  resided  about  a  year  in  Babylon,  during  which 
time  he  endeavoured  all  in  his  power  to  forward  the  mighty 
works  he  had  undertaken.    Unhappily  he  eixwjlo^^i  Vsa^V^-sasafe 
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in  dissipation  and  riot,  to  wbich  he  had  of  late  so  much  addicted 
himself,  and  it   at  last    terminated    his    existence.      At   a 
banquet  he  gave  in  honour  of  Hercules,  he  called  for  the 
cup  of  that  hero,  which  it  was  calculated  held  six  bottLes, 
and  which  he    attempted  to  drink    off  at  a  draughty    but 
whilst  in  the  act  he  fell  senseless    on   the  floor.    In  this 
condition  he  was  carried  to  his  couch,  from  which  he  never 
again  rose.    A  violent  fever,  attended  with  delirium,  ensued. 
His  constitution,  weakened  and  impaired  by  former  excesses, 
was  unable  to  stand  against  it,  and  though  he  had  some  ludd 
intervals  during  which  both  himself  and  his  friends  hoped  he 
might  recover,  he  soon  became  sensible  that  the  hand  of  death 
was  upon  him.    A  short  time  before  he  died,  he  desired  to  be 
presented  to  his  soldiers,  and,  raising  himself  on  his  elbow,  he 
gave  them  his  dying  hand  to  kiss.     His  principal  courtiers 
gathering  round  him,  enquired  to  whom  he  left  the  empire. 
He  replied,  "  To  the  most  worthy."    Finding  his  voice  begin 
to  fail,  he  drew  his  ring  from  his  finger,  and  giving  it  to 
Perdiccas,  now  one  of  his  principal  friends  and  favourites,  de- 
sired him  to  convey  his  corpse  to  the  temple  of  Jupiter  Ammon. 
Perdiccas  enquiriDg  when  he  would  like  to  have  divine  honours 
paid  to  him,  he  replied,  "  When  you  are  happy."     These  were 
his  last  words,  and  they  seem  to  indicate  that,  although  during 
the  intoxication  of  success,  he  might  have  yielded  to  the  inor- 
dinate folly  and  madness  of  fancying  himself  something  more 
than  human,  yet  at  this  solemn  moment,  when  the  world  and 
its  vanities  were  fading  from  his  view,  he   became  convinced 
of  the  delusion,  and  felt  that  he  was  but  mortal.    A  report 
prevailed  for  some  time  after  his  death  that  he  died  by  poison ; 
but  there  did  not  appear  any  foundation  for  it,  nor  did  the 
report  obtain  general  credit. 

Plutarch,  in  his  life  of  Alexander,  omits  the  circumstance  of 
Hercules'  cup,  but  all  the  ancient  historians  relate  it  as  a 
matter  of  fact,  and  Seneca,  in  his  reflections  on  his  death, 
appears  to  have  given  it  frill  credence.  However  it  may  have 
aa  to  the  minuter  circumstances^  it   is  unquestionable 
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that  intemperance  and  intoxication  were  the  immediate 
causes  of  his  death ;  and  it  seems  extraordinary,  and  a  humi- 
liating proof  of  the  infirmity  and  inconsistency  of  human 
nature,  that  a  prince  who  seemed  in  so  many  instances  to  have 
a  control  oyer  his  passions,  and  could  keep  them  in  due  sub- 
jection, should  nevertheless,  in  others,  suffer  them  to  hurry 
him  into  such  excesses. 

Alexander  died  in  the  spring  of  the  first  year  of  the  114th 
Olympiad,  a.  m.  3613,  B.  o.  328  years.  He  was  thirty-two  years 
and  eight  months  old,  of  which  period  he  had  reigned  twelve 
years. 

No  sooner  was  the  death  of  Alexander  known  than  the 
utmost  consternation  and  grief  prevailed  amongst  all  his 
subjects.  The  Persians  lamented  him  as  the  most  just,  and 
the  kindest  sovereign  that  had  ever  reigned  over  them ;  the 
Macedonians,  as  the  best  and  most  valiant  of  princes  :  all  con- 
curred in  bewailing  his  premature  end,  thus  cut  off  in  the 
flower  of  his  age  and  the  height  of  his  fortune  and  career  ;  and 
when  the  news  reached  Sysigambis,  the  mother  of  Darius, 
that  princess  felt  all  her  former  sufferiDgs  renewed.  One  of 
her  daughters,  the  widow  of  Hephsestion,  who  was  still  incon- 
solable for  the  death  of  her  husband,  was  with  her  at  the  time, 
and  the  sight  of  the  public  calamity  augmented  her  own  sorrow ; 
but  Sysigambis  bewailed  the  several  misfortunes  of  her  family, 
she  wept  the  living  as  much  as  the  dead.  "  "Who  now,"  she  said, 
"  will  take  care  of  my  daughters  ?  Where  shall  we  find  another 
Alexander  ?*'  She  fancied  she  saw  them  reduced  to  a  state  of 
captivity  a  second  time ;  but,  with  this  difference,  that  now 
Alexander  was  gone,  they  had  no  refuge  left.  At  length  she 
sunk  under  her  grief,  and,  refusing  to  take  any  sustenance, 
starved  herself  to  death  to  avoid  surviving  this  last  calamity. 
The  Chaldeans  and  physicians  embalmed  the  king's  body,  after 
the  fashion  of  their  country,  and  preparations  were  immediately 
commenced  for  conveying  the  remains  to  the  temple  of  Jupiter 
Ammon,  and  celebrating  the  funeral  obsequies,  l^ese  pre- 
parations occupied  a  period  of  nearly  two  y«ax%,  ^a.^  ^^st^ 
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conducted  on  a  style  of  the  greatest  magnificence.  The  coffin, 
which  was  composed  of  beaten  gold,  covered  with  a  pall 
of  fine  purple,  was  fiUed  with  aromatic  perfumes.  It  was 
then  placed  on  a  throne  of  gold,  under  a  pavilion  of  the 
same  precious  metal,  twelve  feet  wide  and  eighteen  long,  sup- 
ported by  Ionic  columns,  and  embellished  with  golden  leaves 
resembling  the  acanthus.  The  inside  of  the  pavilion  was 
decorated  with  jewels,  disposed  in  the  form  of  shells,  and  the 
outside  covered  with  purple,  flowered  with  gold,  and  on  the  top 
a  large  crown,  which  seemed  to  be  composed  of  olive  branches. 
The  sides  of  the  pavilion  were  decorated  with  the  most  superb 
representations.  In'  the  j&ont  Alexander  appeared  seated 
in  a  military  chariot,  with  a  splendid  sceptre  in  his  hand, 
and  surrounded  on  one  side  by  armed  Macedonians,  on  the 
other  by  an  equal  number  (5f  Persians.  On  another  side  of 
the  pavilion  were  seen  elephants  completely  harnessed,  with 
Indians  in  the  front  to  guide  them;  and  on  the  last  were 
represented  ships  preparing  for  battle.  The  whole  was  placed 
on  a  magnificent  chariot,  drawn  by  sixty  mules,  the  largest  and 
finest  the  country  produced,  their  harness  glittering  with  gold 
and  precious  stones,  and  adorned  with  golden  bells.  As  it 
moved  along,  the  sun  shining  on  the  pavilion  and  the  diadem 
at  top,  together  with  the  motion  of  the  chariot,  caused  it  to 
dart  rays  like  lightning. 

Such  is  the  account  handed  down  by  the  ancients  of  this 
superb  procession,  which,  when  everything  was  in  readiness,  set 
out  from  Babylon  for  the  Lybian  Desert.  A  great  number  of 
pioneers  and  workmen  were  sent  forward  to  clear  the  way  and 
make  the  necessary  preparations  in  those  countries  through 
which  it  was  to  pass.  As  it  approached  Egypt,  King  Ptolemy, 
who  felt  himself  under  great  obligations  to  Alexander,  set  out 
to  meet  it  with  a  long  train  and  a  numerous  guard.  He  dis- 
suaded Perdiccas  from  proceeding  to  the  temple  of  Jupiter 
Ammon,  where  he  represented  there  were  not  accommodations 
suitable  for  its  reception,  but  prevailed  on  him  to  have  it 
conveyed  Sret  to  the  city  of  Mem^Vi^^  «£Ld  afterwards  to 
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Alexandria,  where  lie  caused  a  magnificent  temple  to  be  erected, 
with  all  those  honours  which  the  Pagans  were  wont  to  pay  to 
their  heroes  and  demigods. 

A  traveller  and  historian,  who  wrote  so  late  as  the  fifteenth 
century,  relates  that  the  tomb  of  Alexander  was  still  to  be 
seen  there,  and  that  it  was  reverenced  by  the  Mahommedans 
as  the  monument  of  an  illustrious  king  and  great  prophet. 
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The  character  of  Alexander  has  been  pretty  well  developed 

in  the  history  of  his  life,  in  the  course  of  which  we  cannot  but 

perceive  that  an  insatiable  ambition  and  inordinate  love  of 

glory  were  his  ruling  passions,  and  to  them  he  sacrificed  the 

happiness  of  his  subjects  and  his  own  repose.    He  was  endowed 

by  nature  with  great  and  noble  qualities,  shining  talents,  and 

a  happy  and  generous  disposition.     These  were  cultivated  and 

improved  by  the  best  education  the  times  in  which  he  lived 

could  bestow.    Brought  up,  as  we  have  seen,  under  one  of  the 

greatest  philosophers  the  world  ever  saw,  and  instructed  not 

only  in  the  whole  circle  of  arts  and  the  most  abstruse  and 

sublime  sciences,  but  in  every  branch  of  polite  learning,  and 

accustomed  from  his  very  youth  to  a  sober,  temperate  and  plain 

way  of  life,  he  was  calculated  to  be  the  model  of  all  the  Pagan 

virtues,  and  such  he  was  for  a  time  considered.     It  was  not  till 

after  a  long  series  of  uninterrupted  successes,  such  as  the 

world  scarcely  ever  saw,^  and  until  he  had  become  enervated 

by  the  effeminate  and  corrupt  manners  of  the  nations  he  had 

conquered,  that  we  discover  those  fatal  and  headlong  passions 

which  obscured  his  later  years.     Temperate,  moderate  and 

generous  in  the    early  part  of  his  career,  those    whom   he 

vanquished  regarded  him  rather  in  the  light  of  a  fiither  and 

protector  than  of  a  conqueror  and  master,  and  it  was  not  until 

his  better  feelings  had  been  deadened  by  uiL<&iWuxa^\<b\  ^\ywi«?ss^^ 
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and  spoiled  by  the  flattery  and  homage  of  those  around  him, 
that  he  yielded  to  those  gusts  of  passion  and  fits  of  intemperance 
and  arrogance,  which  rendered  him  at  last  the  slave  of  almost 
every  vice.  But,  indeed,  what  was  the  tendency  of  the  mighty 
and  highly-vaunted  exploits  of  Alexander,  and  to  what  did  they 
tend  ?  Instead  of  endeavouring  to  render  his  own  subjects 
and  the  territory  over  which  he  had  been  born  sovereign,  happy 
by  the  administration  of  just  laws,  and  cultivating  the  arts 
of  peace  and  industry,  he  quits  his  native  country  almost 
as  soon  as  he  had  ascended  the  throne,  and  running  over 
the  world  like  a  madman,  sword  in  hand,  carries  war,  rapine 
and  calamity  into  countries  that  had  never  injured  him,  or 
scarcely  heard  his  name ;  thus  rendering  himself  as  the 
Scythian  ambassador,  with  more  sincerity,  perhaps,  than  dis- 
cretion, told  him  "  the  greatest  robber  in  the  world."  And  his 
character  and  conduct  were  set  in  an  equally  strong  light  on 
another  occasion,  by  a  pirate  whom  he  had  taken,  and  of  whom 
he  demanded  what  right  he  had  to  infest  the  seas  ?  "  The 
same,"  replied  the  pirate,  with  a  noble  boldness,  "  that  thou 
hast  to  infest  the  universe.  But  because  I  do  this  in  a  small 
ship,  I  am  called  a  robber ;  whereas  thou,  who  dost  the  same 
with  a  large  fleet,  art  styled  a  conqueror."  It  is  said  that 
Alexander  was  very  much  struck  with  this  reply,  which  seemed 
to  place  the  enormity  of  his  conduct  in  its  true  light,  and  that 
he  granted  a  full  pardon  to  the  man,  and  restored  him  his 
liberty. 

One  of  the  most  commendable  traits  in  the  character  of 
Alexander  was  his  reverence  for  the  gods,  and  his  sense  of 
religion,  according  to  the  dark  notions  of  those  heathenish 
times. 
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As  soon  as  the  consternation  and  grief  which  the  shock 
occasioned  by  the  death  of  Alexander  had  a  little  subsided, 
the  principal  generals  and  veterans  of  his  army  began  to 
take  such  steps  as  their  forlorn  and  destitute  condition  ren- 
dered necessary.  The  future  presented  nothing  but  gloom  and 
dismay.  At  a  great  distance  from  their  native  country,  sur- 
rounded by  a  people  newly  conquered,  who  were  naturally 
impatient  of  the  yoke  just  imposed  upon  them,  and  ready  to 
throw  it  off  on  the  first  opportunity,  what  but  calamity  and 
disaster  had  to  be  looked  for? 

Alexander  left  two  sons,  by  different  wives.  One  by  Barsena, 
the  widow  of  Memnon,  on  whom  he  had  bestowed  the  name  of 
Hercules  :  the  other  quite  an  infant,  by  Eoxana,  the  daughter 
of  Darius,  who  was  called  Alexander,  after  his  father.  He 
had  also  a  natural  brother,  named  AridsBus,  who  was  weak  of 
intellect.  It  was  nevertheless  agreed,  at  the  conference  held 
amongst  the  officers,  that  AridsBUS  should  succeed  to  the  empire, 
and  that  Alexander,  the  in£mt  son  of  Eoxana,  should  be  asso- 
ciated with  him,  to  the  exclusion  of  Hercules,  although  the 
eldest  son;  yet  Alexander,  being  the  grandson  of  Darius, 
seemed  to  have  the  prior  claim.  But  it  had  been  decreed  by 
the  sure  word  of  prophecy  that  the  kingdom  of  Alexander 
should  be  "  broken,  and  should  be  divided  to  the  four  winds  of 
heaven ;  and  not  to  his  posterity,  nor  according  to  his  dominion 
which  he  ruled :  for  his  kingdom  should  be  plucked  up,  even 
for  others  besides  those."— Dan.  xi.  4.  And,  in  reality,  neither 
AridsBus  nor  the  young  prince  were  anything  more  than  nominal 
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sovereigns :  thej  were  both,  indeed,  incapable  of  taking  part 
in  public  measures— one  being  merely  an  infant,  the  other, 
Aridseus,  weak  in  his  intellect,  which  was  supposed  bj  some 
to  have  been  occasioned  by  deleterious  drugs  administered  to 
him  during  his  youth  by  Olympias,  the  mother  of  Alexander, 
who  is  said  to  have  been  actuated  by  a  jealous  fear  that  he  might 
interfere  with  the  interests  of  her  own  son.  But  there  appears 
no  just  ground  for  the  surmise,  and  it  probably  arose  firom  the 
natural  imbecility  of  his  understanding,  which  began  to  show 
itself  in  very  early  life.  The  sovereignty  was  in  &ct  assnmed 
by  the  four  principal  generals  of  Alexander,  who  having  for 
the  sake  of  appearances  thus  nominally  arranged  the  suoeession, 
proceeded  to  divide  and  partition  his  vast  empire  am<HigAt 
themselves.  These  four  generals,  or,  as  they  in  process  of  time 
became,  sovereigns,  were  Ptolemy,  the  son  of  Lagns;  Antigonus; 
Eumenes,  and  Antipater. 

It  is  stated  in  the  apocryphal  Book  of  the  Maccabees, 
that  when  Alexander  fell  sick  and  perceived  he  was  like  to  die, 
he  assembled  his  servants  and  such  as  were  honourable  and 
parted  his  kingdom  amongst  them.  But  this  statement  is  at 
variance  with  the  generally  received  facts  of  history ;  and,  when 
on  the  point  of  death,  being  asked  by  some  of  his  courtiers 
to  whom  he  left  his  dominions,  he  replied,  "To  the  most 
worthy."  This  difficulty  is  explained  by  some  interpreters  as 
arising  from  the  circumstance  of  some  of  the  provinces  having 
been  left  in  the  hands  of  those  whom  he  had  during  his  lifetime 
appointed  governors  over  them.  The  partition  of  the  kingdom, 
which  was  thus  literally  "  broken  and  divided  towards  the  four 
winds  of  heaven,"  was  settled  in  the  following  manner.  Mace- 
donia, Epirus,  and  Greece,  were  assigned  to  Antipater ;  Egypt 
and  the  other  conquests  of  Alexander  in  Africa  became  the  por- 
tion of  Ptolemy,  surnamed  Lagos.  This  Ptolemy,  who  afterwards 
became  sovereign  of  Egypt,  was  the  first  of  a  long  line  of  kings 
of  that  name.  He  was  the  son  of  Lagos,  a  Macedonian  of  mean 
extraction ;  but,  having  followed  Alexander  into  Persia,  he  so 
greatly  distinguished  himselfby  Ifti^^aloun  wvd  ^ood  conduct,  that 
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he  becazoe  one  of  the  frioiids  of  thftt  mooArch,  and  one  of  his 
principal  generals.  Hia  deaoendants,  who  all  r^ained  the  8ur« 
name  of  Lagides,  continued  on  the  throne  of  Egjpt  till  the  time 
of  Cleopatra.  The  other  two  generals,  Antigonus  and  Eumenes, 
divided  the  principal  part  of  Asia  between  them. 

These  four  conflicting  interests  were  the  firuitlul  source  of 
constant  wars,  dirisions,  and  cabala,  each  one  being  actuated  bj 
the  desire  of  aggrandising  himseli^  and  forwarding  his  own 
peculiar  and  individual  inte(rests  and  views,  as  we  shall  see  in 
the  aequel. 

We  now  revert  a  little  to  the  affairs  of  Greece.  No  sooner 
did  the  tidings  of  Alexander's  deatibi  reach  Athens  than  the 
people  abandoned  themselves  to  the  most  extravagant  joy. 
Long  impatient  of  the  Macedonian  yoke,  they  considered  the 
time  was  at  length  arrived  when  they  might  safely  throw  it  off, 
and  once  more  assume  their  liberty  and  the  free  exercise  of  their 
own  laws  and  government.  Fhocion,  who  was  still  alive,  with 
his  usual  prudence  and  caution  besought  them  to  wait  tiR  tibe 
tidings  were  fully  confirmed,  before  they  ventured  to  adopt  any 
hazardous  measures.  ''  If^"  said  he, ''  Alexander  be  really  dead, 
he  will  be  so  to-morrow,  and  each  succeeding  day,  so  that  we 
shall  have  full  time  to  pursue  our  measures  with  calmness  and 
security ;"  at  the  same  time  telling  Leosthenes,  a  young  man 
who  was  haranguing  the  people  with  great  arrogance  and  vanity, 
'^  that  his  discourse  resembled  the  cypress  tnee,  which  is  tall 
and  spreading,  but  bears  no  fruit."  AU  the  remonstrances  of 
Fhocion  were,  however,  ineffectuaL  The  Athenians  not  only 
prepared  for  war  themselves,  but  sent  deputies  to  the  other 
states  of  Greece,  all  of  whom,  except  Thebes,  united  in  the 
common  cause.  To  this  they  were  in  a  great  measure  incited 
by  Demosthenes,  at  this  time  an  exile  in  Hegara ;  and  who, 
although  he  was  now  getting  into  years,  had  not  lost  his 
zeal  and  interest  for  his  country.  He  joined  the  Athenian 
ambassadors,  who  were  sent  into  the  Peloponnesus,  and 
seconded  their  remonstrances  with  such  eloquence,  that  they 
nearly  all  came  into  the  league.     The  Athenians^  «trvwik''^«J;k\. 
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admiration  at  his  noble  and  generous  conduct,  immediately 
passed  a  decree  recalling  him  from  exile,  and  sent  a  gallej 
with  three  banks  of  oars  to  bring  him  to  Athens ;  and  when 
he  entered  the  FirsBus,  the  magistrates  and  principal  citizens 
went  out  to  meet  him,  and  received  him  with  everjr  mark  of 
respect.  Demosthenes  was  sensiblj  affected  by  the  attention 
thus  paid  him ;  and,  amid  the  acclamations  of  the  people,  lifted 
up  his  hands  to  heaven,  in  gratitude  for  its  protection.  He 
afterwards  said  he  considered  this  a  more  gratifying  triumph 
even  than  that  of  Alcibiades,  seeing  it  was  the  effect  of  pure 
good-will ;  whereas  the  return  of  Alcibiades  was  involuntary, 
and  against  their  inclinations. 

When  Antipater,  to  whose  portion  Ghreece  had  fallen,  was 
apprised  of  these  movements,  he  hastened  to  prevent  the 
revolt  of  his  newly-acquired  dominions.  He  marched  towards 
Athens  with  what  troops  he  could  muster;  but  which  were 
very  inadequate  to  meet  the  combined  forces  which  G-reeoe  had 
gathered  together.  He  was  defeated  in  the  very  first  battle, 
which  took  place  near  Lamia,  a  small  city  of  Thessaly,  from 
which  circumstance  this  was  afterwards  called  the  Lamian  war. 
Not  finding  himself  in  a  situation  either  to  risk  a  second  battle 
or  make  a  safe  retreat,  he  shut  himself  up  in  the  place,  design- 
ing to  wait  till  fresh  succours  should  arrive  from  Asia.  The 
Athenians  immediately  laid  siege  to  the  city,  which  was  so  greatly 
reduced  by  famine,  that  Antipater  was  obliged  to  surrender  at 
discretion,  before  the  troops  which  were  coming  to  his  assistance 
could  arrive.  The  Athenians  do  not  appear  to  have  followed 
up  their  advantage,  for  they  allowed  him  to  retire  and  join  the 
remainder  of  the  forces,  probably  not  considering  him  so  for- 
midable an  enemy  as  he  afterwards  proved. 

As  soon  as  Antipater  found  himself  again  in  a  condition  to 
take  the  field,  he  gave  battle  a  second  time,  in  which  the  Greeks 
were  defeated  with  considerable  loss.  He  immediately  marched 
towards  Athens.  The  city  was  in  the  greatest  consternation, 
and  the  rest  of  the  allies  who,  together  with  the  whole  of  Greece, 
had  lost  much  of  that  independent  ^nd  \ietQvt  «^mt  which  had 
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distinguished  their  ancestors,  retired  in  alarm.  The  Athenians, 
seeing  themselves  thus  deserted  by  their  aUies  and  unable 
to  sustain  the  whole  weight  of  the  war  alone,  sent  ambas- 
sadors to  Antipater  to  negotiate  a  treaty  of  peace,  headed  by 
Phocion.  Antipater  agreed  to  enter  into  alliance  with  them 
on  condition  that  they  should  defray  the  whole  expenses  of 
the  war,  restore  the  government  to  the  condition  it  was  pre- 
viously in,  and  admit  a  strong  garrison  of  his  troops  into  the 
city.  He  also  required  that  Demosthenes  should  be  delivered 
up  to  him,  believing  he  had  been  one  cause  of  inciting  his 
countrymen  to  take  arms  against  him.  When  Demosthenes 
found  that  the  Athenians,  forgetting  how  lately  they  had  recalled 
him  from  exile,  and  the  glory  and  triumph  with  which  they  had 
received  him,  seemed  disposed  to  comply,  he  fled  from  the  city, 
retired  to  the  Island  of  Galauria,  and  sought  an  asylum  in  the 
temple  of  Neptune.  Antipater  sent  messengers  thither  to  per- 
suade him  to  come  to  him,  assuring  him  he  shoi^d 
suffer  no  injury.  But  Demosthenes  was  too  well 
acquainted  with  the  treachery  of  mankind  in  general,  and 
with  the  character  of  Antipater  in  particular,  to  rely  on  these 
promises,  and,  to  prevent  falling  into  his  hands,  he  took 
poison.  "When  he  felt  the  approach  of  death  upon  him  he 
caused  his  domestics  to  lead  him  to  the  foot  of  the  altar,  where 
he  died. 

When  the  news  of  his  death  reached  Athens,  that  fickle  people 
were  overwhelmed  with  remorse  and  shame,  and  proceeded, 
as  was  usual  with  them,  into  the  greatest  extremes  of  regret 
for  his  memory.  They  caused  a  brass  statue  to  be  erected 
to  him,  and  passed  a  decree  that  the  eldest  branch  of  his  family, 
from  generation  to  generation,  should  be  brought  up  in  the 
Prytaneum  at  the  public  expense.  At  the  foot  of  the  statue 
the  following  inscription  was  engraved :  "  Demosthenes,  had 
thy  power  been  equal  to  thy  wisdom,  the  Macedonian  Mars 
would  never  have  triumphed  over  Greece." 

Antipater  did  not  long  survive  these  events.  He  returned 
into  Macedonia,  where  he  shortly  after  fell  ^ick  vcA  ^^.   ^^<^ 
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employed  his  last  moments  m  anangmg  and  settling  those 
piorinces  and  territories  which  had  fidlen  to  his  share  in  the 
general  dirision^  which  he  kft  to  his  scm  Cassander,  hut  asso- 
ciating with  him  in  the  goyemment  Poljsperehon,  one  of  the 
most  ancient  and  respected  of  Alexander's  captains ;  though  he 
disguised  their  real  authority  under  the  assumed  tilde  of  a 
regency  for  Aridaaus  and  the  youthful  Alexander. 

The  death  of  Antipater  rendered  Antigonus  Hhe  most 
powerful  of  aU  Alexander's  successors ;  his  authority  was  ab- 
solute over  those  territories  in  Asia  which  had  fallen  to  his 
share  in  the  general  division.  He  commanded  an  army  of 
70,000  men  and  thirty  elephants,  a  power  which  rendered  him 
almost  irresistible,  and  he  immediately  formed  the  design  of 
engrossing  the  whole  monarchy  of  the  Macedonians,  and 
raising  himself  to  the  supreme  command.  The  opportunity 
seemed  the  more  favourable,  as  Cassander,  the  son  of  Antipater, 
was  much  disturbed  that  his  father  should  have  left  another 
associated  with  him  in  the  regency,  and  endeavoured  to  form  a 
party  against  Polysperchon.  For  this  purpose  he  had  sent  to 
request  the  aid  both  of  Antigonus  and  of  Ptolemy,  governor  or 
generalissimo  of  Egypt,  who  both  readily  came  into  his  plans, 
though  each  secretly  hoped  to  turn  them  to  his  own  advantage. 

Polysperchon,  on  his  part,  prepared  to  meet  the  gathering 
storm ;  he  sent  to  Olympias,  the  mother  of  Alexander,  who 
during  the  lifetime  of  Antipater  had  returned  into  Epirus,  to 
request  her  to  come  back  and  unite  with  him  in  the  government. 
That  princess,  who  had  seen  with  great  indignation  the  sovereign 
power  wrested  from  her  own  family  and  usurped  and  divided 
amongst  the  generals  and  captains  of  the  army,  hesitated  not 
to  comply ;  but  on  her  return,  instead  of  considering  what  was 
likely  to  be  most  conducive  to  the  general  good,  she  consulted 
only  her  passions,  and  yielded  herself  entirely  to  the  desire  of 
dominion  and  revenge.  She  soon  contrived  to  render  herself 
absolute  mistress  of  affairs ;  and  one  of  her  first  actions  was  to 
cause  AridsBUs,  whom  she  was  displeased  at  seeing  associated 
ID  the  sovereignty  with  het  gtwiftaoii^tV^^QNiifcV^^  Alexander, 
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to  be  put  to  death.  His  consort,  Eurydice,  likewise  shared  the 
same  fate.  Olympias  had  the  refined  cruelty  to  propose  to  her 
the  choice  of  death.  She  sent  her  a  cup  of  poison,  a  dagger, 
and  a  cord,  desiring  her  to  choose  one  of  the  three.  The 
unhappy  Eurydice,  finding  her  £Eite  instable,  after  bitterly 
exclaiming  against  the  wickedness  and  barbarity  of  her  treat- 
ment,  chose  the  latter,  and  strangled  herself  with  her  own  hands. 
Olympias  likewise  caused  Nicanor,  the  brother  of  Cassander, 
with  several  of  their  principal  friends,  to  be  put  to  death. 

These  atrocities  ^d  not  long  go  unpunished.  When  Cas- 
sander was  informed  of  them  he  prepared  to  seize  the  person  of 
Olympias,  who  to  avoid  him  retired  to  Pydna,  with  the  young 
king,  Alexander,  and  his  mother,  Eoxana ;  but,  being  followed 
thither  by  Cassander,  they  retired  to  Epirus.  JSacides,  the  king 
of  Epirus,  prepared  to  assist  the  princesses,  but  his  subjects 
revolted  from  him  and  declared  in  favour  of  Cassander.  They 
drove  .^lacides  into  banishment,  and  massacred  his  friends  and 
adherents.  Pyrrhus,  his  son,  who  was  then  an  infant,  would 
have  shared  the  same  fate,  had  not  a  &ithful  domestic  con- 
cealed  him  and  retired  with  him  to  a  distance.  Olympias, 
seeing  herself  deserted  on  all  hands,  was  obliged  to  surrender, 
when  Cassander  prompted  the  relations  of  those  officers  whom 
she  had  caused  to  be  murdered  to  accuse  her  in  a  public 
assembly  of  the  Macedonians,  and  to  claim  vengeance  for  the 
cruelties  she  had  committed.  After  they  had  all  been  heard 
she  was  condemned  to  death.  Cassander,  however,  hesitated 
before  putting  the  sentence  into  ezecutionj  and  secretly  sent 
to  propose  to  her  that  she  should  retire  to  Athens,  promising 
to  accommodate  her  with  a  galley  for  that  purpose.  His 
intention  was  to  have  her  destroyed  during  her  passage  by  sea, 
and  then  cause  it  to  be  reported  that  the  gods,  in  displeasure 
at  her  enormous  cruelties,  had  abandoned  her  to  the  mercy 
of  the  waves.  But  Olympias,  either  suspecting  Cassander's 
design,  or  from  being  long  accustomed  to  command,  and 
sensible  of  her  own  power  and  influence,  imagining  that  by 
her  presence  and  powers  of  persuasion  she  <m\M  ^^\L  ^<^ 
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storm,  demanded  to  be  allowed  to  plead  her  own  cause  in 
the  public  assembly.  To  this  Gassander  refused  his  consent, 
fearing  that  the  remembrance  of  Philip  and  Alexander,  for 
whom  the  Macedonians  still  retained  a  profound  yenefation, ' 
might  produce  a  change  in  her  &your.  He  therefore  sent  a 
band  of  soldiers  with  orders  to  destroy  her ;  but  their  resolution 
was  so  overcome  by  the  air  of  majesty  which  shone  througH  her 
aspect,  even  in  her  distress,  that  they  retired  without  executing 
their  commission.  Gassander  was  therefore  obliged 
^^'  to  have  recourse  to  the  relations  of  those  whom  she 

had  caused  to  be  murdered,  and  who  were  glad  of  an  oppor- 
tunity for  gratifying  their  vengeance,  before  he  could  get  the 
sentence  of  death  executed. 

"  Thus,"  says  a  celebrated  historian,  "  perished  the  famous 
Olympias,  who  had  been  the  daughter,  the  wife,  the  sister,  and 
the  mother  of  kings,  and  who  had  really  merited  so  tragical  an 
end  in  consequence  of  her  crimes  and  cruelties ;  yet  at  the  same 
time  it  is  impossible  not  to  detest  the  wickedness  of  Gassander, 
who  deprived  her  of  life  in  so  cruel  a  manner." 

Whilst  these  things  were  passing  in  Macedonia,  Athens  was 
not  less  the  seat  of  commotion.  Immediately  after  the  death 
of  Antipater,  Alexander,  the  son  of  Polysperchon  proceeded 
thither  with  a  great  body  of  troops,  hoping  to  take  advantage 
of  the  divisions  which  prevailed  in  the  city,  and  to  get  it  into 
his  power.  His  first  step  was  to  divest  Phocion  of  his  little 
remaining  authority,  and  with  this  view  he  accused  him,  before 
a  tumultuous  assembly  which  he  convened  for  the  occasion, 
of  treason  against  the  people,  Phocion,  who  relied  too  much 
on  the  fidelity  of  the  generals  sent  by  Antipater  and  Gassander, 
having  been  on  friendly  terms  with  them,  had  rendered  him- 
self in  some  degree  suspected  by  his  fellow-citizens  on  that 
account,  and  they  were  but  too  ready  to  lend  an  ear  to  any 
accusations  against  him. 

The  assembly  which  Alexander  had  convened  was  composed 

partly  of  strangers  and  slaves,  as  well  as  many  persons  of 

infamous  character,  whicla.  waa  eontt^r^  ^  t\i^  law ;    and 
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when  Phocion  and  Bome  other^^of  the  citizens  who  had  been 
accused  with  him  were  presented  as  prisoners^  the  few  persons 
of  merit  who*  were  present  cast  down  their  eyes  and  could  not 
refrain  from  tears.  Some  of  them,  however,  had  the  courage 
to  move  that  the  slaves  and  strangers  should  be  ordered  to 
withdraw,  but  this  was  vehemently  opposed  by  the  populace. 
Phocian  several  times  attempted  to  plead  bis  own  cause,  but 
the  tumult  was  so  great  that  he  could  not  be  heard.  One 
of  those  present,  more  insolent  than  the  rest,  advanced  up 
to  him  and  spat  in  his  face.  Far  from  resenting  the  action,  he 
merely  turned  to  the  magistrates  and  said,  **  Will  no  one  pre- 
vent this  person  from  acting  so  unworthily  ?"  Phocion  and 
his  fellow  prisoners  were  sentenced  to  death,  together  with 
Demetrius  Phalerius,  and  some  others  who  were  absent.  They 
were  immediately  conveyed  to  prison.  It  happened  that  on  the 
same  day  there  was  a  public  procession,  and  asit  passed  by  the 
gates  of  the  prison  some  persons  took  their  crowns,  from  their 
heads,  others  burst  into  tears,  lamenting  the  blind  depravity  and 
envy  which  had  caused  the  infliction  of  death,  and  that  on  so 
solemn  a  day,  on  a  citizen  so  universally  esteemed.  vAs  Phocion 
was  preparing  for  death  one  of  his  friends  asked  him  if  he  had  any 
message  to  his  son.  "  Only,"  replied  he, "  to  desire 
that  he  will  never  remember  the  injustice  of  the 
Athenians."  Having  said  this  he  drank  the  hemlock  and 
died. 

Thus  perished  one  of  the  greatest  men  of  Greece.  By  his  in- 
flexible virtue,  probity  and  disinterestedness,  he  had  acquired 
from  his  fellow-citizens  the  surname  of  "  The  G-ood."  He  had 
been  educated  in  the  school  of  Plato  and  Xenocrates,  and  was 
considered  to  unite  in  himself  the  talents  of  Pericles  and  Aristide. 
He  had  been  forty-five  times  elected  General  by  the  unanimous 
voice  of  the  people ;  and  that,  too,  not  unfrequently  when  he 
was  absent.  It  was  in  reference  to  this  that  his  wife,  who  was 
fully  sensible  of  his  merit,  said  one  day  to  an  Ionian  lady  of 
great  rank,  who  was  displaying,  with  an  air  of  ostentation,  her 
jewels  and  ornaments  of  gold,  "  Por  my  ^jart^  I  ha.^^  \va  csrwa.- 
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ment  bat  Phocion,  who,  for  tkeae  twentj  yeara,  haa  been 
elected  General  of  the  Atheniaaia."  To  ao  ^^reat  an  extent 
did  he  carry  his  integrity,  that,  notwifchatandin'g  the  many 
great  offices  he  had  filled,  and  the  opportunities  he  had 
of  acquiring  riches  when  at  the  head'of  armies,  he  died  in 
extreme  poverty ;  and  he  never  suffered  his  private  and  domestic 
interests  to  interfere  with  those  of  the  public.  When  acitizeai, 
named  Gharicles,  who  had  married  his  daughter,  and  who  had 
been  summoned  to  account  for  some  sums  of  money  he  had 
expended  improperly,  solicited  him  to  interpose  in  hia  favour, 
he  refused,  saying,  '^  I  have  made  you  my  son-in-law ;  but  only 
for  what  is  honest  and  honourable.'^ 

One  of  the  maxims  most  to  be  admired  in  him  was,  *^  That 
peace  ought  always  to  be  the  aim  of  every  wise  government." 
He  was  therefore  a  constant  opposer  of  all  wars  that  were  impro* 
dent  and  unnecessary.  He  lived  to  be  upwards  of  eighty,  and 
enjoyed  a  healthy  and  vigorous  old  age,  to  which  his  frugal 
and  regular  life  had,  no  doubt,  in  measure  contributed. 

Of  all  the  acts  of  injustice  and  ingratitude  which  stain  the 
annals  of  tke  Athenian  people,  their  treatment  of  Fhocion  is 
perhaps  the  most  glaring.  But  the  republic  was  during  this 
period  in  a  more  degraded  and  enslaved  state  than  at  any  former 
time,  and  the  dregs  of  a  vile  populace,  destitute  alike  of  honour, 
probity,  and  morals,  then  held  the  sway  in  Athens,  whilst  the 
more  meritorious  part  of  the  citizens  looked  on  in  silence, 
from  the  fear  of  sharing  the  same  fate.  So  far  did  his 
enemies  carry  their  malice  and  hatred,  that  they  prevailed  on 
the  people,  or  more  properly  the  faction  which  then  ruled, 
to  issue  an  order  that  his  body  should  be  carried  out  of  the 
dominions  of  Attica,  and  that  none  of  the  Athenians  should 
contribute  any  wood  towards  the  funeral  pile.  His  remains 
were,  therefore,  conveyed  into  Megara,  to  have  the  funeral 
obsequies  performed.  A  lady  of  that  country  caused  a  ceno- 
taph to  be  erected  on  the  spot ;  she  carefolly  collected  his 
ashes,  had  them  conveyed  to  her  house  by  night,  and  buried 
them  under  her  hearth,  with  these  expressions,  ''Dear  and 
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sacred  hearth,  I  here  confide  to  thee  the  precious  lemaiiis 
of  a  worthy  man.  Preserre  them  with  fidelity  imtil  the 
Athenians  shall  become  wiser  than  they  are  at  present,  and 
restore  them  to  the  sepulchre  of  his  ancestors."  And 
such  was  actually  the  case ;  for  no  sooner  had  the  frenzy  of  the 
moment  subsided,  than  with  their  usual  and  charactmstic 
fickleness,  a  reversion  of  feeling  took  place.  They  then 
sent  for  his  remains,  which  were  honoural)ly  interred  at  the 
pnblic  expense,  and  a  statue  of  brass  was  erected  to  his  memory. 
After  the  death  of  Phocion,  Cassander,  taking  adyantage  of 
the  unsettled  state  of  things  in  Athens,  advanced  towards  it 
with  a  considerable  fleet,  whereupon  the  Athenians,  seeing 
themselyes  destitute  of  aid,  resolved  to  come  to  terms,  and 
having  sent  deputies  to  treat  with  him,  it  was  mutually  agreed 
that  Cassander  should  retain  possession  of  the  citadel,  but 
that  the  Athenians  should  continue  masters  of  the  city, 
as  also  of  the  revenues  and  shipping.  Cassander  was  also 
allowed  to  choose  whom  he  pleased  to  govern  the  citizens, 
and  he  fixed  upon  Demetrius  Phalerius,  who  had  been  con- 
demned to  death,  together  with  Phocion,  but  who,  being 
absent  at  the  time,  escaped ;  and  when  the  citizens  awoke  to 
a  better  state  of  feeling,  the  sentence  was  revoked.  Deme- 
trius governed  the  republic  for  ten  years,  during  which  time 
he  treated  his  fellow-citizens  with  mildness  and  humanity  t  so 
that  the  people  scarcely  perceived  they  had  a  master.  He  was 
at  once  a  politician  and  a  man  of  letters,  and  whilst  he  excelled 
in  the  art  of  government,  he  revived  the  study  of  philosophy 
and  the  sciences,  which,  amid  the  unsettled  state  of  affiiirs, 
were  beginning  to  languish.  He  augmented  the  revenues  of 
the  State,  and  while  he  adorned  the  city  with  noble  struc- 
tures, was  anxious  to  diminish  private  luxury  and  pride.  He 
reduced  the  excessive  expense  incurred  at  funerals,  which 
had  attained  an  alarming  height.  He  ordered  the  ceremonials 
to  be  performed  at  night,  and  would  not  allow  any  other  orna- 
ment to  be  placed  on  the  tombs  than  a  plain  tablet,  or  at 
most  a  column  three  cubits  high.    During  hia  «dasiis&]^!E»^Kssc^ 
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he  caused  the  inhabitants  of  Attica  to  be  numbered,  when 
the  amount  was  found  to  be  23,000  citizens,  10,000  strangers, 
and  40,000  domestics. 

Whilst  these  things  were  passing  in  Greece,  Asia  was  not 
less  £ree  from  commotion.  Not  only  were  the  principal 
generals  and  successors  of  Alexander  arrayed  against  and  at 
war  with  each  other,  but  the  subordinate  officers  and  captains, 
who  had  implicitly  submitted  themselves  to  the  government  of 
Alexander,  could  not  be  brought  to  a  like  subordination  under 
his  successors  ;  so  that  his  kingdom  was  indeed  ^*  torn  and  rent 
asunder  after  his  death ; "  and  these  trouUes  were  greatlj 
augmented  by  the  equality  which  seemed  to  exist  amongst  the 
different  generab,  none  being  so  fur  superior  to  the  others 
either  by  birth  or  merit,  as  to  claim  any  pre-eminence  on 
those  accounts.  J£  there  was  one  amongst  them  all  more  fitted 
than  the  others  to  be  invested  with  the  supreme  charge,  it  was 
Eumenes.  He  was  a  Thracian  by  birth,  and  of  an  obscure 
family ;  but  his  distinguished  talents  and  prudent  conduct  had 
raised  him,  by  degrees,  to  the  most  distinguished  stations 
under  Alexander ;  and  after  his  death  he  became  one  of  the 
four  amongst  whom  the  kingdom  was  divided.  He  possessed 
fortitude  without  temerity,  and  prudence  without  meanness  or 
fear.  He  was,  moreover,  distinguished  for  an  undeviating 
probity,  and  for  his  fEdthful  attachment  to  the  interests  of 
Alexander's  family.  "With  a  view  of  reconciling  the  conflicting 
interests  which  divided  their  councils,  and  to  prevent  one 
from  assuming  an  undue  degree  of  authority  over  the  rest, 
he  had  recourse  to  an  ingenious  contrivance.  He  told  them 
that  their  royal  master  had  appeared  to  him  in  a  dream, 
attired  in  his  royal  robes,  and  declared  that  whilst  they 
continued  to  hold  their  councils  in  his  tent,  as  they  had 
been  wont  to  do,  he  would  himself  be  present,  seated  on 
the  throne,  and  assist  them  in  planning  and  conducting 
their  designs  and  enterprises,  provided  they  would  address 
themselves  to  him  as  when  living.  Whether  or  not  the  imagi- 
nfition  of  Eumenes,  from  so  fre^vieutly  T^^r^Ttm!^to  the  subject, 
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bad  really  produced  this  dream,  the  expedient  succeeded. 
The  profound  respect  they  still  retained  for  the  memory  of 
Alexander  caused  them  to  adopt  it  for  a  time  without  hesita- 
tion. The  diadem  and  crown,  together  with  the  arms  and 
Boeptre,  were  laid  on  the  throne,  all  their  consultations  were 
addressed  to  it,  and  orders  received  as  in  his  name,  and  as 
though  he  were  still  living  and  taking  charge  of  his  kingdom 
and  affairs.  Had  the  advice  and  counsel  of  Eumenes  been 
listened  to,  some  degree  of  order  and  harmony  might  have  been 
preserved  amongst  them;  but  Antigonus,  to  whom  one  of 
the  four  partitions  had  fallen,  soon  began  to  show  symptoms 
of  jealousy  and  distrust  towards  him.  After  the  death  of 
Antipater  he  became  the  most  powerful  of  all  Alexander's 
successors,  and  began  to  think  of  assuming  to  himself  the 
sovereign  power.  But  he  was  fully  sensible  that  the  unde- 
viating  fidelity  and  attachment  of  Eumenes  to  the  fiimily  of 
Alexander  would  be  a  bar  to  this.  He  therefore  framed  some 
pretext  for  commencing  hostilities  with  him,  and  endeavoured 
by  every  possible  means  to  effect  his  ruin. 

He  began  by  withdrawing  his  allegiance  to  the  royal  family, 
the  infant  son  and  brother  of  Alexander,  and  as  Eumenes  con- 
tinued faithful  in  his  adherence  to  them,  he  made  this  a  pre- 
text for  commencing  hostilities.  But  if  Antigonus  were  the 
most  powerful  of  the  two,  Eumenes  had  the  advantage  in 
wisdom  and  ability,  and,  though  his  forces  were  much  inferior, 
Antigonus  found  it  difficult  to  gain  much  advantage  over  him. 
The  soldiers  of  Eumenes  were  so  attached  to  and  reposed  such 
confidence  in  him  that  they  could  not  be  prevailed  upon  to 
march  unless  he  were  at  their  head ;  and  on  a  certain  occasion, 
when  they  were  marching  against  Antigonus,  Eumenes,  who 
was  dangerously  ill,  desired  to  be  carried  in  a  litter  to  a  distance 
from  the  army,  that  the  noise  might  not  prevent  his  taking  that 
repose  which  was  so  necessary  to  his  recovery.  But  no  sooner 
did  they  come  in  sight  of  the  enemy,  than  halting  as  with  one 
consent,  they  refused  to  proceed  until  Eumenes  could  come  to 
command  them.   When  Eumenes  was  infoxmed  oi  ^^^V<&  t£li^<^ 
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a  stong  effort  to  throw  off  his  indispositioii,  aad,  ordmng  his 
attendants  to  carrj  him  towards  th^n  in  his  litter,  be  threw 
open  the  curtains  and  showed  himself  to  them.  JSo  sooner  did 
the  troops  perceive  him,  than,  striking  their  backkrs  with 
their  pikes,  thej  raised  a  shout  of  J07,  and  demanded  to  be 
led  against  the  enemy. 

Antigonus,  who  had  recelTed  intelligence  of  his  illnesSi  pus- 
pared  to  take  advantage  of  it,  and  advanced  with  all  speed; 
but  no  sooner  did  he  come  near  enough  to  observe  the  diiq^ 
sition  of  the  troops,  and  the  litter  earned  from  rank  to  Esnk^ 
than,  turning  to  one  of  his  officers,  he  said,  *'  Take  nolaee  oi 
yonder  litter:  it  is  that  which  has  drawn  up  these  troops, 
and  is  now  preparing  to  attack  us."  Then,  causing  the  retreat 
to  be  sounded,  he  immediately  returned  to  his  camp^  The 
contest  between  these  two  powerful  generals  was  carried  tm. 
for  a  considerable  time.  Several  battles  were  fought^  wilii 
various  success.  On  one  of  these  occasions  a  circumstance 
occurred  which  shows  tiiat  the  Hindoo  practice  of  ihe  suttee, 
or  women  burning  themselves  on  the  Ameral  pile  of  their  hus- 
bands, existed  even  at  that  early  period.  An  Indian  officer  was 
found  amongst  the  slain,  after  one  of  the  battles,  and  he 
having  brought  with  him  £rom  his  own  country  two  wives,  a 
despute  immediately  arose  between  the  women  as  to  which 
should  have  the  honour  of  suffering  on  the  occasion,  the  law 
only  allowing  it  to  one.  It  was  at  length  decided  in  favour  of 
the  younger  of  the  two ;  when  the  elder,  retiring  with  a  dejected 
air,  bewailed  herself  as  suffering  the  greatest  calamity ;  whilst 
the  other,  having  arrayed  herself  in  her  nuptial  ornaments  and 
richest  attire,  advanced  with  a  joyous  mien  towards  the  funeral 
pile,  attended  by  a  numerous  train  of  relations  and  friends ; 
when,  having  taken  a  last  farewell,  and  distributed  her  jewels 
amongst  them,  she  ascended  the  pile,  with  the  assistance  of 
her  own  brother,  and  resigned  herself  to  her  fate,  amid  the 
surprise .  and  astonishment  of  the  spectators,  some  of  whom 
applauded  the  action, — ^but  the  greater  part,  to  whom  such  a 
waa  then  new,  condemned  it  as  &  barbarous  and  inhuman. 
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custom,  and  an  express  yiolation  of  the  laws  of  nature.  At 
length  the  war  terminated  in  &vour  of  Antigonus,  his  troops 
having  taken  Eumenes  prisoner  in  a  desperate  engagement. 
When  he  was  brought  before  Antigonus,  that  general  had  not 
the  courage  to  see  him,  as  he  knew  his  presence  alone  would 
reproach  him  with  ingratitude  and  perfidy.  But,  fearing  his 
illustrious  prisoner  might  escape,  he  ordered  him  to  be  kept  in 
chains.  Edenting  soon  afterwards,  howeyer,  he  had  them  taken 
off,  and  sent  one  of  his  own  domestics  to  wait  upon  him  and 
furnish  him  with  all  necessary  refreshments.  He  allowed  his 
friends  to  visit  him,  and  pass  whole  days  in  his  company. 
Antigonus  hesitated  for  some  time  before  proceeding  to  ex- 
tremities with  him.  They  had  served  together  under  Alex- 
ander and  been  intimate  friends,  so  that  his  better  feelings  long 
combated  with  his  interest, — and  even  his  own  son  Demetrius 
pleaded  strongly  in  his  favour,  desiring  of  his  father,  that,  if  it 
were  only  out  of  pure  generosity,  the  life  of  so  great  a  man 
might  be  spared.  But  Antigonus,  who  well  knew  his  inflexible 
fidelity,  and  how  capable  he  would  be  of  disconcerting  all  his 
views,  should  he  once  escape  him,  sacrificed  his  better  feelings 
to  his  fears,  and  had  him  put  to  death  in  prison.  When 
Eumenes  understood  what  was  likely  to  be  his  fate,  he  re- 
quested that  his  remains  might  be  sent  to  his  wife  and  children 
in  Cappadocia,  which  request  was  complied  with ;  and  Anti- 
gonus, having  no  longer  anything  to  fear  from  his  illustrious 
rival,  celebrated  his  obsequies  with  the  utmost  magnificence. 
Such  is  the  strange  contradiction  of  human  nature ;  as  though 
he  hoped  by  that  act  to  do  away  with  the  impression  of  ingra- 
titude and  perfidy  which  he  knew  his  conduct  must  cause. 

After  the  death  of  Eumenes,  Antigonus  proceeded,  by  rapid 
strides,  towards  the  usurpation  of  the  empire  of  Asia.  One 
of  his  first  acts  was  to  unite  with  him  ia  the  government, 
his  son  Demetrius,  a  youth  of  remarkably  fine  person  and 
pleasing  manners.  In  after  years  he  obtained  the  surname  of 
Poliorcetes,  or  "  taker  of  cities,"  from  the  great  success  which 
attended    him.      Antigonus  was  much  att^AVi^di  \iO  ^^s^  ^ia\^ 
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who  on  his  side  regarded  his  &ther  with  the  most  filial  deyo- 
tion;  aad  the  utmost  affection  and  confidence  prevailed  between 
them.  It  is  related  that  on  a  certain  occasion,  while  Antigonns 
was  receiving  some  ambassadors,  Demetrius,  returning  from 
the  chase,  advanced  into  the  hall  of  audience  in  his  hunting- 
dress  and  with  darts  in  his  hand,  and  after  saluting  his  fiither 
with  a  kiss,  sat  down  by  his  side;  whereupon  Antigonns, 
turning  to  the  ambassadors,  desired  thej  would  inform  their 
master  of  the  manner  in  which  he  and  his  son  were  living 
together ;  thereby  intimating  that  so  good  an  understanding 
subsisted  between  them  that  he  was  not  afraid  to  allow  him 
to  approach  him  with  arms  in  his  possession. 

Antigonns  next  proceeded  to  remove  from  their  posts  all 
those  governors  whom  he  suspected  of  too  strong  an  attach- 
ment to  Alexander's  family,  supplying  them  with  others  in 
whom  he  had  more  confidence; — and  he  even  put  some  to 
death  whom  he  apprehended  were  rendering  themselves  too 
formidable.  Silvanus,  the  son  of  Antiochus,  who  had  been 
appointed  to  the  government  of  Babylon,  was  amongst  the 
proscribed ;  but,  receiving  an  intimation  of  his  danger,  he  found 
means  to  escape,  and  threw  himself  on  the  protection  of 
Ptolemy,  governor,  or,  as  he  may  perhaps  more  properly  be 
styled,  king  of  Egypt.  Ptolemy,  who  could  not  but  be  sen- 
sible of  the  encroachments  of  Antigonns,  and  of  the  steps  he 
was  evidently  taking  towards  the  sovereign  power,  readily  lent 
his  assistance  to  Seleucus,  who  also  engaged  Lysimachus  and 
Cassander  to  unite  with  them  in  a  league  against  their  com- 
mon enemy.  "No  sooner  did  Antigonns  perceive  this,  than  he 
prepared  to  meet  the  storm  which  was  thus  gathering  against 
him.  He  therefore  quitted  the  east,  and  marched  into  Syria 
and  Phoenicia,  with  the  hope  of  making  himself  master  of  these 
two  provinces.  This  he  found  no  easy  task ;  for  several  of 
the  maritime  ports, — Tyre,  Joppa,  and  Gaza, — opposed  him 
with  all  their  forces.  As  he  was,  however,  in  possession  of 
some,  and  as  he  foimd  it  necessary  to  increase  his  fleet,  he 
orders   to  have   a  number  oi  ite^  ^^^-^^la  lauilt^  and 
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for  this  purpose  had  the  finest  Lebanon  cedar  and  cypress  trees 
cut  down,  and  before  the  year  expired  he  had  a  fleet  at  sea 
superior  to  all  the  naval  force  of  his  opponents. 

He  soon  made  himself  master  of  Joppa  and  Gaza ;  but  Tyre 
held  out  for  a  considerable  time.     It  was  only  nineteen  years 
since  Alexander  had   destroyed  that  city,  and  so  effectually 
that  it  might  have  been  thought  it  could  not,  under  two  or 
three   generations,  have  regained  its  former  splendour;  yet 
such  was  the  extent  and  resources  of  its  commerce  that  in  this 
short  period  it  had  not  only  risen  from  its  ruins,  but  became 
once  more  the  centre  of  all  the  traffic  of  the  east,  and  was 
able  to  sustain  this  last  siege  even  a  much  longer  time  than 
the  former  one.      After  fifteen  months  however,  being  re- 
duced to  the  last   extremity,  Antigonus,  having   cut  off  all 
its  supplies,  it  was  obliged  to  capitulate.     The  garrison  which 
Ptolemy  had  placed  there  was  allowed  to  march  out  without 
molestation,  and  the  troops  of  Antigonus  entered;  but  the 
inhabitants  were  left  in  quiet    possession   of   their  effects. 
Indeed,  Antigonus  felt  himself  compelled  to  return  into  Asia ; 
for  Cassander,  taking  advantage  of  his  absence,  carried  his 
arms  thither,  and  gained  so  upon  him  that  he  was  obliged  to 
return  to  stop  his  progress.     He  left  his  son  Demetrius  to 
command  the  forces  in  Syria,  but  as  Demetrius  was  at  that 
time  young  and  inexperienced,  he  was  unable  to  stand  against 
Ptolemy  and  Seleucus,  and  was  defeated  in  a  battle  fought 
near  Gaza,  with  considerable  loss.     Ptolemy  also  made  himself 
master  of  the  island  of  Cyprus,  and  Seleucus,  after  the  victory 
of  Gaza,  returned  with  his  troops  to  Babylon.    As  soon  as 
his  approach  was  known,  his  former  subjects  flocked  to  him, 
for  the  moderation  and  justice  of  his  government  caused  him 
to  be  universally  beloved ;  whilst  on  the  other  hand  the  severity 
of  Antigonus  was  as  generally  detested.     Seleucus,  therefore, 
re-entered  Babylon  in  triumph.    He  easily  drove  out  the  troops 
of  Antigonus,  and  made  himself  master  of  the  fortress,  where 
he  found  his  children,  friends,  and  domestics,  whom  Antigonus 
had  detained  prisoners  in  that  place. 
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AntigonuB,  on  his  retnm  into  Ajboa,  soon  obliged  Cassander 
to  retire,  who  once  more  retreated  into  Macedonia,  where  he 
continued  the  management  of  affairs,  though  still  veiling  his 
authority  under  the  pretext  of  being  guardian  to  the  young  king 
Alexander,  whom  he  kept  in  a  sort  of  regal  custody,  together 
with  his  mother,  Eoxana,  in  the  Castle  of  Amphipohs. 

The  young  prince  was  now  fourteen,  and  the  MacedomanSy 
who  still  retained  great  veneration  for  the  memory  of  their 
former  sovereigns,  and  who  anxiously  looked  forward  to 
the  time  when  they  hoped  to  see  one  of  their  descendants 
again  upon  the  throne,  began  to  demand  that  he  should  be 
brought  out  of  prison  and  introduced  upon  the  scene  of 
action.  Cassander,  alarmed  at  this,  which  he  considered  as 
the  prelude  to  his  own  downfall,  and  the  preventive  to  his 
ambitious  views  and  projects,  had  the  impious  temerity  to 
cause  the  young  king  and  his  mother  to  be  secretly  put  to 
death.  No  sooner  was  Folysperchon,  who  was  at  that  time 
governor  in  the  Peloponnesus,  apprised  of  this  transaction, 
than  he  declared  openly  against  it,  and  immediately  caused 
Hercules,  the  other  son  of  Alexander,  who  was  then  about 
seventeen  years  of  age,  to  be  brought  from  Pergamos,  whither 
he  had  retired  with  his  mother  Barsina,  and,  advancing  into 
Macedonia  with  a  considerable  army,  prepared  to  place  him 
on  the  throne.  But  Cassander,  having  sought  an  interview 
with  Polysperchon,  so  wrought  upon  him  by  representing  how 
much  more  it  would  be  to  his  interest  to  remove  Hercules 
out  of  the  way,  and  thus  secure  to  himself  the  sovereignty 
of  Greece,  that  he  was  prevailed  upon  to  consign  them  to  the 
custody  of  the  treacherous  Cassander,  who  soon  afterwards 
caused  him  also  to  be  put  to  death,  together  with  his  mother, 
Barsina,  who,  before  her  marriage  with  Alexander,  had  been 
the  widow  of  the  distinguished  Memnon. 

There  now  remained  of  the  immediate  relations  of  Alex- 
ander only  his  sister,  Cleopatra,  who  had  been  married  to  the 
king  of  Epirus,  and  at  whose  nuptials  their  father  Philip  had 
been  Assassinated.    She  had.  \)eein  ic^sxcj  ^^«s%  &  widow,  and 
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resided  at  Sardis,  in  Lydia;  but  after  Antigonus  had  made 
himself  master. of  that  city,  he  affected  to  treat  her  with  great 
disrespect,  whereupon  Ptolemy,  king  of  Egypt,  invited  her  into 
his  territories.  She  had  already  set  out ;  but  the  governor  of 
Sardis,  acting  under  the  orders  of  Antigonus,  caused 
her  to  be  arrested  and  brought  back,  and  secretly 
destroyed  her.  When  Antigonus  soon  afterwards  arrived  at 
Sardis,  hoping  to  remove  from  himself  the  suspicion  of  so  foul 
a  crime,  he  caused  the  obsequies  of  Cleopatra  to  be  celebrated 
with  great  magnificence,  and  ordered  those  who  had  been 
immediately  concerned  in  her  murder  to  be  put  to  death.  But 
this,  far  from  deceiving  any  one,  only  increased  the  horror  and 
odium  which  his  conduct  had  created,  and  added  hypocrisy  to 
his  other  flagrant  vices. 

Well  may  the  philosopher  say,  "  Thus  rapidly  passeth  away 
the  glory  and  the  splendour  of  this  world." 

Alexander,  who  seemed  to  have  attained  the  very  summit 
of  earthly  splendour, — who,  like  a  meteor  had  passed  over 
the  principal  countries  of  the  then  known  world,  subjugating 
them  all  in  his  progress,  bearing  down  everything  before  him 
with  the  rapidity  of  lightning  and  the  impetuosity  of  a  torrent, 
looked  up  to  and  venerated  by  dependent  nations,  and  .his 
favour  and  countenance  universally  courted.  A  few  fleeting 
years — scarcely  twenty — have  passed  over;  and  not  only  is 
his  kingdom  rent  and  torn,  and  his  once  extensive  possessions 
deluged  with  blood,  but  his  wiv6s  and  children  are  sacrificed 
to  the  ambitious  views  of  those  who  ought  to  have  been  their 
protectors  and  guardians,  and  every  individual  member  of  his 
family  subjected  to  a  violent  death.  But  do  we  not  in  these 
events  trace  the  hand  of  retributive  justice  ?  Had  Alexander 
been  content  to  restrain  his  ambition,  and  confine  himself  to 
his  own  territories  and  dominions,  employing  his  brilliant 
talents  in  improving  the  condition  of  his  people  and  governing 
them  by  his  laws,  encouraging  trade,  protecting  the  arts  and 
sciences,  and  instead  of  running  over  the  world,  canying  fire 
and  sword,  and  laying  waste  lands  and  cou^i\;l\'fe^N«\!M^\^iX»H.^^ 
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him  might  have  remained  in  peace  and  securitj,  how  different; 
had  been  his  lot.  He  might  have  descended  to  the  graye 
honoured  and  respected  as  the  father  and  guardian  of  his 
people,  leaving  his  children  and  family  in  tranquillity  and 
peace. 

After  these  events,  Antigonus,  who  had  now  the  whole,  or 
nearly  so,  of  Asia  Minor  under  his  sway,  proceeded,  in  con- 
junction with  his  son  Demetrius,  to  subjugate  G-reece.  Eor  this 
purpose  he  proceeded  in  a  specious  and  insinuating  manner 
to  engage  the  people  in  his  interest,  affecting  great  zeal  for 
their  liberties  and  a  desire  to  restore  them  to  their  ancient 
freedom  and  customs.  This  soon  produced  a  bias  in  his 
favour ;  for  Cassander  and  Polysperchon,  who  had  divided 
G-reece  between  them,^  had  ruled  by  a  sort  of  oligarchy, 
which  had  almost  amounted  to  the  enslaving  the  chief  part 
of  the  citizens. 

Antigonus  sent  his  son  Demetrius  with  a  considerable  fleet 
to  Athens.  Demetrius,  who,  since  his  defeat  at  Gaza, 
had  acted  with  greater  caution  and  prudence,  and 
had  been  signally  victorious  in  one  or  two  encounters  with  the 
enemy,  on  his  arrival  in  the  port  of  Athens  addressed  the  people 
from  the  deck  of  his  galley,  telling  them  that  his  father  had  sent 
him  to  reinstate  the  Athenians  in  their  liberty,  to  drive  the  gar- 
rison out  of  their  citadel,  and  to  re-establish  their  laws  and 
ancient  form  of  government. 

Upon  hearing  this,  the  Athenians  hailed  Demetrius  as  their 
preserver  and  benefactor,  and  pressed  him  to  descend  from  his 
galley.  But  he  told  them  he  would  not  so  much  as  enter 
their  city  until  he  had  relieved  them  from  the  garrison  which 
Cassander  had  imposed  on  them,  and  which  he  obliged  to 
retire,  together  with  Demetrius  Phalerius,  who  governed 
under  Cassander,  and  who  had  ruled  in  the  city  nearly  ten 
years.  So  great  was  his  reputation  for  clemency  and  integ- 
rity, that  even  his  conqueror  was  inspired  with  respect  and 
veneration  for  his  character,  and  sent  him  imder  an  honourable 
escort  to  Thebes,  whither  lie  \iai^  ^^\ie^  V^  Vi^  <5onveyed, 
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whence  lie  soon  after  retired  into  Egypt  to  the  court  of 
Ptolemy. 

The  subjection  of  Athens  was  followed  by  that  of  several 
other  cities  of  Greece.  After  which  Demetrius,  by  the  direc- 
tion of  his  father,  proceeded  to  the  Isle  of  Cyprus,  which  was 
then  in  the  possession  of  Ptolemy.  Menelaus,  the  brother  of 
Ptolemy,  who,  with  a  large  number  of  troops,  was  in  Salaminia, 
the  capital  city  of  the  island,  marched  out  to  give  him  battle, 
but  was  defeated  and  obliged  to  retreat.  When  Ptolemy 
received  intelligence  of  the  situation  of  his  brother,  he  has- 
tened to  his  assistance  with  a  powerful  fleet,  but  he  was 
likewise  defeated  with  great  loss ;  and  Menelaus,  finding  it 
was  no  longer  of  any  use  to  oppose  Demetrius,  gave  up  the 
city  to  him,  together  with  all  the  ships  and  land  forces. 

Antigonus  was  so  flushed  with  the  victory  gained  by  his  son, 
that  he  contemplated  no  less  than  the  conquest  of  Egypt,  and 
wresting  it  from  Ptolemy.  He,  therefore,  set  out  with  a  large 
army,  whilst  Demetrius  followed  with  his  fleet,  coasting  along 
the  shores  to  Gaza,  with  the  intention  of  taking  Ptolemy  by 
surprise.  The  sea  was  at  that  time  very  tempestuous,  and 
the  pilots  strongly  advised  their  waiting  a  few  days  till  the 
pleiades  were  set,  and  it  had  become  calmer ;  but  they  were  so 
anxious  to  take  Ptolemy  unawares,  and  before  he  had  time  to 
prepare  for  the  defence,  that  they  could  not  be  prevailed  upon, 
and  in  consequence  the  fleet  of  Demetrius  sustained  such 
damage  that  it  was  incapable  of  acting.  Ptolemy,  who,  not- 
withstanding their  secrecy,  had  received  intelligence  of  their 
movements,  took  such  eflectual  precautions  to  stop  up  and 
secure  all  the  passes  and  avenues,  that  Antigonus  was  unable 
to  advance  ;  nd  after  hovering  some  time  on  the  frontiers  of 
Egypt,  until  his  provisions  began  to  fail,  and  he  found  his 
army  daily  decreasing  by  sickness  and  desertion,  was  obliged 
to  return  into  Syria  with  the  loss  of  a  great  many  of  his  land 
forces  as  well  as  most  of  the  fleet. 

Ptolemy,  on  his  side,  oflered  sacrifices  to  the  gods  in  grati- 
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tude  for  his  signal  deliverance,  and  sent  immediately  to 
acquaint  Seleucus,  Cassander,  and  Lysimachns,  and  to  renew 
his  treaty  of  alliance  vrith  them.  After  this,  Ptolomy  telt  him- 
self securely  settled  in  his  dominions;  he  had  no  further 
attacks  made  upon  him ;  and  the  commencement  of  his  reign 
is  considered  to  be  fixed  from  this  period,  about  nineteen  years 
after  the  death  of  Alexander. 

Soon  afiber  this,  Antigonus  commenced  hostilities  upon  the 
Island  of  Ebodes,  the  inhabitants  of  which  had  dis- 
^'^'  '  pleased  him  for  refusing  to  assist  him  in  his  war 
against  Ptolemy.  Bhodes  is  one  of  the  islands  called  Sporades, 
and,  though  small,  was  a  powerful  state,  the  inhabitants  carrying 
on  very  extensive  commerce,  from  which  they  derived  great  riches. 
As  they  traded  with  most  of  the  ports  and  cities  in  the  Medi- 
terranean, they  found  it  their  interest  to  observe  a  strict  neu- 
trality with  them  all ;  and  thus,  when  Antigonus  wished  them 
to  send  him  succour  in  his  war  with  Egypt,  they  entreated  to  be 
excused :  especially  as  many  branches  of  their  commerce  flowed 
from  Egypt,  and  its  kings  and  governors  had,  on  that  account, 
always  been  in  a  sort  of  alliance  with  them.  This  drew  upon 
them  the  resentment  of  Antigonus,  who  was  determined  to 
chastise  what  he  termed  their  insolence.  He  was  himself 
at  this  time  nearly  eighty  years  of  age,  heavy  and  unwieldy, 
and  consequently  not  very  well  fitted  for  the  fatigues  and 
harass  of  war.  He  therefore  sent  his  son  Demetrius  with  a 
fleet  and  army  on  the  expedition  in  his  stead. 

Demetrius  arrived  before  Bhodes  with  200  ships,  besides 
several  transports  filled  with  troops  and  cavalry;  for  the 
expectation  of  the  booty  to  be  derived  from  so  rich  a  city  had 
induced  many  to  join  him.  Upon  his  arrival  at  the  island,  he 
landed,  in  order  to  take  a  survey  of  the  best  situation  for 
assaulting  the  city,  and  immediately  began  to  make  preparation 
for  erecting  the  engines  and  machines  of  war,  of  which  he  had 
brought  a  vast  number  with  him. 

The  Ehodians,  on  their  side,  prepared  to  act  on  the  defensive. 
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They  sent  to  Ptolemy,  and  other  princes  in  alliance  with  them, 
soliciting  their  aid ;  and,  having  sent  away  from  the  city  all 
those  persons  who  were  useless,  or  in  whom  they  could  not 
confide,  proceeded  to  arm  the  citizens  generally.  They  promised 
liberty  and  rewards  to  all  those  of  the  slaves  who  should 
distinguish  themselves,  and  also  to  provide  for  the  parents, 
wives,  and  children  of  all  those  who  should  die  in  battle, 
and  stand  in  need  of  assistance,  whatever  their  position.  The 
most  zealous  ardour  was  evinced  throughout  all  classes  of  the 
citizens  to  assist  in  the  common  cause.  The  rich  came  forward 
with  their  money,  the  strong  and  active  to  offer  their  personal 
services,  whilst  the  artizans  and  workmen  exerted  themselves 
to  the  utmost  in  repairing  the  breaches  in  the  walls,  and  in 
constructing  machines  and  engines  to  repel  the  attack. 

The  siege  lasted  a  considerable  time,  and  the  most  incredible 
exertions  were  made  on  both  sides.  No  sooner  had  Demetrius 
planted  his  batteries,  and  began  to  raise  his  towers  and  for- 
tresses, than  the  Ehodians  assailed  them  with  showers  of  stones 
and  arrows.  They  dug  mines  underground  to  swallow  up  and 
destroy  the  machines,  and  sent  out  fire-ships  in  the  night,  filled 
with  combustibles,  which  did  much  execution  in  destroying  the 
enemy's  fleet.  They  were  likewise  assisted  by  reinforcements 
and  supplies  from  Ptolemy,  king  of  Egypt,  who  was  very 
anxious  not  to  see  the  Ehodians  crushed  and  overpowered,  but 
was  also  desirous  of  weakening  and  checking  the  too  increasing 
power  of  Demetrius  and  his  father.  After  the  siege  had  been 
continued  a  considerable  time  without  much  probability  of  its 
coming  to  a  termination,  both  sides  seemed  anxious  to  come 
to  terms. 

The  Ehodians  were  sensible  how  much  thev  suffered  from 
the  interruption  to  their  commerce ;  and  Demetrius,  who  found 
his  forces  weaken  and  diminish  without  gaining  much  advan- 
tage, was  desirous  of  an  honourable  capitulation.  Ptolemy  also 
had  advised  the  Ehodians  to  embrace  the  first  favourable 
opportunity  of  ending  the  war.    They  therefore  listened  to  the 
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overtures  made  them  on  the  part  of  Demetrius,  who  proposed  to 
discontinue  the  siege,  on  condition  that  the  alliance  thej  had  pre- 
viouslj  maintained  with  Antigonus  should  be  renewed  and  con- 
firmed, and  that  they  should  render  him  assistance  whenever 
called  for  in  all  future  wars,  excepting  against  Ptolemj;  and  they 
were  to  deliver  hostages  to  Demetrius,  to  ensure  the  performance 
of  the  treaty.  For  the  rest,  the  republic  of  Ehodes  was  to  enjoy 
all  its  rights  and  privileges,  and  not  be  subject  to  any  other  power. 
When  these  conditions  were  agreed  to  and  ratified,  Demetrius 
raised  the  siege ;  but  before  taking  his  departure  he  presented  the 
Bhodians  with  all  the  machines  he  had  employed  in  besieging 
their  city.     These  were  sold  for  300  talents,  which,  with  some 
small  addition,  was  laid  out  in  fabricating  the  famous  Colossus 
of  Bhodes,  esteemed  by  the  ancmits  one  of  the  seven  wonders 
of  the  world.     The  celebftted  artiSt,  Chares  of  Lindus,  was 
employed  twelve  years  about  it.     It  was  intended  as  a  statue 
of  the  sun ;  its  height  was  seventy  cubits,  and  ships  in  full 
sail  could  pass  between  its  legs.  After  the  peace  was  concluded, 
the  Rhodians,  in  order  to  testify  their  gratitude  to  Ptolemy  for 
the  timely  assistance  he  had  rendered  them,  and  to  which  they 
considered  themselves  in  a  great  measure  indebted  for  the 
advantageous  peace  they  had  obtained,  resolved,  according  to 
the  impious  and  sacrilegious  usages  of  those  heathenish  times, 
to  render  him  divine  honours.  For  this  purpose  they  consecrated 
a  grove  to  him,  in  which  they  built  a  magnificent  portico,  called 
in  after  times  the  Ptolemseon  ;  and  they  bestowed  on  him  the 
appellation  of  Soter,  which  signifies  saviour  and  preserver,  by 
which  cognomen  he  is  distinguished  by  historians  from  all  the 
other  Ptolemies  who  succeeded  him  on  the  throne  of  Egypt. 

We  must  not  conclude  the  subject  of  the  siege  of  Ehodes 
without  mentioning  a  very  celebrated  painter  of  antiquity, 
named  Protogenes,  who  was  a  native  of  Caunicus,  a  city  of 
Caria,  but  who  happened  to  be  in  Ehodes  at  the  time  of  the 
siege  pursuing  his  studies.  Though  his  apartments  were  in 
that  part  of   the  city   which   the  besiegers   attacked  most 
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vigorously,  neither  the  clang  of  arms  perpetually  ringing  in  his 
ears  nor  the  presence  of  the  enemy  could  draw  off  his  attention 
from  his  work.  Demetrius  being  informed  of  it,  was  much 
surprised  at  his  steady  application  in  the  midst  of  such  dangers, 
and  frequently  went  to  see  him.  He  one  day  asked  him  how 
it  was  that  he  felt  so  little  concern  under  such  circumstances. 
"  It  is,"  replied  Protogenes,  "  because  I  feel  assured  that  you  are 
making  war  against  the  Bhodians,  and  not  against  the  sciences." 
Demetrius  was  so  pleased  with  his  confidence  that  he  not  only 
gave  strict  orders  he  should  not  be  molested,  but  even  planted 
a  guard  against  the  house  for  his  greater  security.  The  best 
executed  picture  of  this  painter,  and  the  one  which  mainly  con- 
tributed to  this  celebrity,  was  "  The  Jalysus,"  so  called  from 
its  being  an  historical  painting  of  a  person  of  that  name,  whom 
the  Ehodians  looked  upon  as  their  founder.  He  was  employed 
seven  years  about  it,  and  is  said  to  have  observed  during  the 
whole  of  that  time  a  very  rigid  and  abstemious  life,  that  the 
delicacy  of  his  taste  and  imagination  might  be  preserved  pure. 
One  of  the  figures  in  the  picture  was  a  dog,  on  which  he  had 
bestowed  great  pains.  He  was  desirous  of  representing  the 
animal  as  having  just  retiurned  from  a  long  chase,  his  mouth 
covered  with  foam.  After  touching  and  retouching  it  several 
times  without  feeling  satisfied  with  the  effect,  art  being  in  his 
opinion  too  obvious,  in  a  fit  of  vexation  at  what  he  considered  his 
fiiilure  he  threw  the  sponge  which  he  used  for  wiping  out  his 
colours  at  it ;  when  chance  produced  the  very  effect  he  desired, 
and  which,  with  all  his  pains,  he  had  not  been  able  to  accomplish. 
This  picture  was  carried  to  Bome,  and  consecrated  in  the  temple 
of  Peace,  where  it  remained  in  the  time  of  Pliny.  It  is  related 
of  the  celebrated  artist  Apelles,  that  when  he  first  beheld  it  he 
was  80  struck  with  admiration,  that  it  was  some  time  before 
he  could  find  words  to  express  himself.  The  picture  was  at  last 
destroyed  by  fire. 

The  siege  of  Bhodes  and  its  amicable  termination  contributed 
not  a  little  to  raise  Demetrius  in  the  estimation  of  all  Greece. 
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The  Athenians,  whose  city  Cassander  was  at  that  time  be^ 
sieging,  applied  to  him  for  aid ;  whereupon  he  immediately 
sailed  to  their  assistance,  and  not  only  compelled  Cassander  to 
raise  the  siege,  bat  even  drove  him  ont  of  Attica.  Demetrius 
was  soon  afterwards  declared  generalissimo  of  the  Greeks,  as 
Philip  and  Alexander  had  been  before  him  ;  and  so  elated  was 
he  and  carried  away  with  his  great  success,  that  he  imagined 
himself  equal,  if  not  superior,  to  Alexander,  and  conducted 
himself  with  much  arrogance  and  indecorum.  He  had  recently 
married  Deidamia,  the  daughter  of  ^acides,  king  of  Epiros, 
and  sister  to  Fyrrhus,  which  alliance  had  contributed  still 
^rther  to  his  power  and  confidence,  so  that  he  affected  to  speak 
of  his  father  and  himself  as  invested  with  the  regal  power, 
and  of  the  other  captains  and  generals,  their  colleagues,  as 
subordinate  to  them.  This,  together  with  the  shameless 
excesses  and  irregularities  in  which  he  indulged,  so  disgusted 
them,  particularly  Seleucus  and  Lysimachus,  that  they  entered 
into  a  confederacy  against  him,  in  which  they  were  joined  by 
Ptolemy,  king  of  Egypt,  who  was  also  desirous  of  checking  the 
encroachments  which  Antigonus  and  Demetrius  were  con- 
tinually making  upon  him.  Seleucus,  who  from  the  period  of 
his  triumphant  return  to  Babylon  after  the  battle  of  Gaza, — a 
period  which  commences  an  era  famous  in  history  as  the  era  of 
the  Seleucides, — had  found  himself  firmly  seated  in  his  govern- 
ment ;  and  having  defeated  a  considerable  army  which  his 
powerful  rival  Antigonus  had  sent  against  him,  also  killed 
Nicanor,  the  general  who  commanded  it,  with  his  own  hand ; 
and  having  recovered  the  provinces  of  BoBotia  and  Hyrcania, 
together  with  that  part  of  the  Babylonian  territory  situate 
in  Persia,  all  of  which  during  the  troubles  that  followed  on 
the  death  of  Alexander  had  revolted  from  it,  saw  himself  master 
of  all  the  provinces  lying  to  the  west  of  the  Indus.  He  had 
taken  advantage  of  the  leisure  allowed  him  by  the  constant 
engagements  of  Antigonus  and  Demetrius  to  extend  his  eon- 
quests  still  further ;  he  therefore  prepared  to  repass  the  Indus, 
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with  the  view  of  recovering  those  portions  of  Alexander's 
possessions  which  lay  beyond  that  river,  and  which  had  like- 
wise thrown  off  the  yoke,  under  the  command  of  Sandrocotta, 
a  person  much  celebrated  in  Hindoo  or  Indian  history,  in 
which  he  was  known  by  the  name  of  Chandra  Gupta.  He  was 
of  mean  extraction  and  entirely  a  soldier  of  fortune.  It 
is  related  of  him  that  in  his  youth  he  had  enlisted  under 
Alexander,  and  was  for  a  considerable  time  in  his  camp ;  but, 
happening  by  some  presumptuous  act  to  displease  that  prince, 
had  been  by  him  condemned  to  death;  to  escape  which 
sentence  Sandrocotta  fled  precipitately  to  his  own  country. 
After  the  death  of  Alexander  he  contemplated  freeing  his 
country  from  the  Macedonian  yoke,  an  enterprise  which  the 
confusion  and  unsettled  state  of  affairs  seemed  to  render  prac- 
ticable. He  gradually  collected  a  considerable  army,  which  be 
instructed  as  far  as  he  was  able  in  the  Orecian  manner  of  con- 
ducting war,  and  their  modes  of  attack  and  defence.  By  these 
means  he  retook  all  the  fortresses  from  the  Macedonians,  and 
finally  drove  them  out  of  the  country,  and  became  himself  the 
master  or  monarch  of  ail  India. 

Seleucus  was  not  aware  to  what  an  extent  and  height  the 
power  of  Sandrocotta  had  attained ;  but  imagined  that  the 
recovery  of  the  revolted  provinces  would  be  an  easy  task  with  his 
well  disciplined  army,  and  even  contemplated  pushing  his  con- 
quests further  than  Alexander  himself  had  done,  and  of  reaching 
the  distant  Ganges.  No  sooner,  however,  had  he  crossed  the 
Indus  than  he  learned  the  full  extent  of  the  forces  and  resources 
of  Sandrocotta — that  he  had  an  army  of  600,000  troops,  who 
were  trained  in  the  Greek  discipline  and  mode  of  fighting,  be- 
sides a  numerous  train  of  elephants,  with  which  he  was  rapidly 
advancing  to  give  him  battle.  This  intelligence  considerably 
checked  the  ardour  of  Seleucus,  who  hesitated  advancing  against 
so  powerful  a  prince ;  but  proposed  to  enter  into  a  treaty  with 
him. 

The  Indian  monarch,  on  his  side,  though  determined  to 
defend  himself  at  all  hazards  against  foreiga  m'^^s^Q^Tv^^^^  V^^ 
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sensible  of  Gbrecian  skill  and  prowess,  especially  when  directed 
by  so  valiant  a  general,  to  be  willing  to  risk  bis  newlj-acqaired 
dominions  to  the  chance  of  a  battle;  be  tberefore  listened 
readily  to  proposals  for  a  negotiation,  and  it  was  finally  agreed 
that  Seleucus  should  renounce  all  pretensions  to  that  country, 
that  all  the  provinces  west  of  the  Indus  should  be  given  up, 
and  that  the  barrier  of  the  Indian  empire  should  be  removed  to 
its  ancient  limits — ^namely,  the  Arbis,  a  river  of  G^drosia, 
which  was  the  boundary  previous  to  the  invasion  of  Alexander. 
In  return  for  his  compliance  with  these  conditions,  Sandro- 
cotta  was  to  furnish  the  army  of  Seleucus  with  500  of  his 
best  disciplined  elephants.  Some  historians  relate  that  the 
treaty  between  the  sovereigns  was  more  closely  cemented 
before  they  parted,  by  Sandrocotta  receiving  the  daughter  of 
Seleucus  in  marriage ;  though  others  doubt  the  probability  of 
a  Hindoo  uniting  himself  in  marriage  to  one  so  every  wajr 
different  in  religion,  as  well  as  manners  and  habits.  However 
this  may  have  been,  it  is  quite  certain  that  Seleucus  surren- 
dered all  the  possessions  which  Alexander  had  acquired  on 
Indian  ground.  Such  were  the  results  of  all  the  bloodshed,  all 
the  toils  and  all  the  dangers  and  difficulties  which  a  frantic 
ambition  had  prompted ;  thus  yielded,  in  a  little  more  than 
twenty  years,  by  one  of  his  most  renowned  generals,  to  an 
individual  of  mean  extraction,  a  soldier  of  fortune,  and  who  had 
even  been  condemned  by  himself  to  an  ignominious  death. 

It  is  probable  that  Seleucus  would  not  have  thus  easily 
relinquished  his  pretensions  to  what  he  almost  looked  upon 
as  his  lawful  possession,  had  it  not  been  for  the  accounts  he 
received  of  the  progress  and  success  of  Antigonus  and  Deme- 
trius, and  the  entreaties  of  Ptolemy  and  Lysimachus  to  unite 
with  them  in  their  efforts  to  repel  and  check  their  encroach- 
ments, and  which  made  him  resolve  to  return  immediately 
and  join  his  forces  with  theirs,  and  for  which  purpose  he 
wished  to  possess  himself  of  the  elephants  which  Sandrocotta 
promised  to  furnish  him  with  as  one  of  the  stipulations  of  the 
treaty f  and  with  which  he  immedaaXt^V^  T^^«je»>^d  the  Indus,  and 
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marching  back  to  Babylon  with  the  utmost  expedition,  began 
to  prepare  for  the  attack  upon  Antigonus.  Early  the  follow- 
ing season  he  marched  into  Cappadocia,  to  join  Lysimachus. 
They  came  up  with  the  army  of  Antigonus  and  Demetrius 
near  Ipsus,  a  city  of  Phrygia,  where  a  tremendous  battle  was 
fought.  The  army  of  Antigonus  consisted  of  60,000  foot  and 
10,000  horse,  besides  a  considerable  number  of  elephants  and 
chariots,  armed  with  scythes. 

Demetrius,  at  the  head  of  his  best  cavalry,  was  opposed  to 
Antiochus,  the  son  of  Seleucus,  whom  he  defeated  and  put  to 
flight.  But  pursuing  the  fugitives  with  too  much  ardour^ 
he  was  separated  from  the  rest  of  the  army,  which  Seleucus 
no  sooner  perceived  than  he  directed  all  his  forces  against 
Antigonus,  at  the  same  time  contriving  to  intercept  the 
return  of  Demetrius  to  the  main  body  of  the  army,  and  pre- 
vent his  sending  any  succours  to  his  father. 

Antigonus,  though  surrounded  on  all  sides,  refused  to  yield, 
expressing  his  belief  to  the  last  that  his  son  would  come  to  his 
rescue.  He  at  length  fell,  overpowered  with  darts.  Deme- 
trius, who  too  late  perceived  his  error,  being  unable  to  render 
him  any  assistance.  It  is  rather  remarkable  that  the  Indian 
elephants  brought  into  the  field  by  Seleucus  were  considered 
as  having  mainly  contributed  to  his  success, — not  only  from 
the  execution  they  did  amongst  the  troops,  but  from  effectually 
cutting  off  the  return  of  Demetrius  to  the  aid  of  his  father. 

The  great  Pyrrhus,  who  was  at  that  time  nearly  grown  to 
man's  estate,  was  in  this  battle,  and  fought  by  the  side  of 
Demetrius,  where  he  gave  proof  of  that  valour  which  after- 
wards distinguished  him. 

The  death  of  Antigonus  occasioned  a  fresh  division  of 
Alexander's  possessions,  which  was  again  separated  into  four 
distinct  partitions  or  kingdoms.  Demetrius,  after  the  battle 
of  Ipsus,  withdrew  into  G-reece,  and  that  which  had  been  the 
portion  of  his  father  Antigonus  was  shared  by  the  confederate 
princes.  This  last  partition  of  Alexander's  empire  fully  accom- 
plished what  had  remained  unfulfilled,  oi  titia  '5to^<6^\«?^  A 
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Daniel.    He  had  unequivocally  predicted  tliat  after  the  *^  great 
horn  of  the  he-goat,"  which  typified  Alexander,   should  be 
broken,  there  should  come  up  ^*  four  notable  horns  towards  the 
four  winds  of  heaven."     These  four  horns  designated  the  four 
kings — Ptolemy,  Seleucus,  Cassander,  and  Lysimachus,  who  thus 
divided  the  empire  amongst  them  in  the  following  manner: — 
Ptolemy  had  Egypt,  Lybia,  Arabia,  and  Palestine ;  Cassander, 
Macedonia  and  Greece;   Lysimachus,  Thrace,  Bithynia^  and 
some  provinces  beyond  the  Hellespont ;  Seleucus,  the  pest  of 
Asia  beyond  the  Euphrates  to  the  river  Indus,  which  last  parti- 
tion was  called  the  kingdom  of  Syria,  because  it  was  in  that 
province  that  Seleucus  built  Antioch,  so  called  after  Antiochus, 
which  he  made  the  capital  of  his  kingdom,  and  the  chief  seat 
of  his  residence,  in  which  he  was  followed  by  all  his  successors, 
who  from  him  were  called  Seleucidae.      He  built  several  other 
cities,  one  of  which  he  named  Seleucia,  after  himself;  another, 
Laodicea,  after  his  mother ;  and  a  third,  Apamia,  afber  one  of 
his  wives.     He  granted  to  the  Jews  the  same  privileges  in 
these  his  new  cities  as  to  the  G-reeks  and  Macedonians, — ^par- 
ticularly in  Antioch ;  on  which  account  the  Jews  flocked  thither 
in  such  numbers  that  they  soon  possessed  the  greater  part  of 
the  city.     It  was  probably  owing  to  this  circumstance  that 
Christianity  was  so  early  established  in  that  city.     Some  of 
the  first  disciples  and  apostles  promulgated  the  glad  tidings  of 
the  gospel  to  their  "brethren  according  to  the  flesh,"   who 
were  settled  there,  many  of  whom  received  it  gladly ;  and  it 
was  at  Antioch  that  "  the  disciples  were  first  called  Christians." 
Seleucia  was  built  about  forty  miles  from  Babylon,  on   the 
banks   of    the   Tigris,  the   inhabitants   of  which    very   soon 
flocked  thither,  for  Babylon,  from  the  period  of  the  death  of 
Alexander,  had  been  gradually  declining.     The  dykes  of  the 
Euphrates  having  been  broken  down,  the  branch  of  the  river 
which  passed  through  became  so  low  as  to  be  quite  unmanage- 
able; and  the  city  altogether  was  so  incommodious  that  the 
inhabitants  were  glad   to  avail  themselves  of   the  superior 
sd vantage  ofl^ered  them  by  t\ve  ■ne'w\Y-\i>i^\.  c\^^  ,«aSc^tkdrawing 
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thither,  gradually  deserted  Babylon,  which  from  that  time  almost 
ceased  to  be  inhabited. 

But  we  must  now  return  to  Demetrius,  who,  it  has  been 
seen,  after  the  battle  of  Ipsus  and  the  death  of  his  father 
Antigonus,  had  withdrawn  somewhat  precipitately  into  Q^reece. 
He  intended  proceeding  at  once  to  Athens,  where  he  had  left 
his  fleet,  together  with  his  wife  and  family,  and  what  treasures 
he  was  possessed  of,  when  he  was  summoned  by  his  father  to  join 
him  in  the  war  against  the  confederate  kings.  But  that  fickle 
people  no  sooner  heard  of  his  reverse  of  fortune  than,  for- 
getting (according  to  their  usual  custom)  all  their  professions 
in  his  favour,  and  the  fulsome  adulation  they  had  oflered 
him,  sent  ambassadors  to  prevent  his  return  amongst  them. 
Demetrius  was  exceedingly  surprised  at  this,  and  then  became 
sensible  of  the  fiitility  of  mere  professions,  and  how  little  value 
is  to  be  placed  upon  them  when  they  proceed  merely  from  fear 
or  a  transient  feeling  of  excitement.  However,  as  he  was  not 
in  a  condition  to  resist  their  opposition,  he  contented  himself 
with  making  a  moderate  remonstrance,  and  desiring  that  his 
wife  might  be  sent  to  him.  The  ambassadors  acquainted 
him  that  his  wife,  Deidamia,  had  been  sent  to  Negara  with 
every  attendance  suitable  to  her  dignity ;  and  this  conduct 
exciting  the  jealousy  of  Seleucus,  as  well  as  the  two  other 
princes,  Ptolemy  and  Lysimachus,  they  united  in  a  league 
against  him,  with  a  view  of  preventing  his  advance.  Demetrius 
encountered  the  troops  of  Seleucus  in  some  passes  among 
the  mountains,  whom  he  attacked  with  such  vigour  that 
he  destroyed  them,  and  opened  himself  a  passage  into  Syria. 
His  success  gave  him  so  much  courage  that  he  conceived 
great  hopes  of  re-establishing  his  affairs.  But  he  was  sud- 
denly seized  with  a  severe  distemper,  the  consequence  it 
is  probable  of  over-exertion  and  fatigue ;  and  during  the 
continuance  of  it  many  of  his  soldiers  deserted  from  him  and 
went  over  to  Seleucus.  After  wandering  about  some  time 
amongst  the  woods  and  mountains,  and  suffering  many  ijri- 
vations^  he  was  at  Jength  compelled  to  «\xiT€iidLfi(t  \MSJk»^  "^ts^ 
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Seleacus,  who  had  him  conducted  under  a  strong  guard  to 
Xiaodecia. 
Deidamia  died  soon  after  rejoining  her  husband.    Demetrius 
aflberwards  married  a  daughter  of  Ptolemy,  king  of 
^'^'        '    Egjrpt,  and  hoped  by  this  alliance  to  strengthen  him- 
self and  retrieve  his  sinking  fortunes;  but  he  never  afterwards 
attained  his  former  power  and  grandeur.     He,  however,  retained 
possession  of  Macedonia,  of  which  he  was  elected  king ;  and  in 
order  to  preserve  terms  of  amity  with  Seleucus,  who  still  con- 
tinued to  honour  him,  he  gave  his  daughter,  Shatomie,  a  young 
princess  of  great  beauty,  in  marriage  to  that  prince,  who  in  con- 
sideration of  that  alliance  was  willing  to  forego  hostilities.    But 
the  clashing  interests  of  these  two  princes  did  not  allow  of  their 
remaining  long  at  peace.     The  restless   spirit  of  Demetrius 
prompted  him  to  make  some  attempts  for  regaining  part  of 
those  possessions  in  Asia  which  had  belonged  to  his  father ;  and 
this  conduct  exciting  the  jealousy  of  Seleucus,  that  he  entered 
into  a  league  with  Lysimachus  and  Ptolemy  to  repel  him,  who 
then  advanced  against  him  and  took  him  prisoner  in  some 
passes  amongst  the  mountains.  As  soon  as  his  son,  Antigonus, 
who  was  now  grown  up  to  man's  estate,  heard  of  the  captivity 
of  his  father,  he  wrote  to  Seleucus  to  obtain  his  release,  offering 
himself  as  an  hostage  in  his  room.      Several  cities,  together 
with  a  number  of  princes,  joined  their  solicitations   in  his 
favour;   but  Lysimachus,  who    always  dreaded  the  rivals   of 
Demetrius,  wrote  to  Seleucus,  offering  him  a  large   sum  of 
money  if  he  would  put  him  to  death.     The  generous  nature  of 
the  king  of  Syria  was  shocked  at  this  proposal ;  and  it  seemed 
still  further  to  dispose  him  in  favour  of  his  prisoner,  and  to 
incline  him  to  yield  to  the  solicitations  he  had  received  from  so 
many  quarters  in  his  behalf.     Nevertheless,  he  detained  him  in 
captivity  for  the  space  of  three  years ;  but  treated  him  with 
every  respect  and  indulgence  consistent  with  his  safe  custody. 
He  was  allowed  not  only  all  the  conveniencies  of  life,  but  the 
liberty  of  a  park  to  hunt  in.     The  former  part  of  the  time 


Demetrius  supported  Ms  misfortunes  with  great  mBgnaimiiity, 
and  even  clieerfukiess.  He  exercised  himself  in  walkings 
hunting,  and  other  manly  exercises ;  but  after  a  time  he  seemedF 
to  lose  his  tranquillity,  became  melancholy  and  inactive, 
abandoned  himself  to  drinking,  and  grew  corpulent  and  un- 
healthy. At  length  he  was  seized  with  a  distemper,  which  put 
an  end  to*  his  existence  at  the  use  of  fifty-four. 
His  ashes  were  enclosed  in  an  urn,  and  transmitted 
to  his  son  Antigonus>  who  celebrated  his  funeral  with  great 
magnificence.  Antigonus,  who  was  sumamed  Oonatus,  suc- 
ceeded to  the  throne  of  Macedonia,  which  he  continued  in 
peaceable  possession  of^  and  his  descendants  enjoyed  the  crown 
in  a  direct  line  from  father  to  son,  till  the  reign  of  Persius, 
the  last  of  that  family,  who  was  dispossessed  of  it  by  the 
Eomans ;    after  which  it  became  a  Eoman  province. 

It  was  somewhere  about  this  period  that  Simon,  the  high* 
priest  of  the  Jews,  sumamed  iiiie  Just,  died.  He  left  one  son, 
named  Ohias  ;  but,  as  he  was  too  young  to  succeed  to  the 
dignily  of  his  fiither,  the  Pontificate  was  consigned  to  Eleazer, 
the  brother  of  Simon,  during  his  minority. 

The  death  of  Demetrius  released'  the  other  three  cotemporary 
princes  from  a-  formidablie  rival,  and  was  succeeded  by  a  period' 
of  considerable  tranquillity ;  Ptolemy  Soter  took  advantage  of 
this  interval  of  repose  to  retire  from  the  cares  and  fatigues  of 
public  life.  He  was  now  upwards  of  eighty  years  of  age ;  and, 
in  addition  to  his  wish  for  quiet  and  repose,  he  felt  anxious 
with  regard  to  the  succession.  He  had  two  sons,  who  had* 
attained  full  maturity.  His  eldest  son,  Ptolemy,  who  was 
sumamed-  Ceraunus,  or  the  Thunderer,  was  by  his  first  wife, 
Eurydice,  the  daughter  of  Antipater.  This  son  was  the 
rightful  heir  to  the  crown, .  audi  of  course  the  lawful  suc- 
cessor to  bis  father;  But  he  had  afterwards  espoused  Berenice, 
a  young  lady  of  great  beauty,  and  who  had  accompanied' 
Eurydice  into  Egypt  at  the  time  of  her  marriage.  By  her  he 
also  had  a  son,  who  is  known  in  history  by  the  name  of' 
Ptolemy  Philadelphus';    the  cognomen  having  \i^«\i  ^^t^\xv 
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irony,  from  the  Terj  ocmtnij  feelnigB  wiiidi  ha  efineed  towards 
Berend  of  his  brothers.  Berenioe  gamed  such  an  ascendancy 
orer  her  husband,  which  she  retained  to  the  latest  p^oriod  of 
her  life,  that  she  prerailed  on  him  to  alter  the  snooession 
in  fiiTonr  of  her  own  son.  Ptolemy,  who  foresaw  that  this 
might  lead  to  great  disputes,  and  ereaa.  bloodshed,  amongst  his 
children  after  his  decease,  resolved  to  haye  the  coronation  per- 
formed during  his  life.  The  inauguration  was  one  of  the  most 
pompous  and  most  ostentatious  spectacles  ever  beheld.  The 
various  processions  were  a  whole  day  passing  through  the 
circus  of  Alexandria.  The  parents  of  the  newly-crowned 
prince,  Ptolemy,  and  his  consort  Berenice,  were  both  j^resent  in, 
it,  and  had  a  separate  cavalcade,  as  had  also  the  principal 
deities  of  the  Egyptian  mythology,  each  with  their  appropriate 
symbols  and  ornaments.  Gold  and  silver  glittered  in  soch 
profusion,  that  the  spoils  of  whole  provinces  were  calculated 
to  have  been  sacrificed  to  the  parade  of  that  single  day,  and 
which  is  one  of  the  most  celebrated  in  ancient  hisisory,  but 
pronounced  by  persons  of  refined  taste  to  be  more  gaudy 
than  either  tasteful  or  elegant. 

Ptolemy  Soter  lived  about  two  years  after  resigning  the  crown 
to  his  son,  who  by  his  death  became  sole  master,  not  only  of 

E^pt,  but  all  the  rest  of  his  extensive  dominions,. 

consisting  of  Phoenicia,  Arabia,  Lybia,  Ethiopia,  and 
the  Isle  of  Cyprus,  as  well  as  some  other  islands  and  provinces  of 
less  note.  Ceraunus,  or  the  Thunderer,  had  previously  quitted 
the  court  in  disgust,  and  retired  to  his  brother-in-law,  Agathoclea, 
the  son  of  Lysimachus,  and  who  had  married  his  sister  Lysandra, 
the  daughter  of  his  own  mother,  Eurydice.  The  new  king 
shortly  after  caused  two  of  his  younger  brothers  to  be  put  to 
death,  on  suspicion  of  a  conspiracy  against  him ;  and  it  was  on 
this  occasion  that  the  title  of  Philadelphus,  or  lover  of  his 
brethren,  was  bestowed  upon  him  in  jest.  He  likewise 
caused  Demetrius  Phalereus  to  be  put  to  death,  out  of  revenge 
for  his  having  endeavoured  to  dissuade  his  father  from  such  an 
set  ofiDJUBtice  as  the  altera^ivou.  oi  t\i<d  Tv^t&I  succession.     He 
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concealed  his  resentment  during  the  lifetime  of  his  father,  bat 
shortly  after  his  death  he  had  him  confined  in  a  distant 
fortress,  where  he  died  from  the  lite  of  an  asp.  This  was  not 
only  an  act  of  great  injustice  on  the  part  of  Ptolemy,  but  of 
mean  and  pitiful  revenge;  for  Demetrius  had  merely  given 
his  father  a  piece  of  equitable  advice  on  a  subject  which  he 
had  consulted  him,  and  was  not  likely  in  any  way  to  molest 
him  in  future. 

Demetrius  Phalereus,  from  the  period  when  he  had  been 
obliged  to  resign  the  government  of  Athens,  and  had  retired 
into  Egypt,  in  consequence  of  the  usurpation  of  his  rival  and 
cotemporary  Demetrius  Poliorcetes,  with  whom  he  has  some- 
times been  confounded  in  history,  though  they  were  totally 
different  persons,  had  lived  in  great  credit  at  the  court  of 
Ptolemy  Soter,  and  was  held  in  high    estimation    by  that 
prince.     He  was  a  man  of  refined  and  cultivated  taste,  a  great 
patron  of  learning  and  the  sciences,  as  was  evinced  by  his 
revival  and  encouragement  of  them  at  Athens  whilst  he  had 
the  management  of  affairs  in  that  city.    It  has  been  considered 
to  have  been  in  a  measure  owing  to  his  advice  and  influence 
that  the  celebrated  library  of  Alexandria  was  founded,  and  it  is 
certain  that  he  had  the  early  superintendence   of   it,    and 
watched  over  its  first  commencement  and  growth.     Ptolemy 
Soter,  who  had  himself  a  taste  for  literature  and  the  polite  arts, 
had  opened  an  academy  at  Alexandria,  whither  he  encouraged 
learned  men  to  resort,  in  order  to  pursue  the  studies  of  philo- 
sophy and  the  sciences.     This  was  at  first  merely  called  the 
Museum,  and  was  situated  near  the  royal  palace.     To  this  he 
soon  afber  added  a  library,  and  Phalereus  greatly  assisted  him 
in  the  choice  and  collection  of  the  books  with  which  to  furnish 
it.     Ptolemy  caused  all  the  books  which  were  brought  into 
Egypt  to   be   sent  to  the  Museum,  where  all  such  as  were 
deemed    worthy    were    carefully   transcribed,    and    in    some 
instances  the   originals  were   retained  and  only  the  copies 
returned,  which,  however,  were   so  carefully  and  accurately 
imitated,  that  they  could  scarcely  \)e  ^tm^a^^  i£V)i\£L  ^^ 


•I 
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originals.  The  number  of  volumes  thus  collected  amounted  to 
more  ttian  400,006,  and  at  length  it  became  necessairy  to  add 
a  supplementary  library,  which  was  thence  called  its  dlEtughter. 
This  institution,  in  process  of  time,  contained'  as  many  as 
300,000  volumes.  It  was  styled  the  Library  of  Serapioii,  from 
its  being 'situated  in  a  temple  of  that  name,  dedicated  to  the 
god  Serapis.  Ptolemy  having  been  induced  by  a  dream  to 
send  for  a  statue  of  that  deity  from  a  city  of  Pontus,  and 
for  which  he  gave  in  return  a  considerable  supply  of  coriL 
It  was  placed  in  one  of  the  suburbs  of  Alexandria,  called 
ijfthacotis,  and  a  magnificent  temple  erected  to  it.  tn.  ttiis 
temple,  which  was  styled  the  Serapion  Temple,  the  library  of 
that  name  was  gradually  formed,  from  the  superabundance  of 
books  brought  from  the  Museum.  Egypt  was  in  a  great  measure 
indebted  to  this  academy  and  library  for  the  pre-eminence  she 
so  long  enjoyed  as  the  seat  of  learning  and  literature.  Sages 
and  philosophers  flocked  thither  from  all  parts,  as  well  as 
youthful  students  desirous  of  acquiring  and  perfecting  them- 
selves in  every  kind  of  knowledge.  Many  of  the  primitive 
fathers  of  the  Christian  Church  studied  there ;  amongst  others, 
Origen,  Athanasius,  and  Clemens  Alexandrinus. 

The  library  of  the  Museum,  or,  as  it  was  sometimes  called, 
of  Bruchion,  was  burned  nearly  300  years  after  its  first 
establishment  during  the  wars  between  CsBsar  and  the 
inliabitants  of  Alexandria,  together  with  its  400,000  volumes. 
Its  daughter,  as  it  was  termed,  "  The  Serapion,"  escaped 
on  this  occasion,  but  that  also  fell  a  sacrifice  to  barbariisuL 
ignorance  and  brutality,  being  purposely  set  fire  to  and  con- 
sumed by  the  Saracens,  when  they  took  that  city  some 
centuries  after,  about  the  year  640  of  the  Christian  era. 
A  celebrated  philosopher  of  the  Aristotle  school,  John,  who 
was  styled  the  Grammarian,  from  his  profound  erudition, 
was  at  Alexandria  at  the  time ;  and  as  he  was  much  esteemed 
and  regarded  by  the  commander  of  the  Saracen  troops, 
Amni-Ebnol,  he  exerted  his  influence  with  him  to  spare 
the  library.     This  Amm  \ia4  it  not  m  laia  ^ower  to  do,  but  he 
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undertook  to  write  to  the  Khalif,  to  know  his  pleasure  con- 
cerning it.  Omar,  the  reigning  Khalif,  replied,  "  That  if  these 
books  contained  ,the  same  doctnne  as  the  Koran,  they  were  of 
no  use,  because  the  J^oran  was  sufficient  in  itself,  and  contained 
all  the  knowledge  that  was  necessary.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  thej 
contained  anything  contrary  to  the  Koran,  they  ought  to  be 
destroyed."  They  were  in  consequence  all  committed  to  the 
flames,  and  the  public  baths  of  Alexandrii&  were  supplied  with 
them  as  fuel  for  more  than  six  months. 

The  treasures  of  learning  and  knowledge  which  were  thus 
sacrificed  to  ^brutal  ignorance  is  beyond  all  oalciilation.  There 
is  little  doubt  that  the  library  of  Serapibn  contained  much  if 
not  the  whole  of  the  researches  and  labours  of  the  learned 
and  scientific  men  the  world  had  then  seen,  together  with  the 
accounts  of  all  that  was  then  known  of  history,  manners,  and 
customs,  many  of  which^  in  those  early  times  when  books  and 
writings  were  so  scarce  were  probably  the  sole  copies,  and 
must  in  consequence  be  absolutely  lost.  It  is  conjectured  that 
Cleopatra  deposited  the  200,000  volumes  presented  to  her  by- 
Marc  Anthony  in  the  Serapion,  which  fell  a  siEu^nfice  wiih  the 
rest. 

Ptolemy  Philadelphus  was  abqut  twenty-five  years  of  age 
when  his  father  abdicated  in  his  favour,  and  he  reigned 
nearly  forty  years.  Though  the  commencement  of  his  reign 
was  dimmed  by  his  conduct  to  his  brothers  as  well  as  by  the 
act  of  cruel  injustice  and  petty  revenge  towards  Demetrius 
Phalerius,  a  man  worthy  o^  a  better  fate,  and  whose  great 
merit  not  only  as  an  able  statesman,  but  as  a  refined  and 
elegant  scholar,  might  have  been  thought  to  have  pleaded  in 
his  favour;  yet  was  be  studious  of  proipoting  the  interest 
and  advantage  of  his  subjects,  and  may  be  considered  as  a 
benefactor  to-  his  country,  fle  was  an  enemy  to  war,  and 
under  his  government,  Egypt  reaped,  all  those  advantages 
which  are  attendapt  on  the  blessings  of  {>eace:  her  commerce 
flourished,  as  well  as  literature  and  the  sciences,  arts  ax^d 
manufactures  followed  in  their  tram,  aiiSi  "P^tMli^^xx^  ^^"^jcfc^ 
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neither   cost  nor   labour  in  making  sucli  improvements  and 
accommodations  as  were  Kkqly  to  be  of.  real  benefit  and  ad- 
vantage.   It  was  in  his  reign  that, the  celebrated  watch-tower 
on  the  Isle  of  Pharos  was  constructed,  deemed  one  of  the  seven 
wonders  of  the  world.    It  was  intended  as  a  beacon  for  ship- 
ping, and  was  a  large  square  structure  of  white  marble,  and 
which  cost  upwards  of  £200,000.    Pharos  had  originally  been 
an  island,  and  was  connected. with  the  maip.  land  by  means  of  a 
causeway.  Sostratus  of  CnJdus,  the  architect  who  bujlt  the  tower 
of  Pharos,  had  recourse  to  the  following  artifice,  in  order  to  per- 
petuate the  whole  honour  to  himself.     Ptolemy,  had,  directed 
his  name  to  be  inscribed  on  the  tower;  but  Sostratus, caused 
his  own  name  to  be  engraved  on  a  tablet  of  marble,  which 
he  ingeniously  covered  over  with  a  composition  of  lime  and 
other  materials,  on  which  he  wrote  the  king's  name ;  but  which 
in  less  than  a  century  perished  and  wore  away  from  the  effects 
of  time  and  the  weather,  when  the  marble  tablet  with  his  own 
name  appeared.     But  if  by  this  means  Jbe  did  perpetuate  his 
own  celebrity,  the  fraud  by  which  it  was  effected  was  perpetuated 
also,  rendering  it  of  a  very  doubtful  description. 

With  a  view  to  facilitate  commerce  and  enrich  his  own  king- 
dom with  the  merchandise  of  the  East,  Pbiladelphus  built  a  city 
on  the  western  shores  of  the  !Red  Spa,  which  he  called  Berenice, 
after  his  mother.     He  also  caused  a  canal  to  be  cut  through  the 
deserts  where  no  water  could  be  procured,  which  opened  into 
the  Nile.    Along  the  banks  of  this  canal,  houses  of  accommoda- 
tion were  built  at  stated  distances,   for  the  reception  of  the 
various  merchants  and  travellers ;    thus   opening  a  comma 
nication  with  Arabia,  India,  Persia,  and  in  fact  all  the  East, 
whose  various  commodities  poured  into  his  newly-built   city, 
and  as  the  port  and  harbour  of  Berenice  \^ag  found  not  suffi- 
ciently large  and    commodious^    another  was   bidlt  not  far 
distant.     Myos-Hormos,  from  whence  a  direct  channel  of  com- 
munication was  opened  between  the  East  and  West,  so  that  not 
only  the  merchants  poured  into  it,  but  people  from  the  neigh- 
bouring  countries  transplanted  tViemadve«i  in  crowds  to  Egypt, 
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settlixig  and  establishing  its  commerce  on  a  basis  that  con- 
tinued for  many  ages. 

But  the  most  important  transaction  of  the  reign  of 
Ftolemjr  Fhihulelphus,  and  which  rendered  him  the  bene- 
&ctor  not  meitelj  of  Egypt  but  of  the  world  at  large,  to 
which  he  has  rendered  one  of  the  most  essential  services  ever 
conferred  on  it  by  man,  was  his  causing  the  Bible  to  be  trans- 
lated into  the  Greek  language.  Having  understood  that  the 
Jews  were  in  possession  of  a  book  which  contained  not  only 
their  own  history,  but  also  the  laws  of  Moses,  he  was  desirous 
of  enriching  his  library  with  the  work.  For  this  purpose  he 
addressed  himself  to  the  Jewish  high-priest;  but  it  having 
being  represented  to  him  that  there  were  a  considerable 
liumber  of  the  Jews  in  shivery  in  Egypt,  who  had  been  taken 
captive  in  the  different  wars  in  Judea,  and  that  it  was  not 
likely  he  should  obtain  from  them  a  copy  of  their  law  while  he 
retained  so  many  of  their  countrymen  in  a  state  of  servitude, 
Fhiladelphus  immediately  issued  a  decree  for  setting  them  all 
at  liberty ;  and,  that  he  might  be  just  as  well  as  generous,  he 
directed  that  twenty  drachinas  per  head  should  be  paid  for  each 
to  their  masters  out  of  the  public  treasury.  It  was  computed 
that  the  sum  paid  for  their  ransom  amounted  to  400  talents, 
or  about  £60,000.  The  way  being  thus  prepared,  Ftolemy 
sent  ambassadors  to  Eleazer,  the  brother  of  Simon  the  Great, 
who  at  that  time  held  the  pontificate  in  trust  for  his  nephew 
Onias,  who  was  too  young  to  assume  the  dignity.  Eleazer  not 
only  granted  their  request  but  received  the  deputies  with  all 
due  honours,  and  presented  them  with  a  copy  of  the  Scriptures 
written  in  letters  of  gold ;  with  this  they  returned  to  Alex- 
andria, accompanied  by  seventy-two  of  the  Jewish  elders, 
viz.,  six  from  each  tribe,  selected  by  Eleazer  himself  for  their 
superior  learning  and  piety.  On  their  arrival  at  Alexandria 
they  were  presented  to  the  king,  who  proposed  a  question  to 
each  one  separately,  in  order  to  make  trial  of  their  capacity^ 
and  he  was  so  delighted  with  their  answers  and  the  wisdom 
they  displayed  that  he  loaded  them  with  csxe^Q%  ^sA'^x^aRso^^^ 
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He  then  gave  orders  that  every  aceommodation  attd  iaeility 
should  be  afforded  them  for  the  accomplishment  of  their  task. 
For  this  purpose  they  were  conducted  to  the  Isle  of 
Pharos,  where  a  house  was  prepared  for  their  re- 
ception, and  there  did  those  sages  perform  that  great  work 
which  is  known  among  the  learned  as  the  Septuagint  Vernon, 
fiom  their  number,  seventy, — seventy-two  indeed,  to  compute 
exactly ;  but  the  odd  number  was  too  immaterial  to  be  noticed. 

The  Septuagint  is  always  referred  to  as  a  standard  trana- 
lation  of  the  Bible,  consulted  in  all  difficulties,  and  re^nred  to 
as  a  criterion  and  text. 

Some  accounts  relate  that  each  of  the  seventy  had  a  separate 
cell,  and  were  not  allowed  any  correspondence  with  each  other, 
and  that  yet,  notwithstanding,  their  translation  perfectly  tallied 
without  the  least  variation  or  difference  whatever.  But  whilst 
this  savors  rather  too  much  of  the  marvellous^  it  is  also  more 
than  probable  that  they  made  use  of  each  other's  judgment, 
and  consulted  on  different  passages  in  which  the  united  eifi- 
perience  of  the  whole  would  be  most  valuable  in  coming  to  a  just 
and  accurate  conclusion.  When  it  was  finished  it  was  pre- 
sented to  the  king,  and  read  in  his  presence^  who  was  so  much 
pleased  with  the  performance,  and  was  struck  with  such 
admiration  of  the  wisdom  and  justice  of  the  laws  of  Moses,  that 
he  expressed  himself  in  terms  of  the  greatest  approbation  to  the 
seventy-two  deputies,  whom  he  dismissed  with  magnificent 
presents,  not  only  for  themselves,  but  also  for  their  temple  at 
Jerusalem,  and  likewise  for  the  High  priest.  Copies  of  the 
SeptuJEtgint  were  circulated,  in  process  of  time,  amongst  all  the 
countries  where  the  Greek  language  was  spoken,  and  is  the 
same  as  was  made  use  of  by  our  Saviour  and  his  apostles^  as 
well  as  amongst  the  Primitive  Churches,  and  it  is  continued 
by  BomB  in  the  East,  to  the  present  day. 

Ftol^ny  Pbiladelphus  died  at  the  age  of  sixty-three;    On  his 

first  accession  to  the  erown  he  had  married  Arsinee, 

the  daughter  of  Lysiknaclius^  by  whom  he  left  two 

sons  ami  a  daughter;    His  ddc^  ^oii^  Ptnl^m^  Evergetes,  sue- 
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ceeded  to  the  throne.  The  second  was  named  Lysimachns,  after 
his  maternal  grand&ther.  Lysimachus  haring  engaged  in  ^  re- 
bellion kgainst  his  brother,  #as  by  him  put  to  death.  Phila- 
delphas  named  his  daughter  Bereniiee,  after  his  own  mother. 
She  was  married  to  Antiochus  Theos,  king  of  Syria. 

Ptolemy  Evergetes  reigned  twenty-five  jrears,  during  the 
greater  part  of  which  time  he  was  more  or  liess  engaged  in  war 
with  his  cotemporaries ;  but  his  natural  disposition 
appears  to  have  been  peaceable,  and  he  was  a  lover 
and  promoter  of  the  sciences  and  literature.  He  much  enlarged 
the  'Alexandrian  Library ;  and  on  the  death  of  Zenodotus,  wh6 
had  been  constituted  librarian  by  Ptolemy  Soter  j  his  grandfathei^, 
s^it  to  Athens  for  a  very  learned  and  celebrated  man,  namM 
Eratosthenes,  to  succeed  him.  Eratosthenes  composed  several 
workS)  principally  historical,  and,  amongst  others,  a  cata- 
logue of  the  kings  of  Thebes,  thirty-two  in  number,  with  the 
duration  of  thek  respective  reigns,  from  the  time  of  Menes,  or 
Misraim,  the  founder  of  Egypt,  down  to  thb  Trojan  war;  whieli 
catalogue  has  been  preserved  down  to  modem  times.  This 
king  appears  to  have  been  desirous  of  promoting  the  good  of 
his  subjects,  and  was  also  held  io  esteem  by  them.  His 
suriiame,  Evergetes,  signifies  benefactor,  and  he  was  nearly  the 
last  of  his  race  who  possessed  any  virtue  or  moderation,  moit 
of  his  successors  being  notorious  for  their  depravity  and  crimtf. 
He  w&s  sudceeded  by  his  sen,  Ptolemy  Philinpater^  who  reigned 
seventeen  years. 

We  inust  not  conclude  the  reign  of  Evergetes  without 
noticing  a  &buldus  tradition  in  accordance  witbf  the  views 
and  notions  of  that  period^  which  would  be  too  puerile  to 
deserve  attention,  had  it  not  b^n  for  its  giving  a  name!  to  oM 
of  the  minor  constellations.  When  Ptolen^  was  setting  otit 
on  oAe  of  his  expeditions,  his  queien,  Berenice,  who  was 
much  attached  to  hitn,  and  who  anticipstted  much  danger  from 
the  war  in  wMch  he  was  eobgaged,  made  a  vow,  should  h^ 
return  in  safety,  to  consecrate  her  hair.'  Thiftf  was  esteemie^l  i 
great  sacrifiee ;  the  haor  b^g  consA^deT^  Vti  >iSciCRS^  ^si^  ^^^ 
greatest  oforhameni&,  es^edally  \f^  the  \AAae%; 
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When  Berenice  saw  her  husband  return  vietorious,  she  pro- 
ceeded to  the  fulfilment  of  her  vow ;  and,  cutting  off  heap  hair, 
placed  it  in  one  of  the  teinpleB.  Some  time  after,  this  hair  was 
missing ;  whereupon  Ptolemy  was  very  angry  with  the  prieats 
for  their  carelessneiBS  in.  suffering' it  to'  be  lost.  A  oertain 
courtier  and  mathematician,  named  Gonon  of  Samos^  who  hap- 
pened to  be  in  Alexandria  at  the  timie,  undertook  to  excuse 
them,  and  appease  the  king,  by  asserting  that  the  queen's 
locki9  had  been  conveyed  to  heaven,  and  pointed  put  seven  stars 
near  the  tail  of  the  lion,  which  had  never  yet  formed  any  par- 
ti^cular  constellation,  and  which  he  declared  to  be  the  Queen's 
hair.  Several  other  astronomers,  either  to  avoid  the  royal  dis- 
pleasure, or  to  ingratiate  themselves  in  the  king's  £ftVour,  pro- 
fessed to  be  of  the  same  opinion.  Ptolemy  either  believed  or 
pretended  to  believe  the  tale,  and  to  this  day  that  Qluster  of 
stars  is  known  by  the  name  of  **  Berenice's  Hair." 

Ptolemy  Philopater  was  only  twenty  years  of  age  when  be 
began  to  reign.  He  abandoned  himself  to  intemperance  and 
cixcesses  of  every  kind,  which  ruined  his  constitution  and  put  a 
period  to  his  life  and  reign  at  the  end  of  seventeen  years.  He 
left  an  infant  son  to  succeed  hinj,  not  more  than  five  years  old. 
He  had  long  ceased  to  take  atiy  interest  in  public  afiairs, 
but  suffered  an  infamous  womiui,  who  had  gained  iein  entire 
ascendancy  over  him,  to  govern  every  thing,  and  whose  intrigues 
had  caused  the  death,  either  by  assassination  or  grief  of  Arsin» 
his  queen,  and  the  mother  of  the  young  prince. 

This  woman,  whose  name  was  Agathoclea,  assisted  by  ber 
mother,  (Enianthe,  and  her  brother,  Agathocles,  concealed  the 
king's  death  from  the  public  for  a  considerable  time,  usurping  to 
themselves  the  authority  and  planning  to  maintain  the  regency 
during  the  minority  of  the  young  prince. 

When  the  king'^s  death  could  no  longer  be  concealed,  they 
presented  the  child  to  the  people,  declaring  that  his  royal 
&ther,  in  his  expiring  moments,  had  confided  him  to  their  care ; 
but  the  inhabitants  of  Alexandria,  who  had  long  detested  these 
wretch^,  rose  unanimously  agamAt  ^Ai^xKi^  \A<^kt\i^  '^oung  king 
out  of  tbeir  hands,  and  put  ttiem  afli  t\ae^  \»  ^^^^fia- 
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It  was  during  the  reign  of  Fhilopater,  or  the  latter  part 
of  that  of  Evergetes,  that  the  city    of  Bhodes  was  viBited 
with  a  jnost  dreadful  earthquake,  which  nearly  destroyed  it, 
neither  private  houses  nor  public  edifices  were  spared.    The 
walls  of  the  city  were  thrown  down,  the  arsenals  and  hayen, 
together  with  the  shipping,  ruined.      The  fiunous  Colossus 
was  also  thrown-  down  and  broken,   and   to    such  distress 
was  the  city  reduced  that  the  Shodians  were  obliged  to  send  to 
the  neighbouring  states  to  solicit  relief.    A  most  praiseworthy 
emulation  was  shown  by  all    the  surrounding  princes  and 
cities,  as  well  as  by  many  noble  and  wealthy  individuals,  to 
assist  them  in  this  sad  emergency.    Ptolemy,  king  of  Egypt, 
Heiro  and  Gelon  in  Sicily,  with  Antigonus,  Seleucus,  and  Mithri- 
dates  vied  with  each  other  in  supplying  them,  not  only  with 
provisions  and  money,  but  also  with  timber  for  rebuilding  their 
ships  and  storehouses ;,  and  it  is  recorded  that  a  certain  noble 
lady  furnished  from  her  private  substance  100,000  bushels  of 
com.    The  name  of  this  lady,  or  an  epithet  which  was  applied 
to  her,  has  likewise  been  handed  down  to  posterity ;  she  was 
called  Chryseis,  or  golden.      Amongst  other  donations  were 
8,000  talents,  expressly  designed  for  renewing  and  replacing 
the   Colossus ;  but  the  ^Bhodians,  instead  of  so  applying  it, 
pretended  that  the    Oracle  of  Delphos    forbad    it,  and  had 
directed   the  use  \  of  the  money    to   other  purposes.      The 
Colossus  lay  neglected  on  the  ground  for  nearly  nine  cen- 
turies, at  length  Moawyas,  the  sixth  Kaliph  of  the  Saracens, 
made  himself  master  of  Bhodes  about  the  year  650,  when  he 
sold  this  statue  to  a  Jewish  merchant  for  7000  quintals,  or 
about  £86,000.       It  is  said  that  the  merchant  loaded  900 
camels  with  the  metal  when  conveying  it  away. 

It  has  been  stated  that  the  eldest  son  of  Ptolemy  Philopater 
was  only  five  years  old  at  the  time  of  his  father's  death.  During 
the  minority  of  this  young  prince,  who  was  sumamed  Epiphanes, 
Egypt  was  exposed  to  the  inroad  and  assaults  of  its  neighbours. 
Antiochus,  king  of  Syria,  and  Philip,  king  of  Macedon,  who  had 
not  dared  to  attack  it  whilst  his  fat\ieT  nv^^^  ^Tvsi%^  Xa^kso^ 
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iidTAniage  of  the  defenceless  state  of  Ida  in&nt  saocessoFy 
eollea^ed  together  with  the  view  of  coiiquering  l^ypt,  aiid 
dividBnjg;  that  countiy  and  the  dominions  attached  to  it  between 
ibhem ;  but,  being  in  their  turn  attacked  bj  the  Bomans,  ttie j 
wiere  prevented  from  canning  their  designs  into  execution ;  and 
Antiochiis  desirduJB  6f  securing  the  alliance  and  good  tindef^ 
irt»nding  of  Egypt  negotiated  a  marriage  between  Ptolemy 
and  his  daughter  Cleopatra,  which  was  solemnized  as  sooH  as 
the  ydung  prince  attained  yeard  bf  discretion.    Thb  offspring 
of  this  marriage  was  a  son,  afterwai*ds  sumamied  Philometer. 
His  birth  w^  hailed  as  an  event  likely  to  give  stability  futid 
settlement  to  the  throne,  and  great  rejoicings  were  ihitde 
on  the  occasion  throughout  the  realm.    These  hopes,  how* 
ever.  Were  not  of  long  duration;    Epiphanes  at  the  commence- 
ment of  his  reign  had  governed  with  some  moderation  and 
justice,  which  was  partly  owing    to  the  counsel  and  good 
management  of  his  guardian  and  prime  minister  Aristomenes, 
who  had  been  intrusted  by  the  people  with  the  administratioil 
of  affairs  and  the  education  of  the  young  prince,  and  whilst 
Epiphanes  listened  to  him  and  followed  his  advice^  he  obtained 
the  {Approbation  and  esteem  of  his  subjects  ;  but  as  he  grew  tip 
he  began  to  Abandon  himself  to  vicious  and  idle  associates,  who 
flattered  his  evil  propensities,  and  taught  him  t6  despise  the 
sage  and  prudenfc  counsel  of  Aristomenes;  to  whose  company 
and  converse  he  became  mbt*e  aild  more  averse,  and  when,  aftet 
his  marfiage,  and  the  birth  bf  a  son,  he  felt  himself  more 
securely  settled  on  the  throne,  he  resolved  to  rid  himself  of  a 
troublesoinb  monitor,  whose  kind  advice  and  counsel  became 
^ery  day  more  and  more  irksome  to  him,  and  caused  him  to  be 
taken  off  by  poison.     Having  now  no  further  restraint,  he 
gave  himself  up  to  all  the  failings  and  vices  of  his  father,  plung- 
ing into  eveiy  kind  of  disorder  antd  excess,  and  treating  his 
subjects  with  the  greatest  injustice  and  cruelty ;  until  at  length, 
becoming  Weary  of  his  oppression,  some  of  the  chitf  persons  in 
ih6  Imitate  entered  into  a  conspiracy  against  him,  and  had  him 
oJiis/asBiDated  in  the  twenty-ftSfti  -jeoc  ol  "Vcsa  ^%<b,    "ffia  mfe. 
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Cleopf^t];a^  w^.  d^clarefl  i^egentj  ^urmg^  the  minmi/j  of  hei; 
son,  who  was  bat  b^  jeax^  of  age  at  ^he  time  his  ^Either  fell  a, 
yictim  to  l^is^  crimes  sjni  ipisguidj^^  conduct. 

But,  we  Ifave  been  somewhat  anticipating  the  coursje  of 
eyents.  Noi^  to  intenpi^t  thif ,  l^isl^oiy  of  Egypt  and  that  ^qi^^ 
tion  of  the  Ptolemips  not  i^^^ediateiy  connected  with  the  oth^r 
successors  of  Alezwder  we  Q^upt  now  retrograde  a  little,  and 
reyert  to  the  tr^sactions  of  th^ir  cotemporaries, 

"VVe  no^  retui:n  to. the  tw:o  surviying  generals,  who,  after  the 
battle  of  Ipsus  and.  the  death  of  Antigonus,  diyided  the  dpmii^r. 
ions  of  Alexander  with  Demetrius  ai>4  Ptolemy  Soter — ^namely, 
Ljsimachus  and  Seleucus.  l^hese  two  princes  or  generals, 
who  during  the  lifetime  of  Antigonus  and  his  son  Demetrius, 
bad  for  mutual  defence  colleagued  together  iu  the  bonds,  of 
amity  and  ajliance,  after  their  death  and  that  of  Ptolemy  Soter 
became  opposed  to  each  oth^r*  But  it  is  probable  this  might 
not  haye  been  the  case,  but  for  the  dissensions  which 
took  place  in  the  family  of  Lysimachus,  and  which  at  length 
inyolyed  S^le^cus.  It  has  been  already  stated  that  Agathocleis^ 
a.  son  of  Lysimachus,  had  married  Lysandra,  the  daughter  of 
Ptplemy  Soter  and  Eurydice,  and  that  Ceraunus,  the  eldest 
son  of  Ptolemy,  had  withdrawn  himself  to  his  sister  and. 
brother-in-law  in  disgust,  when  his  father  abdicated  the  throne 
in  faypur  of  Philadelphus,  as  he  was  afterwards  called.  Lysi- 
machus  after  the  marriage  of  his  son  Agathocles  had  himself 
married  another  of  the  daughters  of  Ptolemy,  named  Arsinoe,  a^ 
princess  of  a  jealous  and  ambitious  disposition,  and  by  whom, 
he  had  seyeral  children.  The  arriyal  of  Ceraunus  at  the  court, 
made  Arsinoe  apprehensiye  that  he  would  take  part  with  his- 
own  sister  Lysandra  after  the  death  of  Lysimachus,  who  was 
now  getting  an  old  man,  to  the  prejudice  of  herself  and^ 
children ;  she  therefore  contriyed,  by  working  upon  the  fears 
and  declining  spirits  of  her  husband,  to  incense  him  against  his 
son  Agathocles,  whom  she  represented  as  conspiring  against  Ids 
life  and  crown,  and  preyailed  upon  Lysimachus  first  to  haye  him 
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imprisoned  and  afterwards  put  to  death.      Lysandra  and  her 
children,   fearfiil  of  sharing  the  same  fate,   fled  for   refage 
to  Seleucus,  together  with  her  brother  Ceraunns,  and  Alex- 
ander, another  son  of  Lysimachns.    They  were  followed  by 
several  of  the  officers  and  principal  persbns  of  the   Court, 
who    conceived    such    disg^ust   against    Lysimachus   for  his 
treatment  of  his  son,  that  they  were  determined  to  leave 
him.     Seleucus  was  easily  prevailed  upon  to  undertake  the 
cause  of  Lysandra ;   and  when  he  saw  her  party  strengthened 
by  the  arrival  of  so  many  of  the  courtiers  of  Lysimachus, 
he  prepared  to  join  them  in  declaring  war  against  that  prince. 
He  accordingly  marched  into  Asia  Minor  at  the  head'  of  a 
numerous  army.    All  the  country  through  which  he  passed 
submitted  to  him,  as  far  as  Sardis,  which  shut  her  gates  against' 
him,  but  he  laid  siege  to,  and  finally  made  himself  master  of 
it ;    by  which  means  be  became  possessed  of  the  treasures  of 
Lysimachus,  which  were  deposited  in  that  city.    Lysin^achus, 
when  he  understood  that  Seleucud  was  marching  against  him, 
set  out  to  check  his  progress,  and  having  crossed  the  Helles- 
pont, came  up  with  him  in  Phrygia,  where  a  desperate  battle 
was  fought,  in  which  Lysimachus  was  slain.     By  his  death 
Seleucus  became  the  sole  survivor  of  all  Alexander's  captains, 
and  it  was   on  this  occasion  that  he   assumed  the  title  of 
Mercator,  or  the  Conqueror,  being,  as  he  himself  expressed  it, 
in  exultation  at  his  success — "  victorious  even  over  conquerors 
themselves."     His  triumph,  however,  was  of  short  duration; 
for,  having  proposed  to  take  possession  of  the  territories  of 
Lysimachus,  he  set  out  a  few  months  after  his  victory  into 
Macedonia,  intending  to  pass  the  remainder  of  his  days  iji  the 
bosom  of  his  native  country ;  but  Ceraunus,  who  foresaw  in 
this  step  destruction   to   the   hopes  of  himself  and  family, 
watched  his  opportunity,  and  caused  him  to  be  waylaid  and 
assassinated.  He  and  Lysimachus  were  both  upwards  of  eighty 
years  of  age,  having  reigned  twenty  years  from  the  battle  of 
Ipaus.     The  friends  of  Lysimachus,  who  had  followed  him 
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to  the  war,  at  first  conBidered  Ceraunus  as  the  avenger  of  his 
death,  and,  out  of  gratitude,  proclaimed  him  king  in  his  stead. 
But,  whatever  might  have  heen  the  original  views  of  Ceraunus, 
the  sweets  of  power  and  the  desire  of  retaining  possession  of 
it  led  him  into  the  commission  of  the  most  horrihle  crimes. 
Knowing  the  restless  and  imperious  disposition  of  Arsinoe,  the 
widow  of  Ljsimachus,  and  that  he  should  not  possess  the 
kingdom  in  peace  whilst  she  and  her  two  sons,  for  whose  sake 
she  had  stirred  up  all  this  commotion,  were  living,  he  became 
anxious  to  get  them  into  his  power ;  and  for  this  purpose  he 
made  her  proposals  of  marriage,  protesting,  in  the  most  solemn 
manner,  that  his  intentions  were  perfectly  pure  and  dis* 
interested.  Arsinoe,  naturally  of  a  suspicious  disposition, 
placed  little  reliance  on  these  vows,  though  they  were  made 
upon  the  altars  of  their  gods.  But  being  apprehensive 
that  a  refusal  might  be  detrimental  to  the  interests  of 
her  children,  respecting  which  she  was  more  solicitious  than 
her  own,  she  at  length  consented,  and  the  nuptials  were 
celebrated,  with  the  utmost  magnificence.  Ceraunus  placed  the 
diadem  on  her  head,  and  proclaimed  her  queen^  in  the  presence 
of  the  whole  army.  Arsinoe  felt  an  unfeigned  joy  when  she 
saw  herself  once  more  restored  to  those  privileges  and  honours 
which  she  enjoyed,  under  her  first  husband,  Lysimachus,  and 
presented  her  two  sons,  Lysimachus,  aged  sixteen,  and  Philip, 
about  thirteen,  both  princes  of  great  beauty  and  noble  mein, 
to  her  new  spouse,  who  afiected  to  receive  them  with  all  the 
tenderness  of  a  father.  The  temples  and  public  buildings  were 
magnificently  adorned  on  the  occasion,  and  nothing  was  seen 
but  the  most  splendid  rejoicings. 

Soon,  however,  the  scene  was  changed.  Before  the  lapse  of 
many  days,  Ceraunus  caused  the  two  young  princes  to  be  seized 
and  murdered.  When  they  perceived  themselves  attacked, 
they  fled  for  refuge  to  their  mother,  who  vainly  endeavoured  to 
shield  them  from  the  daggers  of  their  assassins.  They  were 
killed  before  her  face ;  and  Ceraunus,  in  order  to  escape  from 
her  reproaches,  caused  her  to  be  taken  out  of  t\i<^  ^^^  ^o^ 
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bamabed  to  Samotfaraoa.  These  Mi<»mi<des  did  mot  teng  go 
unpunished:  retributive  justice  soon  ov&Aook  him^  aad  tliiit 
from  a  quarter  very  unexpected. 

Those  hordea  of  barbarians  which  inhabited  the  middle  aad 
north-western  parts  of  Europe,  known  by-  the. name  of  Giaals, 
and  who,  having  become  too  numerous  &r  their  own  country 
and  territories,  were  accustomed  from  time  to  time  to-  send 
forth  their  most  hardy  and  adventurous  subjects  in  questk  o£ 
new  settlements,  overrunning,  and  devastating  the  di^gBrent 
countries  through  which  they  passed. 

About  three  or  four  centuries  before  the  Christian,  era^  09 
A.M«  3600,  a  swarm  of  these  itinerants,  under  the  command' 
of  a  noted  leader,  named  Brennus,  took  the  city  o£  Bome^ 
which  they  sacked  and<  nearly  destroyed,  murdering  the  senatnn 
in  a  body,  who  had  taken  their  seats  in  the  Senates-house^ 
hoping  by  that  means  to  strike  awe  into  the  breasts  of  their 
enemies ;  and,  in  fact,  their  imposing  and^  venerable  appearance 
did  at  first  overawe  even  these  ruffians,  who  were  so  struck  wi& 
liie  sight  of  them  that  they  did  not  dare  to  advance.  But  having' 
a  little  recovered  from  the  first  impression,  they  proceeded  in- 
tiieir  sanguinary  work ;  and  advancing,  dagger  in  hand,  killed) 
ihe  venerable  senators  in  their  respective  seats. 

The  spoils  which  these  adventurera  reaped  in  the  fertile^ 
plains  of  Italy  encouraged  others,  to  follow  their  example,  so; 
that  very  few  years  elapsed  without  some  irruption  of  these, 
northern  barbarians.    At  the  time  of  which  we  are  speaking,  a< 
second  Brennus,  at  the  head:  of  a  numerous  horde,  penetrated, 
as  far  as  Macedonia  and  Thrace ;  and  so  panic-struck  were  the 
different  nations  through  which  they  passed,  that  they  q&eA: 
ambassadors  to  meet  them  on  their  way,  and  to  1a*eat  with  them 
for  their  lives  and  liberty.     Ceraunus  alone,  intoxicated  with: 
his  newly-acquired  power,  and  which  he  was  extremely;  un*- 
willing  to  yield,   or  in  any  way  to    compromise,    and    not 
sufficiently  aware  of  the  powerful  enemies  he  had  to  contend 
with,  advanced  at  once  to  give  them  battle.     At  the  very  fest 
onset  hia  troops  were  entirely  de^e&^d,  ^\!Ld  many  of  them  cut 
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to  pieces,  himself,  covered  with  wounds,  was  taken  prisoner. 
Brennus  caused  his  head  to  be  struck  off  and  affixed  to  a  lance, 
and  in  this  manner  presented  to  the  army. 
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But,  leaving  for  a  time  the  account  of  Alexander's  successors, 
we  must  digress  a  little  to  relate  the  life  and  adventures  of  a 
very  remarkable  personage,  and  one  much  celebrated  in  history, 
who  about  this  time  appeared  upon  the  stage.  This  was 
Pyrrhus,  king  of  Epirus. 

It  has  been  already  related  that  Olympias,  the  mother  of 
Alexander,  when  she  fled  from  Cassander,  who  was  desirous  of 
putting  her  to  death,  had  retired  to  ^acides,  king  of  Epirus, 
together  with  her  grandson,  the  young  king  Alexander,  and 
his  mother  Boxana.  .^lacides  was  desirous  of  assisting  them 
against  Cassander,  but  his  subjects  revolted  from  him  and 
drove  him  into  banishment.  Pyrrhus,  who  was  then  an  infant, 
only  escaped  death  from  the  care  of  a  faithful  domestic,  who 
fled  with  him  for  protection  to  Glaucias,  in  Illyria,  Cassander 
had  solicited  Glaucias  to  give  the  young  prince  up  to  him,  offer- 
ing him  in  return  two  hundred  talents  of  silver.  But  Glaucias 
rejected  the  proposal  with  disdain;  and,  having  carefully 
educated  his  young  charge  till  he  had  attained  his  twelfth 
year,  he  conducted  him  to  his  native  country,  and  reinstated 
him  on  the  throne.  When  Pyrrhus  was  about  seventeen,  he 
paid  a  visit  to  his  Mend  and  benefactor,  Glaucias,  on  the  occa- 
sion of  the  marriage  of  one  of  his  sons,  with  whom  he  had  been 
brought  up,  and  at  whose  nuptials  he  wished  to  be  present. 
During  his  absence  his  subjects  revolted  a  second  time  in 
favour  of  his  uncle  Neoptolemus,  on  whom  they  bestowed  the 
crown.  Pyrrhus  thus  once  more  destitute  retired  to  his 
brother-in-law,  Demetrius,  who  had  married  his  sister  Deidamia, 
to  whom  he  closely  attached  himself,  and  coiit\ii\x&^^sfr^^\£vxfik 
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till  after  the  fatal  battle  of  Ipsus,  when,  on  a  treaty  of  peace 
being  concluded  between  Demetrius  and  Ptolemy  Soter, 
through  the  mediation  of  Seleucus,  he  went  into  Egypt  as  an 
hostage  for  his  brother-in-law. 

Pyrrhus  became  a  great  farourite  at  the  court  of  Ptolemy,  and 
so  ingratiated  himself  with  Berenice,  his  favourite  queen,  that 
she  allowed  him  to  marry  Antigone,  her  daughter  by  a  former 
marriage. 

After  his  marriage  with  Antigone,  Berenice  prevailed  on 
Ptolemy  to  assist  his  new  son-in-law  in  the  recovery  of  his 
hereditary  dominions.  Por  this  purpose  Ptolemy  not  only  fur- 
nished Pyrrhus  vrith  money,  but  fitted  out  a  considerable  fleet, 
with  which  he  sailed  to  Epirus,  and,  displacing  his  uncle,  again 
took  possession  of  the  throne. 

Shortly  after  this  he  joined  Demetrius  in  an  attempt  to  re- 
cover Macedonia,  which  was  torn  by  a  civil  war,  in  consequence 
of  a  quarrel  between  the  two  sons  of  Cassander,  Antipater  and 
Alexander.  Their  mother,  Thessalonica,  favoured  Alexander, 
which  so  enraged  Antipater,  the  eldest  son,  that  he  killed  her 
with  his  own  hands. 

Pyrrhus  arrived  first  in  Macedonia,  and,  having  reconciled 
the  two  brothers,  returned  to  his  own  dominions.  On  the 
arrival  of  Demetrius,  he  was  disappointed  to  find  the  state  of 
affairs  changed,  and  having  received  an  intimation,  either  true 
or  false,  that  Alexander  was  meditating  his  destruction,  from  a 
dread  of  the  greatness  of  his  power,  resolved  to  anticipate  him, 
and  caused  him  to  be  put  to  death.  This,  at  first,  incensed  the 
Macedonians  ;  but,  on  his  explaining  to  them  his  reasons,  they 
became  pacified,  and  proclaimed  him  king,  having  conceived  a 
horror  of  Antipater,  for  the  infamous  murder  of  his  own  mother ; 
they,  therefore,  drove  him  from  the  throne,  and  he  fled  into 
Thrace,  where  he  shortly  after  died,  a  prey  to  sorrow  and  re- 
morse. 

Demetrius  governed  Macedonia  for  seven  years ;  but  when 

he  went,  as  we  have  before  seen,  into  Asia,  to  endeavour  to 

recover  his  father's  dommioiia  t\ieT©,  the  princes,  Ptolemy, 
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Lysimacus,  and  Seleucus,  alarmed  at  his  formidable  prepara- 
tions, leagued  against  him.     Ptolemy  prevailed  on  Pyrrhus  to 
join  them;     and    he    accordingly   marched  once    more    into 
Macedonia.     The  Macedonians,  who  were  disgusted  with  the 
haughty  and  imperious  demeanour  of  Demetrius,  took  advan- 
tage of  the  opportunity  to  throw  off  their  allegiance  to  him, 
and  declared  in  favour  of  Pyrrhus,  in  whom  they  fancied  they 
discerned  a  resemblance   to  Alexander  the    G-reat, — in   the 
fire  of  his  eyes,  and  the  impetuosity   with    which    he   bore 
down  all  before  him.     Had    Pyrrhus   been   contented  with 
his  newly-acquired   dominions,  he  might   have    continued  in 
quiet  possession  of  them ;  but,  being  naturally  of  a  restless  dis- 
position, not  fond  of  tranquillity,  nor  finding  mucli  satisfaction 
in  the  calm  and  quiet  of  peace, — in  which  respect  also  he  re- 
sembled  Alexander, — he   constantly  engaged  his  subjects  in 
some  fresh  enterprise,  with  little  regard  to  their  interest  or 
comfort.      This   produced   much    dissatisfaction  amongst  the 
Macedonians;    which  Lysimachus  perceiving,  took  advantage 
of  to  promote  his  own  views.     He  contrived,  by  secret  emis 
saries,  to  inflame  their  disgust,  and  to  instigate  them  to  re- 
volt ;  which,  when  Pyrrhus  perceived,  and  dreading  the  con- 
sequences, he  retreated  precipitately  from  Macedonia,  and  once 
more  returned  to  Epirus.     Here   again,  could  he  have  been 
content  to  settle  down  in  tranquillity,  and  enjoy  the  sweets  of 
peace,  he  might  have  passed  his  days  in  happiness  and  repose  ; 
for  he  possessed  the  confidence  and  affection  of  his  subjects, 
and  had  no  enemies,  domestic  or  foreign,  to  contend  with.  But 
the  same  restless,  ambitious  spirit,  continued  to  actuate  him, 
and  he  listened  with  eagerness    to  a  proposal  from  some  of 
his  neighbours  to  assist  them  in  a  war  they  were  carrying  on 
against  the  Eomans;  at  the  same  time  inviting  him  to  take 
the  command  of  their  troops.      The  vanity  of  Pyrrhus   was 
flattered  by  this   offer,  and  his  ambition  gratified;   and  he 
immediately  prepared  for  the  war  with  great  earnestness. 
There  happened  to  be  at  that  time  at  the  court  of  Epirus  a 
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pbiloBopher  named  Cineas,  a  Thesealian  bj  hirthy  and  formerlj 
a  disciple  of  Demosthenes.  He  was  a  man  of  oapaeiodia 
mind,  as  well  as  great  learning  and  attainments,  and  on  that 
account  was  much  esteemed  by  Fjrrhus,  who  took  great  plea- 
sure in  his  conversation,  and  consulted  him  on  all  impcntant 
occasions.  As  they  were  one  day  conversing  on  the  subject  of 
the  proposed  war,  Cineas  enquired  of  him,  ^  Should  he  be  Yie- 
torious  in  this  war,  what  advantage  he  proposed  to  derive  from 
the  conquest  ?"  ^*  Should  the  Bomans  once  be  subdued  by  our 
arms,"  replied  Fyrrhus,  '*  all  Italy  would  then  be  ours  !*'  (It  must 
be  recollected  that  Bome  was  at  this  time  in  her  in&ney,  as  ft 
were,  and  but  just  beginning  to  give  earnest  of  that  power  snd 
grandeur  to  which  she  afterwards  attained.)  "  Well,  supposing 
ourselves  masters  of  Italy,'*  said  Cineas, ''  how  should  we  pro- 
ceed next  ?  "  "  Sicily  will  next  present  itself,  and  you  know 
the  value  of  that  island."  "But  will  our  expeditions  end 
with  the  conquest  of  Sicily  ?"  "  No,  certainly,"  said  Pyrrhus, 
with  great  emotion  :  "  Carthage,  with  all  Africa  and  G-reece, 
together  with  Macedonia,  my  ancient  domain,  will  be  our  future 
conquest."  "  And  when  we  have  cooquered  all  we  can,  -how 
shall  we  then  dispose  of  ourselves  ?"  "  Dispose  of  ourselves  ?  " 
said  Pyrrlms,  laughing ;  "  why,  we  will  then  live  at  our  ease, 
pass  our  days  in  pleasure  and  agreeable  conversation,  and 
think  of  nothing  but  enjoying  ourselves."  "And  what  pre- 
vents us,  my  lord,"  said  Cineas,  with  great  gravity,  "  from  living 
at  our  ease  now,  taking  our  pleasure,  and  enjoying  ourselves  in 
the  way  your  majesty  mentions?  Why  should  we  go  so  far  in 
search  of  that  happiness  which  is  already  in  our  power,  and  pay 
so  dear  for  that  which  we  may  now  enjoy  without  the  least 
trouble  ?  " 

Pyrrhus  was  much  affected  by  this  conversation,  and 
though  he  could  not  but  acknowledge  both  the  justice  and 
the  reasonableness  of  the  argument,  it  failed  to  produce  the 
effect  Cineas  had  hoped  for.  On  the  contrary,  Pyrrhus  lost 
no  time  in  making  preparations.  He  fitted  out  a  large 
army    of  horse   and    foot,  an^  ^V\Oa.  V-aj^  \i^'^\dft%  a   con- 
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siderable  number  of  elephants,  and  having  embarked  them 
on  board  transports,  he  set  sail  with  them  for  the  coast  of 
Italy.  On  the  vojage  they  sustained  much  damage  from 
a  violent  storm ;  and  the  ship  in  which  Pyrrhus  was,  being 
in  danger  of  foundering,  he  threw  himself  into  the  sea,  and, 
after  a  long  contest  with  the  winds  and  waves,  was  at 
length  cast  on  shore;  but  in  such  an  exhausted  condition 
that  he  was  a  long  time  recovering.  When  he  had  somewhat 
recruited,  he  collected  his  scattered  army  and  proceeded  on 
his  march  to  meet  the  Bomans,  who  he  understood  were  ad- 
vancing against  him ;  and,  not  being  yet  acquainted  with  the 
Eoman  character,  he  sent  a  herald  to  enquire  whether  they 
would  be  willing  to  come  to  an  amicable  adjustment  of  the 
differences  between  themselves  and  the  Greeks  of  Italy,  by 
referring  to  him,  as  an  arbiter.  They  immediately  returned 
for  answer,  "  That  the  Eomans  neither  desired  Pyrrhus  for 
an  arbiter,  nor  feared  him  as  an  enemy !  " 

On  receiving  this  proud  reply,  Pyrrhus,  who  had  no  doubt 
been  actuated  by  good  feeling  in  making  the  proposal,  per- 
ceived that  he  had  to  contend  with  an  enemy  of  determination 
and  courage,  and  when  he  approached  the  river  Siris,  near 
Heraclea,  on  the  other  side  of  which  the  Eomans  were  en- 
camped, he  mounted  his  horse,  and,  approaching  the  bank,  took 
a  survey  of  them.  When  he  saw  the  situation  of  the  troops 
and  their  fine  order  and  discipline  he  was  astonished,  and 
remarked  to  those  near  him  that  the  appearance  of  those 
barbarians  was  by  no  means  barbarous.  The  Greeks  were 
accustomed  at  that  time  to  look  upon  all  those  nations  as 
barbarous  whom  they  regarded  as  inferior  to  themselves  in 
civilization  and  the  arts.  Pyrrhus  was  considerably  in  advance 
of  the  allies,  for  whose  coming  up  he  deemed  it  prudent  to 
wait ;  but  the  Eomans  did  not  give  him  time.  They  crossed 
the  river  without  delay,  and  advanced  to  give  him  battle.  The 
lustre  and  beauty  of  his  armour,  which  was  very  magnificent, 
rendered  him  a  conspicuous  mark  for  the  shafts  of  the  «Ga\s!^  ^ 
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and  had  nearly  proved  fatal  to  liim.     One  of  the  oflScers,  in 
particular,  singled  him  out  and  followed  him  in  all  his  move- 
ments, until  he  found  a  favourable  opportunity  of  aiming  a  blow 
with  intent  to  kill  him,  but  which,  happily  for  Pyrrhus,  missed 
him  but  killed  his  horse.     He  now  found  it  necessary  to  use 
more  caution,  and  therefore  changed  helmet  and  mantle  with 
one  of  his  officers,  named  Megacles.     This  diverted  the  charge 
from  Pyrrhus  himself;  the  enemy  thronged  round  Megacles, 
whom  having  dangerously  wounded,  they  stripped  of  his  arms 
and  mantle  and  carried  them  through  the  ranks,  proclaiming  that 
Pyrrhus  was  slain.    An  instantaneous  effect  was  produced  upon 
both  armies  by  this  sight.     The  Romans  set  up  loud  shouts  of 
joy,  whilst  the  Grrecian  troops  were  filled  with  consternation 
and  dismay.      As  soon  as  Pyrrhus  perceived  the  consequences 
likely  to  follow  from  this  mistake  he  unbraced  his  helmet, 
and,  riding  bareheaded  through  the  ranks,  endeavoured  by  voice 
and  gesture  to  make  himself  known  to  the   soldiers,  and  to 
convince  them  he  was  yet  alive.     His  sudden  appearance  so 
animated  them  that  they  renewed   the    assault  with  fresh 
vigour  upon  the  Eomans,  who,  taken  by  surprise,  and  dispirited 
by  what  they  considered  his  re-appearance,  were  thrown  into 
confusion.     Pyrrhus  also,  perceiving  that  the  Eoman  horses 
were  terrified  at  the  sight  of  the  elephants,  animals  to  which 
they  were  not  accustomed,  ordered  that  they  should  be  led  up 
against  them,  which  immediately  broke  their  ranks  and  put 
them  to  flight.    This  was  decisive ;  they  fled  in  all  directions,  even 
abandoning  their  camp,  of  which  Pyrrhus  immediately  took 
possesion.     The  loss  on  both  sides  was  very  great.     The  other 
allies  coming  up  soon  after  the  battle,  Pyrrhus  affected  to 
reproach  them  for  their  delay;  but  his  manner  showed  that 
secretly  he  was  not  displeased  that  his  own  troops  unassisted 
should  have  defeated  so  numerous  and  well-disciplined  an  army 
as  that  of  the  Eomans.   He  was,  however,  not  a  little  surprised, 
and  even  alarmed,  to  find  that,  so  far  from  being  dejected  or 
dispirited  at  their  defeat,  as  he  had  expected,  they  were  making 
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yigorous  preparations  for  another  battle.    He  therefore  thought 
it  most  prudent,  as  his  own  loss  had  been  very  great,  a  second 
time  to  propose  terms  of  accommodation.     For  this  purpose  he 
dispatched  his  £riend  Cineas  to  Rome,  as  the  most  fitted  from 
his  wisdom  and  eloquence  to  negotiate  the  affair.     He  sent  pre- 
sents by  him,  not  only  to  the  Boman  citizens,  but  to  their  wives 
also.      No  one,  however,  would  receive  them.     They  replied, 
and  even  their  wives,  that  when  Eome  had  completed  their 
treaty  with  the  king,  it  would  be  time  enough  to  receive  his 
presents.    The  senate  at  first  seemed  disposed  to  listen  to  the 
proposals  of  Pyrrhus,  which  were  very  advantageous,  he  having 
offered  to  deliver  up  all  the  prisoners  without  ransom,   and 
moreover  to  aid  them  in  the   conquest  of  Italy,   requiring 
nothing  in  return  but  their  friendship  and  security  to  his 
allies  the    Tarentines,^  on  whose   account    he    had   involved 
himself  in  this  war.     Whilst  they  were  deliberating  on  the 
subject,  one  of  the  oldest  and  most  illustrious  of  the  senators, 
named  Appius  Claudius,  who  was  nearly  blind  from  age, — on 
which  account,  and  increasing  weakness  and  infirmity,  he  had 
been  obliged  to  retire  from  public  business  and  confine  himself 
pretty  much  to  his  own  house— having  heard  rumours  of  what 
was  passing  in  the  senate,  caused  himself  to  be  carried  thither. 
As  soon  as  he  entered,  the  whole  assembly  rose  up    and 
listened  with    profound   attention    to  him.     He    began    by 
reproaching  them  for  departing  from  the  courage  and  firm- 
ness of  their  ancestors,  which  had  rendered  the  Roman  name 
illustrious,  and   even  dreaded,  in  the  eyes  of  their  enemies, 
who    were    wont    to    declare,  that    had    Alexander   invaded 
Italy  and  turned  his  arms  against  them  he  would  never  have 
gained  the  title  of  "  Invincible."    "  And  now,"  said  he, "  you  are 
about  to  throw  away  all  these  advantages  on  a  mere  adven- 
turer, a  man  who  has  passed  the  greater  part  of  his  days  in 
attendance  on  one  of  Alexander's  guards,  and  who,  to  avoid 
enemies  he  has  at  home,  is  obliged  to  wander  from  country  to 
country." 

This  language,  which  was  delivexed  mVXi  ^«^\»^«rB5^^»^^ 
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energy,  roused  the  spirit  of  the  senators,  who  told  Fyrrhus 
that  "  he  should  first  retire  from  Italy  before  he  made  proposals 
for  peace,  and  that  as  long  as  he  remained  in  arms  in  their 
country  they  should  continue  the  war  against  him."  Cineas 
returned  with  this  answer  to  Pyrrhus,  who  enquired  of  him 
many  particulars  of  the  manners  and  customs  of  the  !EU)maiis, 
and  of  which  Cineas  had  taken  pains  to  make  himself  ac- 
quainted, during  his  residence  amongst  them.  Of  these  he  gave 
him  a  faithful  relation,  and  said  that  *^  when  he  first  saw  the 
senate,  it  seemed  to  him  an  assembly  of  kings,"  and  he  added, 
that  so  numerous  were  the  inhabitants  who  filled  the  streets 
and  all  the  country,  that  he  greatly  feared  they  were  fighting 
with  an  Hydra. 

Pyrrhus  during  the  negotiation  had  retired  to  Tarentum, 
and,  soon  after  the  return  of  Cineas,  ambassadors  arrived  from 
the  Bomans ;  amongst  these  was  Fabricius,  a  young  senator, 
who  was  held  in  great  esteem  at  Home,  although  his  fortune 
was  low,  and  he  was  very  poor.  Pyrrhus  received  the  ambas- 
sadors with  great  respect;  but  having  been  informed  by 
Cineas  of  the  situation  and  circumstances  of  Fabricius,  he 
conceived  a  desire  of  gaining  him  over  to  his  views.  He 
therefore  took  him  aside  and  conversed  with  him  privately,  and, 
after  passing  many  compliments  on  his  talents  and  merits, 
with  which  be  was  well  acquainted,  expressed  his  regret  that 
fortune  should  have  been  so  niggardly  to  him,  and  offered  to 
give  him  as  much  gold  and  silver  as  should  raise  him  above 
the  richest  citizens  in  Bome  ;  for  which  he  gave  him  to  under- 
stand he  did  not  exact  anything  in  return,  but  what  should  be 
perfectly  consistent  with  his  honour :  he  merely  desired  hiili 
to  use  his  credit  with  the  Eoman  senate  to  induce  them  to 
listen  to  terms  of  accommodation  and  honourable  peace.'* 

Fabricius  politely  thanked  Pyrrhus  for  the  interest  he  had 
taken  in  his  affairs,  as  well  as  for  his  generous  offers,  but  which 
he  wholly  declined  ;  at  the  same  time  giving  him  to  understand 
that  he  was  greatly  mistaken  if  he  imagined  his  poverty 
was  any  prejudice  to  him  in  t\x©  e>^^^  ot  Ici^  f<elLow-citizens. 
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On  the  contrary,  offices  of  the  greatest  honour  and  trust,  even 
the  most  sacred  functions  of  divine  worship,  had  been  confided 
to  his  care.  That  he  held  his  place  in  the  most  august  assem- 
blies and  councils,  and  gave  his  opinion  with  as  much  freedom 
as  the  richest  and  most  powerful  persons  in  the  Republic. 
Por  the  rest,  he  possessed  sufficient  for  all  his  need.  **  My 
little  field,'*  said  he,  "  supplies  me,  when  I  am  careful  to  culti- 
vate it,  with  whatever  is  necessary.  My  food  is  seasoned  by 
hunger,  and  my  sleep  sweetened  by  toil.  "What,  then,  can  I 
desire  more,  and  of  what  use  would  your  gold  and  silver  be  to 
me  ?  Moreover,  how  should  I  be  looked  upon  by  my  fellow- 
citizens  on  my  return  ?  and  would  they  not  hold  me  corrupted 
if  I  accepted  your  presents  ?  Keep  then,  if  you  please,  your 
riches  to  yourself,  and  leave  me  my  poverty  and  my  reputation." 
The  following  day  Pyrrhus,  who  understood  that  Fabricius 
had  never  seen  an  elephant,  and  thinking  to  surprise  him, 
ordered  one  of  these  animals,  completely  caparisoned,  to  be 
brought  to  the  place  where  he  intended  to  converse  with 
him,  and  placed  it  behind  the  tapestry.  At  a  signal  given,  the 
tapestry  was  drawn  aside,  and  the  enormous  animal,  raising  his 
huge  trunk  over  the  head  of  the  Roman,  set  up  a  terrible  cry. 
Fabricius,  without  exhibiting  the  least  alarm  or  discomposure, 
turned  calmly  to  Pyrrhus  and  said,  with  a  smile,  "  Neither  thy 
gold  yesterday  nor  thy  elephant  to-day  alter  me." 

The  negotiation  was  concluded  without  coming  to  terms, 
and  the  ambassadors  returned  to  Rome.  The  following 
spring,  hostilities  were  renewed,  when  Gains  Pabricius  and 
Quintus  Emilius  were  appointed  consuls  by  the  Romans  ; 
but  before  the  armies  came  to  an  engagement,  Pabricius 
received  a  letter,  from  the  king's  physician,  offering  to  take 
him  off  by  poison  for  a  suitable  recompense.  Pabricius, 
who  was  struck  with  horror  at  this  proposal,  so  different  to 
the  Roman  character  and  practice,  immediately  showed  it  to 
his  colleague,  Emilius,  and  they  agreed  to  enclose  it  in  a 
letter  and  send  it  to  Pyrrhus,  in  order  to  put  him  on 
his  guard.  Pyrrhus  was  so  charmed  Nn&i  >3ta.^  TtfJ^^  ^Rfc^.- 
duct  that   he  became  more  tban  exer  4fe««o\3A  ol  cc^^^s:^'^ 
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into  an  alliance  with  the  Bomans.    He  immediately  sent  back 
all  the  prisoners,  without  any  ransom,  as  a  testimonial  of  his 
gratitude,  and  again  deputed  Cineas  to  negotiate  a  peace.     But 
the  unbending  character  of  the  Bomans  would  neither  allow 
them  to  accept  a  favour  from  an  enemy,  nor  a  recompense  for 
what  they  considered  an  act  of  justice.     They  therefore  returned 
to  Fyrrhus  an  equal  number  of  prisoners  for  those  he  had  sent 
them,  and  then  prepared  for  battle.     The  contest  was  long  and 
doubtful,  victory  not  declaring  for  either  side  till  the  end  of  the 
day,  and  then  would  have  been  in  favour  of  the  Bomans,  had  it 
not  been  for  the  elephants,  which  constantly  broke  the  ranks 
of  the  Boman  horse,  they  being  so  terrified  at   the  sight  of 
these  new  and  strange  animals  that  they  became  quite  ungovern- 
able, the  elephants  at  the  same  time  breaking  in  upon  and  tread- 
ing down  the  infantry.  The  Bomans  at  length  retfeated  to  their 
Camp,  leaving  Pyrrhus  master  of  the  field ;   but  so  great  had 
been  his  loss  in  the  engagement,  that  when  one  of  his  officers 
advanced  to  congratulat-e  him  on  his  victory,  he  remarked — 
"  Should  we  gain  such  another,  we  are  inevitably  ruined." 
Just  at  this  juncture  he  received  a  deputation  from  Syracuse, 
and  some  other  cities  of  Sicily,  imploring  his  assistance  against 
the   Carthaginians,  who   had  landed   in  their  island  with   a 
powerful  force,    and   threatened  to    subjugate  them.      This 
afforded  him  a  plausible  pretext  for  quitting  his  present  position, 
which  he  was  fully  sensible  he  could  not  maintain ;  so,  leaving 
a  strong  garrison  in  Tarentum,  he  embarked  immediately  for 
Sicily,  much  to  the  chagrin  of  the  Tarentines,  who  thus  saw 
themselves  in  a  worse  condition  than  when  they  solicited  his 
aid ;  for  not  only  had  he  failed  to  deliver  them  from  the  Bomish 
yoke,  but  they  were  now  under  the  bondage  of  his  troops. 
On  his  arrival  at  Syracuse,  his  insinuating  manners  and  address 
gained  him  the  esteem  of  the  inhabitants,  who  gave  him  the 
command  of  the  citadel,   and   he  soon  found  himself  at  the 
head  of  a  large  army,  with  which  he  attacked  the  Carthaginians ; 
and,  having  defeated  them  in  several  battles,  finally  obliged 
them  to  quit  the  island. 
Elated  by  his  various  and  uninterupted  successes,  his  ambi- 
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tious  mind  began  to  meditate  the  conquest  of  Africa,  look- 
ing upon  himself  as  the  master  of  Sicily,  which  he  contem- 
plated bestowing  on  his  eldest  son,  Helenus,  who  might 
be  8aid  to  have  in  some  respects  an  hereditary  claim  upon  it, 
his  mother  having  been  the  daughter  of  Agathocles,  the 
tyrant,  or  king,  of  Syracuse.  But  Pyrrhus,  as  we  have  seen 
in  too  many  former  instaaces,  though  he  had  great  and 
brilliant  talents,  had  not  solid  judgment  or  strength  of  mind 
sufficient  to  resist  the  corrupting  effects  of  prosperity  and 
absolute  power;  his  behaviour,  from  having  been  mild  and 
amiable,  became  tyrannical  and  overbearing,  which  soon  drew 
upon  him,  as  the  inevitable  consequence,  disgust  and  hatred, 
particularly  from  the  family  and  friends  of  Agathocles,  whom  he 
deprived  of  the  fortunes  which  that  prince  had  bestowed  upon 
them,  and  gave  to  his  own  officers.  He  also  conferred  the  first 
dignities  and  the  government  of  the  cities  on  his  own  guards 
and  courtiers,  in  contempt  of  the  customs  and  wishes  of  the 
country ;  until  he  so  exasperated  the  Sicilians  against  him,  that 
they  resolved  to  throw  off  the  yoke,  and  drive  him  from  the 
Island. 

"When  Pyrrhus  perceived  this,  and  that  disaffection  and 
revolt  were  increasing  all  around  him,  and  receiving  advice  at 
the  same  time  that  the  Tarentines  and  Samnites,  overpowered 
by  the  Eomans,  were  dispossessed  of  their  lands  and  shut  up 
in  their  cities,  he  resolved  to  quit  Sicily  and  repair  to  their 
assistance.  As  he  was  embarking  at  Syracuse,  he  was  attacked 
by  the  Carthaginians,  who  destroyed  several  of  his  ships,  and 
soon  afterwards  he  encountered  a  violent  storm,  which  did 
damage  to  the  remainder,  so  that  by  the  time  he  arrived  in 
Italy  his  forces  were  greatly  diminished. 

Some  historians  have  attributed  these  misfortunes  to  the 
anger  of  the  gods,  whose  vengeance  he  had  incurred  by 
an  act  of  sacrilege, — that  of  carrying  away  from  a  temple 
dedicated  to  Proserpine,  at  Locris,  money,  and  other  ti'easures, 
which  he  found  deposited  in  it,  and  with  which  no  one  before 
him  had  ever  presumed  to  meddle.    lufii'^fedL  "^^T^»K«a»  \ssssiSi*SS. 
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seemed  fco  entertain  the  same  idea ;  for  before  he  left  the  coast 
he  replaced  all  he  had  taken  with  great  care.  On  his  arriyal 
in  Italy  he  prepared  to  attack  the  Bomans,  with  whom  he  had 
several  battles,  and  though  he  was  sometimes  successful,  the 
bravery  and  invincible  courage  of  the  Bomans,  together  with 
the  resources  they  were  constantly  enabled  to  draw  from  their 
own  territories,  in  the  end  completely  overpowered  him,  and 
obliged  him  to  quit  Italy  altogether  and  return  to  Epims. 
By  this  victory  the  Bomans  became  masters  of  all  Italy 
between  the  two  seas,  and  very  much  increased  their  £une  for 
valour  and  intrepidity,  which  was  now  rising  rapidly  every  day, 
and  beginning  to  acquire  the  title  of  "  Invincible." 

The  restless  disposition  of  Fyrrhus,  whom  neither  good  nor 
ill  success  could  inspire  with  a  disposition  for  tranquillity,  would 
not  allow  him  to  remain  long  quiet  after  his  return  to  Epims. 
He  first  marched  into  Macedonia  against  Antigonus,  whom  he 
put  to  flight,  and  made  himself  master  of  all  that  country. 
Emboldened  by  this  success,  he  soon  engaged  in  new  enter- 
prises ;  and  being  solicited  by  Cleonymus,  king  of  Sparta  to 
assist  him  in  recovering  that  kingdom  from  his  nephew,  Areus, 
who  had  dispossessed  him  of  it,  he  joined  him  in  the  enterprise. 
But  the  Spartans  had  in  reality  chosen  Areus  in  preference  to 
Cleonymus,  who  was  a  man  of  a  violent  and  tyrannical  disposi- 
tion, and  they  made  a  vigorous  resistance ;  even  the  women 
assisted  in  digging  the  trenches  and  preparing  the  fortifica- 
tions. They  presented  the  young  men  with  arms,  desiring 
them,  with  all  the  energy  of  the  Spartan  character,  to  behave 
worthy  of  their  country,  and  either  to  conquer  for  her,  or  to 
breathe  their  last  in  the  arms  of  their  wives  and  mothers. 

The  conflict  on  both  sides  was  desperate.  They  fought  until 
darkness  obliged  the  combatants  to  desist,  but  they  renewed 
the  contest  with  equal  impetuosity  at  break  of  day.  Pyrrhus 
bore  down  all  before  him.  He  was  within  a  short  distance  of 
the  city,  when  his  horse  was  suddenly  pierced  by  a  Cretan 
arrow.  The  animal  became  furious,and  ran  with  his  master  into 
the  midat  of  the  enemy.    li\a  inaii^  Y^«««fc^  ^S^x  \^>3dcl  to 
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extricate  him  from  fclie  danger,  but  were  surrounded  by  the 
Spartans,  and  the  confusion  became  general.  Pjrrhus  there- 
fore caused  a  retreat  to  be  sounded,  trusting  that  the  LaeedsB- 
monians,  who  had  lost  a  great  number  of  men,  would  be  induced 
to  surrender  their  city,  which  seemed  incapable  of  holding  out 
longer ;  but  just  at  that  juncture  they  received  a  considerable 
reinforcement  of  foreign  troops.  Convinced  that  all  further 
attempts  to  get  possession  of  the  city  would  now  be  useless, 
Pyrrhus  retired  with  his  troops,  and,  having  ravaged  the 
surrounding  country,  prepared  to  go  into  winter  quarters ; 
but  happening  to  receive  just  about  that  time  an  invitation 
from  Aristffius,  one  of  the  principal  citizens  of  Argos,  to 
assist  him  in  a  civil  contest  which  was  then  going  on  in  that 
city,  his  restless  spirit  gladly  caught  at  the  opportunity  for 
further  exploits,  and  he  set  off  immediately  for  Argos. 

The  Lacedaemonians,  having  gained  information  of  his  in- 
tentions, prepared  ambuscades  to  intercept  his  progress.  In 
one  of  these  encounters  his  son  Ptolemy,  whom  he  bad 
detached  to  force  a  pass,  was  killed  by  an  officer  of  cavalry, 
named  Evalcus.  On  Pyrrhus  being  informed  of  his  son's 
death,  he  plunged  immediately  into  the  midst  of  the  troops 
in  search  of  Evalcus,  and,  having  singled  him  out,  spurred 
on  his  horse,  and  aimed  a  tremendous  blow  at  him  with  his 
javelin;  but  Evalcus  avoided  it  by  inclining  a  little  on  one 
side,  and  struck  at  the  bridle-hand  of  Pyrrhus  with  his  sword. 
It,  however,  only  cut  the  reins,  and  Pyrrhus,  seizing  a  favour- 
able moment,  ran  him  through  with  his  spear.  He  then 
sprang  from  his  horse,  and  made  a  dreadful  slaughter  amongst 
the  Lacedaemonians,  who  collected  in  large  numbers  round  the 
dead  body  of  Evalcus,  to  protect  it  and  bear  it  away. 

Having  thus,  according  to  his  heathenish  notions  appeased 
the  manes,  or,  in  other  words,  revenged  the  death,  of  his  son, 
Pyrrhus  continued  his  march  to  Argos,  and,  in  the  dead  of  the 
night,  entered  the  city  by  a  gate  which  had  been  purposely 
left  unguarded  for  him  by  Aristseus ;  but  the  gate  being  too 
low  to  admit  the  elephants,  he  ordered  the  to^ex^  ^  \^^  \^<rss^ 
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from  their  backs,  and  replaced  when  within  the  city.     The 
noise  which  this  occasioned  roused  the  Argives,  who,  finding 
there  were  enemies  in  their  city,  and  in  the  confusion  and 
darkness  of  the  night  not  knowing  what  they  had  to  fear,  fled 
to  the  citadel.  When  day  dawned,  Pyrrhus  was  much  surprised 
to  see  the  Aspis,  as  the  citadel  was  termed,  full  of  armed  men 
and  immediately  began  to  prepare  for  his  retreat.     His  alarm 
is  said  to  have  been  much  increased  by  perceiving,  in  the 
market-place  of  Argos,  the  brazen  effigies  of  a  wolf  and  a  bull 
engaged  in  fight,  which  had  been  placed  there  in  commem- 
oration of  a  circumstance  that  had  taken  place  long  before. 
It  immediately  recalled  to  his  mind  the  prediction  of  an  oracle 
which  had  once  been  told  him  that  he  would  meet  his  death 
when  he  should  see  a  wolf  encountering  a  bull.     Altogether  he 
became  so  desperate  that  he  sent  orders  to  his  son,  Helenus, 
who  was  outside,  to  knock  down  part  of  the  wall,  in  order  that  the 
troops  might  have  more  ready  egress,  fearing  that  the  narrowness 
of  the  gateway  would  impede  their  escape.     His  orders  were 
in  some  way  misunderstood,  and  Helenus  immediately  prepared 
to  enter  the  city  with  some  of  his  best  infantry,  and  all  the 
elephants  they  had  left,  in  order  to  assist  his  father.     They 
met  in  a  narrow  street  near  the  gate,  and  the  greatest  confu- 
sion ensued.     Pyrrhus  called   aloud  to  his  son  to  retire,  in 
order  to  make  room  for  himself  and  his  troops  to  get  out; 
but  his  voice  could  not    be  heard,    and   they  continued   ad- 
vancing, until  one  of  the  elephants,  falling  down  in  the  middle 
of  the  gateway,  completely  blocked  it  up.     The  confusion  and 
consternation  now  became  terrific.      The  troops  of  Pyrrhus 
were  driven  backwards   and  forwards   like  the  waves  of  the 
sea.     Perceiving  that  the  plume  of  his  helmet  rendered  him  too 
conspicuous,  he  took    it  off,   and,    in    desperation,    spurred 
his  horse,   and  rushed  into  the  midst  of  his  enemies,  in  the 
hope  of   making  them   fall  back,  and  thus   give  to  his  owa 
troops  more  space.     Just  at  this  crisis  his  cuirass  was  pierced 
through  with  a  javelin  by  a  private  in  the  ranks.     The  wound 
was  but  alight ;   and  PyrrWa  txwcii^^  uigon  the  soldier,  whose 
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xinotker  was  overlooking  tlie  combatants  from  the  top  of  a 
bouse  just  above  tbem,  and,  rendered  desperate  by  the  danger 
of  her  son,  whose  fate  she  considered  inevitable,  she  caught 
up  a  large  tile  with  both  hands,  and  threw  it  down  with  all 
her  force  on  Pyrrhus.  It  fell  upon  his  head,  and  the  blow  so 
stunned  him,  that  for  a  few  minutes  he  lost  his  senses  and 
fell  from  his  horse,  when  some  of  the  enemy  recognised  him, 
and  put  an  end  to  his  life  by  cutting  off  his  head. 

Thus  ignominiously  was  the  life  of  one  of  the 
most  renowned  warriors  of  antiquity  terminated. 


CONTINrATION  or  THE  HISTOBT    OF  ALBXANDBE's  SUCCESSOBS. 


It  is  a  melancholy  truth  that  the  page  of  history  presents 
but  too  generally  a  fearful  detail  of  those  dire  calamities,  those 
cruel  scenes  of  rapine  and  murder,  and  all  the  attendant  miseries 
and  horrors  consequent  on  war — "the  confused  noise  of  the 
battle,  of  the  warrior,  and  of  garments  rolled  in  blood." — One 
monarch  and  potentate  succeeding  to  and  supported  by  an- 
other.— Nations  and  empires,  and  even  smaller  communities, 
instead  of  uniting  their  energies  and  their  powers,  their  many 
and  varied  talents  and  advantages,  for  mutual  benefit  and  the 
good  of  mankind  generally,  as  children  of  one  and  the  same 
gracious  and  beneficent  Father,  and,  above  all,  that  noblest 
of  endowments,  the  human  intellect  and  reason,  which  dis- 
tinguishes man  from  the  beasts  that  perish, — ^instead  of  exert- 
ing these  for  mutual  benefit  and  the  general  good,  it  is 
sorrowful  to  see  men  employing  them  as  engines  of  evil,  for 
the  purpose  of  distressing  and  destroying  one  another,  carry- 
ing devastation  and  crime,  misery  and  war,  into  those  scenes 
where  peace  and  smiling  plenty,  happiness  and  content, 
ought  to  reign ;  converting  the  fruitftd  field  into  a  desert,  and 
changing  into  a  solitary  wildemesB  ttie  Wflrvroi^  «xA  \ross^ 
baunta  of  men. 
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Such  are  the  sad  scenes  with  which  too  many  of  the  pages 
of  history  are  stained,  and  which  render  the  perusal  painful 
to  the  hetter  feelings  and  siokenuig  to  humanity.  Still  there 
are  brighter  sides  to  the  picture — occasional  gleams  of  sunshine 
shoot  athwart  the  gloom,  and  the  mind  is  cheered  in  tracing  the 
benefits  and  the  blessings  which  have  accrued  to  mankind  &om 
the  united  or  individual  talents  and  energies  of  the  highly- 
gifted  and  highly-endowed,  when  well-directed  and  employed 
for  the  general  good.  But  the  period  of  which  we  are  treat- 
ing,— the  remainder  of  the  history  of  Alexander's  successors,  a 
space  of  more  than  two  hundred  years, — is  one  continuous  and 
uninterrupted  detail  of  treachery  and  crime,  and  the  different 
characters  and  factions  which  succeed  each  other,  sometimes 
with  inconceivable  rapidity,  are  so  intermixed  and  confused,  that 
little  more  than  a  cursory  detail  of  names  and  facts  seems 
requisite. 

After  the  death  of  Pyrrhus,  Antigonus  G-onatas,  king  of 
Macedon,  became  very  powerful,  and  rendered  himself  very 
formidable  to  the  other  states  of  Grreece,  whereupon  the  Lace- 
dsBmonians  and  Athenians  entered  into  a  league  against  hinb 
in  which  they  were  joined  by  Ptolemy  Philadelphus,  who  at 
that  time  governed  Egypt.  But,  notwithstanding  this  con- 
federacy, Antigonus  made  himself  master  of  Athens.  This 
was  followed  by  the  capture  of  several  other  considerable 
towns,  which  greatly  increased  his  power  and  influence  in 
Q-reece,  and  eventually  he  got  himself  placed  at  the  head  of 
the  Achaean  league,  a  confederacy  which  about  this  period  was 
rising  into  some  importance,  and  began  to  show  some  earnest 
of  that  power  and  splendour  which  it  afterwards  attained. 

The  republic  of  the  Achaeans  consisted  of  twelve  cities,  all 
situate  in  the  Peloponnesus,  but  none  of  them  very  consider- 
able ;  nor  up  to  this  time  had  the  republic  itself  been  much 
distinguished.  The  soil  was  poor  and  barren,  and  their  coasts 
had  neither  ports  nor  maritime  stations,  for  the  advantage  of 
commerce ;  but  the  cities  and  all  the  citizens  were  closely 
united  together,  and  by  ordei  «iSi!i  ^oo^  xsvaxia^ement,  and  not 
^ring  their  strengtii  to  \ie  ^e«!k«\i^^\s^  ^^\Jc^  «a^  ^sosi.- 
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founded  jealousies  one  of  another.  Thej  not  only  preserved 
their  own  liberty  and  independence  through  the  many  changes 
and  vicissitudes  which  they  saw  prevailing  around  them,  but 
became  the  means  of  restoring  freedom  and  security  to  many 
of  the  other  states  of  Ghreece,  which  they  took  into  alliance 
and  amity  with  themselves.  Among  the  principal  of  these 
was  Sicyon,  a  considerable  city  that  had  long  been  under 
the  yoke  of  oppressive  tyrants,  which  they  were  unable  to 
shake  off;  until,  at  length,  Clinias,  one  of  the  principal  citizens, 
attempted  to  put  the  tyranny  down.  He  was  assisted  in  his 
endeavours  by  the  great  body  of  the  people,  and  his  efforts 
were  for  a  time  successful.  He  reorganised  the  government 
on  new  and  equitable  principles,  and  the  city  had  begun 
to  flourish  xinder  his  auspices,  when  it  was  again  wrested 
&om  him  by  Abantidos,  a  restless  and  discontented  man,  who 
found  means  to  disconcert  his  plans  and  seize  upon  the 
tyranny.  He  caused  Clinias  to  be  killed  in  his  own  house, 
and  either  drove  his  friends  firom  the  city  or  had  them  put  to 
death.  Clinias  had  a  son  named  Aratus,  who  was  only  seven 
years  old  when  his  father  was  killed,  and,  in  the  confusion 
that  prevailed  in  the  house,  made  his  escape  and  wandered 
about  the  city  in  the  utmost  distress.  At  length  he  entered 
a  house  which  belonged  to  the  tyrant's  sister.  This  lady, 
who  was  very  amiable,  compassionated  the  child,  whom  she 
could  not  help  considering  as  being  thus  in  a  remarkable 
manner  confided,  as  it  were,  to  her  protection,  and  carefully 
concealed  him  until  she  had  an  opportunity  of  sending  him  to 
some  of  his  father's  Mends  at  Argos,  many  of  whom  had 
escaped  to  that  city.  Aratus  was  joyfully  received  by  them, 
carefully  brought  up,  and  educated  suitably  to  his  birth. 

He  imbibed,  from  the  day  of  his  father's  death,  and  the  dis- 
tress of  his  house  and  city,  an  utter  detestation  of  tyrants  and 
tyranny,  which  increased  with  his  age.  As  he  grew  up  he  gave 
many  indications  of  those  amiable  qualities  which  afterwards 
distinguished  him,  as  well  as  of  a  strong  and  clear  under- 
standing; on  which  account  the  exiles  ftooi  8ivc^oTL\ife^ssi.\.^ 
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look  upon  himi  fts  likelj  to  be  their  preseireir  md  deliverer. 
When  he  had  attained  hiA  twentieth  year,  he  hecame  deaifoua 
of  returning  to  hia  native  citj,  and  deUvering  hia  couiitiy* 
men  from  oppression.  The  tyranny  bad  paaaed  tlgrough 
aeveral  hands  since  the  death  of  his  father ;  and  I^icoden^ 
who  then  held  it,  became  extremely  jeabos  pf  bis  proceed* 
ings,  and  employed  spies  to  watch  his  movements :  be  found 
means,  notwithstanding,  to  evade  their  vigilance,  and  having 
arrived  at  Sicyon  by  night  with  a  few  followers,  he  scaled  the 
walls,  and  having  roused  the  citizens  to  arms,  deoUred,  by 
means  of  a  herald>  that  Aratus,  the  son  of  Gliniaa,  invited 
them  to  resume  their  liberty.  Upon  this  the  crowd  iznipe- 
diately  rushed  to  the  palace  of  the  tyrant,  and  set  it  on  fire. 
Nicocles  found  means  to  escape  through  a  subterraneoua  paaaage* 
and  Aratus  became  master  of  the  city  without  a  single  man 
being  killed  on  either  side — a  circumstance  which  afforded  him 
still  more  joy  and  satisfaction  than  even  his  victory,  Sia  first 
step  on  his  return  was  to  recall  all  those  who  bad  b^ien 
banished  in  the  late  troubles,  to  the  amount  of  five  hundred ; 
he  then  united  the  city  to  the  AcbsBan  state  or  league^  which 
he  considered  the  best  thing  he  could  do  for  it,  in  its  weak  and 
unsettled  state. 

The  success  of  Aratus,  and  the  wisdom  and  moderation 
with  which  he  governed,  excited  the  jealousy  of  Antigonus, 
who  was  a  great  enemy  to  liberty  and  the  independence  of 
states,  and  this  feeling  was  much  increased  when  Aratus  some 
time  after  made  himself  master,  by  means  of  a  stratsgem,  of  the 
isthmus  and  citadel  of  Corinth,  and  prevailed  on  the  in- 
habitants to  unite  in  the  Achsean  league.  This  example  was 
followed  by  the  citizens  of  Megara,  of  Frazene  and  of  Epidaurus* 
all  of  whom  attached  themselves  to  the  Achseans;  so  that 
Antigonus  saw  himself  in  danger  of  being  driven  out  of  the 
Peloponnesus.  The  career  of  Aratus  was,  however,  in  some 
measure  checked  by  the  enterprising  spirit  of  Cleomenes,  king 
of  the  Spartans,  and  son  to  Leonidas.  The  Spartan  character, 
»a  we  have  but  too  often  had  occasion  to  notice  in  the  progress 


of  this  history^  had  long  degenerated  from  its  ancient  nobilitj 
and  grandeur,  after  the  introduotion  of  Asiatic  wealth  and 
luxury ;  their  usual  attendants,  pride,  efieminacj,  and  indolence, 
gradually  crept  into  the  State,  whilst  the  petty  jealousies 
and  dirisiona  which  prevailed  amongst  its  leading  citizens 
contributed  still  more  to  weaken  and  reduce  it ;  so  that  £x>m 
having  been  one  of  the  most  powerful  and  respected  of  the 
Grecian  States,  it  had  become  one  of  the  most  abject  and 
despised  <  Several  attempts  had  been  made  from  time  to  time 
towards  a  reform ;  and  about  this  period,  Agis,  a  descendant  of 
the  great  Agesilaus,  a  young  man  who  was  brought  up  and 
educated  amid  luxury  and  effeminacy,  had  the  moral  courage  to 
rise  superior  to  the  vanities  and  corruption  with  which  he  waa 
surrounded)  and  strove  to  revive  the  ancient  laws  and  discipline 
of  Spartai  Se  was  the  sixteenth  in  descent  from  Agesilaus,  and 
shared  the  Spartan  government  in  conjunction  with  Leonidas, 
who  was  descended  from  the  other  race  or  line  of  kings,  and 
who  succeeded  to  the  other  half  or  share  of  the  throne  on  the 
death  of  a  youth  named  Areus,  during  whose  minority  he  had 
been  regent,  and  to  whom  he  had  been  preceptor  and  governor. 
Nothing  could  form  a  greater  contrast  than  the  characters 
of  the  two  men  who  now  jointly  shared  the  government  of 
Sparta.  Leonidas,  who  was  many  years  the  senior  of  Agis,  had 
spent  much  of  his  early  life  in  Asia,  and  imbibed  much  of  the 
depraved  and  corrupted  taste  of  the  oriental  courts ;  he  had 
even  espoused  an  Asiatic  princess,  contrary  to  the  Jaws  of  his 
native  country;  and  on  his  return  home  he  endeavoured  to 
introduce  the  pomp  and  luxury  of  the  East  amongst  his 
countrymen.  Agis  was  much  disgusted  by  this,  and,  though 
little  more  than  twenty  years  pf  age  when  he  came  to  the 
throne,  resolved  to  set  about  restoring,  or  endeavouring  to 
restore,  the  discipline  and  regulations  of  Lycurgus.  Disregard- 
ing the  vanities  of  dress  and  luxury  of  living,  he  wore  the 
plainest  clothes,  and  sought  to  re-establish  the  ancient  form 
pf  public  meals,  baths,  and  exercises,  as  well  as  the  schools  and 
mode  of  educating;  the  youth.    As  might  be  ex^et»d>  ^Vd^'i^ 
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conne  of  procedure  gare  great  umfarage  to  Leonidafly  wlio^ 
with  all  tbe  rich  dtizena,  and  those  most  addicted  to  pride  and 
luxury,  used  their  utmost  endeayours  to  oppose  and  counteract 
it.    Agis,  however,  had  on  his  side  the  moderate  and  Tirtoous 
amongst  the  citizens,  and  many  of  the  joung  men  were  disposed 
to  enter  into  his  views,    fiut  the  rich  and  corrupt  amopgat  the 
citizens  ranged  themselves  under  Leonidas,  resolved  to  pre- 
vent any  alteration ;  whereupon  Lysander,  one  of  the  Ephori, 
who  entered  very  warmly  into  all  the  views  of  king  Agiis, 
determined  to  proceed  agiunst  Leonidas  for  his  gross  and  open 
violation  of  the  ancient  laws  of  Sparta,  which  prohibited  their 
citizens  from  marrying  a  foreign  woman,  but  more  especiaUy 
settling  amongst  strangers,  demanding  that  he  should  forth- 
with relinquish  the  crown.    Leonidas,  who  was  conscious  of 
his  delinquency,  thought  it  most  prudent  to  retire  from  the 
coming  storm  and  take  sanctuary  in  the  temple  of  Minerva. 
He  was  summoned  to  appear  before  the  senate,  and  on  his 
refusal  he  was  divested  of  the  command,  and  the  crown  given 
to  Cleombrotus,  who  married  his  daughter,  and  who  was  also  of 
the  royal  race ;  but  Chelonida,  the  wife  of  Cleombrotus,  refused 
to  share  the  royal  honours  with  him,  and,  quitting  her  husband, 
followed  her  father  into  exile,  for  whom  also  she  became  a 
suppliant.    Agis  and  Cleombrotus  now  acted  in  concert,  and 
proceeded  to  reform  many  of  the  abuses  that  were  gradually 
sapping  the  foundation  of  the  State,  and,  amongst  other  regula- 
tions, endeavoured  to  force  an  abolition  of  the  debts  and  equal 
distribution  of  the  lands.    Just  at  this  juacture  the  AchsBans 
sent  to  request  the  assistance  of  the  Lacedssmonians  against  some 
of  their  enemies,  and  as  they  could  not  refuse  being  in  alliance 
with  them,  Agis  was  obliged  to  march  at  the  head  of  a  con- 
siderable army  to  their  aid.    The  most  powerful  amongst  the 
malcontents,  taking  advantage  of  his  absence,  caused  Leonidas  to 
be  recalled,  and,  sending  for  him  in  the  most  public  manner, 
replaced  him  on  the  throne ;    so  that  Agis  on  his  return  to 
Sparta  found  everything  changed,  and  himself  and  Cleombrotus 
obliged  to  fly.    Leonidas  seemed  most  exasperated  against  his 
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son-in-law,  whom  be  reproached  with  assisting  in  driving  him 
from  the  throne  and  assuming  the  regal  power.  Cleombrotus, 
who  apprehended  violence,  fled  for  refuge  to  the  temple  of 
I^eptune,  whither  Leonidas  pursued  him  with  a  band  of  sol- 
diers. Chelonida,  who  had  accompanied  her  father  into  exile, 
seeing  her  husband  thus  overwhelmed  with  calamity,  now  again 
returned  to  him,  and,  throwing  herself  with  her  two  children  at 
the  feet  of  Leonidas,  besought  him  in  the  most  moving  terms  to 
have  compassion  on  them  both ;  for,  said  she,  '^  you  shall  not 
sacrifice  my  husband  alone.  Be  assured  I  never  will  survive 
him."  Leonidas  could  not  resist  the  cries  and  supplications  of  his 
daughter,  who  had  proved  herself  such  a  striking  example,  both 
of  the  conjugal  and  filial  duties,  always  attaching  herself  to  the 
unfortunate,  and  seeking  by  every  means  in  her  power  to 
solace  their  affliction  and  promote  their  interests.  He  granted 
Cleombrotus  his  life,  but  banished  him  from  Sparta.  Chelonida, 
though  importuned  by  her  father  to  remain  with  him,  preferred 
sharing  the  exile  of  her  husband,  and  after  ofiering  up  a 
prayer  to  the  Deity,  and  kissing  the  altar,  she  placed  one  of 
their  children  in  his  arms,  and  taking  the  other  in  her  own, 
followed  him  into  voluntary  banishment.  When  Leonidas  had 
expelled  Cleombrotus,  he  endeavoured  to  get  Agis  into  his 
power,  who  had  fled  for  shelter  to  the  temple  of  Minerva.  At 
flrst  he  made  use  of  persuasion  and  fSur  promises  in  order  to 
lure  him  from  the  sanctuary;  but,  as  Agis  suspected  his 
sincerity,  and  refused  to  quit  the  temple,  Leonidas  threw  off 
the  mask  and  endeavoured  to  dispossess  him  by  force.  At 
length  he  prevailed  on  two  of  his  friends  who  used  to  attend 
him  from  the  temple  to  the  bath,  to  betray  him  into  his  power. 
One  of  the  streets  through  which  they  had  to  pass  lay  by  the 
prison,  and  as  they  were  one  day  returning  to  the  temple,  one 
of  them  at  a  preconcerted  signal  threw  his  mantle  over  him, 
and,  assisted  by  other  conspirators,  who  were  watching  the 
opportunity,  they  hurried  him  ere  he  was  well  aware  within  the 
prison  gates. 
Agis  being  thus  secured,  Leomdaa«a3i\^iO^^^«iva5w5t^'^'^^ 
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united  wilih  bim  proceeded  to  tiie  priaoii,  m  order  to 
tndy  m  ihej  pretended,  to  tij  him.    Tlwj  begm  bf  aecufliflg 
Mm  of  Bttemp^ng  to  oti^lmnr  tiie  existing  Iswa^  and  tti 
introduce  innorations  into  the  State,  and  lequiied  oC  Idm  ti» 
con£»8  hb  guilt  and  ujiptiuaa  cootiition  fiMT  wbat  lie  bad  done. 
Agia  answered,  with  a  noUe  magnanimity,  Aat  be  ne^e^  oooid 
repent  of  so  yirtoons  and  so  g^moos  an  undotakmg^  tboi^ 
deatii  itself  wit^  all  its  tetTOTSwete  presented  to  bis  Wew.  Bis 
judges,  as  they  styled  themseires,  finding  him  inflezibie,  and 
that  w^ie  he  at  Hborty  he  would  still  stnTe  to  cartj  bia  yksmt 
into  efibct,  sentenced  him  to  be  strangled.    They  foimd  sobm 
difficulty  in  getting  the  sentence  carried  into  execution;  fertile 
officers  of  justice,  and  even  the  foreign  sc^diers^  leAiaed  Id 
assist  in  so  foul  and  inhuman  a  deed.    Hie  dtiBena^  tod^ 
baring  heard  confused  rumoitfB  of  what  was  going  on,  crowded 
about  the  prison  and  filled  the  streets,  claiming  that  tbe  Hng 
of  Sparta  should  at  least  hare  the  opportunity  <^  d^anding 
himself  before  the  people.    Hiis  only  urged  on  the  mar- 
derers  to  hasten  his  death,  fearing  that  if  the  people  had  timfe 
to  muster  they  would  release  him  by  force.      Haying  pro- 
cured  some  ruffians  they  hurried  him  to  the  place  of  exe- 
cution.     As  they  were   placing  the  cord  about  his  net^ 
perceiving  tears  flow  from  the   eyes  of  the  by-standel^  he 
turned  to  them,  and  said,  "  Weep  not  for  me,  my  friends ;  fc^, 
seeing  I  am  cat  off  in  this  mannei*  contrary  to  aU  law  and 
justice^  I  am  now  happier  atid  better  off  than  those  who 
condemn  me.^'      As  they  were  coming  out  of  the  prison 
they  were  met  by  Agesistrata,  the  mother  of  Agis,  who,  not 
knowing  what  had  taken  pliEtce,  entreated  to  be  permitted  to  see 
her  son.    With  a  refined  cruelty  they  granted  her  reqtieet, 
aBBuring  her  at  the  same  time  that  Agis  had  nothing  to  fear. 
She  then  desired  that  her  aged  mother  might  be  permitted  to 
accompany  her  in  her  vifiit.    They  had  no  sooner  ente^ed  th% 
prison,  than  the  doors  were  closed  upon  them,  and  Archi- 
damia,  the  venerable  grandmother  of  Agis,  who  had  lited  to  aii 
Advanced  age,  with  dignity  sn^  Te%^e^  ^morok^^t  h.^c  fellow- 
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•citdz^s,  was  seized  and  immediately  strangled.  Agesistrata, 
vrho  had  lingered  a  little  behind,  was  then  shown  into  the  don^ 
geon,  where  the  first  object  she  beheld  was  the  dead  body  of  heir 
son  lying  on  the  ground,  and  at  a  little  distance  her  murdered 
mother  with  the  cord  still  twisted  round  her  neck.  She  assisted 
the  executioner  to  disengage  it,  and  then  casting  herself  on  th6 
dead  body  of  Agis,  she  exclaimed  in  an  agony  of  grief,  "  Oh !  my 
son,  the  excess  of  thy  humanity  has  undone  thyself  and  us.'^ 
The  inhuman  wretcheis  who  from  the  door  had  beheld  what  was 
passing,  now  entered,  and  addressing  her,  said,  *^  Since  you  know 
of  the  conduct  of  your  son,  and  approve  it^  you  shall  share  in 
his  punishment."  Agesistrata  upon  this  rose  from  the  ground, 
and,  presenting  her  neck  to  the  &tal  cord :  ''May  this,*'  said 
she,  *'  at  least  be  useftil  to  Sparta." 

When  the  report  of  these  executions  was  known  in  the  city, 
the  grief  and  indignation  was  universal ;  but  so  great  was  the 
dread  inspired  by  the  tyrant  that  no  one  dared  to  interpose. 
Leonidas  attempted  to  seize  Archidamus,  the  brother  of  Agis, 
but  he  saved  himself  by  flight.  He  however,  secured  Agiatis, 
the  consort  of  the  young  king,  whom  he  obliged  to  reside, 
together  with  her  infant,  in  his  own  house,  and  some  time  after 
betrothed  her  to  his  son  Gleomenes,  who  was  not  yet  mar^- 
riageable ;  but  as  she  inherited  a  large  fortune,  and  was  besides 
a  lady  of  great  beauty,  as  well  as  prudence  and  virtue,  he  was 
determined  to  secure  her  for  his  son.  Agiatis  did  all  in  her  powet 
to  prevent  the  marriage,  and  when  at  last  Compelled  to  submit  to 
it,  she  entertained  the  utmost  ave^ioU  for  Lednidas,  though 
she  always  behaved  with  the  greatest  complacency  and  kind^ 
ness  towards  Gleomenes,  who  on  his  side  entertained  from  the 
time  of  their  union  the  most  sincere  esteem  and  affection  for  her. 

Leonidas  did  not  live  long  aftet  the  perpetration  of  thesis 
complicated  horrors,  and  updn  his  decease  his  son  Cleomenes 
succeeded  to  his  share  of  the  throne,  and  as  Archidamus,  th^ 
brother  of  Agis,  had  been  put  to  death  by  the  same  faction  that 
destroyed  Agis,  and  there  not  being  an  immediate  successor 
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of  that  famflj,  he  caiued  his  own  brotiier  ""^^^s^—  to  k 
associated  with  him  in  the  goyemment.  Tbia  ma  Uie  fink 
instance  that  two  kings  of  one  house  fiDed  the  S^aitan  timoe 
at  the  same  time. 

Cleomenes,  though  he  possessed  an  aideot  and  yigamm 
mind,  and  was  moieoYcr  actuated  bj  a  strong  pannion  fir 
glory  and  ambition,  was  nevertheless  veij  deairoua  of  MMmg 
introduced  amongst  the  citizens  the  ancient  mmpUcily  of 
manners  and  living  that  had  rendered  the  eaiij  Spartana  so 
renowned.  The  luxurious  and  dissipated  habits  of  hia  fiifthsc^s 
court  had  not  in  any  degree  vitiated  his  taste ;  on  the  oonimj, 
he  rather  felt  disgust  at  them,  and  was  very  desirous  of  seeing 
the  plans  and  regulations  which  Agis  had  endeavoured  to  intio- 
duce  completed  and  carried  into  effect.  In  these  views  he  was 
much  strengthened  and  encouraged  by  his  wife  Agiiatia,  who^ 
whilst  affectionately  devoted  to  Cleomenes,  still  cherished  tiie 
greatest  reverence  for  the  memory  of  her  former  husband,  Agii^ 
and  was  constantly  endeavouring  to  instil  into  the  mind  of  her 
second  consort  the  great  designs  he  had  contemplated  for  the 
benefit  of  his  country.  Cleomenes,  also,  when  quite  young  had 
been  a  pupil  of  one  of  the  disciples  of  Zeno  the  Stoic,  firom 
whom  he  had  imbibed  much  of  the  sternness  and  inflexibility 
of  character  of  that  sect,  which  qualified  him  still  further  for 
surmounting  obstacles  and  carrying  into  effect  the  resolu- 
tions he  had  formed. 

One  of  the  first  endeavours  of  his  reign  was  to  abridge 
the  power  of  the  Ephori,  who  had  engrossed  nearly  the  whole 
of  the  authority,  which  they  greatly  abused,  perverting  justice, 
and  encouraging  the  citizens  in  pride,  luxury,  and  an  effemi- 
nate mode  of  living,  which  was  gradually  undermining  the 
State.  But  as  to  effect  this  was  a  difficult  task,  before  entering 
upon  it  he  determined  upon  turning  his  arms  against  the 
AcbaBans,  who,  under  the  conduct  of  Aratus,  despising  Cleo- 
menes, as  a  young  man  without  experience,  began,  immediately 
after  the  death  of  Leonidas,  to  encroach  upon  and  harass  the 
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Spartans.  Cleomenes,  at  tlie  head  of  the  Spartan  troops,  took 
the  field,  and  marched  against  them.  The  Ach»an  army  con- 
sisted of  twenty  thousand  foot  and  one  thousand  horse ;  but 
though  the  Lacedaemonians  were  inferior  in  numbers,  they  were 
inspired  with  so  much  ardour  by  the  courage  and  conduct  of 
Cleomenes  that  they  defeated  them  in  two  engagements,  and 
obliged  them  to  retreat. 

The  power  and  authority  of  Cleomenes  was  so  much  strength- 
ened and  confirmed  by  these  rictories,  that,  immediately  on  his 
return  to  Sparta,  he  began  to  put  in  execution  the  designs  and 
resolutions  he  had  secretly  at  heart.  As  he  was  well  aware  that 
nothing  could  be  done  till  the  Ephori  were  either  expelled  or 
suppressed,  he  sent  his  emissaries  to  drive  them  from  the 
hall  of  audience.  The  Ephori  and  their  friends  took  up  arms 
in  their  own  defence ;  a  severe  encounter  ensued,  in  which  four 
out  of  five  of  these  magistrates  were  killed — Agesilaus  being  the 
only  one  that  survived.  This  conduct  of  Cleomenes  was  most  un- 
justifiable and  flagrant ;  but  it  seems  probable  that  he  did  not 
intend  to  have  proceeded  to  such  extremities,  but  merely  to  have 
suppressed  the  Ephori.  The  next  day,  finding  the  citizens  were 
much  alarmed,  and  showed  signs  of  umbrage  at  his  proceed- 
ings, he  summoned  an  assembly  of  the  people,  explaining  to 
them  the  reason  for  his  conduct,  and  stating  that  the  manner  in 
which  the  Ephori  had  abused  their  power  rendered  it  necessary 
for  the  good  of  the  State.  He  then  removed  the  seats  of 
the  Ephori,  reserving  only  one  for  himself,  from  which  he 
resolved  to  administer  strict  justice ;  and  in  order  to  convince 
them  he  was  not  actuated  by  any  selfish  or  interested  motives, 
proceeded  immediately  to  make  over  the  whole  of  his  estate 
to  the  people.  In  this  he  was  seconded  by  his  father-in-law, 
Megistonus,  who  was  also  very  rich,  and  by  several  other  of  his 
friends.  So  generous  an  act,  joined  to  the  eloquence  and  noble 
bearing  of  Cleomenes,  at  once  conciliated  the  citizens,  and 
stimulated  them  to  follow  the  example ;  and  even  the  richest 
amongst  them  consented  to  an  equal  distribution  of  their  lands, 
as  one  common  property.      Having  succoedj^d.  ycl  "^^^  *"iM5k^ 
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M  wdl  ts  tlie  exmaaee  and  neieBt  Oder  of  fte  awdft.  Tlie 
poster  nnBiber  of  the  ritiawMi  entered  diuifijllj'  and  wiQk 
elientj  into  InsTiewB;  and  the  few  who  still  Ut  T^ngnHMi 
towaide  them  were  soon  oUiged  to  jidd  to  Il»  general  feelin|^. 
deomenes  himBelf  set  tiie  stzietest  exam^e,  in  his  awn  eon- 
doety  of  what  he  wished  to  enfbtee.  He  led  Il»  moel  frngal 
and  abstemions  life;  he  ahrajs  sf^eaied  in  a  plain  haUl^ 
and  without  officers  or  attendmta.  His  tsble  waa  extremelf 
sim|^ ;  nor  did  he  allow  mnsie,  but,  on  Hie  eontnoj,  ai^j^ied 
its  place  b j  sensible  and  instnietiTe  conTersaiion,  soaMtiBies 
Telling  to  history,  or  the  sciences  and  arts ;  and  sometiniea 
proposing  nsefol  and  corions  qoestifmSy  whidi  he  thought  A 
much  more  profitable  mode  of  spending  time  than  in  rdiearsing 
idle  and  not  nnfi-eqiientty  profime  songs.  Gleomenes,  lurring 
thus  re-established  the  ancient  discipline  of  Sparta,  and  find* 
ing  himself  secorelj  settled  on  the  throne,  once  more  turned 
his  arms  against  Aratus  and  the  Achsans.  He  took  several 
places  &om  them,  ravaged  the  territories  of  their  allies,  and  at 
length  compelled  them  to  give  him  battle,  in  which  he  com- 
pletely defeated  them  and  put  them  to  flight.  The  Achaeans 
were  so  dispirited  with  this  ill-success,  that  they  sent  to  request 
aid  of  Antigonus,  who  was  then  king  of  Macedon ;  but,  not- 
withstanding, they  were  still  unable  to  make  head  against 
Cleomenes,  who  continued  the  war  for  several  years  with  various 
success,  until  at  length  the  Spartan  troops,  harassed  and 
worn  out  by  the  long  continuance  of  the  war,  began  to  give 
way,  and  Cleomenes  being  defeated  in  a  battle  with  Antigonus^ 
the  latter  marched  into  Laconia. 

Cleomenes,  finding  himself  pressed  on  all  sided,  applied  to 
Ptolemy  for  aid ;  but  that  prince  before  granting  it  desired  to 
have  his  mother  and  children  sent  to  him  as  hostages.  It  was  a 
long  time  before  Cleomenes  could  make  up  his  mind  to  acquaint 
his  aged  parent}  with  the  king  of  Egypt's  demands ;  but  that 
princess  perceiving  that  her  ison  waa  labouring  under  some 
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p6rt)1exit7,  which  she  apprehended)  ttom  his  mftxmer,  related 
to  herself,  began  to  suspect  the  true  cause,  and  hairing,  at 
length  drawn  the  confession  fiiotn  him,  she  said,  with  a 
smile,  **  Is  this  the  secret  you  have  so  long  wanted  coui^ 
to  disclose  to  me?  why  did  you  hesitate  a  moment  in 
putting  me  on  board  a  vessel,  and  sending  me  to  any  part  of 
the  world  where  I  may  be  useful  to  Sparta  P  "  Haring  pre- 
yailed  on  her  son  to  mi^e  preparations  for  the  voyage,  atid 
when  everything  was  ready,  she  led  him  into  the  temple 
of  Neptune,  in  order  to  take  leave  of  him  in  private.  Having 
long  held  him  in  her  arms^  and  bathed  him  with  her  tears, 
she  recommended  the  liberty  and  honour  of  his  country  to 
his  care.  Perceiving  her  son  almost  equally  affected,  she 
said  to  him  at  length,  *^  King  of  Lacedffimon,  let  us  dry  our 
tears^  that  no  person  when  we  quit  the  temple  may  see  us 
weep  or  do  anything  unworthy  of  Sparta.  Por  this  is  in  ousr 
power;  events  are  in  the  hand  of  Ood.'*  She  then  com- 
posed her  countenance,  and,  taking  her  young  grandson  by 
the  hand,  led  him  to  the  ship,  which  having  entered,  she  com- 
manded the  pilot  instantly  to  set  sail. 

It  was  about  this  time,  also,  that  Gleoraenes  experienced  the 
greatest  affliction  of  his  whole  life,  and  one  which  affected  him 
more  than  all  his  other  misfortunes,  in  the  death  of  his  consmrt, 
Agiatis.  From  the  time  of  his  marriage,  which  was  in  early 
youth,  he  had  entertained  the  utmost  esteem  and  tenderness 
for  her,  and  to  such  an  extent  that  he  never  could  be  absent 
from  her  during  a  whole  oampaigny  but  made  frequent  visits 
to  Sparta,  that  he  might  converse  with  her  and  enjoy  the 
pleasure  of  her  company.  From  this  period  the  fortunes 
of  Cleomenes  seemed  to  experience  a  decided  reverse.  He 
was  unsuccess^l  in  all  his  engagements^  and  even  advised 
the  Spartans  to  submit  themselves  to  Antigonus,  as  their 
conqueror,  and  admit  him  into  their  city.  For  himself,  find<> 
ing  he  could  no  longer  mdte  head  against  the  conquerors, 
and  quite  dispirited  with  his  domestic  calamities,  as  well  as 
those  of  his  country,  he  went  into  Vduatax^  «c&i^  v&&^*'^:kQa^ 
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his  motlier  and  children,  at  the  court  of  Ftolemj.  At  first, 
he  was  coldlj  received  bj  that  prince;  but,  at  length,  the 
superiority  of  his  understanding,  together  with  the  generous 
openness  and  simplicity  of  his  manners,  and  that  native  grace 
and  dignity  so  peculiar  to  the  Spartan  character,  won  upon 
Ptolemy,  and  he  received  him  into  his  favour ;  and  during  the 
remainder  of  that  king's  life  Gleomenes  enjoyed  a  distinguished 
station  at  his  court.  He  did  not,  however,  live  long,  and  after 
his  death  his  successor  became  jealous  of  Gleomenes,  who  found 
his  residence  in  Egjrpt  very  uncomfortable,  and  longed  once 
more  to  gain  possession  of  his  native  country.  The  death  of 
Antigonus,  who  did  not  long  survive  his  victory  over  Gleomenes 
and  the  subjection  of  Sparta,  once  more  revived  his  hopes ;  and 
he  entreated  of  the  king  of  Egypt  to  assist  him  with  troops  and 
money  for  that  purpose ;  but  the  present  king,  Ptolemy  Philo- 
pater,  who,  as  we  have  seen  in  the  rapid  sketch  of  Egypt,  was  a 
thoughtless  and  indolent  prince,  abandoned  to  his  pleasures, 
and  passing  his  time  in  dissipation  and  licentiousness,  paid  no 
attention  to  the  interests  of  Gleomenes ;  on  the  contrary,  the 
courtiers  and  flatterers  of  Ptolemy,  upon  whose  conduct  the 
simple  and  chastened  manners  of  Gleomenes  was  a  silent  re- 
proach, sought  to  prejudice  the  king  against  him,  insinuating 
that  he  was  a  man  of  dangerous  and  ambitious  views,  and  that 
it  would  be  highly  imprudent  to  allow  him  to  depart  and  again 
establish  himself  in  his  own  kingdom,  when  he  would  most 
likely  become  a  powerful  opponent ;  they  even  persuaded  him 
that  Gleomenes  was  secretly  engaged  in  a  conspiracy  against 
him.  Ptolemy,  who  was  too  indolent  to  examine  into  the 
truth,  and  who  gave  up  the  whole  management  of  his  affairs 
to  his  favourites  and  creatures,  was  easily  led  by  them,  and 
gave  orders  that  Gleomenes  should  be  secured;  and  though 
he  was  treated  with  kindness  and  respect,  and  his  friends 
allowed  free  access  to  him,  he  was  never  suffered  to  go  abroad. 
Gleomenes  was  in  despair  at  this  treatment,  and  seeing  no 
probability  of  a  termination  to  his  captivity,  he  attempted  to 
^effect  his  deliverance  by  force.    Ha  concerted  with  some  of 
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Kis  friends,  who  having  formed  a  plot  for  getting  him  out  of 
prison,  they  ran  into  the  city  with  drawn  swords,  hoping 
to  incite  the  populace  to  take  arms  in  their  favour;  but 
not  a  man  joined  them.  They  killed  the  governor  and  some 
of  the  principal  inhabitants,  who  endeavoured  to  oppose 
them,  and  then  ran  in  a  body  to  the  citadel,  in  hopes  of  being 
able  to  force  the  gates ;  but  in  this  also  they  were  disappointed. 
Seeing  themselves  entirely  abandoned,  and  that  it  would  be 
impossible  to  succeed  in  their  enterprise,  in  utter  despair 
they  ran  on  each  other's  swords,  and  thus  terminated  their 
existence.  Ptolemy  caused  the  body  of  Cleomenes,  who  per- 
ished with  the  rest,  to  be  hanged  on  a  cross,  and  ordered  his 
mother  and  children,  with  all  the  women  who  attended  them, 
to  be  put  to  death.  When  that  unhappy  princess  was 
brought  to  the  place  of  execution,  she  desired,  as  a  special 
favour,  that  she  might  die  before  the  children ;  but  this  was 
denied  her,  and  they  were  put  to  death  first.  After  witnessing 
this  distressing  sight,  she  presented  her  neck  to  the  exe- 
cutioner, merely  saying,  "  Ah,  my  children,  to  what  a  place 
have  we  come !" 

Thus    miserably  perished   Cleomenes    and    his 
^'^'  family,  in  the  sixteenth  year  after  he  had  ascended 

the  throne  of  Sparta. 

The  Spartans,  who,  during  the  voluntary  exile  of  Cleomenes 
in  Egypt,  a  space  of  about  three  years,  had  lived  in  hopes  of 
his  return,  did  not  nominate  a  successor ;  but  as  soon  as  the 
tidings  of  his  death  reached  them  they  proceeded  to  do  so. 
They  first  selected  Agesipolis,  a  child  descended  from  one 
of  the  royal  families,  and  gave  him  Lycurgus  for  his  com- 
panion on  the  throne.  This  appointment  was  contrary  to 
law,  none  of  his  family  ever  having  reigned;  but  he  took 
advantage  of  the  unsettled  state  of  things,  and  by  the  interest 
ho  possessed  in  the  state  and  bribing  the  Ephori,  who  were 
at  this  time  in  a  grievously  corrupt  state,  contrived  to  ge 
himself  elected.  As  he  had  obtained  the  crown  unjustly,  so  his 
reign  was  one  of  cruelty  and  injustice :  takxck.^  ^<^^^\^^aj^  <^^ 
the  youth  of  Agesipolis,  he  deprived  \iiixi  oi  >Daa  ^t^as^  'va.  *"2o» 
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goTerument.  As  900a  aa  his  uude,  wlio  bad  boen  i^pomtod 
his  goTemor,  was  d^ad,  whiob  oceurml  aoon  after,  an  attempt 
wa^  made  to  dispoaseaa  him,  bj  a  party  beaded  by  oii«  c^  the 
citizens,  named  Chile,  who  prel^nded  that  be  had  a  better 
right  to  the  crown  tban  Ljcurgu^,  but  it  failed ;  and  Cbilo^  to 
avoid  the  consequences  of  his  rash  enterprise,  fled  into  Acbaia. 

IVom  this  period  SpiyrtA  uerer  recovered  either  its  inde- 
pendence or  its  standing  aa  1^  stato^  The  government  degene- 
rated into  an  absolute  tyranny ;  it  only  changed  one  oppreaaor 
fpr  another,  and  Machanidas,  who  suQceeded  Lycurgim,  riiled 
with  BO  much  cruelty  that  the  title  of  tyrant  was  applkd  to 
him  by  common  consent.  He  lost  his  life  in  a  battle  against 
the  Ach»ans,  and  was  succeeded  by  Nabis,  who  earned 
bis  barbarities  still  further.  The  enslaved  and  enervated  Spar- 
tans, whose  first  and  real  conquerors  had  been  the  gold  and 
silver  of  the  East,  together  with  the  luxury  and  effeminacy 
introduced  by  the  adoption  of  Eastern  manners  and  licentious* 
neas,  entirely  lost  their  spirit,  and  did  uot  make  the  leSfSt  efSwt 
to  throw  off  the  yoke.  So  true  it  is  that  the  true  liberty  and 
strength  of  a  nation  lies  in  the  character  and  virtue  of  the 
people  and  citizens ;  and  that  it  is  "  the  slaves  themselves  who 
nuike  the  tyrants,  and  not  tyrants  the  slaves." 

Nabis  was  the  last  that  occupied  the  throne  or  government 
qf  Sparta.  This  cruel  tyrant,  amongst  other  contrivances 
to  Qppress  and  torture  his  subjects^  invented  a  machme  re* 
sembling  a  woman,  and  which  he  called  Apega,  after  his  vdfe. 
If  he  wished  to  gain  a  point  or  extort  money  from  any  per- 
son, he  used  to  send  for  such,  and,  if  he  found  he  could  not 
prevail  by  persuasion  or  argument,  he  would  say,  **  I  hppe 
that  Apega  will  have  more  influence  on  you."  Then,  taking  hc^d 
of  the  hand  of  the  machine,  he  advanced  it  towards  his  victim* 
The  body,  hands,  and  arms  of  this  machine  were  stuck  full  of 
iron  pins  or  points,  and  by  means  of  secret  springs  concealed 
under  the  cloaks  it  would  seize  hold  of  the  victim,  and  squeea- 
ing  him  tight,  put  him  to  death  with  the  most  horrid  torture, 
unless  he  complied  with  the  tyrant's  demands. 
Nsbia  woB  constantly  engaged  xo.N«Qx^«€^>i)(iQT^^^^\>sA^ 
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bouring  States^  tbe  Acbadans,  oi:  the  Bomans.    He  was  at  last 
secretly  a9aassmated ;  and  af|;er  Us  death  Sparta  was  incoiv 
porated  in  tbe  Acli£9aii  league.    Tbe  Acba^ans^   meanwhile, 
under  tbe  command  of  Aratusi  after  tbe  defeat  and  deatb  qC 
Cleomenes,  became  more  and  more  powerful.    Antigonus,  king 
of  Macedon,  did  not  live  long  after  bis  yictorious  entrance  intQ 
Sparta ;  be  was  now  far  adyanced  in  age,  and  bad  long  been  uk 
declining  bealtb.    Peeling  bis  end  drawing  near,  be  settled  tb^ 
succession  on  Pbilip,  tbe  son  of  Demetrius,  tben  about  fourteen 
jears  of  age,  wbo  was  indeed  tbe  rigbtfid  heir ;  Antigonus 
having  merely  been  appointed  guardian  during  bis  minority. 
!Pbilip  was  an  enterprising  young  man,  and  very  soon  united 
himself  to  the  Achssans ;  to  this  be  was  partly  induced  from 
tbe  great  esteem  be  bore  Aratus,  in  whom  be  placed  tbe  highest 
confidence.    Aratus  was  now  getting  in  years,  and  bis  son,  wbp 
bore  tbe  same  name,  was  appointed  to  the  command  of  the 
forces.  Whilst  Philip  continued  to  be  guided  by  tbe  counsels  of 
Ajratus,  he  was  distinguished  for  his  moderation  and  wisdom ; 
but  at  length  success  and  tbe  evil  counsels  of  those  about  him 
began  to  change  his  character ;  he  became  haughty  in  his  de- 
meanour, and  governed  with  cruelty  and  injustice.    Aratu9,  who 
was  a  man  of  great  honour  and  probity,  endeavoured  to  <?oun- 
teract  these  wrong  propensities,  and  never  missed  an  opportunity 
of  remonstrating  with  him  upon  it      [Finding  remonstrance 
of  no  avail,  he  gradually  withdrew  from  the  society  of  Philip, 
that  he  might  not,  by  his  presence  and  countenance,  appear  to 
sanction  conduct  which  he  disapproved.    Philip,  wbo  considered 
this  very  absence  as  a  reproach  upon  his  actio^s,  was  resolved  to 
rid  himself  of  so  troublesome  a  censor ;  but  bo  great  was  the 
respect  in  which  the  character  of  Aratus  was  held,  that  he  durst 
not  proceed  against  him  openly :  he  therefore  employed  some  of 
his  emissaries,  wbo  secretly  administered  a  slow  poison,  which 
gradually  undermined  bis  health.    Aratus,  wbo  knew  top  well 
tbe  nature  of  bis  malady,  resigned  himself  without  murmur  or 
repining,  only  once  remarking  to  a  friend  who  expressed  concern 
at  observing  his  illness,  '^  This,  my  dear  Gephalon^v&  ^^^s^s^i^ 
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of  royal  fnendsliip."  He  was  buried  at  Sicyon,  the  place  of  his 
birth,  with  great  magnificence.  The  Achssans  held  his  memory 
in  such  veneration  that  they  offered  two  sacrifices  to  him 
annually,  one  on  his  birthday,  the  other  on  the  day  when  he 
fireed  their  city  from  tyranny ;  and  these  sacrifices  were  con* 
tinned  in  the  time  of  Plutarch,  800  years  after.  Philip  soon 
after  caused  the  younger  Aratus,  of  whom  he  became  very 
suspicious  after  the  death  of  his  father,  to  be  destroyed  in  a 
somewhat  similar  manner. 

After  the  death  of  Aratus,  Philopoemen  became  general  of 
the  AchsBans.     As  Philopoemen  made  a  considerable  figure  at 
this  period,  and  was  one  of  the  most  distinguished  characters 
of  the  time,  it  may  be  well  to  give    a    short   account   of 
him.    He  was  bom  in  Megalopolis,  a  city  of  Arcadia^  and 
received  his  education  under  two  of  the  greatest  scholars  and 
philosophers  that  the  city  produced.     He  was  naturaily*  of  a 
fiery  and  impetuous  disposition,  and  very  early  discovered  a  pre- 
dilection for  the  profession  of  arms,  and  took  pains  to  qualify  him- 
self for  the  hardships  and  fatigues  of  war,  by  strengthening  his 
body  in  the  chase  and  athletic  exercises ;  he  would  accompany 
the  vine-dressers  to  their  work  in  the  vineyards,   and  the 
peasants  in  cultivating  the  ground  and  following  the  plough. 
He  accustomed  himself  to  endure  cold  and  hunger,  and  at  night 
slept  on  straw :  he  was  fond  of  conversing  with  philosophers, 
and  of  reading  their  books,  but  he  spent  most  of  his   time 
amongst  the  soldiery,  exercising  himself  in  the  use  of  the  bow, 
throwing  the  javelin,  and  other  military  exercises. 

He  began  to  distinguish  himself  during  the  lifetime  of 
Antigonus,  and  was  present  at  the  battle  of  Sellasia,  in  which 
that  prince  defeated  Cleomenes ;  and  it  was  considered  that  his 
bravery  and  prudence  had  contributed  not  a  little  to  the 
victory.  Indeed,  so  sensible  was  Antigonus  of  his  merit, 
that  he  made  him  very  advantageous  offers  to  engage  him  in 
his  service ;  but  his  love  for  his  native  country,  and,  still  more, 
the  aversion  he  felt  for  the  restraints  and  subserviency  of  a 
court  life,  made  him  refuse  tliem.    After  the  death  of  Aratus, 
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he  was  made  general  of  the  AchsBans.  One  of  his  first  enter- 
prises was  against  Machanidas,  tyrant  of  Sparta,  who,  as  has 
just  been  related,  was  engaged  in  war  with  the  Achseans. 
Fhilopoemen  killed  the  tyrant  with  his  own  hand,  and  com- 
pletely routed  the  Lacedsemonians,  who  lost  on  this  occasion 
4,000  men,  together  with  all  their  arms  and  baggage.  This 
victory  contributed  much  to  raise  the  character  of  Fhilopoemen. 
A  brazen  statue  was  raised  to  him  by  the  allies,  representing 
him  in  the  same  attitude  in  which  he  had  killed  the  tyrant,  and 
which  statue  was  afterwards  placed  in  the  Temple  of  Apollos,  at 
Delphos.  After  the  death  of  Machanidas,  Nabis,  his  successor, 
still  carried  on  tbe  war  against  Fhilopoemen  and  the  Achseans. 
Fhilopoemen  carried  his  victorious  arms  to  the  very  gates  of 
Sparta,  and  a  desperate  battle  was  fought  near  that  city.  The 
native  energy  and  skill  of  the  Spartans  so  far  prevailed  on  this 
occasion,  that  at  first  they  had  the  advantage.  The  Achaeans 
were  thrown  into  disorder,  and  forced  to  give  way;  but 
Fhilopoemen  coming  to  the  assistance  of  the  vanquished,  they 
faced  about  upon  those  who  were  pursuing  them,  and  charged 
them  with  such  fury  that  they  were  routed  with  great 
slaughter.  After  this  victory,  which  greatly  increased  the  fame 
of  Fhilopoemen,  he  returned  home  laden  with  spoils. 

Nabis  did  not  long  survive  his  defeat.  His  crimes  and  enor- 
mities had  made  him  detested,  not  only  by  his  own  subjects, 
but  by  all  the  surrounding  states.  The  -^tolians,  in  particular, 
who  had  long  wished  to  subjugate  Sparta,  took  advantage  of 
his  sending  to  them  to  solicit  aid,  at  once  to  rid  the  world 
of  such  a  monster,  and  to  possess  themselves  of  the  city. 
Alexamenes,  a  man  fitted  for  the  performance  of  such  an  enter- 
prise, was  therefore  sent  to  Sparta  at  the  head  of  1000  infantry ; 
he  was  likewise  accompanied  by  thirty  young  men  troopers, 
chosen  from  the  flower  of  the  cavalry,  and  who  had  been 
ordered  by  the  JEtolian  magistrates  to  obey  their  leader  in 
everything.  Nabis  received  them  with  great  joy.  Alexamenes 
watching  his  opportunity,  contrived  to  draw  him  into  a  soli- 
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Urj  pUee,  wbeie  be  fint  attadDed  Nalna,  wlio,  not  sui- 
pecting  such  tiescheiyy  wm  taken  off  his  guard,  and  thrown 
firom  hia  hone.  He  then  gare  the  word  to  hia  trcK^Mi^  who 
inunediately  fell  upon  and  diwpatched  him,  oorering  him  wA 
wounda. 

I>etestable  aa  waa  the  character  of  Kabia,  it  £oitm&  no  excoae 
for  such  determined  treadierj:  and  Alexamenea  xeo^ved 
hia  juat  reward  almost  immediately ;  for,  hastening  at  oncf  to 
the  palace  to  seize  on  the  treasury  of  the  tyrant,  and  his  taro<^ 
after  his  example,  proceeding  to  plunder  the  city,  the  Spartans 
flew  to  arms,  and,  having  overpowwed  the^toliana,  marched  to 
the  palace  and  killed  Alexamenea,  whom  they  found  there  vrith 
little  or  no  guard,  and  solely  intent  on  securing  the  spaL 
Wben  FbilopcBmen  heard  of  the  death  of  Nabis,  be  marched  at 
once  to  Sparta,  where  be  found  eyerytbing  in  the  utmost  con- 
fusion. He  immediately  assembled  the  principal  citizens,  and 
soon  prevailed  on  tbem  by  bis  arguments  and  reasoning  to  join 
tbeir  city  to  the  Acb^Bsn  League . 

So  sensible  were  the  LacedaBmonians  of  the  benefit  conferred 
on  tbem  by  Pbilopoemeu^  in  thus  rescuing  tbem  from  tbeir 
domestic  tyrant,  and  in  placing  tbem  under  the  protection  of 
the  Achacans  and  tbeir  allies,  wbicb  tbey  hoped  would  prove  in 
some  measure  a  guarantee  for  tbeir  future  Hberty,  that  when 
the  palace  and  furniture  of  Nabis  was  sold,  it  was  resolved  by 
public  decree  to  present  bim  with  tbe  monies  arising  &om  the 
sale,  amounting  to  120  talents.  But  so  great  was  tbe  venera- 
tion entertained  of  bis  probity  and  high  sense  of  honour,  that 
no  Spartan  could  be  found  willing  to  undertake  tbe  commission 
of  presenting  him  with  tbe  gift.  At  length  it  was  resolved  to 
send  Timoleas,  who  bad  once  been  a  guest  at  bis  bouse. 
When  Timoleas  arrived  at  Megalopolis,  be  was  received  in  tbe 
kindest  manner  by  Pbilopoemen,  but  be  was  so  astonished  at 
what  bo  saw — at  tbe  frugality  and  simplicity  of  bis  life  and 
munuors,  the  greatness  of  bis  sentiments,  and  tbe  severity  of 
bis  whole  conduct — that  be  did  not  dare  offer  tbe  present ;  but 
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making  some  other  pretext  for  his  journey,  returned  without 
mentioning  it.    He  was  sent  again,  but  with  as  little  success. 
At  length,  on  a  third  visit,  he  yentured  to  make  him  acquainted 
with  the  good  intentions  of  the  Spartans.     Fhilopoemen  ex- 
pressed the  highest  gratitude  for  their  liberality,  but  entirely 
declined  accepting  it,  advising  them  to  keep  their  gold  to 
purchase  the  corrupt    and  wicked,    and  not  such  of   their 
friends  as  were  men  of  probity ;  because  they  might  always 
enjoy  the  benefit  of  their  virtue  and  wisdom  without  any  ex- 
pense to  themselves.     But  Fhilopoemen,  some  few  years  affcer, 
sadly  tarnished  his  fedr  reputation  by  an  act  of  great  injustice 
towards    Sparta,   and  which  it   seems    difficult  to   reconcile 
with  his  general  character.      Some  exiles  from  the  city  had 
established  themselves  in  some  towns  along  the   coast,  par- 
ticularly one  named  Las,  from  whence  they  made  frequent  in- 
cursions upon  their  native  city.     The  Spartans,  in  order  to  put 
an  end  to  this  state  of  things  attacked  Las  in  the  night,  and 
gained  possession  of  it.     The  exiles,  thus  driven  out,   applied 
to  Fhilopoemen  and  the  Achseans.     Fhilopoemen — who  still  felt 
some  jealousy    of  Sparta,   notwithstanding  her  reduced  and 
humbled  state,  although,  as  a  city  in  alliance  with  the  Achaeans, 
and  included  in  their  league,  he  ought  to  have  protected  it — 
nevertheless  secretly  favoured  the  exiles,  and  prevailed  on  the 
Achaean  assembly  to   demand  of   the   Spartans    that    those 
persons  who  had  concerted  the  enterprise  against  Las  should 
be  delivered  up  to  them,  and,  on  their  refusal,  declared  war 
against  them,  and,  without  loss  of  time,  marched  an  army  to 
within    a    short  distance   of   the   city.      Fhilopoemen    again 
demanded  the  surrender  of  those  persons  who  had  been  prin- 
cipally concerned  in  the  attack  upon  Las,  declaring  that  they 
should  not  be  condemned  unheard.     Upon  this  assurance  they 
set  out  accompanied  by  some  of  the  most  illustrious  of  their 
fellow-citizens,  but  were  much  surprised,  on  their  arrival  at  the 
camp  of  the  Achaeans,  to  see  their  chief  enemies,  the  exiles,  at 
the  head  of  the  army.     No  sooner  did  the  exiles  perceive 
them,  than,  advancing  out  of  the  camp*  tke^  ^iaaiwia^  >Sckfe\c^ 
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with  msulting  language,  and  afterwards  attacked  them  with 
great  yiolence.  The  Achsean  rahhle  joined  with  them,  and, 
in  spite  of  the  prohibition  of  the  magistrates,  and  the 
protestations  of  the  Spartans,  who  pleaded  the  right  of  nations, 
seventeen  were  immediately  stoned  to  death.  The  magistrates 
rescued  the  remainder,  amounting  to  about  seventy-three,  firom 
the  infuriated  mob.  But  this  was  not  done  with  a  view  of 
saving  their  lives,  but  that  it  should  not  be  said  they  had  been 
condemned  without  a  hearing;  for  the  next  day  they  were 
brought  out,  and,  after  a  sort  of  mock  trial,  condemned  and 
executed.  After  this,  Fhilopoemen  and  the  Achseans  proceeded 
to  demolish  the  walls  of  Sparta,  and  imposed  on  the  city  the 
same  conditions  as  on  a  town  taken  by  storm.  The  Spartans 
did  not  much  regret  the  demolition  of  their  walls ;  they  had 
been  accustomed  to  subsist  without  any  other  defence  than  the 
bravery  of  their  citizens  ;  and  the  walls  had  only  been  begun 
to  repel  the  inroads  of  Demetrius,  and  afterwards  of  Pyrrhus, 
and  completed  so  lately  as  the  time  of  Wabis.  But  when 
Pbilopoemen  proceeded  to  abolish  the  laws  of  Lycurgus,  which 
had  subsisted  for  more  than  seven  centuries,  and  had  been  the 
source  of  all  their  grandeur  and  glory,  and  they  found  themselves 
entirely  subjected  to,  and  dependant  on,  the  Achaeans,  they  felt 
that  they  were  in  a  manner  annihilated,  and  that  their  very 
existence  as  a  nation  had  ceased.  They  applied  to  the  Bomans, 
complaining  of  the  unjust  and  cruel  conduct  of  Philopoemen; 
but  the  Bomans  were  either  unwilling  to  enter  into  the  affair, 
or  did  not  feel  themselves  powerful  enough  at  that  time  to 
oppose  the  weight  of  the  Achaean  confederacy.  Lepidus,  the 
consul,  wrote  to  them  on  the  subject ;  but  Philopoemen  and 
the  Achaeans  sent  an  ambassador  to  Borne  to  justify  their 
conduct. 

Philopoemen  did  not  live  long  after  this  transaction.  He 
was  now  near  seventy  years  of  age,  and  had  been  elected 
General  of  the  Achaeans  for  the  eighth  time,  and  it  was  his 
wish  to  spend  the  period  of  his  magistracy  in  peace,  and  the 
remainder  of  his  life  in  quiet. 
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But  the  inhabitants  of  Messene  having  drawn  off  from  the 
league,  and  seized  upon  an  important  post  called  Corone,  near 
their  city,  Fhilopoemen,  who  was  at  that  time  at  Argos,  sick 
of  a  fever,  no  sooner  heard  of  it,  than  rousing  all  his  energies,  he 
hastened  to  Megalopolis,  his  native  city,  where  he  presently 
formed  a  small  body  of  horse,  consisting  chiefly  of  the  flower  of 
the  nobility,  who  followed  him  as  volunteers,  and  advanced 
upon  Messene.  The  Messenians  were  commanded  by  a  general 
named  Dinocrates,  a  man  of  a  dissolute  and  profligate  life,  and 
who  bore  a  particular  ill-will  to  Philopoemen.  When  Dinocrates 
learned  that  Philopoemen  with  his  little  band  was  coming 
against  them,  he  marched  out  to  give  him  battle ;  but  at  the 
very  first  encounter  was  routed  and  put  to  flight.  A  body  of 
troops,  however,  who  guarded  the  flat  country  about  Messene, 
coming  up  to  his  assistance,  he  faced  about,  and  again  attacked 
Philopoemen  among  the  hills.  Philopoemen,  who  was  fearful  of 
being  surrounded,  and  anxious  to  save  the  young  men  who  had 
volunteered  to  follow  him,  exerted  himself  to  the  utmost ;  but, 
happening  to  fall  from  his  horse,  he  was  immediately  taken 
prisoner  and  carried  to  Messene. 

On  his  arrival  at  that  city,  the  inhabitants  flocked  out  to 
meet  him,  scarcely  being  able  to  persuade  themselves  of  the 
truth  of  what  they  heard.  But  when  they  beheld  him  dragged 
along  in  chains,  their  joy  was  turned  into  pity,  and  many  of 
the  spectators  could  not  refrain  from  tears ;  but  the  magistrates, 
fearing  that  this  feeling  might  operate  so  far  in  his  favour  as  to 
cause  them  to  require  that  he  should  be  set  at  liberty,  had  him 
conveyed  to  a  place  called  the  Treasury.  This  was  a  subterranean 
dungeon  which  admitted  neither  light  nor  air,  without  any  door, 
the  entrance  being  secured  by  a  huge  stone  rolled  against  it. 
As  soon  as  it  was  night,  Dinocrates,  who  dreaded  the  populai 
feeling  in  his  favour,  sent  one  of  his  servants  into  the  dungeon 
with  a  dose  of  poison.  As  soon  as  Philopoemen  saw  the  man 
advancing  towards  him,  with  a  lamp  in  one  hand  and  a  cup  in  the 
other,  he  felt  little  doubt  of  his  errand,  and  raising  himself 
with  some  difficulty,  for  he  was  weak  feom  Va^  ^ueiJcvssvx^  ^ssA 
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long  iUness,  he  sat  up  and  enquired  what  had  hecome  of  the 
young  Megalopolitans,  his  companions.  Being  told  thej  had 
all  saved  themselves  bj  flight,  he  said,  ^^  Thou 
bringest  good  tidings,"  friend.  Then  taking  the 
cup,  he  immediately  drank  off  the  contents,  and  again  laid 
himself  down  in  his  cloak.  The  poison  was  not  long  in 
taking  effect ;  for,  being  already  very  weak  and  feeble,  he  soon 
expired. 

The  news  of  his  death  filled  all  the  cities  of  Achaia  with  the 
utmost  grief.  The  magistrate,  with  all  the  young  men  capaUe 
of  bearing  arms,  came  immediately  to  Megalopolis,  where  il 
was  unanimously  resolved  to  march  immediately  to  Messene^ 
and  revenge  the  horrid  deed.  The  Messenians,  terrified  at 
this  general  combination,  senfc  a  deputation  to  the  AchsDani, 
to  entreat  for  pardon,  and  that  an  end  might  be  put  to  the 
war.  This  was  granted,  on  condition  that  they  should  deliver 
up  the  authors  of  the  revolt,  and  all  who  had  been  concerned 
in  the  death  of  Fhilopcemen.  The  Messenians  were  but  too  glad 
to  be  spared  on  any  terms,  and  readily  complied.  Dinocrates, 
to  prevent  falling  into  the  hands  of  the  enraged  Achseans,  put 
an  end  to  his  existence,  and  most  of  those  who  had  advised 
the  death  of  Philopoemen  followed  his  example. 

The  aUies  next  proceeded  to  solemnize  his  funeral  obsequies ; 
and  this  was  done  with  so  much  pomp  that  it  resembled  a 
triumph  rather  than  a  funeral.  The  body  was  first  burned, 
and  the  ashes  deposited  in  an  urn,  after  which  the  procession 
set  out  for  Megalopolis.  The  urn  was  carried  by  Polybius,, 
the  general's  son,  afterwards  the  celebrated  historian,  who 
was  then  about  two-and-twenty.  The  soldiers,  their  heads 
adorned  with  crowns,  but  shedding  floods  of  tears,  accom- 
panied the  procession,  leading  those  who  had  been  delivered 
up  as  prisoners  bound  in  chains.  These  unhappy  wretches 
were  stoned  upon  his  sepulchre,  and  every  possible  homage 
rendered  at  his  interment,  and  statues  were  erected  to  his 
memory  with  honorary  inscriptions. 

Whilst  these  things  were  i^aaBk\Oi^YCL'^\««^  ^svji  Qreece  those 
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successoi^s  of  Aleiander  to  whoia  his  t^mtories  in  Asia  bad  been 
aUotted  were  equally  in  tiErmoil,  rttbet  mnongst  themselves  ot 
with  their  cotemporaries.  In  Syria,  Seleucus,  sumamed  Galli- 
nicuB,  was  dead,  leaving  two  sons ;  the  eldest  named  Selencus, 
after  his  predecessors  ;  the  youngest,  Antiochus.  Seleucus  suc- 
ceeded to  the  throne ;  but  he  was  a  very  weak  prince,  and  could 
not  have  sustained  his  authority  either  at  home  or  in  the  pro- 
vinces, had  it  not  been  for  a  cousin  by  his  mother's  side,  named 
AchsBus,  a  man  of  courage  and  ability,  who  assisted  him  to  manage 
his  affairs.  Seleucus  did  not  reign  long ;  fbr  whilst  on  an  expedi* 
tion  against  Attains,  kingof  Pergamus,  two  of  his  officers  formed 
a  conspiracy  against  him  and  poisoned  him,  hoping  to 
^^'  '  rise  to  the  sovereign  poww.  But  AchsBus  governed 
with  so  much  prudence  that  he  not  only  kept  the  soldiers  in 
obedience,  but  had  the  two  officers  put  to  death.  He  also  pre- 
vented Attains  from  reaping  advantage  by  the  circumstance : 
indeed  so  popular  was  the  government  of  AchsBus,  that  not  only 
the  army,  but  many  of  the  provinces,  offered  him  the  crown ; 
but  he  refused  to  accept  it,  and  preserved  it  for  the  lawful  heir, 
Antiochus,  the  only  brother  of  Seleucus.  Antiochus  was  but 
fifteen  years  old  at  the  time  of  his  brother's  death.  He  was 
absent  in  Seleucia  when  his  brother  died ;  but  Ach»us  sent  for 
and  brought  him  to  Antioch,  where  he  had  him  crowned,  and 
assisted  him  in  the  government  by  his  advice  and  Counsel,  as 
he  had  done  his  brother.  Antiochus  reigned  thirty  years,  and 
with  such  success  that  he  obtained  the  title  of  the  Great.  As 
soon  as  he  was  settled  on  the  throne  he  proceeded  to  appoint 
governors  over  his  different  provinces.  He  sent  two  brothers, 
named  Molo  and  Alexander,  into  the  East, — Molo  into  Media, 
and  Alexander  into  Persia.  Ach»us  was  appointed  over  the 
provinces  in  Asia.  He  gave  the  command  of  the  troops  about 
his  person  to  Epigenes,  a  man  of  great  abilities,  and  one  in 
whom  the  troops  and  people  had  entire  confidence.  He 
retained  as  his  prime  minister,  Hermias  the  Carian,  who  had 
acted  in  that  capacity  under  his  brother.  This  Hermias 
was  a  man  of  very  little  genius,  haagjatej,  i&sJi-«QSvss«scSt  «e^ 
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moreoyer  of  a  cruel  disposition,  but  artful  and  insinnating. 
He  contriyed,  bj  laying  himself  out  to  please  the  king,  hj 
adapting  himself  to  all  his  wishes  and  inclinations,  and  by  his 
industry  in  finding  out  new  methods  to  please  and  amuse  him, 
to  render  himself  so  necessary  to  Antiochus  that  he  imagined  he 
could  not  do  without  him.  Hermias  behayed  so  ill  to  the  two 
brothers,  Molo  and  Alexander,  and  they,  on  their  side,  looking 
on  Antiochus  with  contempt,  on  account  of  his  youth,  refused 
to  acknowledge  him,  and  declared  themselyes  soyereigns  oyer 
their  respective  provinces. 

When  the  news  of  this  revolt  was  brought  to  Antioch,  the 
king  assembled  his  council  to  deliberate  on  the  best  measures  to 
be  adopted.  Epigenes,  with  the  judgment  of  a  prompt  and  able 
general,  advised  that  they  should  march  at  once  into  the  different 
provinces ;  when,  overawed  by  the  presence  of  their  sovereign, 
they  would  either  return  to  their  allegiance  or  be  easily  sub- 
dued. But  Hermias,  who  secretly  disliked  Epigenes,  on  account 
of  the  great  reputation  he  enjoyed,  and  the  trust  and  con- 
fidence reposed  in  him  by  the  king,  and  who  moreover  had  a 
cowardly  dread  of  the  danger  which  might  attend  the  expe- 
dition, vehemently  opposed  this,  and  advised  their  marching 
into  Coelo-Syria,  to  check  the  enterprises  of  Ptolemy.  Though 
Antiochus  secretly  leaned  to  the  counsel  of  Epigenes,  yet 
such  was  the  ascendency,  or  rather  the  infatuation,  which  Her* 
mias  possessed  over  him,  that  he  finally  prevailed.  Two  of  his 
generals  were  sent  against  the  revolted  provinces,  while  he 
marched  into  Coelo-Syria.  But,  as  Epigenes  had  foreseen,  these 
generals  were  unable  to  make  head  against  the  two  revolted 
governors,  who,  having  united  their  forces,  had  given  them 
battle,  and  forced  them  to  retire :  themselves  remaining  masters 
of  the  field. 

Antiochus  was  at  Seleucia,  celebrating  his  nuptials  with 
Laodiee,  daughter  of  Mithridates,  king  of  Pontus,  when  the 
news  of  the  defeat  was  brought  him.  This  greatly  damped 
his  pleasure,  and  put  an  end  to  his  rejoicing,  and  he  became 
desirous  of  immediately  maxchin^  lato  Persia.    But  Hermias 
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prevailed  against  the  king's  better  judgment,  and  it  was  again 
given  up.  Having  sent  another  general  into  the  East,  he 
continued  his  march  into  Coelo-Syria,  and  advanced  as  far  as 
the  valley  lying  between  the  two  ridges  of  mountains  named 
Libanus  and  Anti-Libanus,  but  he  found  the  passes  so  well 
defended  that  he  was  unable  to  proceed.  Still  continuing 
to  receive  very  unfavourable  accounts  from  all  the  revolted 
provinces  in  the  East,  he  again  assembled  his  council,  when 
Epigenes  urged,  as  before,  the  necessity  of  the  king's  march- 
ing thither  in  person,  which  Hermias  as  strongly  opposed: 
but  this  time  the  whole  council  joined  with  Epigenes,  and 
advised  that  no  more  time  should  be  lost  in  suppressing  a 
revolt  which,  if  suffered  to  proceed,  might  be  the  ruin  of  the 
empire.  Antiochus  himself  coincided  in  this  opinion,  and 
resolved  to  return  with  all  speed  and  proceed  against  the 
rebels.  Hermias,  finding  all  further  resistance  .  useless, 
affected  to  come  over  to  the  general  opinion  with  great 
zeal,  and  to  be  very  earnest  in  preparing  for  the  expedition ; 
but  he  secretly  cherished  the  greatest  animosity  and  hatred 
against  Epigenes,  and  contrived  by  his  manoeuvres  to  pre- 
vail on  the  king  not  to  take  him  with  him  on  this  expe- 
dition; his  object  in  this  was  to  remove  from  about  the 
person  of  the  king  a  dangerous  rival,  and  thus  be  able  to 
lessen,  by  degrees,  his  esteem  and  affection  for  him.  This 
point  being  gained,  he  lost  no  opportunity  of  prejudicing 
the  mind  of  the  young  king  against  his  fSsuthful  and  disin- 
terested minister,  insinuating  that  he  was  in  correspondence 
with  the  rebels,  and  secretly  conspiring  against  him.  Having 
thus  prepared  his  mind,  he  bribed  one  of  the  domestics  of 
Epigenes  to  place  a  letter  which  he  gave  him  amongst  his 
master's  papers ;  this  letter  purported  being  written  by  Molo 
thanking  Epigenes  for  the  assistance  he  had  rendered  him,  and 
pretending  to  concert  plans  for  the  future.  He  then  boldly 
accused  him  to  the  king,  and  advised  that  directions  should 
be  given  for  his  papers  to  be  searched.  Epigenes  expressed 
the  utmost  surprise  and  astonishment  at  the  cb»s^<6  \  \sv^^  ^^ 
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Mncb  being  made,  ibeferged  kCter  wai  fiisBd. 
the  light  of  H,  with  t<x>  eigya  credality  fidico«fiM«doffc»gailt, 
•ad  ordered  him  to  be  put  to  death  withool  efcm  a  trial  oriny 
farther  toTeetigation.  Batthecuurtimtiioiig^TcryiliJfltiuiflTy 
and,  thoogh  fear  kept  them  silenty  it  iacJCMed  their  kalicid  and 
dread  of  Hermiaa;  bat,  though  Antioehas  tieated  Ana  aa- 
gratefullj  the  true  friend  who  had  given  him  mcli  jiidicio>ai 
advice,  he  profited  bj  his  connsel ;  for  proeeedingy  as  easif  in  te 
following  apring  as  the  season  wonld  permit  ha  pMaed  the 
Tigris  and  compelled  Molo  to  come  to  an  engagement,  in  whidi 
he  gained  sneh  a  complete  Tictorj  orer  him  that,  seeing-  all  wai 
losty  he  destroyed  himself  in  despair.    When  the  news  of  this 
defeat  reached  his  brother    Alexander    in  Persia,    withool 
waiting   the    approach  of  his  sorereign,  or   att^npting  tiie 
least  resistance,  he,  together  with  another  ^  the  brothen^ 
named  Neolas,  first  dispatched  their  wives  and  children,  to 
prevent  their  Mling  into  the  hands   of  the  conqueror,  and 
afterwards  killed  themselves.    The  leaders  of  the  revest  having 
come  to  so  tragical  an  end,  Antiochns  soon  restored  tran- 
quillity throughout  the   provinces;    and,    having    appointed 
fresh  governors,  returned  home.     The  wicked  Hermias,  not 
satisfied  with  having  supplanted  and  destroyed  the  man  whom 
he  looked  upon  as  his  rival,  and  of  whom  he  had  felt  con- 
stantly jealous,  went  on  plotting  and  intriguing,  till  at  length 
he  began  to  aspire  to  the  sovereign  power.     The  birth  of  a 
young  prince  soon  after,  instead  of  quashing  these  presump- 
tuous and  disloyal  hopes,  rather  increased  them.    He  thought 
that  if  he  could  by  any  means  remove  Antiochns  out  of  the 
way,  he  might  contrive  to  get  himself  appointed  guardian  to  the 
child,  and  thus  reign  with  unlimited  power ;  at  the  same  time 
the  arrogance  and  cruelty  with  which  he  treated  every  one 
made  him  universally  detested ;  and  the  people  groaned  nnder  a 
government  which  the  conduct  of  the  prime  minister  rendered 
insupportable.    Even  Antiochns  himself  began  at  last  to  feel 
•hacUed  by  him,  and  to  open  his  eyes  to  the  true  character  of 
J  but,  such  waa  the  aaceikdenfl^  he  had  ^dned  over 
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him,  that  he  knew  not  how  to  act.  At  length  Apollophanes, 
his  chief  physician,  who,  by  virtue  of  his  office,  had  free 
and  unlimited  access  to  the  king,  undertook  to  inform  him 
of  the  real  state  of  things.  He  found  Antiochus  ready  to 
listen  to  him,  and  glad  of  a  true  friend  to  advise  with. 
Apollophanes  not  only  represented  to  the  king  the  t3rranny 
which  Hermias  exercised  over  his  subjects,  but  even  hinted 
that  the  life  of  the  monarch  himself  was  not  altogether  safe 
from  his  machinations ;  reminding  him  of  the  fate  which  had 
awaited  his  brother  in  Phrygia,  and  advising  him  to  guard 
against  similar  treachery.  Antiochus,  whose  suspicions  had 
been  previously  awakened,  was  glad  to  meet  with  such  » 
counsellor,  and  concerted  measures  with  his  physician  to  rid 
himself  of  so  dangerous  a  minister.  He  had  not,  however, 
sufficient  courage  or  confidence  in  his  own  power  to  proceed 
against  him  openly;  but,  having  taken  him  into  a  solitary 
place,  where  some  persons  were  at  hand  for  the  purpose,  he 
caused  him  to  be  assassinated.  So  universal  was  the  joy 
occasioned  by  his  death,  that  people  were  not  very  scrupulous 
in  examining  into  the  manner  of  it,  which  certainly  was  dis- 
graceful and  treacherous,  and  unworthy  the  character  of 
Antiochus. 

Tranquillity  being  thus  restored,  and  Antiochus  feeling 
himself  more  firmly  seated  on  the  throne,  and  more  at  his 
ease  than  he  had  ever  been  since  his  accession,  he  remained 
some  time  at  Antioch.  Meanwhile  his  cousin  Achaeus,  who 
from  the  time  of  his  accession  was  governor  over  some  dis- 
tant provinces,  and  to  whom,  as  it  has  been  already  stated,  the 
crown  had  been  offered  on  the  death  of  Seleucus,  Antiochus 
being  at  that  time  very  young,  and  also  at  a  considerable 
distance,  but  which  offer  he  had  steadily  refused,  preserving  it 
for  the  lawful  monarch,  and  who  in  consequence  of  his  fidelity 
had  been  rewarded  with  the  government  of  all  the  provinces  in 
Asia  Minor,  had  by  his  skill  and  ability  not  only  preserved 
them  in  subjection  and  tranquiDity,  but  even  recovered  some 
which  had  been  seized  upon  by  Attalxitt,  Vm%  cil'^«5^\si»&. 
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Dm  mheeem  $ad  iqwiUtMi  AsewiipiBL  Mm.  tfae  acrfmai 
kxMy  «>f  the  mxatiem  wiio  woe  iboat  AntiocfanBy  ami  jl  z^poEt 
waiigpf«uithirtheiirtfiidrftotiMgpti»cniwii>  !Kn£ii^Iiehad 
beenm^  an  objeet  of  taggHaim.  to  bis  coubiv  aid  widt  jl  yibw  a£ 
ffnfv^n\tmg  the  enL  cfesigni  of  ins  enemvn  bj  fiiii  ifilTiiig  ^en, 
he^tsane  to  the  resoliitioaof  reiuiaiiighiiiueifiiidepaEdes^ 
ettcisi^  hinwelf  to  be  dedxnd  king  of  tbaaB  prtmneeB  ofcr 
whv'.h  he  presided,  md,  bafing  done  w,  sent  to  reqiKsfe  Ae 
Mmstonee  and  amitj  of  tiie  king  of  Sgjpt.  PbalcmT-  !nik>- 
pater,  who  at  that  time  waa  king  of  Egypt^  was  not  on  good 
termx  with  Antioehof,  his  fiktber  Efergetes  baiving  mmis  cn- 
eroachmenta  on  Ccelo-Sjiiay  wbidi  bad  grren.  rise  to  nmeb 
tOiimff^ntj  doring  the  Hfetiiae  of  Sdenena  Gillxnieiia,  and  wbidi 
had  contiooed  to  his  sona.  Fhtlcyater,  who  was  an  indo- 
lent and  diJMnpated  monareh,  dialiking  tzoable  and  bosneai 
of  any  kind,  waa  giad  to  arail  hiimetf  of  audi  an  aSij  n 
Achfffunf  who  he  hoped  would  keep  Antioebna  in.  cfaei^  and 
retifhly  entered  into  a  treaty  with  him.  When  Antiochna  was 
inf//nried  of  what  was  passing,  he  lost  no  time  in  proceeding 
inUf  Co&lo-Syria,  that  he  might  pat  down  the  insurrection  of 
Achff^vn.  ife  had  on  a  former  occasion  marched  as  &r  as 
Mount  Libanus,  with  a  view  to  recoTering  Palestine  and  Jadea, 
an  whir;h  Ptolemy  Evergetes  had  encroached,  assigning  as  a 
reaik>n  that  the  whole  of  Palestine  belonged  to  the  crown  of 
Egypt,  it  having  been  included  in  the  partition  of  the  empire 
given  to  his  great-great-grandfather  Ptolemy  Soter ;  but  he  had 
been  obliged  to  return  and  march  into  Persia  in  order  to  quell 
the  revolt  of  the  two  brothers,  Molo  and  Alexander.  Achaeus 
and  Philopater  now  prepared  to  meet  Antiochus  and  give  him 
battle.  At  the  commencement  of  the  campaign  the  king  of 
Egypt  hafl  sent  his  generals  into  the  field ;  but  as  these  were 
defeated  in  one  or  two  battles,  and  Antiochus  having  marched 
into  Palestine,  passed  the  river  Jordan,  and  possessed  himself 
of  all  that  part  of  the  country,  which  had  once  belonged  to  the 
tribes  of  Eeuben  and  Gad,  Ptolemy  became  alarmed,  and 
rouBXDg  himself  to  action,  reaoWed  to  ^^e^  liWb&ttle  in  Persia. 
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On  the  opening  of  the  campaign  in  the  following  spring,  he 
placed  himself  at  the  head  of  an  army  of  70,000  foot,  6,000  horse, 
and  sixty  elephants ;  with  these  he  marched  through  the  deserts 
which  separate  Egypt  from  Palestine,  and  came  up  with  the  army 
of  Antiochus  near  Gaza.  The  two  armies  lay  encamped  near  each 
other  a  considerahle  time,  during  which  they  were  constantly 
engaged  in  skirmishes,  but  without  coming  to  anything  de- 
cisive. At  length  the  two  kings  drew  up  their  forces  in  battle 
array ;  they  each  rode  at  the  head  of  their  lines  to  animate  their 
troops.  Arsinoe,  the  wife  of  Ptolemy,  accompanied  him  in  this 
expedition.  She  exhorted  the  soldiers  before  the  battle  to  behave 
manfully,  and  remained  with  her  husband  even  during  the  heat 
of  the  engagement.  At  first  Antiochus  had  the  advantage ;  but, 
suffering  himself  to  be  carried  away  inconsiderately  in  the  pursuit, 
Ptolemy  returned  to  the  charge  and  obliged  the  enemy's  centre 
to  give  way.  Antiochus  perceived  his  error  when  too  late  :  he 
was  obliged  to  retreat,  and  retired  first  to  Eaphia,  and  afterwards 
to  Gaza,  with  the  loss  of  10,000  men  killed,  and  4000 
^'^'  '  taken  prisoners.  This  battle,  which  was  called  the 
battle  of  Eaphia,  so  discouraged  Antiochus  that  he  did  not  attempt 
anything  further  during  that  campaign,  but  returned  to  Antioch. 
All  Palestine  and  Coelo-Syria  immediately  submitted  to  Ptolemy, 
These  countries  had  been  long  subject  to  the  Egyptians,  and 
preferred  remaining  under  their  old  masters  to  exchanging 
them  for  new.  Ptolemy  before  his  return  home  was  desirous  of 
visiting  Jerusalem.  Not  satisfied  with  viewing  the  temple  from 
the  outside  and  outer  court,  beyond  which  no  Gentile  was 
allowed  to  go,  he  insisted  on  entering  the  sanctuary,  and  even 
the  Holy  of  Holies,  though  informed  by  the  high-priest  that 
this  was  expressly  contrary  to  the  law  of  God,  none  being  per- 
mitted access  to  the  sancttim  sanctorum  but  himself,  and  that 
only  once  in  the  year,  on  the  day  of  expiation.  He  was  not, 
however,  to  be  deterred ;  indeed  the  opposition  seemed  only  to 
inflame  his  curiosity.  The  priests  and  Levites  formed  them- 
selves into  a  body  to  oppose  him,  and  the  people  lifted 
up  their  hands  with  bitter  lamentations,  im^loTOi%  V^jw^^^^.. 
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A0t  to  taffer  tuck  a  taenkg*;  and,  indeed,  whoax  tdb»  V»y  kad 
proceeded  as  Ikr  m  the  Meoad  eanrt,  aid  mm  pcepariBg  Iv 
enter  the  Holy  of  Holiei,  he  wm  a^aed  witk  sadi  a  mffdnn 
terror  and  disorder  that  he  waa  earned  off  half  dcadi 
laetead  of  receiving  thia  aa  a  judgment  from  Itearen  far  Im 
tfl4>iet7,  he  became  inCTinaed  agsinat  the  Jewa^  wfaoot  fe 
threatened  with  hia  revenge,  and  oa  hia  return  raiaed  a  cxiid 
persecution  against  those  Jewa  who  were  in  AkaandziSj.  whom 
he  endeavoured  to  compel  to  worahq)  fidse  A»it^ 

Had  Ptolem J  followed  np  hia  sneceai  he  might  bane  gamed 
considerable  advantage  over  Antiocfaus ;  but  he  waa  onlTBiteBt 
on  retaming  again  to  hia  idle  and  licentioaa  habita^  Thia  gave 
great  discontent  to  hia  subjects,  who  despised  hia  eflemiBacT  and 
detested  hia  dissohiteness :  they  could  not  cooeeal  their  disgust : 
and  this  was  the  canse  of  much  of  the  trooblea  wfueli  at  that 
time  distracted  Egypt,  and  even  at  one  time  broke  out  into  a 
rebellion  that  had  nearly  driven  him  from  the  thnme ;  but  Ins 
excesses  at  length  brought  on  a  premature  death,  and  he  left 
his  kingdom  to  an  infant  son  not  more  than  five  years  of  age, 
as  has  been  related  in  the  account  of  Egypt. 

Antiochus  meantime,  after  his  defeat,  hastily  returned  to 
Antio^rh,  and,  being  desirous  of  turning  hia  arms  against  his 
cousin  Achaeus,  waa  glad  to  conclude  a  peace  with  Ptolemy, 
by  resigning  all  claim  on  Ccelo-Syria  and  Palestine.     He  next 
concluded  a  treaty  with  Attains,  king  of  Pergamns,  who  was 
equally  with  himself  opposed  to  Aclueus:  they  attacked  him 
with  their  united  forces,  and  compelled  him  to  abandon  the 
open  country  and  shut  himself  up  in  Sardis.  Antiochus  laid  si^e 
to  the  city,  which  Achseus  defended  for  above  a  year.     "When 
Ptolemy,  who  was  still  in  league  with  Aclueus,  heard  of  his 
being  so  closely  besieged,  he  was  desirous  of  liberating  him,  and 
offered  a  large  reward  to  two  Cretan  officers  in  the  service  of 
Antiochus,  if  they  would  assist  his  escape.  These  two  men  played 
a  double  part :  they  first  accepted  the  king  of  Egypt's  bribe,  and 
theOy  revealing  the  whole  affair  to  Antiochus,  offered  afber  pro- 
■  liiificape  to  deliver  Achsdofi  up  to  him.     Antiochus  was 
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but  too  glad  thus  to  gam  posseaaion  of  the  person  of  his  enemy, 
and  promised  a  reward  adequate  to  the  service ;  the  two  captama 
easily  gained  admission  to  Achffius,  and  showing  him  the  creden- 
tials they  had  received  firom  Ptolemy,  pretended  they  were  going 
to  convey  him  to  Egypt.  AchsBus,  not  doubting  their  sincerity 
or  the  testimonials  from  his  £riend  and  ally,  trusted  himself 
to  their  guidance ;  but  no  sooner  was  he  out  of  the  castle  than 
they  delivered  him  up  to  Antiochus,  who,  to  prevent  any  farth^ 
danger  from  him,  caused  him  to  be  immediately  beheaded. 

Antiochus,  who  by  this  act  of  treachery  towards  his  once  faith- 
ful friend  and  cousin  saw  himself  rid  of  all  from  whom  he  antici- 
pated danger,  began  to  concert  measures  towards 
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accomplishing  a  design  he  had  long  had  in  view : 

this  was  to  raise  the  empire  of  Syria  to  its  pristine  glory  by 
re-conquering  and  re-uniting  to  it  all  those  territories  that  his 
predecessors  had  ever  possessed.  Eor  this  purpose  he  crossed 
the  Hellespont,  and  laid  siege  to  the  cities  of  Smyrna  and 
Lampsacus ;  he  possessed  himself  of  all  the  Thracian  Cher- 
sonesus,  and  began  to  rebuild  the  city  of  Lysimachia,  which 
the  Thracians  had  demolished  a  few  years  before,  with  the 
design  of  forming  a  new  kingdom  there  for  his  second  son 
Seleucus,  and  making  this  city  the  capital.  The  inhabitants 
of  the  Chersonesus,  as  well  as  all  those  Grecian  cities  in 
Asia  Minor  which  yet  enjoyed  their  liberties,  foreseeing  that 
they  should  be  brought  under  subjection,  and  unable  of  them- 
selves to  resist  so  powerful  an  enemy,  applied  to  the  Romans 
for  aid.  The  Eomans  were  already  jealous  of  the  progress 
Antiochus  was  making  in  the  East,  and  were  fully  sensible 
that  it  was  not  to  their  interest  to  suffer  him  thus  to  extend 
his. power ;  they  were  therefore  glad  of  the  opportunity  of  op- 
posing some  cheek,  and  immediately  sent  ambassadors  to  him  on 
behalf  of  those  cities.  Antiochus  affected  to  be  much  incensed 
at  the  interference  of  the  Eomans,  declaring  they  had  no 
business  in  the  affair:  he  dismissed  the  deputies  sent  to 
confer  with  him  very  abruptly,  and  treated  them  with 
great  rudeness.    The  Bomans  no  longer  he^i^^t^^  \i^  ^i»^s»sa 
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war  against  bim ;  but,  being  sensible  tbat  they  had  a  poweifbl 
enemy  to  deal  with,  they  omitted  nothing  they  thought  likely 
to  ensure  them  success.  They  appointed  processions  for  two 
days  to  implore  the  protection  of  the  gods,  whose  will  they  con- 
sulted by  omens  and  auspices,  and  made  a  vow,  in  case  the  war 
should  terminate  in  their  £Eivour,  to  solemnize  the  great  games 
for  ten  days,  and  to  make  offerings  in  all  the  temples.  The 
senators  were  forbidden  to  reside  more  than  a  day's  journey 
from  Bome,  and  not  more  than  five  were  permitted  to  be  absent 
at  one  time.  When  everything  was  prepared,  the  consul^ 
Acilius,  on  whom  the  charge  of  the  expedition  had  fallen 
by  lot,  set  out  at  the  head  of  a  powerful  army.  These  events 
occurred  about  the  close  of  the  second  Funic  war,  when 
Hannibal,  the  Carthaginian  general,  fearing  that  he  might 
be  delivered  up  to  the  Eomans,  had  fled  secretly  from  his 
country,  and  thrown  himself  for  protection  on  Antiochus,  in 
whose  court  he  took  refuge.  Antiochus  gladly  received  the 
fugitive,  and  consulted  with  him  as  to  the  best  means  of  carry- 
ing on  the  war.  Hannibal  advised  his  proceeding  at  once  into 
Italy,  assigning  as  a  reason  that  it  was  only  in  their  own 
country  that  the  Eomans,  with  whose  skill  and  prowess  he  was 
well  acquainted,  could  ever  be  conquered ;  and  offering,  if  a 
hundred  galleys  and  about  10,000  troops  were  allowed  him,  to 
sail  at  once  to  Italy  and  so  distress  and  harass  the  Eomans 
that  they  should  be  obliged  to  remain  at  home,  from  the 
necessity  of  defending  their  own  coasts ;  whilst  the  king 
himself  should  proceed  with  all  due  expedition  to  the  coasts 
of  Greece  directly  opposite  to  Italy,  in  order  to  cross  over, 
should  a  favourable  opportunity  present  itself.  Antiochus  and 
the  most  sage  amongst  his  council  could  not  but  approve 
of  this  judicious  advice,  of  which  they  saw  the  value ;  but  his 
courtiers  and  flatterers,  many  of  whom  were  jealous  of  Hannibal 
and  his  influence  with  the  king,  represented  that,  should  this 
plan  be  followed,  all  the  honour  would  be  ascribed  to  Hannibal 
he  having  suggested  it, — that  there  was  not  any  doubt  whatever 
but  that  Antiochus  would  prove  victorious, — that  he  ought  to 
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have  all  the  glory  of  the  war ;  and  that  for  this  reason,  it  would 
be  neeessary  to  draw  out  another  plan  without  having  any 
regard  to  that  of  the  Carthaginian.  They  also  insinuated  that 
Hannibal  was  holding  secret  correspondence  with  the  Somans>, 
and  that,  while  openly  professing  friendship,  he  was  secretly 
concerting  means  to  betray  him.  These  suggestions  had  con- 
siderable effect  on  the  mind  of  Antiochus,  and  made  him  treat 
Hannibal  with  less  confidence.  When  Hannibal  perceived  this 
he  came  to  an  explanation  with  the  king,  in  which  he  put  him 
in  mind  of  the  enmity  he  had  entertained  for  the  Bomans, 
even  from  his  earliest  years,  which  enmity  had  kept  him  for 
more  than  thirty  years  in  arms  against  them,  and  had  at  length 
driven  him  from  his  country  in  time  of  peace,  and  compelled 
him  to  accept  an  asylum  in  his  dominions ;  adding,  that  whilst 
he  continued  the  war  against  them  he  might  place  Hannibal  at 
the  head  of  his  friends,  but  that  should  he  incline  to  peace  he 
must  apply  for  counsel  to  others,  not  to  him.  This  discourse 
had  the  effect  of  restoring  Hannibal  to  the  king's  confidence; 
but  the  mean  jealousy  of  the  courtiers  so  far  prevailed  as  to 
prevent  his  advice  from  being  followed,  and  Antiochus,  setting 
out  immediately  into  Greece,  seized  the  pass  of  Thermopylae, 
and  adding  to  the  strength  of  the  natural  fortifications  by  walk 
and  entrenchments,  imagined  he  was  secure  from  any  attacks 
of  the  Eomans ;  indeed  so  impregnable  did  the  place  appear, 
that  Acilius,  the  Boman  consul,  almost  despaired  of  success. 
But  Acilius  had  serving  under  him  as  lieutenant,  a  young  man 
known  afterwards  in  history  as  Cato  the  Censor,  or  the  elder 
Cato,  great  grandfather  to  the  celebrated  Cato,  or  Cato  of 
Utica.  He  was  at  this  time  in  the  prime  and  vigour  of  life,  of  a 
bold  and  enterprising  disposition,  and  capable  of  achieving  any 
desperate  undertaking ;  and,  having  learned  that  the  Persians 
under  Xerxes  had  traversed  the  top  of  the  mountain  by  a  secret 
path ;  he  set  out  by  night,  at  the  head  of  a  small  but  valiant 
detachment,  for  the  purpose  of  discovering  it.  After  wandering 
about  all  night  amid  rocks  and  precipices  almost  inaccessible, 

2  a 
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they  thought  thej  beard,  about  break  of  day,  the  sound  of 
human  voices,  and  proceeding  in  the  direction  soon  perceived 
the  Grecian  camp  with  the  advanced  guard  a  little  below 
them.  Cato  hereupon  made  a  halt,  and,  selecting  a  few  of  his 
adventurous  band  on  whose  courage  and  fidelity  he  knew  he 
could  rely,  sent  them  to  endeavour  to  seize  one  of  the  enemy, 
and  if  possible  to  bring  him  alive,  that  he  might  learn  the 
number  and  disposition  of  the  enemy,  what  their  preparations 
and  means  of  defence,  &c.  They  executed  their  commission 
with  great  dexterity,  and  soon  brought  him  a  prisoner  from 
whom  he  learned  the  particulars  he  wanted;  without  loss  of 
time  he  ordered  the  trumpets  to  sound  and  began  to  descend 
the  mountain,  sword  in  hand.  The  consul  was  no  sooner 
apprised  of  this  than  he  attacked  the  entrenchments  below. 
The  soldiers  of  Antiochus,  thus  taken  by  surprise,  and  con- 
sidering themselves  surrounded,  were  thrown  into  the  greatest 
confusion  and  consternation.  Antiochus,  himself,  at  the  begin- 
ning of  the  affray  received  so  severe  a  wound  on  the  mouth 
from  a  stone  that  he  was  obliged  fco  leave  the  field,  after 
which  his  army  no  longer  able  to  stand  against  the  Bomans, 
retreated  in  the  greatest  confusion,  crowding  forward  and 
pushing  each  other  down  the  precipices  and  into  the  morasses, 
where  many  of  them  perished  miserably.  The  remainder  were 
cut  to  pieces  by  the  victorious  Eomans,  with  the  exception 
of  500,  who  with  Antiochus  escaped  to  Chalcis.  After  the 
battle  the  Eoman  consul  received  Cato,  who  was  pale  and 
exhausted  with  his  great  exertions,  with  the  greatest  joy, 
taking  him  in  his  arms,  and  declaring  that  the  Eoman  people 
could  never  sufficiently  reward  his  services  ;  he  soon  afterwards 
sent  him  to  Eome  with  the  news  of  the  victory. 

The  tidings  caused  the  more  rejoicing  amongst  the  citizens, 
inasmuch  as  they  had  greatly  doubted  the  success  of  the  war 
against  so  powerful  and  renowned  a  prince  ;  and  indeed,  had  it 
not  been  for  the  enfcerprize  and  ability  of  Cato,  it  probably 
would  never  have  been  effected.     It  is  worthy  of  remark,  that 
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Cato  some  time  previous  to  this  bad  himself  been  consul,  and 
commanded  the  armies  in  Spain ;  yet  did  be  not  consider  tbat 
accepting  tbe  office  of  a  subaltern  for  tbe  service  of  his  country 
was  any  disgrace  to  him,  so  noble  and  disinterested  was  the 
Boman  character,  always  preferring  the  honour  of  their  country 
to  their  own.  Erom  this  period  the  fortunes  of  Antiochus 
seemed  to  turn ;  his  fleet,  under  the  command  of  Hannibal, 
sustained  a  signal  defeat  soon  after  from  the  Bhodians,  who,  by 
the  excellence  of  their  ships  and  the  dexterity  of  their  seamen, 
so  superior  to  those  of  the  Asiatic  king,  were  more  than  a 
match  even  for  that  great  captain.  They  drove  him  into  port, 
and  blockaded  him  so  closely  that  he  was  unable  to  act,  or  render 
any  assistance  to  Antiochus,  who,  on  hearing  the  news  of  this 
defeat,  and  learning  soon  afber  that  the  Eoman  consul  was 
advancing  by  hasty  marches  into  Macedonia,  and  preparing  to 
pass  the  Hellespont  and  enter  Asia,  became  so  disconcerted 
that  he  took  measures  which  were  directly  contrary  to  his 
own  interest.  Instead  of  leaving  his  troops  in  those  cities  which 
bordered  on  the  Hellespont,  whereby  he  might  have  retarded, 
if  not  prevented,  the  advance  of  the  Eomans,  and  thus  given 
himself  time  to  make  preparations  for  defence ;  he  suddenly 
recalled  them,  and  that  in  so  precipitate  a  manner  that  they 
left  all  their  provisions  and  ammunition  behind  them,  of 
which  there  were  considerable  quantities  laid  up,  and  which  all 
fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Eomans,  who  were  thus  furnished 
with  plenty  at  the  expense  of  the  enemy ;  and  who,  finding 
that  the  Hellespont  was  entirely  unguarded,  passed  over 
without  any  opposition,  and  advanced  into  Asia  as  far  as 
Troy.  Here  they  halted  for  some  time,  considering  Troy  as 
the  cradle  of  their  origin,  from  whence  they  had  set  out  to 
settle  in  Italy.  The  inhabitants  of  the  city  were  rejoiced  in 
their  turn,  at  thus  seeing  their  posterity  not  only  conquerors 
of  the  West,  and  of  Asia,  but  now  returning  to  lay  claim  to  a 
city  once  possessed  by  their  ancestors,  imagining  they  saw 
Troy  rise  from  her  ashes  in  greater  splendour  than  ever.     They 
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felt  like  parents  and  diildien  meetbig  aftor  a  kmg  afaBenee. 
The  Bomans  being  equallj  delighted  to  see  themaelTeB  in  tim 
ancient  abode  of  th^  forefiUihers. 

AntiochuB,  when  he  found  that  the  Romiina  had  paased  the 
HeUespont  and  had  actually  entered  Alia,  became  aeriooflfy 
alarmed,  and  anxious,  if  possible,  to  put  an  end  to  the  ¥rar.  He 
therefore,  resolved  to  send  an  embassy  to  the  15tomans  to  tieaft 
for  peace.  The  consuls  had  been  changed,  and  Comelins  Sdpio 
was  now  chosen,  under  whom  his  brother  Scipio  Afiricanua  aerred 
as  lieutenant.  It  so  happ^ied  that  Antiochus  had  at  tibia  time 
in  his  camp  a  son  of  Sdpio' s,  a  child  whom  some  of  hia  people 
had  taken  at  sea,  as  he  was  going  in  a  boat  from  Chalda  to  t 
neighbouring  parL  Antiochus,  who  was  well  acquainted  witib 
the  noble  character  of  Scipio,  resolved  to  return  the  child  to 
his  fiather  without  a  ransom,  not  doubting  but  through  such  aa 
act  of  generosity  it  would  have  due  weight  on  his  mind.  Scipio 
at  this  time  lay  sick  at  Elasa,  whither  Antiochus,  who  was  himr 
self  encamped  at  Thyatira,  sent  him  his  son,  at  the  same  time 
proposing  to  give  up  several  cities  to  the  Eomans,  and  to  refund 
half  the  expenses  of  the  war.  The  ambassador  was  likewise 
instructed  to  endeavour  privately  to  conciliate  Scipio  Afiricanua, 
and,  in  addifcion  to  returning  his  son  without  ransom  to  ofifer  him, 
a  large  sum  of  money  if  he  would  undertake  to  mediate  a  peace. 
Scipio,  though  greatly  rejoiced  at  again  receiving  his  son,  was 
not  to  be  swerved  from  his  duty  to  his  country.  He  returned 
for  answer,  that  he  could  not  but  be  strongly  affected  at  the 
release  of  his  son,  and  that  as  a  private  man  he  should 
ever  preserve  the  strongest  sense  of  gratitude  for  so  precious  a 
gift ;  but  that  in  his  public  capacity  he  must  expect  nothing 
from  him.  That  with  regard  to  the  terms  of  peace,  the  Homans 
would  be  satisfied  with  nothing  short  of  his  restoring  all  the 
cities  of  Asia  on  either  side  Mount  Taurus  to  their  liberty,  in 
the  same  manner  as  they  had  done  G-reece.  And  that  as  to 
the  expenses  of  the  war,  as  he  had  unjustly  been  the  occasion 
of  it,  and  therefore  ought  to  defray  the  whole  expense.   Adding, 
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that  as  a  good  and  faithful  friend,  the  best  advice  he  could  give 
him  was  to  lay  down  his  arms  and  not  reject  any  terms  which 
might  be  proposed  to  him. 

Antiochus  thought  harder  conditions  could  not  have  been 
prescribed  had  he  been  conquered.     He,  therefore,  broke  off  the 
negotiations  and  prepared  for  renewing  the  war.    He  passed 
over  the  river  Hermus,  and  encamped  near  Magnesia.     The 
Romans  soon  came  up  with  him,  under  the  command  of  Cornelius 
Scipio,  his  brother  Africanus  being  still  too  ill  to  leave  Elaea. 
The  armies  continued  some  time  in  sight  of  each  other.    Anti- 
ochus, who  had  strongly  fortified  his  camp,  did  not  once  move 
out  of  it,  but  lay  perfectly  still.     The  Roman  consul,  finding 
he  was  resolved  upon  not  venturing  a   battle,   summoned  a 
council  to  consider  on  what  was  best  to  be  done,  seeing  that,  as 
the  winter  was  at  hand,  it  would  be  necessary  at  once  to  force 
the  entrenchments  and  attack  the  enemy  in  their  camp,  or  to 
retire  into  winter  quarters  and  discontinue  the  war  till  the 
following  year.    It  was  unanimously  resolved  to  take  advantage 
of  the  ardour  of  the  troops,  who  showed  the  utmost  contempt 
for  an  enemy  that,  notwithstanding  the  superiority  of  num- 
bers, could  not  face  them  in  the  field,  and  attack  Antiochus  at 
once.      The    king,    finding    further  delay  useless,    marched 
out  his  troops,  and  prepared  for  battle.     His  army  consisted 
of  several   nations;   the   main  body   amounting  to    16,000 
foot,  drawn  up  after  the  manner  of  the  Macedonian  phalanx, 
and  divided  into   ten  bodies,   between   each    of  which  were 
posted  two  enormous  elephants.     The   sight  of  these  alone 
was  sufficient  to  inspire  terror.     On  their  backs  they  carried 
towers  containing  fighting  men,  and  their  heads  were  deco- 
rated with  plumes  of  feathers,  with  ornaments  of  gold,  silver, 
purple  and  ivory.      In  addition  to  the  phalanx,  the  centre 
contained  several  thousand  troops,  both  horse  and  foot,  com* 
posed  of  the  flower  of  the  Modes  and  other  neighbouring 
nations,  together  with  the  Asiatic  Gauls.    The  right  wing, 
which  was  commanded  by  the  king  in  person,  consisted  chiefly 
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of  slingers  and  archers ;  and  the  left,  over  which  he  placed 
Seleucus  his  son,  and  Antipater  his  nephew,  was  chieflj 
composed  of  cavalry,  with  Arabian  bowmen  mounted  on  camels, 
whose  swords  were  six  feet  long ;  in  front  of  this  wing  were 
placed  chariots  armed  with  scythes. 

The  army  of  the  Eomans  was  greatly  inferior  in  point  of 
numbers,  but  the  oonsul  arranged  it  with  the  greatest  skill  and 
care ;  the  centre  consisted  entirely  of  Somans,  whilst  the 
Latins  and  other  auxiliaries  composed  the  two  wings.  On  the 
morning  of  the  battle  there  was  so  dense  a  fog  that  the  soldiers 
of  the  king's  army  could  not  distinguish  each  other,  or  act 
in  concert ;  and  their  slings  and  bowstrings  were  so  much 
softened  by  the  damp  as  to  obstruct  the  use  of  them.  The 
Eomans,  who  used  chiefly  heavy  arms,  were  not  inconve- 
nienced in  this  way ;  their  army  too,  being  of  less  extent, 
they  could  more  easily  see  one  another.  The  chariots 
armed  with  scythes,  on  which  Antiochus  had  placed  great; 
dependence  for  carrying  devastation  into  the  enemy's  ranks, 
were  the  first  to  cause  his  defeat.  Opposed  to  them  was  the 
right  wing  of  the  Homans,  which  was  commanded  by  Eumenes, 
king  of  Pergamus,  and  in  which  were  posted  some  Cretan 
archers  and  slingers.  Eumenes  ordered  these  to  pour  upon 
them  from  every  quarter  darts,  stones,  and  javelins,  accom- 
panied with  deafening  shouts.  All  this  terrified  the  horses, 
which,  tacking  about,  turned  the  chariots  against  their  own 
troops,  and  in  their  fright  running  into  the  main  body  of  the 
army,  broke  the  phalanx,  and  threw  it  into  confusion.  The 
Eomans,  perceiving  this,  charged  them  vigorously,  and  would 
soon  have  put  them  to  flight,  had  they  not  been  called  off*  to 
the  assistance  of  their  left  wing.  Antiochus,  who  commanded 
his  own  right  wing,  was  opposed  to  the  left  of  the  Eomans^ 
which  he  had  vanquished  and  put  to  flight,  driving  them  back 
as  far  as  their  own  camp. 

The  Eoman  consul,  before  the  battle,  in  order  to  guard  the 
camp,  had  left  behind  Marcus  Emilius,  a  military  tribune,  with 
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two  thousand  troops.  No  sooner  did  Emilius  perceive  the 
flying  Somans,  than  he  commanded  his  soldiers  to  run  to  meet 
them,  and,  reproaching  them  for  their  cowardice,  to  sheath  their 
swords  in  all  who  refused  to  face  ahout.  This  resolute  conduct 
of  the  tribune  had  the  desired  effect.  The  flying  troops  flrst 
made  a  halt,  and  then  returned  to  the  fight ;  and  just  at  this 
juncture,  receiving  assistance  from  Attains,  brother  of  Eumenes, 
who  came  to  their  aid  from  the  right  wing,  they  pressed  hard 
upon  Antiochus,  who  began  to  give  way,  and  finding  himself 
charged  on  every  side,  at  length  turned  his  horse  and  retired. 
The  rout  now  became  general.  The  victorious  Eomans  rushed 
forward  over  heaps  of  slain,  until  they  reached  the  king's 
camp,  which  they  plundered.  There  fell  in  the  battle  on  the 
side  of  Antiochus  no  less  than  50,000  foot  and  4,000  horse. 
Vast  numbers  on  occasions  of  defeat  is  a  disadvantage,  and 
indeed  sometimes  helps  to  contribute  to  the  loss  of  a  battle,  as 
they  encumber  one  another,  and  are  in  each  other's  way. 
On  the  side  of  the  Eomans  there  only  fell  300  foot,  and  about 
twenty-four  horse.  Neither  Hannibal  nor  Scipio  Africanus 
were  in  this  battle  :  Hannibal,  with  the  fleet,  being  still  under 
blockade  by  the  Bhodians,  and  Scipio  not  suflciently  recovered 
to  leave  Elaea. 

Antiochus,  immediately  after  the  battle,  withdrew  to  Sardis ; 
from  thence  he  soon  after,  together  with  his  son  Seleucus, 
passed  Mount  Taurus,  in  order  to  return  into  Syria.  On  his 
arrival  at  Antioch  he  dispatched  ambassadors  to  the  Eoman 
consul  to  negotiate  a  peace.  Amongst  them  was  his  nephew, 
Antipater,  who  was  directed  to  apply  to  Scipio  Africanus  to 
use  his  interest  on  their  behalf.  They  did  not  affect  to  excul- 
pate Antiochus,  but  merely  sued  for  peace,  reminding  the 
Eomans  of  the  vicissitudes  of  human  affairs,  and  particularly 
of  the  uncertainty  of  war ;  that  they  should  not  lay  too  much 
stress  on  their  present  prosperity,  but  be  willing  to  use  their 
victory  with  moderation. 

The  Eomans  returned  for  reply  that  they  should  insist  on 
no  other  terms  than  those  proposed  befox©  tWW^^iNfe  ^tj^snov!^, 
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his  conduct  was  such  as  to  acquire  for  bim  the  esteem  and  admi« 
ration,  not  only  of  his  own  subjects,  but  of  the  world  at  large. 
The  Bomans  looked  upon  bim  as  tbe  most  formidable  enemy 
tbey  bad  yet  encountered ;  so  mucb  so,  that  at  tbe  commence- 
ment of  the  war  tbey  greatly  doubted  of  success,  and  their  joy 
was  in  proportion  when  tbey  found  be  was  really  vanquished. 
It  is  he  also  who  is  no  doubt  referred  to  in  tbe  prophecies  of 
Daniel,  under  tbe  appellation  of  tbe  King  of  the  North,  and  tbe 
principal  actions  of  whose  life  are  so  remarkably  pointed  out  in 
tbe  11th  chapter,  verses  10  to  19,  that  tbey  cannot  well  be 
mistaken  for  any  other,  and  this  nearly  400  years  before  tbey 
actually  took  place,  concluding  with  the  remarkable  sentence, 
so  descriptive  of  tbe  termination  of  bis  carieer,  "  Then  be  shall 
turn  his  face  towards  tbe  fort  of  bis  own  land;  but  he  shall 
stumble  and  fall,  and  shall  not  be  found." 

Antiocbus  was  succeeded  by  his  eldest  son,  Seleucus 
Pbilopater.  His  reign  was  short  and  very  troubled.  Tbe 
thousand  talents  which  he  had  to  pay  annually  to  the  Eomans 
in  consequence  of  tbe  treaty  entered  into  with  bis  father, 
exhausted  all  his  resources,  and  occasioned  bim  to  burden  bis 
subjects  with  continual  taxes.  Having  understood  that  there 
was  considerable  treasure  laid  up  in  the  Temple  of  Jerusalem, 
he  sent  Heliodorus,  one  of  his  principal  officers,  thither  to 
seize  it.  On  bis  arrival,  tbe  whole  city  was  in  the  utmost 
eonstemation  at  this  intended  sacrilege.  Tbe  priests,  dressed 
in  their  sacred  vestments,  prostrated  themselves  at  the  foot  of 
tbe  altar,  craving  tbe  protection  of  Heaven.  Tbe  people 
hastened  to  tbe  temple  in  crowds  covered  with  sackcloth,  and 
on  their  knees,  with  uplifted  bands,  entreating  tbe  holy  place 
might  not  be  so  profaned. 

When  Heliodorus,  with  bis  guard,  approached  the  treasury  to 
break  it  open,  there  suddenly  appeared  a  horse,  richly  capari- 
soned,  which,  rushing  towards  him,  struck  at  bim  with  bis  fore- 
feet. A  man  with  glittering  armour  and  terrible  aspect  sat  on 
the  horse.  Heliodorus  was  so  overcome  by  this  vision  that  be 
fell  from  his  horse,  and  was  taken  ui^  %^«^^<^»^  «3^' 
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signs  of  life ;  and  being  put  into  his  litter,  was  carried  firom  the 
spot,  whilst  the  temple,  which  before  echoed  with  nothing  but 
lamentations,  now  resounded  with  the  shouts  of  the  people 
returning  thanks  to  the  Almighty  for  their  signal  deliverance. 
The  friends  of  Heliodorus  now  applied  to  Onias,  the  high 
priest,  to  invoke  Heaven  in  his  favour.  Onias  immediately 
offered  a  sacrifice  for  his  recovery,  and  Heliodorus  himself,  on  his 
restoration,  made  solemn  vows  and  offered  up  sacrifices.  He  then 
returned  home,  informing  the  king  of  all  that  had  passed,  and 
adding,  if  he  had  any  enemy  whom  he  wished  to  be  rid  of,  to 
send  him  thither  on  such  an  expedition ;  "  Eor,"  said  he,  "  He 
who  inhabiteth  the  heavens  is  present  in  that  place.  He  is 
the  Guardian  and  Protector  of  it,  and  He  will  destroy  all  those 
who  go  thither  to  injure  it." 

Seleucus,  who  was  under  great  diflculties  and  scarcely  knew 
what  course  to  pursue,  sent  to  Eome  for  his  brother  Antiochus, 
who  had  gone  thither  at  the  conclusion  of  the  peace  as  one  of 
the  hostages ;  but  now  Seleucus,  wanting  him  probably  to  advise 
and  consult  with,  sent  Demetrius  his  only  son,  who  was  but 
twelve  years  of  age,  as  a  hostage  in  his  room.  After  he  was 
gone,  and  before  Antiochus  could  reach  his  brother,  the  wicked 
Heliodorus,  taking  advantage  of  the  absence  of  the  two  heirs 
to  the  crown,  imagined  if  he  could  get  rid  of  Seleucus  he 
might  seize  upon  it  for  himself.  He  therefore  caused  him  to 
be  secretly  carried  off  by  poison.  Antiochus,  afterwards  sur- 
named  Epiphanes,  had  reached  Athens  on  his  way  home  from 
Eome  when  he  received  the  news  of  his  brother's  death.  He 
was  at  the  same  time  informed  not  only  that  Heliodorus,  the 
usurper,  had  a  very  strong  party ;  but  also  that  another  was 
forming  in  favour  of  Ptolemy  Philometer,  the  youthful  king  of 
Egypt,  who,  as  has  been  stated  in  the  sketch  of  that  country, 
was  the  son  of  Ptolemy  Epiphanes  and  Cleopatra,  daughter  of 
Ajitiochus  the  G-reat.  This  young  prince  was  born  in  the  same 
year  in  which  his  grandfather  died :  he  had  been  left  an  orphan 
at  the  early  age  of  six  years  by  the  death  of  his  father,  who 
fell  a  sacrifice  to  his  vices  and  ixre^viiaxltvQ^  ^hen  scarcely  thirty. 
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years  old.     Cleopatra  was  appointed  regent  of  the  kingdom 

during  her  son's  minority.    Cleopatra  was  a  princess  of  great 

moderation  and  prudence ;  and  during  her  life  peace  was 

maintained  amongst  the  different  countries.    But  she  died  the 

same  year  as  her  brother  Seleucus ;  and  a  nobleman  of  great 

distinction  in  Egypt,  named  LensBus,  and  the  chief  eunuch 

EulsBus,  were  appointed  guardians  to  the  young  king.    Taking 

advantage  of  the  unsettled  state  of  things  in  Syria,  and  the 

absence  of  the  rightful  heirs  of  the  crown,  they  sent  to 

demand  the  restitution  of  the  provinces  of  Ccelo-Syria  and 

Palestine,  which,  they  contended,  had  been  aflxed  to  the  crown 

of  Egypt  at  the  division  of  the  empire  between  the  four 

successors  of  Alexander,  and  which  had  been  forcibly  wrested 

jfrom  them  by  Antiochus  the  G-reat.    They  also  affected  to 

lay  claim  to  Syria  itself  for  the  young  king  in  the  right  of 

his    grandfather.      In  this  difficulty  Antiochus  applied    to 

Eumenes  king  of  Pergamus,  and  his  brother  Attalus.    He 

was  moreover  a  man  of  insinuating  manners  and  address, 

by  which  means   he  gained  many  partizans  on  his  way  to 

Syria;  so  that   on  his  arrival  Heliodorus  was  expelled  with 

little   difficulty:  and  he  ascended  the  throne.     One  of  the 

first  acts  of  his  reign  was  to  endeavour  to  settle  the  differences 

with  his  nephew  the  king  of  Egypt.    That  young  prince  having 

attained  his  fifteenth  year,  was  declared  of  age,  and  great 

preparations  were  made    in   Alexandria    for   his 
A  M    3830      *^     ^ 

coronation.     Antiochus  sent  Apollonius,   one  of 

the    chief  noblemen    of  his    court,  to    be   present   on  the 

occasion  as  his  ambassador,  and  to  congratulate  him  in  his 

name ;  but  he  secretly  desired  him  to  learn  if  possible  the 

intentions  of  the  court  with  regard  to  Palestine  and  CobIo- 

Syria.     Apollonius  on  his  return  reported  that  preparations 

were  making  for  war :  whereupon  Antiochus  resolved  without 

loss  of  time  to  carry  his  arms  into  the  enemy's  country,  and 

not  to  wait  for  their  invading  him  in  his  own  dominions :  he 

imagined   that  his  nephew,  scarcely  sixteen,  could  not  be 

capable  of  offering  much  resistance  •,  and  tha  Eaxclvx^^  ^^^^  ^w^ 
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much  engaged  with  their  own  afi&irs,  and  the  wan  thej  were 
carrying  on  against  Philip  king  of  Maoedon,  that  he  thought 
they  would  have  no  leisure  to  assist  the  Egyptians.  The 
present  juncture  therefore  seemed  very  favourable  to  his 
views,  and  having  dispatched  an  embassy  to  Some,  of  whidi 
ApoUonius  was  one,  to  carry  the  tribute  that  was  doe^ 
and  to  endeavour  by  arguments  to  conciliate  the  Soman 
people,  he  put  himself  at  the  head  of  his  army  and  marched 
to  the  frontiers  of  Egypt.  Ptolemy  went  out  to  meet  him, 
and  the  two  armies  came  to  an  engagement  near  Peleusium. 
Antiochus  was  completely  victorious;  he  repulsed  Ptolemy 
and  obliged  him  to  return;  afber  which,  as  the  season 
was  far  advanced,  and  having  fortified  the  frontiers  so  as 
to  prevent  any  advance  of  the  Egyptians,  he  returned  to 
Tyre  and  put  his  troops  into  winter  quarters.  Early  in  the 
spring,  as  soon  as  the  season  would  permit,  he  again  invaded 
Egypt,  both  by  sea  and  land ;  for  which  he  had  been  making 
preparations  all  the  winter. 

Ptolemy  on  his  side  made  great  preparations  also :  but  he  was 
an  indolent  and  effeminate  prince  ;  always  keeping  as  far  as  pos- 
sible from  danger,  and  not  even  shewing  himself  to  those  who 
fought  for  him.  His  army  was  soon  overcoma  Antiochus  took 
the  city  of  Peleusium,  and  continued  his  march  into  the  very 
heart  of  Egypt.  He  treated  the  vanquished  with  the  greatest 
clemency,  rode  himself  up  and  down  amongst  his  soldiers,  and 
obliged  them  to  discontinue  the  slaughter.  By  this  conduct 
he  gained  the  confidence  of  the  Egyptians,  so  that  as  he  ad- 
vanced up  the  country  the  inhabitants  came  in  crowds  to  sub- 
mit themselves  to  him.  He  took  all  the  principal  cities,  except 
Alexandria.  He  also  afiected  the  greatest  regard  and  friendship 
for  his  young  nephew,  who  having  surrendered  himself,  he 
immediately  set  at  liberty.  He  lived  constantly  in  his  society, 
and  they  had  but  one  table.  But  no  sooner  had  he  made  him- 
self master  of  the  country  than  he  seized  on  everything  he 
thought  fit,  and  enriched  himself  and  his  soldiers  with  the 
of  the  Egyptians. 
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Wliflst  these  things  were  passing  in  Egypt  an  insurrection 
took  place  in  Judea;  which  when  Antiochns  heard  of  be 
hastened  thither^  and  made  himself  master  of  Jerusalem  : 
which  he  took  hy  storm.    He  treated  the  inhabitants  wiiii 
great  cruelty,  abandoning  the  city  to  the  fury  of  the  soldiers ; 
and,  not  satisfied  with  this,  he  forcibly  entered  the  temple^ 
carrying  away  the  altar,  the  shewbread,  and  the  candlesti^ 
with   seven  branohea  belonging  to  the  sanctuary,  together 
with  many  of  the  golden  vessels  and  other  utensils  belonging 
thereto,,  and  having  placed  scnne  of  his  own  creatures  over  ike 
province  as  governors,  returned  with  his  spoils  to  Antioch. 
During  his  absence  from  Egypt,  the  Alexandrians,  seeing  that 
Ptolemy  Philometer  their  king  was  entirely  in  the  hands  and 
under  the  cojitrol  of  his  uncle,  and  considering  him  as  lost  to 
them,  seated  his  younger  brother  upon  the  throne.    Antiochns^ 
upon  this,  returned  a  third  time  into  Egypt,  under  pretence 
of  restoring  the  dethroned  monarch.     He  defeated  the  Alex- 
andrians in   a  sea-fight,    and,   marching   up   to   Alexandria, 
laid  siege  to  it.     In  this  extremity,  the  new  king, — ^who  was 
called  Evergetes  II.,  and  sometimes  by  a  more  opprobrious 
epithet,  Physcon,  or  the    G-lutton,    in  consequence  of   his 
intemperate  love  of  eating, — acting  imder  the  advice  of  his 
ministers,  sent  ambassadors  to  Bome  to  solicit  aid.  The  Soman 
Senate,  fully  sensible  that  it  would  not  be  to  their  interest  to 
sufier  Antiochus  to  make  himself  master  of  Egypt,  and  thereby 
render  himself  as  formidable  an  enemy  to  their  commonwealth 
as  his  father  had  been,  immediately  sent  an  embassy  into  Egypt 
to  endeavour  to  put  an  end  to  the  war :  they  waited  first  upcn 
Antiochus,  and  afterwards  upon  Ptolemy,  desiring  they  would 
both  suspend  hostilities ;  and  that,  should  either  party  revise 
compliance,  they  should  no  longer  be  considered  as  the  ally  of 
the  Eoman  people.    About  the  same  time  the  Bbodians  sent 
ambassadors  to  Alexandria,  to  endeavour,  if  possible,  to  ter- 
minate the  difierences  between  the  two  crowns.    Antiochus, 
finding  himself  thus  pressed,  and  that  he  was  likely  to  have 
the  Bomans  upon  him,  declared  that  lie  Yi^Ldi  no  Q»^«t  ^i^sk^B^^ 
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than  that  of  restoring  the  crown  to  the  elder  of  the  two 
brothers,  and  with  whom  he  had  entered  into  a  strict  friend- 
ship, and  that  were  he  recalled  and  replaced  on  the  throne 
he  would  immediately  terminate  the  war.    Fhilometer  here- 
upon returned  to  Alexandria,  and  Antiochus,  having  raised 
the  siege,  withdrew  his  forces,  leaving  his  nephew  apparently 
in  possession  of  the  whole  kingdom,  Pelusium  excepted,  which 
he  retained  as  a  key  to  Egypt,  by  which  he  might  enter  the 
country  whenever  he  pleased.    His  view  was  to  keep  up  a  con- 
stant enmity  and  war  between  the  brothers ;  by  which  means 
they  should  so  weaken  each  other  as  to  enable  him  at  length 
to  overpower  both.     But  Fhilometer,  though,  in  consequence 
of  the  effeminate  manner  in  which  he  had  been  educated, 
had  been  rendered  an  easy  dupe  to  his  uncle,  to  whom  he  had 
made  but  little  resistance,  and  of  whose  designs  he  did  not  at 
first  perceive  the  tendency,  was  nevertheless  not  deficient  in 
natural  penetration :  he  began  at  length  to  open  his  eyes  to  the 
real  nature  of  his  views,  and  Antiochus'  keeping  possession  of 
Pelusium  convinced  him  that  it  was  his  intention  at  the  first 
suitable  opportunity  to  make  himself  master  of  Egypt.     He 
therefore  sought  to   bring  about    a  reconciliation  with  his 
brother :  this,  through  the  mediation  of  their  sister  Cleopatra, 
was  soon  effected,  and  Egypt  was  for  a  time  restored  to  tran- 
quillity. 

Had  Antiochus  been  sincere  in  his  professions,  he  would  have 
rejoiced  to  hear  of  the  reconciliation  of  the  two  brothers ;  on  the 
contrary,  no  sooner  was  he  informed  of  it,  than  fearing  he  should 
loose  Egypt  altogether,  he  again  prepared  to  invade  it  with  all 
his  forces.  He  sent  his  fleet  to  C3rpru8,  to  preserve  the  pos- 
session of  that  island,  and  marched  himself  at  the  head  of  a 
powerful  land  army,  towards  Alexandria.  The  brothers,  in  this 
extremity,  sent  into  Greece  to  solicit  aid  of  the  AchsBans, 
and  Fhilometer,  in  the  hope  of  conciliating  his  uncle,  sent 
an  embassy  to  meet  him  on  his  route,  stating,  in  the 
most  submissive  terms,  that  he  was  well  aware  he  owed  his 
restoration  to  him,  but  con^xmn^  \£aGL  ti<^\i  ^  dfistcoy  his  own 
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work  by  employing  the  sword,  but  to  state  in  an  amicable 
manner  his  pretensions.  Antiochus  upon  this  threw  off  the 
mask,  and  told  the  ambassadors  at  once,  that  he  insisted 
upon  having  the  island  of  Cyprus,  the  city  of  Pelusium,  and 
all  the  land  along  the  arm  of  the  Nile, — in  short,  the  principal 
part  of  the  land  of  Egypt, — resigned  to  him  for  ever,  and  that 
he  would  not  conclude  a  peace  on  any  other  terms.  It  so 
happened  that  the  Eoman  ambassadors  had  not  lefb  Alexandria 
when  the  news  of  Antiochus'  intended  invasion  arrived  ;  they 
therefore  waited  his  approach,  and  when  he  was  within  a  mile 
of  Alexandria  they  waited  upon  him,  and  presented  him  with 
the  decree  of  the  Senate.  Antiochus,  perceiving  amongst  them 
Popilius,  with  whom  he  had  been  on  terms  of  friendship  during 
his  residence  as  a  hostage  at  Eome,  opened  his  arms,  and  wished 
to  embrace  him  as  an  old  friend  ;  but  Popilius,  who  considered 
that  aU  private  claims  must  yield  to  those  of  his  country, 
desired  him  first  to  read  the  decree  of  the  Senate,  and  give  him 
his  answer  upon  it.  Antiochus  having  perused  it,  said  he  would 
consider  of  it,  and  consult  vnth  his  friends.  Popilius  upon  this 
stepping  up  to  him,  and  with  a  wand  that  he  had  in  his  hand, 
drawing  a  circle  round  him,  said,  "  Answer  the  Senate  before 
you  step  out  of  that  circle."  Antiochus  was  so  astounded  and 
overawed  at  the  resolute  conduct  of  the  ambassador,  that  he  at 
once  consented  to  accede  to  all  that  was  demanded  of  him. 

It  is  probable  that  neither  would  the  Eoman  Senate  have 
been  so  bold,  nor  the  king  of  Syria  so  submissive,  had  not 
intelligence  arrived  at  Alexandria  only  a  few  days  before  of  the 
victory  gained  by  the  Eomans  over  Perseus,  king  of  Macedon. 
Prom  this  period,  the  Eoman  name  and  power  became  so  for- 
midable that  everything  seemed  to  give  way  before  them  ;  and 
no  nation  or  people  dared  to  offer  them  resistance. 

Antiochus  stipulated  to  quit  Egypt  by  a  stated  period,  and 
Popilius  and  his  colleagues  returning  to  Alexandria,  confirmed 
the  treaty  between  the  brothers,  and  left  them  in  full  posses- 
sion of  the  kingdom.  They  then  crossed  over  to  Cyprus,  and 
having  sent  home  the  Syrian  fleet,  resigned  that  \^\wi^^'s^^\» 
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the  Egyptian  kings,  and  returned  to  Eome  to  acquaint  tlie 
senate  with  the  success  of  their  embassy.    Antiochus,  thus 
compelled  to  relinquish  his  claims  on  lEJgypt,  re- 
turned to  Antioch,  where  he  conceived  the  design 
of  compelling  all  the  nations  which  were  under  his  sway  to  adopt 
one  religion.      He  therefore  published  a  decree,  eonunanding 
them  to  lay  aside  their  own  religious  ceremonies  and  particular 
usages,  whatever  they  might  be,  and  worship  the  same  gods, 
and  afber  the  same  manner,  as  he  did ;  and  in  order  to  enforce 
this  edict,  he  sent  commissioners  into  the  different  provinces  of 
his  empire  to  see  it  punctually  executed.    The  Gentiles  came 
into  the  measure  without  much  reluctance.     The  change  to 
them  from  one  sort  of  idolatry  to  another  was   not   great. 
But  to  the  Jews,  who  were  thus  commanded  to  turn  from  the 
worship  of  the  true  God  to  that  of  idols,  it  was  a  totally 
different  affair,  and  involved  them  in  a  grievous  persecution; 
and  what  made  it  fall  still  heavier  upon  them,  was  the  abject 
conduct  of  their  neighbours,  the  Samaritans,  who  presented  a 
petition  to  the  king,  in  which  they  declared  themselves  not 
to  be  Jews,  and  desired  that  their  temple  (built  on  Mount 
Gerizim^  might  be  dedicated  to  the  Grecian  Ju{)iter.   Antiochus 
received  their  petition  very  graciously,  and  immediately  wrote 
to  the  governor  of  the  province  of  Samaria,  to  dedicate  the 
temple  as  they  had  desired,  and  not  to  offer  them  any  moles- 
tation. 

The  Intendant,  who  was  sent  into  Judea  to  see  the  king's 
decree  enforced,  was  named  Athenaeus.  He  was  a  man  ad- 
vanced in  years,  of  a  stern  unrelenting  temper,  and  well 
versed  in  all  the  ceremonies  of  Grecian  idolatry.  Arrived  at 
Jerusalem,  he  began  by  putting  a  stop  to  the  sacrifices,  and 
suppressing  all  the  observances  of  the  Jewish  law.  He 
polluted  the  temple  in  such  a  manner  as  to  render  it  unfit 
for  the  service  of  God;  profaned  the  Sabbath;  forbade  the 
circumcision  of  children,  and  other  Jewish  rites ;  seized  upon 
and  burned  all  the  copies  of  the  law  that  could  be  met 
with,  and    commanded   that  all  those  who  should  be  found 
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acting  contrary  to  the  decree  of  the  king  should  be  put  to 
death.    Not  satisfied  with  this,  but  endeavouring  more  com- 
pletely to  abolish  the  ancient  religion  and  establish  that  of 
the  king,  he  caused  altars  and  chapels  filled  with  idols  to  be 
erected  in  different  places,  and  idolatrous  groves  to  be  planted, 
over  which  he  set  officers  to  cause  the  people  to  offer  sacrifices 
every  month,  and  to  compel  them  to  eat  the  flesh  of  swine 
and  other  unclean  animals.     Many  of  the  Jews  during  this 
persecution,  either   to  escape  the  cruelties   exercised  upon 
them,  or  to  ingratiate  themselves  with  their   new  masters, 
and  some  from    inclination  and  libertinism,    gave    up  their 
religion ;  and  some  of  these  joining  with  the  king's  officers, 
became  more  cruel  persecutors  of  their  brethren  than  the 
heathens  themselves;  but    others,   and  perhaps  the  majority 
remained  firm  in  their  faith,  and  chose  to  die  rather  than 
pollute  themselves  or  forsake  their  holy  religion.     Amongst 
these  was  Mattathias,  or  Matthias,  the  father  of  Judas  Mac- 
cabaeus,  who  dwelt  at  Modin,  and  who  was  the  great-grandson 
of  Asmanius,  the  founder  of  the  family  of  Asmanians,  or  the 
Maccabees.    He  was  a  venerable  man,  of  the  order  of  the 
priesthood,  and   extremely  zealous  for  the  law  of  his  God. 
He   had  five   sons, — John,    Simeon    and  Judas    MaccabsBUs, 
the  celebrated  leader  of  the  Maccabees,  Eleazar,  and  Jona- 
than,  also  called  Apphus, — all  brave  men,  and,    like   their 
father,  extremely  pious    and  zealous  for  the  maintenance  of 
the  law.     When  the  king's  officers  came  to  Modin,  in  order 
to  compel  the    inhabitants  to  sacrifice,  as   at  other  places, 
Matthias  resisted  them ;    whereupon  Apelles,  the    principal 
officer,    addressed  him   courteously,   in    hopes  of  prevailing 
upon   him   to   submit  to  the  king's   orders,   being    sensible 
that  the  example  of  such  a  man  would  have  great  effect  on 
his  fellow-citizens.     He  promised,  if  he  would  comply,  that 
the  king  would  rank  him  amongst  his  friends ;  appoint  him  a 
member  of  his  council,  and  raise  himself  and  his  sons   to 
the  greatest  honours  in  his  court.    But  Matthias  cried  out, 
in  a  voice  loud  enough  to  be  heard  by  the  whole  a&ee\fiJ:^Vj\ 
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that  though  all  the  naiioDB  of  the  eartii  should  obey  king 
AntiochuB,  and  though  all  the  people  of  Israel  sboold  aban- 
don the  law  of  their  forefathers ;  yet  would  he  and  his  sons 
adhere  for  ever  to  the  law  of  their  Gh>d.  And  seeing  a  Jew 
go  up  to  sacrifice  on  the  altar  which  the  heathens  had 
raised,  fired  with  indignation  he  ran  up  to  him  and  killed 
him  on  the  spot.  And,  not  content  with  this,  assisted  by  his 
sons  and  some  of  the  bystanders,  he  killed  Apelles,  the  king's 
general,  and  many  of  his  followers.  Having  thus  raised  the 
standard,  he  assembled  his  whole  family,  and,  throwing  down  the 
heathen  altar,  he  ran  into  the  city,  crying  aloud,  '^  WhoBoever 
is  zealous  for  the  law  and  maintaineth  the  covenants ;  let  him 
follow  me."  He  and  his  followers  then  retired  to  the  mountains, 
where  they  were  soon  joined  by  others,  who  fled  with  their 
wives  and  children,  and  dwelt  in  caves ;  so  that  in  a  little  time 
all  the  deserts  of  Judea  were  filled  with  those  who  fled  firom 
the  persecution.  The  king's  generals  pursued  them  into  the 
desert  and  mountains,  and  when  they  had  overtaken  them 
they  at  first  endeavoured  to  persuade  them  to  return,  and 
choose  that  which  would  be  most  to  their  own  interest ;  but 
when  they  found  they  would  not  comply,  they  fell  upon  them 
and  put  some  to  the  sword,  others  they  burnt  with  their 
families  in  the  caves  in  which  they  had  taken  refuge.  But 
Matthias,  having  collected  his  scattered  followers  together, 
prepared  to  give  the  troops  of  Antiochus  battle  :  and  perceiving 
the  enemy  took  advantage  of  their  not  fighting  on  the  sabbath 
to  attack  them  on  that  day  ;  he  called  the  Jews  together  and 
told  them  that  in  this  extremity  it  was  lawful  for  them  to 
defend  themselves  on  the  sabbath  -day  ;  and  that  such  as  did 
not  do  so  would  be  enemies  to  their  country. 

Antiochus,  finding  his  decrees  thus  resisted  in  Judea,  resolved 

to  march  thither  in  person  and  wreak  his  revenge  on  the  Jews; 

towards  whom  he  seems  to  have  entertained  a  most 

implacable  hatred.     He  perpetrated  the  greatest 

cruelties  upon  such  as  refused  to  abjure  their  religion.     But 

though  manyi  to  escape  t\iQ  «\]&{iivii!^^  \xi&\s^WL  on.  them,  for  a 
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time  complied  witli  the  king's  injunotions,  others  remained  in- 
flexible :  nor  could  the  most  cruel  tortures  compel  them  to  yield. 
Amongst  the  most  illustrious  of  these  martyrs  was  Eleazar,  a 
venerable  old  man,  and  a  doctor  of  the  law.    He  had  always  led 
a  blameless  life,  and  was  greatly  reputed  amongst  his  country^ 
men  ;  so  much  so  that  some  of  his  friends,  when  they  perceived 
him  about  to  be  put  to  death  for  refusing  to  eat  swine's  flesh, 
took  him  aside,  and  besought  him  to  allow  them  to  bring  him 
some  meat  that  he  could  lawfully  eat,  in  order  to  deceive  the 
king ;  and  that  he  might  appear  to  be  complying  with  his  com- 
mand.   But  Eleazar  replied,  with  a  noble  magnanimity,  that  it 
would  be  shameM  in  him,  at  the  age  of  fourscore  and  ten,  to 
resort  to  such  an  artifice,  and  to  sully  the  purity  of  a  long  life 
by  pretending  that  he  had  embraced  the  principles  of  the 
heathen ;  remarking  upon  the  example  he  should  be  setting  to 
the  younger  men ;  who,  imposed  upon  by  the  deceit,  would  sup- 
pose that  he  in  his  old  age  had  forsaken  the  holy  law  of  his 
God ;  and  saying  that,  even  if  by  this  means  he  could  escape 
the  punishment  of  men,  yet  he  could  never  fly  from  the  hand 
of  the  Almighty,  either  in  this  world  or  that  which  is  to  come. 
*'  No,'*  said  he,  "  I  will  lay  down  my  life  courageously,  leaving 
behind  me,  for  the  imitation  of  our  young  people,  an  example 
of  constancy  and  resolution,  by  suffering  patiently  an  honour- 
able death,  for  the  sake  of  our  venerable  and  holy  laws."    The 
officers,  rendered  desperate  by  this  speech,  dragged  him  to  execu- 
tion with  the  greatest  cruelty.    When  he  was  on  the  point  of 
expiring,  he  breathed  a  deep  sigh,  and  said, ''  O  Jjord,  thoi^ 
who  art  possessed  of  the  holy  knowledge,  tl^ou  seest  the  cruel 
agonies  I  suffer  in  ipy  body;  but  my  soul  feels  joy  in  my 
sufferings,  because  I  fear  thee.' - 

About  the  same  time  a  widow,  with  her  seven  sons,  were  brought 
before  kiag  Antiochus,  who  endeavoured  by  scom^ging  to  compel 
them  to  eat  swine's  fle^h.  But  the  eldest  of  the  brothers  said  to 
him, ''  What  is  it  thou  dost  ask  of  us  P  We  are  willing  to  lay 
down  our  lives  rather  than  violate  those  holy  law&  ^\^<(^  ^^ 
gave  to  our  fore&thers."     The  kmgi  «i8C^«s«i[A^  ^  ^^c^sRfi^ 
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words,  ordered  a  brazen  cauldron  to  be  heated  red  hot,  and 
having  caused  the  tongue  of  the  joung  man  to  be  cut  out  an^ 
his  hands  and  feet  cut  off,  he  had  him  brought  to  the  fire  and 
fried  in  the  pan.    Whilst  he  was  undergoing  these  horrible  tor- 
tures, his  mother  and  brothers  not  only  encouraged  him,  but 
exhorted  each  other  to  die  courageously ;  saying,   "  The  Lord 
God  will  have  regard  to  truth ;  he  will  have  pity  on  us,  and 
comfort  us,  as  Moses  declared  in  his  song."    The  second  son 
was  then  brought  and  asked  if  he  would  eat  of  swine's  meat, 
otherwise  he  should  be  treated  in  the  same  manner    as  his 
brother  had  been ;  but  he  said,  '*  I  will  not  obey  any  of  you." 
He  was  then  put  to  death  in  the  same  manner  as  his  brother. 
When  he  thus  addressed  the  king :  *'  Wicked  prince !  you  bereave 
us  of  this  terrestrial  life ;  but  the  King  of  Heaven,  in  defence  of 
whose  laws  we  die,  will  one  day  raise  us  up  to  everlasting  life." 
When  the  third  was  brought  he  was  commanded  to  put  forth  his 
tongue,  which  he  immediately  did,  and  at  the  same  time  stretched 
forth  his  haads,  saying,  with  the  utmost  tranquiUity ,  « I  received 
these  limbs  from  Heaven,  but  now  I  despise  them,  since  I  am  to 
defend  the  law  of  God  from  the  sure  and  stedfast  hope  that  He 
will  one  day  restore  them  to  me."     The  calm  intrepidity  with 
which  this  young  man  endured  the  various  tortures  they  in- 
flicted on  him  astonished  both  the  king  and  his  officers.     The 
fourth,  fifth,  and  sixth  brothers  were  all  put  to  death  in  the 
same  way;    there    now  only  remained    the   youngest,    and 
Antiochus,  hoping  from  his  extreme  youth  that  he  might  be 
prevailed  upon  to  comply,  not  only  from  the  dread  of  suffering, 
but  also  from  the  promises  of  wealth  and  splendour,  assured 
him  that  he  would  raise  him  to  great  power,  and  rank  him 
amongst  his  favourites,  if  he  would  forsake  the  laws  of  his 
forefathers;  but  his  mother,  who  stood  by,  conjured  him  to 
have  pity  on  her  who  had  given  him  birth  and  nursed  him  in 
his  infancy,  and  to  shew  himself  worthy  of  his  brethren,  by 
submitting  cheerfully  to  death,  and  not  to  fear  that  cruel 
executioner,  "in  order,"  said  she,  "that  by  the  mercy  of  God 
J  may  receive  you,  toget\iex  mA^^wa\«fe^T«i^*\si  \Jeia  ^ory 
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that  awaits  us."  The  youth  upon  this  cried  out  with  a  loud 
voice,  "  What  is  it  you  expect  of  me  ?  Know  that  I  do  not  obey 
the  king's  command,  but  the  law  which  was  given  us  by 
Moses ;"  adding  even  much  more  than  his  brothers  had  done ; 
which  so  enraged  the  king,  that  he  ordered  this  last  to  be 
tortured  still  more  than  all  the  rest.  At  last  the  mother,  who 
had  beheld  with  incredible  constancy,  her  seven  sons  put  to 
death  in  one  day,  herself  suffered  martyrdom. 

Soon  after  these  cruel  transactions  Antiochus  was  called 
away  in  consequence  of  disturbances  in  his  other  provinces ; 
whereupon  Matthias  collected  his  scattered  followers,  and 
having  defeated  the  king's  forces,  he  threw  down  the  idol  altars, 
slaying  those  that  sacrificed  on  them,  and  that  broke  the  law. 
He  continued  in  the  command  one  year,  during  which  he  in 
some  measure  restored  tranquillity  to  his  suffering  country ; 
but  at  the  end  of  that  time  he  was  seized  with  illness,  and  being 
sensible  that  his  end  was  approaching,  he  sent  for  his  five  sons, 
and  exhorted  them  to  observe  the  laws  and  custom  of  their 
country,  and  to  adhere  to  the  ancient  form  of  government. 
"Do  you,"  said  he,  "  esteem  Simon  as  your  father,  because  he 
is  a  man  of  great  prudence  and  wisdom ;  therefore  be  governed 
by  him  in  whatever  he  counsels  you.  Take  Judas  for  youp 
general,  because  of  his  courage  and  strength;  and  he  will 
defend  your  nation  from  their  enemies.  Admit  amongst  you, 
the  righteous  and  religious,  and  augment  their  power;  and 
above  all,  I  exhort  you  to  agree  with  one  another,  and  in 
whatever  excellence  one  of  you  may  exceed  the  rest,  to  yield  to 
him  so  far,  and  by  that  means  to  reap  the  advantage  of  every 
one's  own  virtues." 

Matthias  having  thus  exhorted  his  sons,  he  prayed  to  Ood 
to  be  their  assistant,  and  to  restore  to  the  people  their 
former  constitution.  He  soon  afterwards  died  and  was  buried 
at  Modin,  the  burying-place  of  his  ancestors,  the  people  shed- 
ding tears  and  makiag  great  lamentations  for  him. 
,    After  the  death  of  Matthias,  bis  son  Judas  took  upon  himself 
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the  administration  of  affairs ;  and  haying  rebuilt  the  fortrefised 
and  fortified  the  cities,  he  drovB  the  enemy  out  of  the  country, 
restored  the  laws,  and  purified  the  land  of  the  pollution^  and 
idolatry  that  had  been  introduced  into  it.  ITpon  this  ApoUo- 
nius,  the  govemor  of  Samaria,  n^rched  against  Judas  and  gave 
him  battle ;  but  h^  was  defeated  and  slain,  and  the  greater  part 
of  his  army  either  destroyed  or  taken  prisoners.  When  these 
tidings  reached  CoBlo-Syria,  Serion,  the  governor  of  Antiochus^ 
forces  in  that  province,  raised  an  artny  and  marched  as  iar  as 
Bethhoron,  a  village  of  Judea,  thinking  to  revenge  the  death  of 
AppoUonius  and  punidh  all  tho^  t^ho  disobeyed  the  king's  com- 
mands ;  but  he  met  the  same  fate ;  for  Judas  having  given  him 
battle,  he  was  slain  at  the  first  onset.  The  Syrians  having  lost 
their  general,  turned  and  fled  with  all  speed.  Judas  pursued 
thetn  and  slew  about  800 ;  the  rest  escaped  to  the  region  near 
t^e  sea,  whence  they  made  the  best  of  their  way  into  theit 
own  country. 

When  the  news  of  these  defeats  reached  Antiochus  he  wns 
extremely  angry,  and  resolved  to  march  again  in  person  into 
Judea,  and  extirpate  the  Jewish  nation.  He  raised  all  the 
troops  he  could  get  together,  consisting  not  only  of  his  own 
soldiers,  but  mercenaries  and  foreigners  whom  he  hired  from 
neighbouring  nations  and  islands,  and  thus  raised  an  immense 
army.  But  when  he  came  to  muster  this  multitude,  he  ibund 
he  had  not  the  money  to  pay  them.  On  account  of  the 
seditious  and  unsettled  state  of  things  in  the  different  provinces^ 
the  regular  taxes  or  contributions  had  not  been  paiid  in,  and 
Antiochus  had  been  so  extravagant,  and  had  squandered  so 
much  on  his  pleasures  and  frivolous  amusements,  that  his 
coffers  were  nearly  exhausted.  He  was  therefore  obliged  to 
suspend,  for  a  time,  his  vengean^  against  the  Jews,  as  well 
as  some  other  plans  he  had  formed,  and  turn  his  attention 
to  the  obtaining  of  (Supplies.  He  resolved  to  divide  his  army 
into  two  parts ;  with  the  one  to  march  himself  into  Armenia 
and  Persia,  to  put  down  the  disturblmces  in  those  provinces^ 
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and  to  collect  the  taxes  that  were  dae ;  and  to  leave  the  other 
under  the  command  of  Lysias,  who  was  descended  from  the  blood 
royal,  and  who  stood  in  high  favour  with  hinL  He  accordingly 
appointed  Lysias  governor  during  his  absence,  aod  entrusted  to 
him  the  guardianship  and  education  of  his  son,  then  about  seven 
years  old.  He  gave  him  command  of  all  the  countries  in  lower 
Asia,  from  the  Euphrates  to  the  confines  of  Egypt,  and  charged 
him  to  continue  the  war  against  the  Jews,  until  he  should  have 
abolished  the  whole  nation, — that  he  should  destroy  Jerusalem 
and  sell  the  inhabitants  for  slaves,  not  leaving  a  single  Hebrew 
in  the  land  of  Judea ;  which  he  intended  to  people  with  other 
inhabitants,  annrngst  whom  he  purposed  distributing  the  land 
by  lot.  Having  given  these  things  in  charge ;  and  thus  breath- 
ing out  threatenings  and  vengeance  against  the  Jews,  he 
crossed  over  the  Euphrates,  and  proceeded  on  his  expedition 
towards  Persia. 

As  soon  as  he  was  gone,  Lysias  began  to  prepare  for 
putting  into  execution  the  orders  he  had  received,  particularly 
against  the  Jews.  He  could  not  march  against  them  in 
person,  his  presence  being  required  at  home.  He  therefore 
selected  three,  from  amongst  the  most  esteemed  of  the  king's 
friends,  to  have  the  charge  of  the  expedition.  These  were 
Ptolemy  Macron,  who  was  at  that  time  governor  of  Coelo-Syria 
and  Palestine ;  Nicanor  and  Gorgias,  both  officers  of  great  skill 
and  experience.  Lysias  made  Ptolemy  generalissimo  of  the 
army,  consisting  of  40,000  foot  and  7000  cavalry,  and  appointed 
Nicanor,  who  was  his  intimate  friend  and  confident,  lieutenant- 
general.  This  formidable  army  marched  into  Judea,  as  fax 
as  the  city  of  Emmaus,  within  a  few  miles  of  Jerusalam 
and  encamped  in  the  plain  country.  Emmaus  is  spoken  of  at 
this  time  by  Josephus  as  a  city,  thojugh  in  the  memorable  scene 
between  our  Saviour  and  the  two  disciples,  about  160  or  170 
years  afterwards,  it  is  called  a  village ;  probably  by  that  time  it 
had  dwindled  down  to  an  inconsiderable  place.  Here  they  were 
joined  by  some  auxiliaries  from  Syria  and  the  surrounding 
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coimtries,  as  well  as  by  many  of  the  apostate  Jews,  who  seeing 
the  annies  of  their  enemies  so  numeions,  conduded  their 
own  conntrj  would  be  orerwhelmed,  and  hastened  to  gain 
faToor  with  what  thej  consideied  the  strongest  party,  hj  joining 
with  and  uniting  themselves  to  them.  Thither  also  repaired  a 
vast  number  of  merchants ;  for,  Nicanor  having  issued  a  procla- 
mation that  all  prisoners  taken  in  war  should  be  sold  at  a  low 
price,  they  hoped  to  reap  considerable  booty;  and  it  was 
calculated  that  upwards  of  a  thousand  merchants,  not  including 
their  domestic  and  other  attendants,  repaired  to  the  Syrian 
camp  firom  different  nations  and  coimtries  on  that  occasion ; 
bringing  with  them  bonds  and  chains  for  the  captives,  and  gold 
and  sflver  to  pay  for  them. 

When  Judas  MaccabsBus,  and  those  faithful  Jews  who 
adhered  to  him,  saw  the  formidable  preparations  which  were 
thus  being  made  to  overwhelm  and  crush  them,  they  could  not 
but  feel  in  some  degree  dismayed ;  but  recollecting  the  signal 
deliverances  which  had  been  wrought  for  them  in  former  times, 
they  resolved  to  make  the  best  preparations  they  could  for  a 
vigorous  defence ;  trusting  the  issue  to  the  Lord. 

The  first  step  Judas  took  was,  to  marshal  his  little  army  in 
the  order  of  battle  wont  to  be  used  by  their  forefathers, 
arrangiDgthem  in  different  companies,  and  appointing  captains 
over  thousands,  captains  over  hundreds,  and  captains  oyer  tens ; 
as  was  their  custom  in  days  of  old.  He  then  placed  himself  at 
their  head,  and  himself  and  followers  clothed  in  sackcloth  pro- 
ceeded to  offer  up  prayer  to  Gt)d,  and  to  implore  his  assistance 
in  the  extremity  to  which  they  were  reduced ;  and  whereas 
Jerusalem  was  in  the  hands  of  their  enemies,  and  the  Sanctuary 
polluted  and  trampled  upon,  he  led  them  to  Maspha,  which  he 
considered  the  most  suitable  place,  because  there  Grod  had  been 
worshipped  before  the  foundation  of  the  temple.  He  then, 
according  to  the  ancient  law,  dismissed  all  those  that  were  newly 
married,  or  had  lately  gained  possessions,  and  sent  them  to 
^heir  homes,  in  order  that  their  anxiety  about  these  things  might 
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not  make  them  lukewarm ,  and  operate  unfavourable  upon  the 
rest.  When  this  was  done  his  little  army,  which  at  the  first 
consisted  but  of  6000  men,  was  reduced  one  half;  and  these 
he  again  divided  into  four  bands,  or  companies,  and  placing 
himself  at  the  head  of  one,  he  gave  the  command  of  the  other 
three  to  his  three  brothers.  Having  thus  arranged  his  few 
forces,  he  addressed  his  followers,  and  afber  exhorting  them 
to  be  of  good  courage,  and  to  behave  manfully  in  defence  of 
their  country,  their  laws  and  their  religion,  he  bade  them 
prepare  to  give  the  Syrians  battle  the  next  morning,  leaving  the 
issue  to  their  God. 

But  that  same  evening  Gorgias,  the  most  enterprising  of  the 
Syrian  commanders,  with  5000  foot  and  1000  horse,  proceeded 
under  the  guidance  of  some  renegade  Jews,  by  a  secret  path 
towards  the  camp  ;  intending  to  fall  upon  it  by  night  and  take 
them  unawares.  Judas  by  some  means  gained  intelligence 
of  their  movements,  and  immediately  resolved  to  march  to  the 
enemy's  camp  and  attack  it,  whilst  weakened  by  the  absence  of 
so  many  of  its  best  troops.  Having  therefore  made  his  men  take 
some  refreshment,  and  caused  many  fires  to  be  lighted,  in  order 
to  deceive  the  Syrians,  he  proceeded  at  once  to  their  camp ; 
where  their  sudden  and  unlooked-for  arrival  spread  such  terror 
and  confusion,  that,  after  making  a  feeble  resistance,  they  fled 
in  all  directions. 

Gorgias,  meanwhile,  having  arrived  at  the  camp  of  the  Jews, 
and  finding  it  thus  deserted,  concluded  that  they  had  left  it 
through  fear,  and  were  gone  to  hide  themselves  in  the  moun- 
tains, whither  he  resolved  to  follow  them.  But  in  the  morning, 
looking  towards  the  army  and  camp  they  had  left  at  Emmaus, 
he  saw  smoke  arising,  and  hastening  towards  it,  soon  perceived 
what  had  happened  ;  upon  which  his  soldiers  became  so  alarmed 
that  they  threw  down  their  arms  and  fled,  without  even  coming 
to  an  engagement.  Judas  and  his  men  pursued  them  vigorously 
as  far  as  the  confines  of  the  country  and  the  plains  of  Idumea ; 
and  then  returning  plundered  their  camp,  where  they  found  an 
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immense  booty, — ^gold  and  sUver,  and  ricliea  of  all  kinds ;  and 
many  of  those  who  came  to  buy  the  captiye  Jews  were  them- 
selves taken  prisoners. 

The  following  day  being  their  Sabbath,  they  solemnized  it 
with  great  joy, — singing  hymns,  and  returning  thanks  for  their 
great  and  signal  deliverance.  The  Syrians  were  so  disheart^ied 
by  this  defeat,  and  by  another  victory  which  Judas  soon  after 
gained  over  two  other  of  Antiochus'  generals,  that  tfaey  did 
not  attempt  anything  Airther  that  season.  But  the  following 
spring,  Lysias,  anxious  to  carry  into  e€ect  the  designs  of  his 
master  against  the  Jews,  levied  a  still  larger  army,  placed  himself 
at  their  head,  and,  marching  into  Judea,  encamped  at  Bethsora, 
a  city  a  little  to  the  south  of  Jerusalem.  Judas,  who  expected 
another  attack,  was  not  unprepared  to  receive  them.  His  late 
successes  had  so  increased  the  confid^^ice  of  his  countrymen 
that  many  flocked  to  his  standard,  and  his  little  army  was  now 
increased  to  10,000  men.  With  these — though  far  inferior  in 
number  to  the  enemy — he  resolved  to  fight.  At  the  first 
engagement  he  completely  defeated  the  Syrians,  killed  5000, 
and  put  the  rest  to  flight.  Lysias  was  so  dismayed  by  the 
intrepid  valour  of  Judas  and  his  followers,  that  he  did  not 
attempt  a  second  battle,  but  led  his  army  back  to  Antioch. 
Thus  left  master  of  the  field,  Judas  assembled  the  people 
together,  and  telling  them  they  ought  to  go  up  to  Jerusalem 
to  purify  the  temple,  and  there  to  return  thanks  for  the  vic- 
tory God  had  given  them :  he  led  them  thither.  On  their 
arrival  they  found  the  temple  deserted,  the  gates  broken  down, 
and  grass  and  shrubs  growing  within  them.  Having  driven 
out  the  few  guards  who  were  left  in  possession,  they  proceeded 
forthwith  to  purify  the  temple  and  to  restore  the  sanctuary. 
They  repaired  the  gates  and  walls,  and  brought  in  new  vessels ; 
also  the  candlestick  and  the  table  for  shewbread.  By  the 
command  of  Judas  they  removed  the  altar  of  the  heathen, 
which  was  made  of  gold,  and  replaced  it  by  another  made 
entirely  of  stones  not  hewn,  and  upon  which  no  iron  tool  had 
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been  lifted.  TJpon  this  altar  they  ofiered  their  sacrifices.  The 
festiyities  upon  this  occa.8ion  lasted  eight  days,  and  so  grateful 
were  the  few  Jews  at  thus  unexpectedly  regaining  their  free- 
dom and  the  revival  of  their  ancient  customs  and  purity  of 
worship,  that  they  ccmtinued  to  celebrate  it  annually  in  com* 
memorafcion  thereof,  calling  it  "  The  Festival  of  Lights."  They 
rebuilt  the  walls  of  the  city,  repaired  the  towers,  and  placed 
guards  in  them.  They  also  fortified  Bethsura,  and  several 
other  places,  to  serve  as  citadels  in  the  event  of  any  future 
incursions  of  the  enemy.  But  all  these  things  are  related 
much  more  at  large  both  in  Josephus  and  in  the  Book  of  the 
Maccabees. 

Antiochas,  meanwhile,  having  crossed  Mount  Taurus  and 
entered  Armenia,  the  king  of  which  country  (Artaxias)  had 
rebelled  against  him,  he  gave  him  battle,  defeated  him,  and 
took  him  prisoner^  He  thence  marched  into  Persia,  in  order 
to  levy  the  tribute  that  was  due  to  him.  Whilst  thus  engaged, 
he  was  informed  that  one  of  the  cities  of  Persia,  called  Elymais, 
where  there  was  a  temple  dedicated  to  Diana,  was  supposed  to 
contain  great  riches,  and  he  resolved  to  proceed  thither  in  order 
to  gain  possession  of  them ;  but  the  inhabitants  of  the  city,  on 
hearing  of  his  approach,  took  up  arms  to  defend  their  property. 
They  not  only  defeated  Antiochus  and  drove  him  from  their  city, 
but  went  out  and  pursued  him,  so  that  he  lost  a  great  part  of 
his  army.  Antiochus  was  so  thunderstruck  at  this  repulse,  that 
he  retreated  to  Ecbatana.  Before  he  had  recovered  from  this 
defeat,  news  was  brought  him  of  the  ill-success  of  Lysias  and 
Nic^Qor  in  Judea,  and  that  the  Jews  had  retaken  their  temple, 
thrown  down  the  idolatrous  altars  and  the  idols  which  he  had 
set  up,  and  restored  their  ancient  form  of  worship.  This  intelli- 
gence, added^to  his  former  anxiety  and  mortification,  brought 
on  a  distemper,  from  which  he  never  recovered ;  and  though 
at  first  he  endeavoured  to  brave  it  out,  and  prepared  for  his 
journey  home,  breathing  impious  threatenings  and  imprecations 
against  the  Jews ;  yet,  finding  the  disease  increase  upon  him,  he 
at  length  acknowledged  it  was  the  hand  of  Qoi^  and  callisL% 
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his  friends  about  him,  he  told  them  that  this  calamhy  -was 
sent  as  a  judgment  upon  him  for  the  miseries  he  had  brought 
on  the  Jewish  nation,  and  for  having  plundered  their  temple 
and  contemned  their  God.  He  then  delivered  his  diadem  and 
signet  ring  to  Philip,  one  of  his  companions,  charging  him 
after  his  death  to  carry  them  to  his  son  Antiochus ;  at  the 
same  time  desiring  him  to  take  charge  of  his  education,  and 
to  preserve  the  kingdom  for  him.  He  was  about  forty  years 
of  age  when  he  died,  and  had  reigned  eleven  years.  His  body 
was  conveyed  to  Antioch  for  interment.  Antiochus  is  clearly 
pointed  out  in  the  prophecies  of  Daniel,  and  his 
four  expeditions  into  Egypt  accurately  foretold,  as 
well  as  his  cruelties  and  his  persecutions  of  the  Jews.  See 
Daniel,  chap.  xi.  to  the  end,  where  in  the  last  verse  he  is  de- 
ecribed  as  "  coming  to  his  end,  and  none  shall  help  him." 

We  return  now  to  Philip,  king  of  Macedon,  and  the  Achseans. 
We  have  seen  that  Philip,  at  the  commencement  of  his 
reign,  bad  been  distinguished  by  his  moderation  and  equity ; 
but,  as  in  too  many  other  instances,  success  and  uncon- 
trolled power,  together  with  the  .flattery  and  artifices  of  those 
who  never  fail  to  be  about  the  person  of  princes,  endeavouring 
for  the  furtherance  of  their  own  views  and  selfish  ends  to 
mislead  and  corrupt  them,  began  to  change  his  character.  We 
have  seen  how  from  jealousy,  and  the  dread  of  even  a  silent 
disapprobation  of  his  conduct,  he  had  caused  the  great  Aratus 
to  be  secretly  carried  of  by  a  slow  poison,  and  that  after  a  long 
series  of  success,  in  which  he  had  not  only  much  aggrandised 
the  kingdom  of  Macedonia,  his  own  dominions,  but,  in  conjunc- 
tion with  the  Achseans,  had  gained  many  victories  in  G-reece 
and  Asia  Minor.  Not  content  with  this,  he  entered  into  a 
league  with  Hannibal,  who  was  at  that  time  engaged  in  the 
second  Punic  war  against  the  Bomans,  and  had  at  first  some 
considerable  success,  which  so  elated  him  that  he  began  to 
fancy  himself  a  second  Alexander,  He  soon  found,  however, 
that  he  was  contending  with  a  power  too  strong  for  him.  That 
great  people  whose  ability  and  energies  seemed  to  riBe  witb 
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every  emergency,  and  increase  in  proportion  to  the  difficulties 
they  had  to  encounter,  though  they  were  not  only  closely 
engaged  in  a  defensive  war  with  Hannibal,  who  was  ravaging  all 
Italy,  but  were  threatened  with  an  invasion  from  Antiochus, 
king  of  Syria,  nevertheless  found  leisure  to  turn  their  arms 
against  him.  They  sent  the  praetor,  P.  Sulpicius,  to  attack  him, 
in  conjunction  with  the  iBtolians,  who  were  their  allies,  and 
with  whom  he  was  at  that  time  likewise  engaged  in  war,  and 
afber  a  fierce  battle  before  the  city  of  Elis,  near  Corinth,  they 
completely  defeated  him. 

Notwithstanding  this  defeat,  Philip  continued  to  wage 
successful  war  against  his  powerful  adversary  for  several  years, 
in  the  course  of  which  he  was  gradually  deserted  by  many  of 
his  allies,  and  even  the  AchsBans  declared  against  him,  and  joined 
themselves  to  the  Eomans.  From  this  time  the  fortunes  of 
Philip  began  to  decline,  and  he  never  again  attained  to  his 
former  height  of  power.  At  length  he  sustained  a  signal  defeat 
from  the  Eomans  under  the  consul  Quinctius  Flaminius,  in  a 
desperate  battle  fought  near  Cynocephalse,  a  town  of  Thessaly^ 
in  which  he  lost  13,000  men.  There  was  now  no  alternative 
but  submitting  to  such  terms  as  the  victors  chose  to  propose ; 
and,  after  much  negociation,  a  general  peace  was  concluded, 
in  which  it  was  stipulated  that  Philip  should  resign  all  claim 
upon  those  cities  of  Greece,  both  in  Europe  and  Asia  Minor, 
of  which  he  was  in  possession,  and  restore  them  to  their  liberties 
and  ancient  laws  and  government.  The  Bomans,  on  their  side^ 
engaging  to  resign  those  they  had  in  possession.  He  was  also 
to  deliver  up  into  the  hands  of  the  Eomans  part  of  his  fleets 
and  pay  them  besides  a  thousand  talents  in  money,  one  half 
down  at  the  time,  the  other  half  in  the  course  of  ten  years,  fifty 
talents  every  year  by  way  of  tribute;  and  he  was  to  send 
hostages  to  Eome,  as  security  for  the  fulfilment  of  these  con- 
ditions ;  the  principal  of  these  hostages  was  to  be  his  own  son, 
Demetrius. 

No  sooner  was  this  treaty  known,  than  it  spread  universal 
joy  throughout  all  G-reece.     It  was  about  tVy^  ^^m.^  i^^  *^c^ 
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celebration  of  the  Isthmian  Ghimes,  and  there  were  assembled 
at  Corinth  an  incredible  number  of  persons  from  difierent  partiy 
and  some  of  the  highest  rank ;  manj,  in  addition  to  witnessing 
the  games,  having  oome  with  an  expectation  of  hearing  the  result 
of  the  negotiations  which  were  ]cnown  to  be  th^i  pending,  and 
of  which  imperfect  rumours  began  to  reach  them.  In  the  midst 
of  the  games,  when  the  multitude  were  all  collected 
'in  the  Stadium,  a  herald  came  forward,  and  pro* 
elaimed  that  the  senate  and  people  of  Borne  declared  all  the 
cities  of  Greece,  particularising  them  b  j  their  several  names,  free 
and  independent,  ordaining  that  they  should  again  be  governed 
by  their  respective  laws  and  usages.  At  first,  the  spectatcnra 
gazed  upon  each  other  in  astonishment,  seeming  seareelj  able  to 
credit  what  thej  heard ;  but  upon  the  herald  being  requested 
to  repeat  what  he  had  said,  which  he  did  with  a  loud  voioe^  they 
suddenly  raised  such  a  shout  of  joy  and  acclamation  that  the  sea 
resounded  with  it  to  a  great  distance,  and  some  birds,  whidi 
happened  to  be  flying  at  that  instant  over  the  Stadium,  fell 
down  in  the  midst  of  the  assembly ;  owing,  as  was  supposed  by 
some  philosophers,  to  the  vacuum  occasioned  in  the  atmosphere 
from  the  sudden  and  violent  concussion  of  the  air. 

Philip,  thus  reduced  and  humbled,  was  of  necessity  compelled 
to  remain  inactive  or  at  peace  for  at  least  a  time,  but  his  rest- 
less spirit  chafed  under  the  restraint,  and  he  cherished  the  most 
deep  and  implacable  resentment  against  iike  Bomana,  as  the 
authors  of  his  misfortunes  and  degradation.  Complaints  weie 
constantly  being  carried  to  Borne  by  the  different  states 
and  cities  of  Greece,  particularly  those  more  immediately 
contiguous  to  Macedonia,  of  his  in&ingements  of  the  tieaty  as 
regarded  their  liberties,  and  of  his  injustice  and  oppressieB 
towards  them,  asserting  that  unless  a  speedy  remedy  weie 
applied  the  restoration  to  tiieir  liberties  would  be  rendeared 
ineffectual.  The  senate  at  length  nominated  three  eom^ 
missioners  to  proceed  into  Greece,  and  take  cognizanoe  of 
the  aff&ir  on  the  spot.  On  their  arrival  in  Thessaly,  they 
convened  an  assembly  to  ir\)\<^  ^i)lx<^  ^co^^^^^adAiA  from  the 
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different  states  repaired,  on  one  side,  and  Philip  on  tbe 
other.  The  ambassadors  having*  been  heard  in  accusation, 
Philip  replied  in  a  rerj  haughty  and  imperious  manner, 
assuming  the  air  of  an  aecuser  rather  than  the  accused. 
He  not  only  inreighed  against  the  ambassadors,  but  even 
against  the  Eomans  themselves  ;  charging  them  with  injustice 
and  ingratitude,  that  they  seemed  entirely  to  have  over-» 
looked  or  forgotten  the  services  he  had  at  some  former  timea 
rendered  them,  and  his  having  out  of  pure  regard  to  their 
interests  reused  the  splendid  offers  of  Antioohus  king  of 
Syria,  who  would  have  given  him,  not  only  a  number  of  oitiei^ 
but  3000  talents  and  fifty  ships  of  war,  if  he  would  c<m- 
clude  an  alliance  with  him ; — that  notwithstanding  this,  the 
Bomans,  so  far  from  rendering  him  any  compensation  for  his 
services,  had  actually  dispossessed  him  of  what  he  considered 
a  part  of  his  lawful  dominions,  besides  exacting  a  heavy  fine ; 
and  he  had,  moreover,  the  mortification  of  seeing  others  on 
all  occasions  preferred  to  himself :  especially  Eumenes  king  of 
Pergamus  (of  whom  Philip  appears  to  have  entertained  a 
particular  jealousy).  The  commissioners  were  somewhat  at  a 
loss  to  know  what  reply  to  make  to  this  harangue,  which  con* 
tained  at  least  a  colour  of  justice ;  and,  leaving  the  matter  preity 
much  as  they  found  it,  returned  to  Bome  and  reported  to  the 
senate  what  they  had  done  in  Greece.  Philip  finding  but  little 
attention  paid  to  his  remonstrances,  and  that  his  dominions 
were  being  gradually  contracted  on  every  side,  became  more 
and  more  incensed  against  the  Bomans.  He  was  particularly 
enraged  to  find  himself  compelled  to  withdraw  his  garrison  from 
the  city  of  Maronea  in  Thrace,  which,  in  defiance  of  the  treaty 
made  at  the  conclusion  of  tbe  peace,  he  had  still  continued 
there,  and  resolved  to  vent  his  ftofry  upon  the  inhabitants,  who 
had  been  amongst  the  loudest  in  their  complaints  of  the  injustice 
and  oppression  which  his  soldiers  exercised  toward  them. 
At  his  instigation  a  body  of  Thracians  entered  the  city  in 
the  dead  of  the  night,  and  fell  open  the  defenceless  citi<- 
zens,  many  of  whom  they  put  to  the  awoid.     ^^^sv^gci  ^^^c^ss^ 
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affected  to   denj  all  participation  in    this    transaction,   an4 
hoped  he  had  so  managed  as  to  escape  suspicion,  it  was  well 
known  to  have  been  done  bj  his  contrivance ;  and,  finding  he 
was  likelj  to  be  called  to  a  severe  account  bj  the  senate,  he 
resolved  to  send  his  son  Demetrius  to  £ome,  on  his  behalf. 
Demetrius  had  formerly  passed  several  years  in  that  city, 
whither  he  had  been  sent,  as  has  been  related,  hostage  for 
the  payment  of  the  tribute-money,  and  was  held  in  great  esteem 
there.    He  acquitted  himself  so  well,  that  the  senate,  out  of 
regard  to  him,  passed  over  much  in  his  father's  conduct  that 
had  been  amiss ;  and  on  his  assuring  them  that  in  future  his 
father  would  endeavour  to  conduct  himself  so  as  not  to  give 
them  cause  of  complaint,  they  allowed  him  to  return,  desiring 
him  to  tell  Philip  that  he  could  not  have  acted  more  wisely,  or  in 
a  manner  more  agreeable  to  them,  than  by  sending  his  son  Deme- 
trius to  defend  his  conduct, — ^that  for  his  sake  they  were  willing 
to  pass  over  or  forget  a  great  many  things,  and  that  for  the 
fiiture  they  relied  on  the  promises  which  he  gave.    Demetrius, 
on  his  return  to  Macedon,  met  with  a  very  favourable  reception, 
and  became  extremely  popular  with  the  people  generally,  who 
had  greatly  dreaded  the  consequence  of  a  rupture  with  the 
Eomans ;  but  this  excited  the  envy  and  jealousy  of  his  elder 
brother  Perseus,  who  began  to  fear,  from  the  high  credit  in 
which  he  stood,  not  only  at  home,  but  also  with  the  Itoman 
senate,  that  they  would,  in  the  event  of  his  father's  death,  place 
him  on  the  throne. 

Demetrius  had  another  advantage  over  his  brother  in  the 
person  and  character  of  his  mother,  who  was  Philip's  lawful 
wife ;  whereas  Perseus  was  the  son  of  a  woman  of  low  extrac- 
tion, and  to  whom  he  had  never  been  legally  married :  indeed, 
Philip  himself  saw  not  without  uneasiness  the  rising  influence 
of  his  youngest  son,  who  held  almost  a  second  court  before  his 
eyes,  not  only  in  the  concourse  of  the  Macedonians  who 
crowded  about  him,  but  also  of  distinguished  foreigners ;  more 
particularly  the  Eoman  ambassadors,  who  treated  him  with 
ereiy  mark  of  deference  aaiT^«^^cfc.   The  conduct  and  bearing 
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of  the  young  prince  also,  was  not  exactly  calculated  to  allay  this 
feeling :  he  carried  himself  with  a  certain  air  of  haughtiness 
which  he  had  acquired  at  Eome ;  and  seemed  to  pride  himself 
on  the  respect  and  distinction  with  which  the  senate  had 
honoured  him.     Perseus  took  every  opportunity  of  increasing 
the  suspicions  his  father  began  to  entertain.    Having  insinuated 
himself  into  the  confidence  of  some  of  Philip's  courtiers,  and 
gained  them^'over  to  his  views,  he  concerted  with  them  a  plan 
for  still  farther  undermining  his  brother  in  their  father's 
affections,  and  rendering  him  an  object,  not  only  of  suspicion, 
but  of  disgust.    They  contrived  on  all  occasions  when  Deme- 
trius was  present  to  make  the  conversation  turn  upon  the 
Eomans,  for  whose  manners  and  customs  they  affected  to  ex- 
press the  greatest  contempt,  not  sparing  even  those  whose 
characters  were  justly  held  in  the  highest  estimation.     Deme- 
trius, who  was  naturally  of  a  femk  and  open  disposition,  and 
did  not  perceive  the  tendency  of  all  this,  never  failed  to  take 
fire  on  these  occasions,  and  to  defend  the  Bomans  with  the 
utmost  zeal  and  ardour.     The  ground  being  thus  prepared,  it 
became  very  easy  to  inspire  Philip,  whose  hatred  and  detestation 
of  the    Eomans    increased    daily,    with  a    notion    that    his 
youngest  son,  encouraged  by  their  countenance  and  support, 
was  meditating  an  attack  upon  the  crown,  and  that  to  effect 
this  he  was  secretly  plotting  against  the  life  of  his   elder 
brother,  with  a  view  of  removing  him  from  the  succession. 
An  opportunity  soon  occurred  for  commencing  the  meditated 
attack  upon  Demetrius.     On  the  occasion  of  an  annual  festival, , 
when  it  was  customary  to  review  the  army  and  march  the  soldiers 
in  religious  procession,  with  great  pomp  and  ceremony,  the  king 
himself,  with  the  princes  his  children,  and  all  his  courtiers  and 
household,  joining  in   the   procession,  at  the  head  of  which 
the  arms  that  had  been  used  by  the  ancient  kings  of  Macedon 
were  carried  in  battle  array.      Philip  walked  between   his 
two  sons — Perseus,  who  was  thirty  years  of  age,  on  his  right 
hand,  and  Demetrius,  five  years  younger,  on  his  left — immediately 
behind  this  imposing  array,  followed   by  his  g;aAsd&  «dA.^^ 
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rojal  household;  an  innumerable  muliitude  of  the  Mace- 
donian people  closing  the  procession.  On  these  occanoQa,  aftw 
the  sacrifices  and  religious  ceremonies  were  over, — one  part  of 
which  consisted  in  the  whole  army  passing  between  the  bodj  of 
the  yic^im,  which  for  this  purpose  was  divided  in  two  equal 
parts,  cut  lengthwise  and  laid  on  each  side  of  the  road, — it  was 
usual  to  hare  a  sort  of  mock  battle  with  the  troops,  who 
were  divided  into  two  bodies  for  that  purpose.  On  the 
present  occasion  Perseus  commanded  one  of  the  oontendmg 
parties,  and  Demetrius  the  other.  It  so  happened  that  the  one 
eommanded  by  Demetrius  gained  the  advantage ;  which  gave 
great  umbrage  to  Perseus,  and  augmented  his  ill-feeling  towards 
his  brother.  Both  princes  gave  a  grand  entertainment  in 
the  evening  to  their  respective  parties.  Demetrius  sent  to 
invite  his  brother  to  his  banquet,  but  he  refused  to  come,  and 
sent  a  spy  to  observe  all  that  transpired,  that  he  might  turn 
it  to  his  own  advantage.  But,  this  spy  having  been  discovefei 
by  some  of  the  company,  they  turned  him  somewhat  ruddyi 
and  with  little  ceremony,  out  of  the  hall.  Demetrius,  who 
knew  nothing  of  this,  proposed,  at  the  close  of  the  entertain* 
ment,  that,  since  his  brother  would  not  come  to  him,  he 
should  conclude  the  day  by  paying  a  visit  to  his  brother,  to 
show  that  he  entertained  no  other  feelings  towards  him  than 
those  of  goodwill.  All  the  guests  joined  in  the  proposition, 
except  those  who  had  been  concerned  in  the  affair  of  the  spy, 
and  who,  dreading  revenge  on  that  account,  objected  to 
going;  but  as  Demetrius  insisted  on  their  accompanying 
them,  they  concealed  swords  under  their  cloaks  to  defend 
themselves  if  there  should  be  occasion.  Some  one  in  the 
interest  of  Perseus  ran  on  before,  telling  him  that  Demetrius 
was  coming  to  his  house  with  armed  men  in  his  train.  Upon 
this,  Perseus  ordered  the  doors  to  be  locked  and  barricaded. 
Demetrius,  who  was  ignorant  of  the  affair  of  the  spy,  and,  more, 
over,  under  the  influence  of  wine,  complained  loudly  of  this 
treatment,  and  returned  in  disgust. 
The  next  day  Peraena  a5^ftw^^\i^^cyc^\v\%f«»ther  with  a  silent, 
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dejected  air;  and,  on  Philip's  inquiringthe  cause,  made  an  ex- 
aggerated statement  of  the  previous  night's  proceedings :  re- 
presenting his  brother  as  having  come  to  his  house  at  midnight 
with  armed  men,  wifch  the  intent  to  assassinate  him ;  and  that  he 
only  saved  his  life  by  ordering  the  doors  to  be  kept  fastened  and 
preventing  his  entrance.  Philip  was  horror-struck  at  this  recital, 
of  which  he  never  once  doubted  the  truth.  He  sent  for  his 
two  most  particular  friends,  Lysimachus  and  Onomastes,  both 
men  advanced  in  years,  and  after  lamenting  to  them  his  unhappy 
situation,  and  the  sad  dissensions  of  his  sons,  between  whom 
he  felt  himself  compelled  to  sit  as  judge,  he  summoned  them 
to  appear  before  him.  Perseus  began,  and  in  a  long  and 
artful  harangue,  prepared  for  the  occasion,  in  which  he  reiter- 
ated the  charge  of  assassination,  and  evil  designs  intended 
against  him  by  his  brother,  he  contrived  to  represent  him  as 
the  spy  and  confidante  of  the  Eomans,  for  whom  he  felt  a  much 
stronger  interest  than  for  his  native  country :  and  that,  encou- 
raged by  their  favour  and  protection,  he  was  secretly  meditating 
designs  upon  the  throne;  to  effect  which  he  was  watching 
every  opportunity  for  removing  him  out  of  the  way,  as  the 
principal  obstacle  to  his  designs :  which,  once  effected,  he  would 
have  nothing  further  to  fear;  as  their  father  being  in  years, 
and  without  support,  would  have  neither  the  courage  nor  the 
power  to  revenge  his  son's  death. 

Demetrius  was  much  surprised  at  this  harangue  of  his 
brother.  He  stood  for  some  time  silent  and  overwhelmed 
with  sorrow.  At  length,  finding  he  was  expected  to  make 
his  defence,  he  endeavoured  to  control  his  feelings,  and  in 
a  pathetic  address  to  his  father,  intermingled  with  sighs 
and  tears,  after  representing  the  difficulty  in  which  he  found 
himself,  and  the  disadvantage  in  which  he  was  placed  in  being 
dragged  on  a  sudden,  after  a  party  of  pleasure,  to  answer  not 
only  a  charge  of  fratricide,  but  even  designs  on  the  throne  and 
kingdom,  he  proceeded  to  show  the  improbability  of  the  whole 
statement;  arguing  that  if  he  really  had  designs  on  his  brother's 
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life,  it  was  not  probable  that  he  would  haye  gone  to  work  in 

such  an  open  and  public  manner,  in  which  it  would  have  been 

impossible  to  escape  detection,  and  expose  himself,  not  onlj  to 

the  just  resentment  and  indignation  of  his  father,  but  also  to 

the  detestation  and  abhorrence  of  the  whole  world.  **  No,"  said 

he,  indignantly ;  "had  I  really  entertained  such  a  design,  I  should 

have  employed  emissaries  and  secret  means  to  have  diverted 

suspicion  from  myself.   Investigate,  Eoyal  Sir,  I  conjure  you,  all 

the  particulars  of  fchis  nocturnal  fiction,  and  observe  with  what 

insidious  art  my  brother  has  blended  and  confounded  it  with 

every  other  circumstance  of  my  life,  with  the  double  view  of 

exciting  suspicion  of  my  conduct  in  general,  and  to  support  his 

accusation  of  my  harbouring  criminalviews  and  pretensions."  He 

then  related  the  events  of  the  previous  evening,  particularly  the 

circumstance  of  the  spy,  with  which  he  had  by  this  time  become 

acquainted,  and  which  was  the  real  cause  of  some  of  the  party 

carrying  arms,  as  Perseus  must  have  been  aware,  had  the  facts 

been  faithfully  related  to  him.    He  concluded  by  accounting  for 

and  justifying  his  attachment  for  Eome  and  the  Eomans,  from  his 

long  residence  amongst  them,  and  the  confidence  and  marks  of 

respect  and  esteem  he  had  always  received  from  that  people; 

conjuring  his  father  not  to  suffer  the  insinuations  of  envy  and 

calumny  to  have  weight  in  his  mind  to  the  prejudice  of  bis 

innocent  son,  who  had  always  conducted  himself  towards  him 

in  the  most  dutiful  manner,  and  who,  not  only  when  an  hostage 

or  an  ambassador  at  Eome,  but  on  all  other  occasions,  had 

endeavoured  to  act  for  the  advantage  and  benefit  both  of  his 

father  and  his  country. 

When  Demetrius  had  ended,  Philip  ordered  both  his  sons  to 
withdraw  for  a  time,  and  then,  after  consulting  with  his  friends, 
recalled  them,  and  told  them  he  should  not  pronounce  judgment 
in  this  affair  from  a  few  transient  speeches,  but  from  the 
inquiry  he  should  make  into  their  conduct  and  behaviour  in 
general.  From  this  Demetrius  perceived  that,  though  he 
might  have  cleared  himself  from  the  charge  of  an  attack  upon 
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his  brother's  life,  he  was  still  an  object  of  suspicion,  on  account 
of  his  friendship  for  the  Eomans ;  and  he  resolved  from  that 
time  to  be  very  guarded  and  watchful  in  all  his  words  and 
actions.  He  carefully  aroided  speaking  of  the  Bomans,  or 
holding  correspondence  with  them  even  bj  letter,  lest  it  might 
be  turned  against  him.  Had  he  taken  these  precautions 
sooner,  all  this  might  have  been  spared ;  but,  being  naturallj  of 
a  frank  and  sincere  disposition,  he  judged  of  others  by  himself^ 
and  thus  laid  himself  open  to  the  machinations  of  artifice  and 
intrigue.  Demetrius  was  unable  to  regain  the  confidence  of  his 
father,  and,  finding  himself  still  an  object  of  suspicion,  he  took 
the  unwise  resolution  of  flying  to  the  Somans.  He  communi- 
cated his  intentions  to  Didas,  governor  of  Poeonia,  through 
which  province  it  was  necessary  to  pass  in  order  to  go  to  Borne. 
This  Didas  was  a  creature  of  Perseus,  who  had  artfully  insinu- 
ated himself  into  the  confidence  of  the  young  prince  with  a  view 
of  discovering  his  secrets.  He  made  Perseus  acquainted  with 
the  intentions  of  his  brother,  who  immediately  sent  intelligence 
of  them  to  Philip  :  he  also  contrived  a  forged  letter,  which  he 
caused  to  be  sent  to  his  father,  pretending  that  it  came  from  the 
Soman  consul,  which  fully  confirmed  all  Philip's  former  suspi- 
cions. He  caused  the  bosom  friend  of  Demetrius  to  be  seized 
and  put  to  the  torture.  He  afterwards  died  upon  the  rack; 
but  without  making  any  disclosure.  Philip  was  filled  with 
melancholy  and  distrust  at  this  last  attempt,  as  he  considered,  of 
his  youngest  son,  and  he  resolved  to  put  him  to  death ;  but  not 
daring  to  do  this  openly,  on  account  of  the  general  estimation 
in  which  he  was  held,  he  commissioned  Didas  to  make  away 
with  him  secretly.  Didas,  of  whose  treachery  Demetrius  had 
not  any  suspicion,  invited  him  into  Poeonia,  and  mixed  poison  in 
his  cup  at  a  banquet.  Demetrius  had  no  sooner  drank  the  deadly 
draught  than  he  perceived  the  nature  of  it,  and  being  soon  after-- 
wards  seized  with  violent  spasms,  witlidrew  to  his  apartment,  com- 
plaining bitterly  of  his  father's  cruelty,  and  loudly  charging  his 
'jbrother  with  the  impiety  of  fratricide,  and  Didas  with  treachery. 
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His  pains  increasing,  two  of  his  attendants  threw  blanketo 

over  his  head,  and  thus  terminated  bis  Bufferings. 
▲  M  3822. 

Philip  never  knew  happiness  after  this  cruel  and  un- 
natural murder  of  his  son.  He  became  a  prej  to  grief  and  re- 
morse ;  constantly  deploring  his  son's  death,  and  reproaching 
himself  for  his  cruelty.  It  was  not  long  before  the  whole  plot 
was  discovered ;  first  by  the  Eoman  consul  denying  all  knowledge 
of  the  letter,  and  thus  proving  it  a  forgery ;  and  afterwards  by 
some  of  those  concerned  making  a  full  confession.  He  felt  him- 
self unable,  however,  to  seize  Perseus,  or  bring  him  to  punish- 
ment; and  so  sensible  indeed  was  that  prince  of  this,  that  he  did 
not  think  it  necessary  even  to  withdraw  himself,  but  -merdy 
took  the  precaution  of  keeping  out  of  his  father's  sight,  that  lie 
might  not  aggravate  his  resentment.  But  Philip  was  determined, 
if  possible,  to  prevent  his  enjoying  with  impunity  the  froiti 
of  his  inhuman  guilt.  With  this  view  he  resolved  to  alter  the 
succession,  and  bestow  the  crown  on  a  kinsman  of  his,  named 
Antigonus,  the  nephew  of  his  former  guardian,  who  had  been 
sumamed  Doson,  from  his  unfaithfulness  to  his  promises.  For 
this  purpose  he  accompanied  him  through  the  principal  cities 
of  Macedon,  recommending  him  to  all  the  noblemen  and  persons 
of  distinction ;  but  he  did  not  live  long  enough  to  complete  his 
design ;  for  whilst  out  on  the  journey  he  was  taken  dangerously 
ill,  his  physicians  declarrag  that  his  malady  proceeded  more 
from  his  mind  than  his  body.  Grief  prevented  his  sleeping; 
and  he  frequently  fancied  he  saw  in  the  middle  of  the  night 

the  ghost  of  Demetrius  reproaching  him  with  his 
^'^'  '  death.  He  expired,  bewailing  the  death  of  one 
son,  and  breathing  imprecations  against  the  other. 

Philip  at  the  time  of  hi*  death  was  meditating  war  against 
the  Eomans.  He  had  cherished  the  deepest  resentment  and 
aversion  for  that  people  ever  since  his  defeat  by  Quinctius 
Plaminius  at  Scotus,  and  the  humiliating  peace  he  had  been 
obliged  to  accept  at  their  hands.  Indeed,  what  mainly  contributed 
to  estrange  his  affection  from  his  youngest  son,  and  create  the 
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jealousj  and  suspicion  he  felt  towards  him,  was  the  credit  he  stood 
in  with,  and  the  warm  attachment  and  rererence  he  always  mani- 
fested for  them.  Fully  sensible,  however,  that  he  was  at  present 
far  from  being  in  a  situation  again  to  encounter  them,  he  made 
his  preparations  with  the  greatest  caution  and  secrecy ;  and,  to 
remove  all  suspicion  of  his  designs,  he  si^ered  the  principal  towna 
on  the  sea-coast  to  go  to  decay,  obliging  the  inhabitants  with; 
their  families  to  leave  them  and  settle  in  the  more  northern  and 
inland  parts  of  Macedon.  These  proceedings  occasioned  great 
discontent  throughout  the  different  provinces,  and,  indeed, 
formed  part  of  the  charges  and  complaints  made  against  him. 
Philip,  however,  instead  of  being  deterred  thereby,  became 
more  cruel  and  suspicious :  he  caused  several  persons  to  be  put 
to  death  whom  he  suspected  of  favouring  the  Bomans,  and 
took  their  children  and  placed  them  under  strong  guards, 
intending  to  have  them  destroyed,  one  after  another,  for  his* 
greater  security.  The  fate  of  one  of  the  most  powerful  and 
illustrious  families  in  Thessaly  is  recorded  by  historians  as 
pre-eminent  amongst  the  rest — ^that  of  Herodicus,  whom  Philip 
had  caused  to  be  put  to  death,  together  with  his  two  sons-in-law, 
amongst  the  earliest  of  his  victims.  The  two  daughters  of 
Herodicus,  Archo  and  Theoxena>  were  thus  left  vndows,  each 
with  one  son.  After  some  time  Archo  was  married  to  a  nobleman 
named  Poris,  by  whom  she  had  several  children ;  but,  she  herself 
dying  whilst  they  were  quite  young,  her  sister  Theoxena  also 
became  the  wife  of  Poris,  that  she  might  take  charge  of  her  sister's 
children,  whom  she  brought  up  and  educated  with  the  same  care 
and  tenderness  as  her  own  son.  When  she  perceived  the  cruel 
design  of  Philip  to  destroy  the  children  of  those  who  were 
obnoxious  to  him,  and  that  these  were  singled  out  amongst  the 
rest,  she  formed  the  desperate  resolution  of  putting  them  to 
death  herself,  rather  than  suffer  them  to  fall  into  his  hands;, 
but  Poris,  to  whom  she  communicated  her  iatentions,  wae* 
horror-struck  at  the  design,  and  told  her  he  would  convey  them 
all  to  Athens,  where  he  had  some&iends  with  whom  they  might: 
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take  shelter,  and  on  whoee  fidelity  tbey^  eould  relj.    For  ilda 
porpote  he  prepared  a  gallej,  on  board  of  wluch  ihej*  all  embaiked 
at  midnight ;  bat  a  eontrarj  wind  presented  their  adTanciD^ 
and  drore  them  baek  on  the  eoaat.     At  daybreak  tiiej  wete 
discovered  bj  the  king's  offioers,  who  dispatched    an  aimed 
sloop  with  strict  orders  not  to  return  without  the  gallej.   Poiis 
and  the  others  on  board  used  eveij  effort  to  make  head  against 
them,  but  in  rain.    At  length,  Theoxena  peroeiviiig  the  aloc^ 
close  upon  them,  presented  her  children  with  the  poiaon  and 
daggers  she  had  brought  with  her  in  case  of  surprise,  and  exhorted 
them  to  free  themselves  from  the  king's  power  and  croeltj. 
**  Go,  my  children,"  said  she,  "  and  choose  that  death  which  ahaU 
be  most  grateful  to  you :  either  take  these  poniards,  or,  if  you 
have  not  resolution  for  that,  drink  the  poison."    They  every  one 
obeyed    her  fatal   commands,  and   either  drank   the    deadly 
draught,  or  plunged  the  dagger  in  their  bosoms.      Theoxena 
then,  giving  her  husband  a  parting  embrace,  leaped  with  him 
into  the  sea ;  so  that  when  Philip's  officers  came  on  board  the 
galley,  they  found  it  deserted.    This  horrid  event  occurred  about 
the  same  time  as  the  death  of  Demetrius,  and  while  Philip's 
mind  was  in  a  state  of  great  excitement  in  consequence  of 
his  distrust  of  his  son  and  jealousy  of  the  Eomans.     It  had 
the  ofTcet  of  inflaming  the  minds  of  his  subjects   still  more 
against  him,  and  of  increasing  their  detestation  and  disgust. 
The    sudden   death  of  Philip  before   his   designs  for  placing 
Antigonus  on  the  throne  were  matured,  frustrated  his  views 
with  regard  to  that  event ;  for  no  sooner  was  Perseus  informed 
of  his  father's  death,  than  he  instantly  repaired  to  the  palace 
and  took  possession  of  the  crown.    By  these  prompt  measures 
he  prevented  any  steps  being  taken  against  him;  and,  to  assure 
himself  more  fully  of  the  succession,   he  very  soon  caused 
Antigonus    to    be    put  to  death.      Perseus   reigned    eleven 
years,  during  the  greater  part  of  which  time  he  was  engaged 
in  war  with  the  Bomans.     He  was  infamous  for  his  crimes 
and  cruelties.    The  long  season  of  tranquillity  which  Macedonia 
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had  enjoyed,  since  Philip  had  concluded  his  treaty  of  peace 
with  the  Bomans,  a  period  of  more  than  twenty  years,  had 
much    improved    the    resources  of   that    country.     It    also 
abounded  with  active  young  men,  capable  of  bearing  arms,  full 
of  ardour,  and  anxious  to  engage  in  any  bold  and  warlike 
enterprise.    So  that  Perseus  took  the  field  under  every  possible 
advantage.     Indeed,  on  his  first  encounter  with  the  Bomans  he 
was  successful,  and  gained  such  a  complete  victory  over  them, 
that  he  not  only  inspired  his  own  troops  with  confidence  and 
hope,  but  even  considerably  depressed  the  !Romans  themselves, 
who  not  expecting  such  a  vigorous  attack  from  an  enemy  whom 
they  despised,  did  not  anticipate  such  a  result.  Perseus  was  much 
elated  with  his  success,  but  when  the  first  transports  had  a  little 
subsided,  and  he  came  coolly  to  refiect  on  his  own  situation 
and  the  Homans'  power,  he  seemed  willing  to  listen  to  the 
most  experienced  of  his  councillors,  who  advised  him  not  to  lose 
the  present  favourable  opportunity  of  concluding  an  advan- 
tageous and  honourable  peace.     Perseus,  though  in  his  heart 
reluctant  thus  to  stop,  as  it  were,  at  the  commencement  of 
his  career,  and  to  abandon  the  advantages  he  had  so  signally 
obtained,  yet,  finding  the  majority  of  his  friends  and  courtiers 
of  the  same  opinion,  he  yielded,  and  sent  an  embassy  to  the 
consul  to  negotiate  for  peace.     He  offered  to  pay  the  same 
tribute  as  his  father  had  done,  and  also  to  give  up  the  possession 
of  such  cities  and  territories  as  had  been  abandoned  by  him. 
The  consul  gave  them  audience  in  a  numerous  assembly,  and 
when  they  had  withdrawn,  deliberated  on  the  answer  that  should 
be  returned,  with  that  firmness  and  constancy  which  was  a 
striking  trait  in  the  Boman  character, — ^neither  too  much  elated 
in  prosperity,  nor  cast  down  by  adversity.     They  replied  that  if 
the  king  was  sincere  in  his  desires  for  peace,  he  must  submit 
himself  and  his  kingdom  to  the  discretion  of  the  senate. 
When  this  answer  was  returned  to  Perseus,  he  refused  to 
submit  to  such  humiliating  conditions,  which  he  thought  could 
but  have  been  proffered  had  he  been  conquered.    He  therefore 
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gave  up  all  ideas  of  peace,  and,  returning  to  bis  camp,  began  to 
make  preparations  for  the  renewal  of  hostSities.  It  was  now 
drawing  towards  the  end  of  the  season,  so  that  little  more  of 
importance  was  effected  on  either  side.  Perseus  took  adTantagef 
of  the  winter  season  to  strengthen  and  reinforce  such  of  the 
cities  and  provinces  dependent  on  Macedonia  as  he  had  reascm 
to  fear  might  take  advantage  of  his  being  engaged  irith  thd 
Eomans  to  revolt  against  him. 

The  following  year,  Quintus  Marcius,  who  had  been  elected 
consul,  advanced  into  Macedonia,  it  being  deemed  advisable  to 
attack  Perseus  in  his  own  dominions.  The  king  of  Maeedon, 
when  apprised  of  the  approach  of  the  Soman  consul,  posted  a 
considerable  body  of  troops  at  the  two  passes  where  he  expected 
an  attempt  would  be  made  to  enter  his  territories,  and  eo." 
camped  himself,  with  the  remainder  of  the  army,  near  Dium. 
Marcius,  on  his  side,  having  neared  a  narrow  defile,  was  vigor- 
ously attacked  by  the  troops  whom  the  king  had  posted  there. 
Marcius  had  great  difficulties  to  surmount :  his  soldiers  were 
pent  up  in  a  narrow,  steep,  and  almost  impracticable  defile; 
and  had  Perseus  followed  up  the  advantage,  and  marched 
himself  with  timely  assistance  from  Dium,  which  was  at  no 
great  distance,  there  is  no  doubt  that  he  would  have  compelled 
him  to  retreat :  and  it  is  difficult  to  account  for  his  supineness 
on  the  occasion.  By  neglecting  to  do  so  he  gave  the  Itomans 
time  to  surmount  the  difficulties  of  the  way.  Having  gained  an 
eminence,  from  which  the  main  camp  of  Perseus  and  all  the 
rich  country  round  about  Dium  could  be  discerned,  the 
soldiers,  animated  by  the  sight  of  these  fertile  lands,  from 
which  they  hoped  to  enrich  themselves,  were  inspired  with 
fresh  vigour,  and  at  incredible  pains  transported  themselves 
and  their  luggage  down  the  opposite  sides  of  the  steep  declivity, 
clearing  away  the  snow  which  obstructed  their  passage, 
and  forming  temporary  bridges,  or  rafts,  for  the  elephants 
to  pass  along.  By  this  means  they  at  length  succeeded  in 
passing  the  defile,  and  reaching  an  open  plain.     But,  even 
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though  thej  had  succeeded  thus  far,  if  Perseus  had  only  acted 
with  common  prudence,  he  might  yet  have  prevented  their  further 
progress.  The  Boman  army  could  only  proceed  through  the 
Yalley  of  Temp^,  which  was  bordered  on  each  side  by  BZtA 
immense  precipices  that  the  eye  was  almost  dazzled  in  beholdiag 
them,  and  the  entrance  to  which  was  so  narrow  that  a  few  able 
men  could  easily  have  defended  it ;  or  open  themselves  a  passage 
through  their  enemies  to  Dium,  to  effect  which  they  must 
have  passed  a  very  narrow  defile  at  the  foot  of  Mount 
Olympus,  where  it  would  have  been  very  easy  to  have  stopped 
them  short.  But  so  infatuated  was  he,  that  he  no  sooner  heard 
of  the  approach  of  the  enemy  than,  being  seized  with  the  most 
puerile  alarm,  he  not  only  fled  himself,  but  even  recalled  the 
officers  that  he  had  stationed  at  the  different  passes,  thus  leav- 
ing them  entirely  open  and  unguarded.  He  was  taking  the 
bath  when  the  news  first  reached  him,  and,  losing  all  presence 
of  mind,  after  giving  orders  that  all  his  treasures,  which  were 
laid  up  at  Pelta,  should  be  thrown  into  the  sea,  and  his  galleys 
burned,  to  prevent  their  falling  into  the  hands  of  the  Eomans, 
he  fled  himself  to  Pydna,  lamenting  that  he  should  thus  be 
conquered  without  even  fighting. 

It  is  difficult  to  account  for  this  conduct  of  Perseus. 
Had  he  only  acted  with  common  sense,  and  availed  himself 
of  the  advantages  he  had  at  his  command,  he  might  at 
any  rate  have  checked  for  a  considerable  time  the  progress 
of  the  Eomans — if  not  eventually  have  obliged  them  to 
retreat. 

Marcius,  on  his  side,  was  aware  of  the  advantage  which 
the  timidity  and  oversight  of  Perseus  gave  him,  and  prepared 
to  avail  himself  of  it.  He  hastened  to  secure  the  passes  which 
Perseus  had  abandoned,  and  finding  the  way  open  and  un* 
guarded,  he  marched  at  once  to  Dium,  and,  took  possession  of 
that  city.  He  continued  his  march  further  into  the  country, 
but  soon  began  to  experience  a  scarcity  of  provisions,  the  greater 
part  of  which  had  been  consumed  or  carried  away  by  the 
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troops  of  Perseus.  He  therefore  returned  to  Diom,  but  was 
soon  obliged  to  quit  that  citj  also ;  and  subsequentlj  en- 
camped near  Fhila,  where  provisions  were  more  abundant. 
Perseus  upon  this  began  to  recover  from  his  fright  and  to 
acquire  a  little  courage.  He  returned  again  to  Dium  after  the 
consul  had  quitted  it ;  and  here,  feeling  himself  once  more  in 
security,  he  felt  regret  at  his  precipitancy  in  having  ordered 
his  treasures  to  be  thrown  into  the  sea,  and  his  vessels  to  be 
burned.  One  of  his  officers,  named  Andronicus,  to  whom  he  had 
given  a  commission  to  bum  the  ships,  had  delayed  executing  it, 
thinking  it  probable  the  king  might  afterwards  regret  it.  Bat 
Nicias,  the  other  officer,  less  on  his  guard,  had  obeyed  his 
orders  with  regard  to  throwing  his  treasures  into  the  sea. 
Perseus,  however,  employed  expert  divers,  who  soon  recovered 
the  greater  part  of  them ;  but  the  treacherous  king  rewarded 
their  services  by  causing  them  all  to  be  secretly  put  to  death, 
as  well  as  Andronicus  and  Nicias,  that  he  might  have  no 
witnesses  of  the  cowardice  and  abject  fear  to  which  he  had 
given  way.  But  his  cruelty  and  perfidy  defeated  itself,  for 
it  perpetuated  still  more  in  men's  minds  their  sense  of  his 
disgrace. 

While  Marcius  was  encamped  in  Macedonia,  he  received 
an  embassy  from  the  Achaeans,  of  which  Polybius,  the  cele- 
brated historian,  was  one.  The  Achaeans  had  lately  become 
suspicious  to  the  Boman  people,  in  consequence  of  some 
reports  which  had  reached  Bome  that  they  were  secretly 
taking  part  with  their  enemies.  They  thought  this  a  good 
opportunity  to  clear  themselves,  and  having  passed  a  decree 
offering  to  join  them  with  their  forces,  and  to  share  in  the 
dangers  and  labour  of  the  war,  Polybius  and  his  colleagues 
repaired  to  the  camp  of  Marcius,  and  presented  him  with 
it.  Marcius  received  them  very  courteously,  and  thanked 
them  for  their  goodwill,  but  informed  them  that  at  present 
the  Bomans  did  not  stand  in  need  of  the  assistance  of  their 
allies.  The  ambassadors  then  returned  into  Achaia,  with  the  ex- 
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ceptioa  of  Folybius,  who  continued  for  some  time  in  the 
Boman  camp,  most  probably  gleaning  materials  for  his  future 
history. 

Marcius  does  not  appear  to  have  followed  up  his  advantages 
oyer  the  Macedonians.  The  war  had  now  lingered  on  for 
nearly  three  years,  and  the  Boman  people  began  to  feel  dis- 
satisfied that  nothing  more  decisive  had  yet  been  effected.  As  ' 
the  time  for  the  election  of  fresh  consuls  drew  nigh,  they  were 
solicitous  that  the  command  should  be  given  to  some  one  of 
sufficient  energy  and  capacity  for  the  undertaking.  No  one 
appeared  so  suitable  as  Faulus  iBmilius,  a  man  who  had  been 
consul  some  years  before,  and  had  rendered  considerable 
service  to  the  commonwealth ;  but  whose  services  had  been 
repaid,  as  is  but  too  frequently  the  case  in  free  and  popular 
governments,  with  ingratitude  and  neglect.  He  was 
^'^'  '  now  nearly  sixty  years  of  age ;  but  his  faculties,  far 
from  being  impaired  .by  time,  were  rather  improved  by  the 
maturity  of  his  wisdom  and  judgment. 

Faidus  ^milius,  who  had  retired  from  public  affairs  in  disgust, 
and  for  several  years  had  led  a  private  life,  employing  himself 
in  the  education  of  his  children,  was  at  first  very  averse  to  yield 
to  the  call  of  the  people ;  but  seeing  them  assemble  daily  at  his 
gate,  and  being  strongly  urged  by  his  relations  and  friends,  he 
went  down  to  the  Campus  Martins,  where  he  was  unanimously 
elected  consul,  and  the  command  of  the  war  in  Macedonia 
immediately  conferred  upon  him.  It  is  related  that  on  his 
return  home  in  the  evening,  whither  he  was  followed  by 
crowds  of  people  anxious  to  congratulate  him  and  do  him 
honour,  his  little  daughter,  Tertia,  met  him  in  tears.  On  his 
inquiring  the  cause,  she  threw  her  little  arms  around  him, 
and  said,  "  Our  Perseus  is  dead,  my  father," — alluding  to  a 
favourite  little  dog  called  by  that  name.  **  And  in  good  time, 
my  child,"  said  he:  "I  accept  the  omen  with  joy."  This 
circumstance  was  quite  in  accordance  with  the  superstitious 
views  of  those  times. 

As  soon  as  ^milius  was  invested  mtli  t\i<^  ^Qxon&asA  V^ 
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began  to  make  preparations  for  carrying  on  tke  war  with 
irigour.  He  proceeded  to  levy  troops,  not  only  in  Borne  and 
Italy,  but  also  &om  their  allies  in  Asia  and  Greece.  The  fleet 
also  was  well  manned,  and  jdaeed  under  the  command  of  the 
prsBtor  On.  Octayius,  and  he  was  allowed  himself  to  choose  sock 
tribunes  as  he  ^proved  for  his  army.  Perseus,  in  the  mean- 
time, had  not  been  inactiye.  Under  the  pretext  of  ransoming 
some  prisoners,  he  sent  deputies  to  King  Eumenes  to  treat 
with  him  secretly.  Eumenes  was  himself  inclined  to  fiivmir 
Perseus,  as  he  felt  alarmed  at  the  rapidly-increasing  poww  of 
the  Eomans,  and  it  was  stipulated  that  the  king  of  Macedonia 
should  furnish  him  with  1,300  talents;  but  Perseus,  whose 
ruling  passion  was  avarice,  refused  to  do  this  till  the  aerriee 
had  been  performed ;  and  Eumenes,  who  too  welT  knew  Us 
character,  not  choosing  to  trust  him,  the  negotiation  was 
broken  off.  He  also  sent  ambassadors  to  Antiochus,  king  of 
Syria,  to  engage  him  in  his  interest.  HJe  likewise  engaged  a 
body  of  Gt&vls  from  beyond  the  Ister, — 10,000  foot,  and  as 
many  horse, — agreeing  to  give  ten  pieces  of  gold  to  each  horse- 
man, five  to  the  infantry,  and  1,000  to  their  captains. 

These  Gauls,  who  belonged  to  the  tribe  before  alluded  to, 
and  who  had  taken  the  name  of  Bastam®,  were  men  of  pro- 
digious size  and  strength,  well  skilled  in  the  use  of  arms, 
haughty  and  menacing  in  their  language  and  bearing,  and 
capable  of  inspirlDg  their  enemies  with  awe.  He  also  sent 
orders  to  all  the  towns  and  villages  through  which  they  were 
to  pass,  when  arrived  on  the  frontiers  of  his  dominions,  to 
supply  them  with  com,  wine,  and  all  necessaries  for  them- 
selves and  cattle.  Had  Perseus  taken  these  precautions 
earlier,  and  before  he  embarked  in  this  hazardous  enterprise, 
there  is  no  doubt  that,  even  if  he  had  not  been  finally 
successful  against  the  Eomans,  he  might  at  least  have  pre- 
ssured an  honourable  and  advantageous  peace.  But  short- 
sighted policy,  and  his  ruling  passion  avarice,  defeated  all  his 
plans :  even  with  the  BastamsB,  who  would  have  been  the  most 
uaeful  auxiliaries  lie   co\x\3l  \xa:v^  ^m^^Vs^^^^  \iQ  did  not  keep 
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faith.  When  thej  h«d  advanced  within  about  thirty  leagues 
of  hii  armj,  he  sent  Antigonus,  one  pf  his  officers,  to  meet 
them  with  fair  promises  fuid  a  polite  invitation  to  their  prin* 
cipal  officers  to  pay  him  a  visit  in  his  camp.  Clondicus^  the 
general  or  king  of  these  blunt  but  powerful  strangers,  came 
directly  to  the  point,  and  enquired  if  he  had  brought  the 
stipulated  sum,  and  no  answer  being  given,  "  Oo/'  said  he» 
"  and  let  your  prince  know  that  until  he  sends  the  sums  agreed 
on  the  Gauls  will  not  stir  from  hence."  v. 

Upon  the  return  of  the  deputies,  Perseus  assembled  his 
council,  who  advised  the  money  being  sent  without  delay ;  but» 
unable  to  make  up  his  mind  to  part  with  so  considerable  a 
sum,  he  dwelt  much  upon  the  perfidity  and  ferocity  of  the 
Gtiuls,  alleging  that  it  would  be  dangerous  to  admit  so  many 
into  the  heart  of  his  kingdom,  and  that  5000  horsemen  were 
as  many  as  would  be  required.  Everybody  saw  that  the  king's 
object  was  to  save  his  money ;  but  no  one  dared  to  contradict  him. 

When  Antigonus  returned  to  the  Gauls  and  told  them  his 
master  would  only  require  5000  horse,  they  murmured  loudly 
against  Perseus,  saying  he  had  brought  them  so  far  only  to  insult 
them ;  and  Clondicus  again  asked  Antigonus  if  he  had  brought 
the  money  for  these.  As  Antigonus  gave  only  evasive  answers, 
they  became  furious,  and  were  about  to  kill  him ;  but  recol- 
lecting his  position  as  deputy,  they  restrained  themselves, 
and  dismissed  him.  They  immediately  commenced  their  march 
homewards, — plundering  Thrace  in  their  way* 

But  these  were  not  the  only  advantages  Perf9eu9  lost  by  bis 
avarice.  He  had  promised  to  give  Gentius,  king  of  lUyria^  300 
talents  to  raise  troops  and  fit  out  a  fleet ;  and  he  even  sent  him 
ten  talents  by  way  of  earnest.  Gentius,  who  depended  on  the 
fulfilment  of  the  engagement,  commenced  hostilities  against 
the  Eomans,  and  actually  caused  two  of  their  ambassadors 
who  were  at  his  court  to  be  imprisoned.  Perseus,  who  consi- 
dered Gentius  was  now  so  far  embroiled  with  the  Bomans  that 
he  could  not  recede,  sent  to  recall  the  remainder  of  the  sum, 
which  was  already  on  the  road. 
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One  of  the  Eoman  generals,  named  Amicius,  was  immediate^ 
dispatched  into  mjria,  where  he  soon  subdued  GentiuB,  and 
sent  him  prisoner  to  Borne,  together  with  his  wife  and  children, 
and  the  principal  lords  of  the  country. 

Faulius  iBmilius    in  the    mean    time  advanced    to  meet 
Perseus,  who  was  encamped  at  the  foot  of  Mount  Olympus, 
where  he  had  fortified  himself  in  such  a  manner,  that  he 
thought  he  should  be  able,  without  coming  to  a  battle,  to 
repulse    the    Boman   consul,   and    weary  him    out    by  the* 
difficulties  he  would  have  to  encounter :  the  chief  of  these 
was  the  want  of  water ;  from  which  his  army  experienced  great 
inconvenience.    But  ^milius,  whose  vigilance  nothing  escaped, 
having  observed  that  the  top  of  Mount  Olympus  was  covered 
with  trees,  green  and  flourishing,  natundly  concluded  that 
there    could  not  be  so  much  verdure  without  moisture  to 
nourish  it,  and  that  there  must  be  springs  in  the  caverns  of 
the  mountain.   He  therefore  caused  openings  to  be  made  at  tiie 
foot  of  it,  when,  immediately  water  began  to  flow,  somewhat 
muddy  at  first,  but  it  soon  ran  clear  and  in  great  abundance : 
this  very  much  animated  the  spirits  of  the  soldiers,  who  looked 
upon  it  as  a  special  interposition  of  their  gods,  and  it  greatly 
increased  their  respect  and  veneration  for  -ZEmilius,  whom  they 
considered  as  under  their  immediate  favour  and  protection. 
But  though  the  Eoman  army  was  greatly  relieved   by  this 
timely  supply  of  water,  Perseus  was  so  well  entrenched,  and 
so  completely  defended  by  nature  and  art,  that  there  seemed 
little  probability  of  dispossessing  him.     The  two  armies  lay 
encamped  near  each  other  a  considerable  time,  quite  inactive. 
At  length  -Slmilius  was  informed  by  some  merchants  of  a  by- 
path over  the  top  of  the  mountain,  which  would  lead  directly 
down  upon  the  camp  of  Perseus.     He  immediately  prepared  to 
avail  himself  of  this  information,  in  order  to  come  upon  the 
Macedonian  camp  by  surprise.      In  the  mean  time,  that  he 
might  deceive   Perseus,  and   prevent  him  from  having  any 
suspicion  of  his  design,   he   drew  out  his  forces  as    though 
preparing    for   battle,   Sbii^  tb.cXi'via^'j  <^\s\menced    a    sort   of 
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Bkirmisbing  with  the  enemy.  This  he  did  for  two  or  three  day  s^ 
whilst  a  considerable  detachment  of  his  troops  were  making  a 
detour  in  order  to  gain  the  top  of  the  mountain :  the  command 
of  this  detachment  was  given  to  Scipio  Nasica,  the  son-in-law  of 
Scipio  Africanus,  with  whom  he  also  sent  his  own  son  Eabius 
MaximuS)  then  but  a  youth.  He  ordered  them  to  march  by  the 
sea-side,  towards  Heraclea,  as  thougb  they  were  going  to  embark^ 
but  as  soon  as  it  waa  dark  to  change  their  route,  and,  accompanied 
by  the  merchants  who  were  to  go  with  them  as  guides,  advance 
over  the  mountains  as  quickly  as  they  could.  On  the  third  night 
they  arrived  near  Fy thium,  a  town  situate  on  the  brow  of  Mount 
Olympus,  where  the  perpendicular  height  of  the  mountain  was 
nearly  half  a  league :  here  Scipio  made  his  troops  halt,  as  they 
were  much  fatigued  with  their  march. 

Perseus  in  the  meantime  remained  quiet,  little  suspecting 
the  danger  that  awaited  him ;  but  at  lengdi  a  Cretan  deserter 
informed  him  of  the  approach  of  the  enemy.  Terrified  at  the 
news,  he  dispatched  a  large  body  of  troops  to  take  possession,  of 
an  eminence  which  the  Bomans  had  yet  to  pass.  A  sharp 
engagement  followed,  and  victory  was  for  some  time  doubtful, 
but  at  last,  Scipio  was  victorious,  and  pursued  the  king's 
detachment  into  the  plain.  Eerseus,  in  the  greatest  alarm, 
immediately  retired  under  the  walls  of  Fydna,  and  hastily 
summoned  a  council  to  deliberate  as  to  whether  he  should  give 
the  enemy  battle,  or  trust  to  the  exhaustion  of  their  resources 
in  a  country  which  he  had  taken  care  to  lay  waste,  and  thus 
oblige  them  to  quit  the  field  from  want  of  forage  and  provisions. 
But  his  principal  officers  represented  to  him  that  this  was  a 
tedious  and  uncertain  course,  and  one  which  would  be  productive 
of  great  inconvenience  to  themselves,— that  his  army  was  much 
superior  in  number  to  that  of  the  Eomans,  and  that  his  troops, 
having  their  homes  and  families  to  defend,  and  with  their  king^ 
at  their  head,  would  be  sure  to  acquit  themselves  well.  These 
considerations  determined  Ferseua^and  he  immediately  prepaid  ^ 
for  battle.    He  had  the  advantage  of  being  able  to  choose  his 

2e 
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ground,  which  he  did  with  great  care;  and,  having  ranged 
his  army  in  &ont  of  a  river,  flanked  by  a  chain  of  small 
hills,  sufficiently  high  and  steep  to  keep  off  the  enemy  and  to 
prevent  surprise,  he  awaited  their  approach.     Paulus  ^milius 
having  marched  into  the  plain,  where  he  was  soon  joined  by 
Scipio  and  his  detachment,  had  no  sooner  arrived  in  sight  of 
the  Macedonian  army,  than  his  troops,  full  of  ardour,  were 
impatient  to  attack  them.     Scipio,  in  particular,  whose  spirits 
were  raised  by  his  late  victory,  was  very  eager  for  the  engage- 
ment, representing  to  iBmilius  that  it  was  owing  to  neglect 
and  delay  that  his  predecessors  had  suffered  the  enemy  to  escape 
from  their  hands, — that  he  was  fearful  Perseus  would  escape, 
aind  strongly  urged  their  attacking  him  at  once  in  the  open  field, 
and  not  to  lose  so  fair  an  opportunity.    "When  I  was  your 
age,  Scipio,"  replied  the  prudent  general, "  I  might  have  thought 
as  you  now  do ;  and  you  will  one  day  think  as  I  do.      I  shall 
give  you  the  reason  for  my  conduct  another  time :  at  present 
you  must  be  satisfied  to  rely  on  my  discretion."     Emilias 
marked  out  a  camp  and  threw  up  entrenchments,  which  was 
an  invariable  rule  with  the  Soman  Generals. 

On  the  following  day,  JEmilius  offered  the  accustomed  sacri- 
fices, and  watched  for  a  favourable  sign  in  the  entrails  of  the 
victims ;  one-and-twenty  of  which  were  offered  before  it  was 
met  with,  and  then  only  in  the  event  of  his  acting  on  the  defen- 
sive. "When  the  sacrifices  were  ended,  he  assembled  his 
council,  to  whom  he  gave  his  reasons  for  what  they  considered 
his  tardiness  in  attacking  the  enemy.  He  told  them  that  the 
enemy's  army,  being  much  superior  to  theirs  in  numbers,  and 
in  excellent  condition;  whereas  the  Soman  army  being  exhausted 
by  a  long  and  painful  march  in  a  broiling  sun,  some  rest  and 
refreshment  was  therefore  necessary  for  them ;  neither  did  he 
choose  to  engage  until  the  camp  was  in  sufficient  readiness  to 
serve  them  as  a  retreat  in  case  of  need.  He  then  ordered  them 
to  hold  themselves  prepared  for  battle,  if  it  should  prove  neces- 
BBOj,  the  following  day.    It  so  chanced,  that  during  the  night 
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there  occurred  an  eclipse  of  the  moon.  The  Eomans,  who 
were  not  aJtogethei  unacquainted  with  astronomy,  were 
apprised  of  this,  and  JBmilius,  having  ordered  that  the  soldiers 
should  he  informed  of  the  exact  time  when  it  would  take 
place,  they  were  not  at  all  alarmed  at  the  erent,  hut  rather 
looked  upon  their  general  as  possessing  more  than  human 
knowledge,  and  as  heing  under  the  peculiar  favour  of  the  gods. 
The  Macedonians,  on  the  contrary,  were  seized  with  dread,  sup- 
posing that  this  prodigy  foretold  defeat,  and  the  ruin  of  their 
king.  For  some  time  neither  party  ventured  to  commence 
hostilites,  which  seem  to  have  at  length  been  brought  about  by 
accident.  Some  accounts  state  that  a  horse,  having  strayed 
from  the  Boman  camp,  the  soldiers  who  endeavoured  to  recover 
it  were  attacked  by  the  Macedonians  ; — others,  that  some 
Thracian  soldiers,  having  attacked  a  foraging  party  of  the 
Bomans,  the  Macedonians  came  to  their  aid,  and  the  reinforce- 
ments increasing  on  each  side,  the  battle  at  length  became 
general.  At  the  first  onset  the  Koman  troops  gave  way  before 
the  Macedonian  phalanx,  to  which  they  were  unaccustomed. 
They  were  terrified  at  the  rampart  of  brass  and  forest  of  pikes, 
which  seemed  impenetrable  to  all  their  efforts :  even  -ZEmilius 
himself  often  spoke  afterwards  of  the  impression  it  made  upon 
him,  and  which  caused  him  for  a  time  to  doubt  of  success ;  but, 
concealing  his  feelings,  he  endeavoured  to  put  on  a  gay  and 
cheerful  countenance  j  he  rode  up  and  down,  without  helmet  or 
cuirass,  exhorting  and  animating  his  troops.  Like  a  skilful 
general,  ever  on  the  watch,  he  at  length  observed  that,  owing 
to  the  irregularities  of  the  ground,  the  phalanx  was  obliged  to 
leave  openings  at  intervals.  He  immediately  sent  small  detach- 
ments of  troops  to  fall  into  the  void  spaces,  and  attack  them 
wherever  they  found  them  uncovered.  This  stratagem  suc- 
ceeded. The  whole  strength  of  the  phalanx  consisted  in  its 
union.  Having  lost  this  advantage,  though  it  resisted  some  time, 
it  was  at  length  broken  and  thrown  into  confusion.  Just  at  this 
juncture,  and  whilst  the  battle  was  raging  at  the  hottest,  the 
son  of  Cato,  who  was  also  son-in-law  to  ^rn^wi^^  ^^t«^^Y^^ 
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CHB&e  JUL  3IIC  .flK  aoipns  an.  naaK.  £■  ^bbhi  kI 
tiuee  in  die  J&caaon*  suL  lias  ofsr  bv- fboB.    Tbm 
ni  ^le  isv^  ms  -anpiaveiL  jy  :aie  TLimaim  in 
-viu^le  oiain  vas  asvased  'vith.  'lead.  James,  jnii  Gie 
iTftiU'M  '▼isai  blood.     On  ^igt  ">**"*'^'  ni  ^sie  **<miing  ^qi^ 

Alnmina&id.  ^i^  uienci  tuid.  oesoL  eavered  wick  wreu^s  o£  iiy 
md  evr>wBii  of  Iaa». 

Bot  in  the  siiiisc  '^f  tfafs  gsooal  r^diazig  die  eonsul  knu- 
mAf  WM  in  g;reas  afficcion  ^— of  mpo  sms  tiisc  he  bai  ia  die 
anaj,  Ha^  yAm^ait  sad  nest  promiaca^y  sod  wkom  be  kfed 
witb  great  teoderaeflS;  wae  miaarng.  Aldioii^  ool j  aeiettUien 
jf!$n  fA  tgky  be  bad  aizeadj  ghen  proofii  of  greoBk  taknt 
Tb6  eamp  was  in  an  murenal  alann,  and  die  ^Kiuts  c£  joy 
wert  uneeeeded  br  a  moaznfiil  ffiTfnce.  Th^  sougtit  fcnr  bim 
amongst  tbe  dead,  but  in  Tain.  At  lengdi,  when  tiie  nigbt 
wae  lar  fpent,  be  returned  firon  tbe  puzsBit,  attended  by 
a  kw  eMtkftAeMj  corered  witb  blood,  and  exbausted  br  £itigiie« 
^Emilias  em\>nified\uxckiK\^\fi«i^vidnow  onlj  he  b^gan 
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to  taste  the  Joy  of  victory.  This  youth  was  the  second  Scipio, 
who  was  afterwards  sumamed  AMcanus^  and  the  destroyer 
of  Carthage.  He  was  adopted  by  Scipio,  the  conqueror  of 
Hannibal. 

As  to  Perseus,  no  sooner  did  he  perceive  symptoms  of  giving 
way  amongst  his  troops,  than,  abandoning  himself  to  fear,  he  re- 
tired from  the  field,  and  under  pretence  of  sacrificing  to  Hercules, 
rode  to  Pydna ;  but  not  daring  to  remain  there,  as  the  fugitives 
brought  news  of  the  disastrous  defeat  of  the  army,  continued 
his  flight,  and,  that  he  might  not  be  known,  quitted  the  high 
road  and  divested  himself  of  his  diadem  and  regal  robes, 
alighted  from  his  horse,  and  walked  on  foot  with  his  Mends : 
the  greater  part  of  these,  however,  under  various  pretences, 
quitted  him,  partly  from  fear  of  the  enemy,  but  still  more 
from  dread  of  his  cruelty;  as  they  well  knew  his  defeat 
would  irritate  him,  and  increase  the  natural  ferocity  of 
his  disposition;  and  in  fact,  on  his  arrival  at  Fella,  about 
midnight,  he  stabbed  two  of  his  attendants  with  his  own 
hand,  for  what  he  considered  too  great  boldness  of  speech 
in  advising  with  him  as  to  what  was  best  to  be  done.  After 
this,  nearly  all  the  officers  and  courtiers  that  then  remained 
forsook  him ;  whereupon,  not  considering  himself  safe  at  Fella, 
and,  dreading  lest  he  should  be  given  up  to  the  Bomans,  he 
proceeded  to  Amphipolis,  and  from  thence  to  the  island  of 
Samothracia,  where  he  took  refuge  in  the  temple  of  Castor  and 
Follux. 

Immediately  after  the  battle,  Paulus  ^milius  dispatched  three 
deputies  to  Eome  with  news  of  the  victory ;  but  previous  to  their 
arrival,  as  the  people  were  celebrating  games  in  the  circus,  it 
was  rumoured  that  a  great  battle  had  been  fought,  in  which 
Ferseus  had  been  entirely  defeated.  The  hews  were  received 
with  joyful  acclamations ;  but  when  the  rumour  came  to  be 
investigated,  there  did  not  appear  any  foundation  for  it,  the 
rejoicings  consequently  ceased.  The  people,  however,  hailed  it 
as  a  happy  omen ;  and  when  the  neWs  actually  did  arrive  a  few 
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days  after  the  temporary  siispeDsion  of  their  r^oicings,  it 
caused  them  to  break  out  more  immoderately. 

After  Faulus  ^milius  had  sent  off  his  despatches  and  allowed 
his  troops  sufficient  time  to  recruit  themselves  after  the  fatigue 
of  the  battle  and  their  previous  long  marches,  he  set  out  in 
pursuit  of  Perseus,  of  whose  flight  to  the  island  of  Samothracia 
he  had  been  informed.  Whilst  on  his  route  he  received  a  letter 
from  him,  presented  by  three  deputies  of  mean  appearance 
and  condition.  The  striking  contrast  of  the  present  hu- 
miliating situation  of  Perseus  and  his  former  grandeur,  and 
reflection  on  the  uncertainty  of  all  human  affairs,  affected 
iBmilius  almost  to  tears :  but  when  on  opening  the  letter  he. 
saw  it  inscribed  "Perseus,  the  king,  to  the  consul  Paulas 
iBmilius  greeting,"  all  his  republican  pride  and  haughtiness 
returned,  and,  his  compassion  giving  place  to  indignation,  he 
dismissed  the  deputies  without  an  answer. 

Perseus  perceiving  from  this,  that  he  was  expected  henceforth 
to  forego  his  title  and  dignity,  wrote  another  letter,  in  which 
he  merely  inscribed  his  name.  In  this  letter,  as  in  the  former, 
he  desired  that  commissioners  might  be  sent  to  treat  with 
him. 

Paulus  -^milius  hereupon  sent  commissioners,  but  the 
negotiations  came  to  nothing :  for  on  one  side  Perseus  refused 
to  renounce  the  royal  dignity,  and  on  the  other  iEmilius 
insisted  that  he  should  submit  himself  entirely  to  the  Boman 
people. 

In  the  mean  time  the  Praetor  Octavius,  who  had  the  command 
of  the  fleet,  arrived  at  Samothracia;  but,  not  choosing  to  take 
Perseus  from  the  sanctuary  he  had  chosen,  contented  himself 
with  keeping  a  close  watch  so  as  to  prevent  his  escaping 
from  the  island.  Notwithstanding  his  vigilance,  Perseus  con- 
trived to  bribe  a  Cretan  merchant  to  receive  him  on  board  his 
ship,  together  with  such  treasures  as  he  had  been  able  to  bring 
with  him  in  his  flight,  amounting  to  about  2000  talents  ;  but, 
fearing  to  trust  the  whole  at  once,  he  sent  part  to  the  ship 
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'^over-night  taking  the  remainder  himself  at  midnight  when 
all  was  quiet.  Perseus  crept  through  a  narrow  window  into 
a  garden,  and  thence  proceeded  to  a  dilapidated  house,  where 
he  was  joined  bj  his  wife  and  eldest  son :  but  great  was 
his  despair  on  reaching  the  coast  to  find  that  the  wily  Cretan 
had  set  sail  with  his  rich  freight.  The  Cretans  had  ever  been 
noted  for  their  duplicity  and  want  of  faith.  The  Apostle 
Paul  alludes  to  it  in  his  epistle  to  Titus,  in  which  he  says, 
"  One  of  themselves,  a  prophet  of  their  own,  said  The  Cretans 
are  always  liars."  This  was  Epimenides,  who  was  bom 
at  Crete,  and  who  was  ranked  by  some  amongst  the  wise 
men  of  Greece. 

Perseus  had  previously  entrusted  his  younger  children  to  the 
care  of  one  of  his  favourites.  But  this  man,  betraying  him  in 
his  misfortunes,  delivered  them  up  to  Octavius.  In  this 
extremity,  not  knowing  what  course  to  take,  he  came  to  the 
resolution  of  surrendering  himself  and  his  son  also  to  the 
praetor,  who  immediately  sent  them  under  a  strong  guard  to 
the  consid,  having  first  apprised  him  of  their  coming.  iBmilius 
sent  his  son-in-law  to  meet  him,  he  himself  awaiting  his 
arrival  in  the  camp.  Perseus  entered  dressed  in  a  mourning 
habit,  attended  by  his  son.  The  consul  rose  to  receive  him, 
and  on  Perseus  throwing  himself  at  his  feet  immediately 
raised  him  up,  and  presented  him  to  those  around  him. 
Then,  after  rebuking  him  for  his  breach  of  faith  with  the 
Boman  people,  and  engaging  in  a  war  with  them  after  his 
father  had  concluded  terms  of  peace  and  amity,  he  bade 
him  nevertheless  confide  in  their  clemency,  assuring  him 
he  had  to  deal  with  a  noble  and  generous  adversary.  Then 
retiring  with  his  attendants  into  the  tent,  he  sat  some  time  in 
silence,  as  if  lost  in  astonishment  at  the  rapidly  changing 
events  of  the  last  few  days.  At  length  he  thus  addressed 
those  who  stood  round  him: — ** Behold,  Eomans,"  said  he, 
"  and  you  young  men  in  particular,  the  uncertainty  and 
instability  of  all  earthly  grandeur.  This  should  teach  you 
neither  to  be  too  much  elated  vrith  good  nor  cast  down  withhsA 
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fortune ;  and,  above  all,  never  to  treat  any  one  with  insoleood 
or  cruelty  in  prosperity,  or  to  rely  too  nraeh  on  present  adnm^ 
tages :  when  you  see  that  one  short  year  baa  been  'sufficieiit 
to  overthrow  the  house  of  Alexander,  which  had  arrived  at  such 
a  pitch  of  glory  as  to  extend  its  empire  over  great  part  of  the 
world."  He  then  dismissed  the  assembly,  and  giving  Perseus 
in  charge  to  his  son-in-law  Tubero,  ordered  that  he  should  be 
treated  with  all  the  respect  that  his  present  situation  would 
admit  of. 

Thus  ended  the  kingdom  of  Macedonia,  which  liad  risen  from 
an  obscure  and  inconsiderable  stateto  be  the  greatest 
empire  the  world  had  yet  seen,  and  which  nnder  Alex- 
ander had  extended  over  great  part  of  the  then  known  globe. 

As  the  season  was  now  considerably  advanced  Paulas 
iBmilius  put  his  troops  into  winter  quarters,  awaiting  tiie 
directions  of  the  senate  as  to  what  was  to  be  done  with  Mace- 
donia. They  sent  ten  commissioners  to  assist  him  in  rega- 
lating  the  affairs.  They  desired  it  to  be  nnderstood  that 
all  the  lands  and  cities  of  the  Macedonians,  and  also  of  the 
Ill3rrian8,  should  be  considered  free  and  be  governed  by  their 
own  laws ;  as,  they  stated,  it  was  not  the  object  of  the  !Boman 
people  to  subjugate  those  that  were  free,  but  to  deliver 
such  as  were  enslaved,  so  that  under  their  protection  the 
former  might  retain  their  liberty,  and  the  latter  might  be 
treated  with  more  lenity  and  justice. 

Previous  to  his  return  to  his  native  country,  JBmilius  made 
the  tour  of  Greece,  being  desirous  of  seeing  all  its  principal 
cities  and  those  objects  which  were  generally  spoken  of  as  worthy 
of  admiration  and  regard.  He  first  visited  the  Oracle  of  Delphos, 
and  was  much  astonished  at  the  number  and  value  of  the 
statues,  vessels,  and  other  presents  with  which  the  numerous 
votaries  had  filled  the  temple.  He  offered  up  a  sacrifice  to 
Apollo,  and  also  made  an  offering  at  the  shrine  of  his  own  vanity, 
for,  chancing  to  see  in  the  principal  square  of  Delphi  a  pillar  of 
^^wlute  marble,  which  he  was  informed  was  intended  to  receive  a 
^^^^Hkitatue  of  Peraexx^^Yke  q«cvx<&^^  q{vi^  q>^  Vsimi&elf  to  be  placed 
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there  instead,  saying  that  the  Tanquisbed  ought  to  give  place  to 
the  victor.  He  next  visited  the  temple  of  Japiter  Trophonius 
at  Lebadia,  and  the  mouth  of  the  cavern  into  which  thosie 
descended  who  went  to  consult  the  oracle.  Thence  he  passed 
into  Attica,  visiting  all  the  principal  cities,  and  at  Athens  he 
spent  some  little  time,  as  he  wished  to  select  from  among 
the  philosophers  and  wise  men  who  resorted  thither  suitable 
instructors  for  his  two  sons ;  for  although  they  were  past  the 
age  of  childhood,  the  youngest  being  seventeen  years  old, 
he  was  desirous  of  having  their  minds  improved,  and  then* 
principles  and  manners  formed,  by  some  of  the  scientific 
and  polished  characters  for  which  that  city  was  so  justly 
celebrated.  He  also  visited  Sparta,  Corinth  and  Megalopolis. 
At  Olympia  he  saw  the  celebrated  statue  of  Jilpiter,  by  Phidias, 
vsdth  which  he  was  so  much  struck  that  he  cried  out,  "  This 
Jupiter  of  Phidias  is  the  very  Jupiter  of  Homer !" — a  remark 
which  has  been  handed  down  to  posterity  as  a  proof  of  the 
merit  of  both  sculptor  and  poet,  in  thus  embodying,  as  it  were, 
the  idea  which  the  heathens  appear  so  universally  to  have 
conceived  of  this  highly  venerated  and,  according  to  their 
belief,  aU-powerfid  deity. 

He  also  visited  the  city  of  Aulis,  from  which  port  it  is  said 
the  fleet  of  Agamemnon  set  sail  for  Troy,  and,  like  Alexander 
when  he  first  saw  the  flux  and  reflux  of  the  sea,  was  much 
struck  with  that  phenomenon,  so  different  to  anything  he  had 
witnessed  in  the  Mediterranean,  where  the  tides  rise  but  a 
very  few  feet. 

Having  finished  his  tour,  -Smilius  prepared  to  return  to 
Italy,  but  previous  to  his  departure  he  gave  a  great  variety 
of  games  and  entertainments,  to  which  the  principal  persons 
in  the  various  cities  of  Gfreece  and  Asia  were  invited.  The 
preparations  were  on  a  most  magnificent  scale,  and  even 
the  polished  Greeks  could  not  but  admire  the  discernment 
and  tact  he  had  shown  in  the  receiving  and  disposal  of  his 
guests ;  for  although  they  amounted  to  several  thousands,  they 
were  placed  and  entertained  each  according  to  Ida  t»s3&.  ^isA., 
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-  quality,  and  according  to  tbeir  different  degrees  of  merit 
On  some  persons  expressing  their  admiration  of  bia  judgment 
in  these  matters,  he  observed  that  as  much  judgment  was 
required  to  direct  an  entertainment  as  to  draw  up  an  army  for 
battle. 

He  next  collected  together  the  vessels  and  ornaments  of 
gold  and  silver,  with  the  statues  and  paintings  bj  the  greatest 
masters,  which  he  had  taken  from  the  enemy,  and  exposed 
them  to  the  view  of  the  spectators  on  a  place  prepared  and 
elevated  for  the  purpose.  He  then  selected  those  he  intended 
to  take  with  him  to  Itome ;  the  remainder,  consisting  chiefly 
of  bows  and  arrows,  quivers  and  arms  of  various  descrip- 
tions, he  disposed  in  the  form  of  trophies,  and  then  taking 
a  torch  in  his  hand  he  applied  it  to  the  heap,  his  prin- 
cipal officers  followed  his  example,  and  thus  the  whole  was 
consumed.  Of  all  these  treasures  ^milius  appropriated  none 
to  himself,  he  merely  allowed  his  sons  a  choice  of  books  from 
Perseus's  library :  so  great  was  the  disinterestedness  and 
probity  of  the  Eoman  character  at  that  early  period, — officers 
and  citizens  ever  preferring  the  welfare  and  prosperity  of  the 
commonwealth  to  their  own. 

But  we  are  sorry  to  have  to  record  an  act  of  ^milius  which 
in  some  degree  tarnishes  the  lustre  of  his  bright  and  noble 
character,  and  which  was  quite  at  variance  with  the  natmral 
gentleness  and  humanity  of  his  disposition.  The  senate  had 
decreed  that  all  the  cities  of  Epirus  which  had  gone  over  to 
the  king  of  Macedon  should  be  given  up  as  spoils  to  the 
soldiers.  This  was  in  itself  a  cruel  decree,  and  it  was  cruelly 
and  dishonourably  executed,  -^milius  ordered  the  garrisons 
to  be  withdrawn  from  the  various  cities,  under  the  pretence  of 
granting  the  inhabitants  the  same  liberty  as  had  been  given  to 
the  Macedonians ;  at  the  same  time  desiring  that  the  principal 
persons  of  each  city  should,  on  a  certain  day,  bring  out  all 
the  gold  and  silver  in  their  houses  and  temples  into  the 
market-place.  On  the  day  appointed  it  was  brought  out  into 
the  public  place,  wlaen  ttie  ^oVdverjfellu^on  the  citizens,  seized 
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the  property,  which  they  divided  among  themselyes,  ransacked 
the  cities,  and  took  the  inhabitants  prisoners.  By  this  cruel 
outrage  nearly  seventy  cities  were  pillaged  and  destroyed,  and 
no  less  than  a  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  persons,  a  large 
proportion  of  whom  were  innocent  women  and  children,  sud- 
denly torn  &om  their  homes  and  sold  as  slaves.  And  yet 
when  the  product  came  to  be  distributed,  the  share  to  each 
horseman  only  amounted  to  about  ten  pounds,  whilst  each 
foot-soldier  received  but  five  pounds. 

Such  are  the  direful  results,  such  the  dreadful  means,  and 
such,  not  unfrequently,  the  pitiful  ends  of  cruel  and  sanguin- 
ary war! 

Faulus  iBmilius  having  executed  this  truly  barbarous  and 
inhuman  act,  proceeded  without  delay  to  the  sea-shore,  and 
setting  sail  with  his  prisoners  and  spoils,  soon  arrived  at 
the  mouth  of  the  Tiber,  he  went  on  board  the  splendid 
galley  of  king  Perseus,  and  having  placed  thereon  the  rich 
carpets  and  purple  stuffs,  and  such  other  parts  of  the  booty 
as  made  the  greatest  display,  advanced  towards  Bome.  The 
sides  of  the  river,  as  he  drew  near  the  city,  were  lined  with 
people  who  came  out  to  receive  the  conqueror  and  to  welcome 
him  home  with  plaudits  and  acclamations. 

Soon  after  his  arrival  the  senate  proposed  to  vote  him  a 
triumph.  But  the  soldiery,  who  felt  disappointed  that  a  larger 
share  of  the  spoils  had  not  fallen  to  them,  began  secretly  to 
murmur  and  show  resentment  against  -ZEmilius,  whom  they 
accused  of  harshness  and  severity  in  his  command.  This 
being  observed  by  some  such  malcontents  as  are  always  to  be 
found  in  every  state,  and  who  envied  him  the  renown  he  had 
acquired,  they  endeavoured  to  excite  a  prejudice  against  him 
— particularly  one  of  the  tribunes,  named  Servius  G-alba,  who 
had  once  served  under  him,  and  who  cherished  a  secret  resent- 
ment, in  consequence  of  having  on  one  occasion  fallen  under 
his  displeasure  for  misconduct.  Galba  declared  loudly  that  he 
ought  not  to  be  allowed  a  triumph,  and  endeavoured  to  prevail 
on  the  people  not  to  grant   him  their   auffi:a%e««    .SiS[iC&^^ 
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known  character  and  probily,  liowevfer,  prevailed  over  envy  imd 
calumny,  and  a  triumph  was  decteed  him. 

This  triumph  was  one  of  the  inost  maginfioc^t  Botbd 
had  yet  seen.  It  lasted  three  ditys ;  so  intmense  Wb6  tiie 
booty  and  so  numerous  the  articles  exhibited.  The  first  dity 
i^e  various  paintings,  statued,  and  other  works  of  art,  W^^r^ 
carried  in  procession,  filling  more  than  two  hundred  chariols. 
The  second  day  the  various  arms  taken  from  the  conquered 
were  borne  along  in  waggons,  followed  by  3,000  captives, 
bearing  gold  and  silver  specie,  as  weH  as  a  ytat  nmnber 
of  vessels  of  the  same  precioud  metals,  amounting  alto- 
gether to  more  than  a  million  sterling.  Amongst  1?hem  wu 
a  cup  or  bowl,  of  massive  gold,  wbich  ^milius  had  caused 
to  be  made,  and  adorned  with  precious  stones,  and  whidi  hh 
consecrated  to  Jupiter  in  honour  of  his  victory.  But  the 
third  and  last  day  far  exceeded  the  others,  both  in  splendeur 
and  interest.  Kiog  Perseus  himself,  with  his  family  and 
household,  were  led  captive.  The  spoils  and  treasures  which 
had  more  particularly  belonged  to  himself  were  carried  first, 
followed  by  his  own  chariot,  on  which  were  his  arms  and  royal 
diadem.  Then  came  his  children,  with  their  governors  and 
preceptors,  two  sons  and  a  daughter,  all  of  so  tender  an  age 
as  not  to  be  aware  of  their  calamity  or  sensible  to  their  degra- 
dation; ail  eyes  were  fixed  upon  them,  and  the  spectators 
could  not  help  shedding  tears  in  the  midst  of  their  rejoicings, 
at  so  touching  and  moving  a  spectacle.  King  Perseus 
walked  immediately  after  his  children,  wrapped  in  a  mourning 
cloak,  and  wearing  sandals.  His  deporttnent  was  sad  and 
dejected,  and  he  seemed  as  though  the  weight  of  his  niisf<»> 
tunes  had  overwhelmed  his  reason.  He  was  followed  by  a 
long  train  of  friends  and  courtiers,  who,  with  their  weeping 
■eyes  fixed  on  their  king,  seemed  to  be  more  affected  by  his  mis- 
fortunes than  their  own.  Last  of  all  came  the  conqueror 
himself,  seated  in  a  superb  chariot,  with  his  two  eldest  sons, 
Bcipio  and  Fabius,  one  on  each  side  of  him. 

During  the  three  day^  ^*&Xi  >^<&  \)d\)scc^\>L  \^%ted^  the  temples 
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were  set  open  and  adorned  with  garlands.  The  people  were 
dressed  in  white,  and  seated  on  scaffolds  ereoted  for  the 
occasion.  But  perhaps  there  has  seldom  heeit  a  more  signking 
instance  of  the  mann^  in  which  good  and  iU,  joj  and  sorrow, 
are  blended  in  the  lot  of  m<»rtals  than  was  exemplified  at 
thjs  ^iincture  with  regard  to  Faulus  ^milius.  Of  his  four 
sons,  the  two  eldest  were  adopted  into  two  of  the  prinjcipal 
families  of  Borne,—- a  practice  very  common  amongst  the 
Bomans  at  that  period.  The  two  youngest  were  by  a  second 
wife ;  one  of  them  died  five  day^  before  the  triumph  of  his 
father,  at  the  age  of  fourteen;  the  otber^  who  waa  about 
twelve  yeaps  old,  died  three  days  afterwards* 

Thus  was  his  cup  of  rejoicing  dashed  with  the  wormwood 
and  the  gs^,  and  thus  his  laurel  wreath  was  tempered  with 
more  sombre  hues — 

'*  The  lurid  nightshade  mixed  with  buds  of  May, 
And  darkest  cypress  twined  amid  the  bay." 

After  the  triumph,  Perseus  was  carried  back  to  prison. 
Faulus  ^milius  was  very  desirous  that  bis  life  should  be  spared, 
and  that  he  should  be  treated  with  that  lenify  and  generosity 
due  to  his  rank  and  mis&rtunes.  All  the  indulgence,  however, 
he  could  procure  for  him  was  to  have  him  placed  in  a  more 
commodious  abode  at  Alba,  and  furnished  with  such  accommo- 
dations and  comforts  as  could  be  supplied  him  consistently  with 
his  safe  keeping.  He  survived  his  captivity  but  a  short  time. 
Some  accounts  say  he  hastened  his  own  death  by  abstaining 
from  food;  but  this  is  not  fully  substantiated.  He  had. 
reigned  eleven  years.  The  kingdom  of  Macedonia  was 
declared  free,  but  was  shortly  afterwards  reduced  to  a  Boman 
province.  Of  the  three  children  of  Ferseus,  the  two  eldest,  a 
son  and  daughter,  did  not  long  survive  their  father,  but  died 
soon  after  the  triumph.  The  youngest,  Alexander,  who  was 
probably  scarcely  of  an  age  to  be  so  much  affected  by  i^e 
misfortunes  of  their  family  as  his  elder  brother  and  sifter,  was 
employed  as  a  secretary  or  clerk  under  the  city  mag;i8tr&t^%  V 
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and  it  has  been  suggested  bj  some  authors,  that  the  Soman 
pride  here  displayed  itself,  in  thus  selecting  for  one  of  the 
inferior  officers  of  the  state  the  son  of  a  vanquished  king. 

By  the  death  of  Perseus,  and  the  conquest  and  subjection  of 
Macedonia,  the  Bomans  had  no  enemy  of  any  consequence 
left  to  contend  with.  The  remainder  of  Alexander's  suc- 
cessors, either  weakened  and  depressed  by  wars  amongst  them- 
selves, or  by  unequal  contests  with  their  powerful  and  common 
foe,  the  Soman  nation,  presented  little  obstacle  to  their  arms 
in  future.  Indeed,  so  great  was  the  terror  which  that  event 
struck  into  all  the  surrounding  nations,  and  all  who  were 
connected  with  them,  that,  so  far  from  offering  any  resistance, 
they  seemed  to  vie  with  each  other  in  hastening  to  send 
embassies  to  Eome  to  congratulate  the  senate  and  the  people 
on  their  victory,  and  to  submit  themselves  to  them  or  court 
their  alliance. 

First  amongst  these  were  the  Ehodians,  who,  in  the  early  part 
of  the  war  with  Perseus,  had  taken  part  with  the 
^'^'        *     Romans   against  that  prince,   with   whose  father, 
Philip,  they  had  been  at  war,  but  afterwards  they  were  suspected 
of  secretly  favouring  him,  which  gave  much  offence  to  the  Boman 
people,  with  whom  they  professed  to  be  in  alliance ;  so  that  after 
the  decisive  victory  over  Perseus  they  became  alarmed,  as  dread- 
ing their  resentment,  and  lost  no  time  in  sending  their  deputies 
to  seek  to  conciliate  them  and  renew  their  alliance.     At  first 
the  senate  refused  to  hear  them,  telling  them  that  their  secret 
intrigues  with  Perseus  had  long  been  known,  and   spoke  of 
declaring  war  against  them  ;  which,  when  the  Bhodians  heard, 
they  sent  other  deputies,  with  Astymedes,  one  of  their  prin- 
cipal citizens,  at  their  head,  who  presented  themselves  before 
the  senate  as   suppliants,  dressed  in  mourning   habits,  and 
bathed  in  tears.     Astymedes   took  upon  himself  the  defence 
of  his  unfortunate  country,  and,  without  attempting  to  justify 
it,  endeavoured  to  extenuate  their  conduct,  repreaenting  th»^  tiie 
cause  of  complaint  the  Somans  had  against  them  was  imdier 
the  action  of  a  te^  \ii^\\!^\)a\&  ^c^ml  ^  ^^  nation  at  large; 
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reminding  them,  at  the  same  time,  of  the  services  they  had 
done  them  in  former  wars,  and  concluding  with  a  pathetic 
appeal  to  their  clemency.    When  they  were  withdrawn,  the 
affair  was  dehated  before  proceeding  to  vote.   There  were  many 
against  the  Ehodians:  all  those  who  had  served  in  the  war 
with  Perseus,  either  in  the  quality  of  consuls,  lieutenants,  or 
prsBtors,  and  had  therefore  been  in  some  degree  witnesses  of 
their  enmity  towards  the  Eomans,  were  greatly  incensed,  and 
had  it  not  been  that  M.  Portius  Cato, — known  in  history  as  the 
Censor, — ^took  part  in  their  favour,  their  cause  would  have  been 
a  lost  one.    He  made  an  earnest  and  energetic  appeal  to  the 
senators,  in  which,  after  again  repeating  many  of  the  argu- 
ments that  had  been  made  use  of  by  Astymedes,  he  coun- 
selled them  not  to  be  unduly  elated,  or  abandon  themselves 
to  a  too  great  extravagance  of  joy,  on  this  their  late  signal 
and  almost  unexpected  victory.      Eeminding  them    of  the 
uncertainty  of  human  affairs — that  it  was  the  mark  of  true 
wisdom  not  to  be  too  much  carried  away  by  prosperity,  or 
depressed  by   adversity;    intimating   that    in  their  present 
state  of  mind  they  were  scarcely  in  a  condition  to  judge 
calmly  and  dispassionately  of  the  conduct  of  the  Bhodians, 
who,  after  all,  it  must  be  remembered,  had  never  openly  sided 
with  Perseus;    all  they  had  been  suspected  of  was  secretly 
favouring  him,  and  whilst  he  acknowledged  he  believed  they 
did  not  wish  that  he  should  have  been  entirely  conquered  by 
the  Eomans,  yet  that  this  proceeded  not  so  much  from  enmity 
towards  him  as  from  the  dread  that,  were  he  overcome,  there 
would  then  remain  no  obstacle  to  the  prowess  of  Eoman 
arms,  and  that  their  own  liberty  would  become  endangered. 

These  remonstrances  from  so  grave  and  rigid  a  senator 
as  Cato  the  Censor,  had  the  effect  of  calming  their  excited 
and  irritated  feelings;  and  though  they  did  not  immediately 
come  to  a  favourable  conclusion,  but  kept  the  deputies  some 
time  in  suspense,  yet  eventually  they  laid  aside  their  dis- 
pleasure and  admitted  the  Ehodians  into  their  alliance. 

Attains,  brother  to  Eumenes,  king  of  Pqt^\si\>&^  ^^^  ib^^a^ 
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one  of  the  first  to  repair  to  Boms  on  thk  occasion. 

A.iff  3^3T 

.«^f.  Qe  had  been  sent  by  his  brother  to  congratulate  tiie 
Bomans  on  their  Ute  successes,  and  to  solunt  their  aid  against 
the  Asiatic  Gbuls,  who  at  that  time  were  committing  &equenfc 
ravages  in  the  kingdom  of  Fergamua.  Attains  waa  in  high 
favour  with  the  Bomans,  he  having  taken  a  decided  part  with 
them  against  Perseus;  but  Eumeneshad  incurred  their  dis- 
pleasure, in  consequence  of  having  beepi  sospeoted,  like  the 
Bhodians,  of  secretly  fiivouring  that  prince.  They  therefore 
caused  it  to  be  intimated  to  Attalua  that  his  brothec,  having 
forfeited  their  confidence  from  his  appearing  to  waver  between 
them  and  Perseus,  the  senate  had  thoughts  of  depriving  him 
of  his  kingdom,  or  at  least  part  of  it,  and  giving  it  to  himseli^ 
advising  him  to  apply  for  it.  The  temptation  waa  a^  strong 
one,  and  at  first  Attains  seemed  inclined  to  listen ;  but  a  phy- 
sician named  Stratius,  whom  his  brother  had  sent  in  his  train, 
both  to  have  an  eye  upon  his  conduct  and  to  asaist  him  with, 
his  counsel  and  advice,  having  either  discovered  or  leamei 
from  Attalus  himself  what  was  going  on,  wisely  and  judiciously 
reasoned  with  him  on  the  subject,  representing  to  him  not 
only  how  perfidious  and  unworthy  such  conduct  would  be 
towards  his  brother,  but  also  that  it  would  in  the  end  be 
unwise  and  impolitic ;  that  his  brother,  who  was  now  hit 
advanced  in  life,  and  had  no  children,  could  not  be  expected 
to  survive  many  years,  and  that  on  his  death  he  would 
naturally  come  into  possession  of  the  kingdom,  being  his  sole 
heir.  Why,  therefore,  should  he  wish  to  anticipate,  by  a 
violent  and  criminal  proceeding,  what  would  soon  happen  in 
the  natural  order  of  things.  These  and  other  arguments, 
which  Stratius,  who  was  a  man  of  sound  judgment,  and  of  per- 
suasive and  conciliating  manners,  made  use  of  on  every 
suitable  opportunity,  had  their  desired  efiect.  Attalus  had. 
until  this  period  been  distinguished  for  his  kindly  and  affec- 
tionate feelings  towards  his  brother.  Some  short  time  pre- 
vious he  had  prevailed  upon  the  Ach^eans  to  reverae  an  nn- 
&vourable  decree  tiaey  "^^A  mxjjgi^  ^%^\aat  Eumenes ;  whicb, 
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together  with  his  conduct  on  the  present  occasion,  and  indeed 
throughout  his  life,  acquired  for  him  the  title  of  Fhiladelphus. 
He  succeeded  his  brother  Eumenes  some  time  afterwards,  and 
reigned  about  twenty  years.  He  was  much  beloved  and  revered 
by  his  subjects,  and  was  a  patron  of  the  arts  and  learned  men. 
He  was  succeeded  by  his  nephew,  Attains  Fhilometer,  whose 
reign  was  in  every  respect  the  reverse  of  the  foregoing.  He 
abandoned  the  affairs  of  government  to  his  ministers  and 
favourites,  secluding  himself  from  his  subjects,  towards  whom 
he  exercised  much  cruelty  and  tyranny.  Happily  for  them  his 
reign  was  but  short — not  more  than  five  years.  He  determined 
to  constitute  the  Eoman  people  his  heirs,  and  made  a  will  to 
that  effect,  couched  in  these  words :  "  Let  the  Eoman  people 
inherit  all  my  fortune."  By  this  act  the  kingdom  of  Per- 
gamus,  and  all  appertaining  to  it,  was  incorporated  with  the 
Eoman  dominions. 

It  would  be  both  tedious  and  difficult  to  narrate  all  the 
various  states  and  provinces  that  sent  ambassadors  to  Eome 
after  the  subjugation  of  Perseus  and  Macedonia,  either  to 
offer  them  homage  or  to  court  their  alliance,  and  who  were 
treated  by  them  with  harshness  or  lenity,  according  as  they 
had  shown  themselves  favourable  or  otherwise  to  Perseus. 
But  none  gave  them  so  much  umbrage  as  the  Acha^ans.  The 
Achaean  League  still  opposed  a  formidable  barrier  in  their  march 
towards  universal  conquest.  They  were  aware  that  it  would 
be  inexpedient  to  proceed  against  them  openly  and  at  once,  as 
they  had  done  with  some  of  the  others.  They  therefore  began  by 
tampering  with  some  of  their  deputies  and  principal  men. 
Amongst  these  was  Callicrates,  who  had  on  a  former  oc- 
casion betrayed  his  country,  and  now  basely  sold  himself  to  the 
Eomans.  The  senate  had  already  sent  commissioners  into 
Asia  and  Greece,  under  pretence  of  regulating  their  affairs, 
but  in  reality  to  gain  information  respecting  such  as  had 
favoured  Perseus,  either  publicly  or  privately.  CaHicrates  had 
the  hardihood  to  accuse  to  the  commissioners— two  of  whom  had 
been  expressly  sent  into   Achaia — all  tho^e  '^\io\ft.  Vkfc  V^vS^sa^ 
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upon  as  his  own  en^nies,  or  the  partisans  of  liberty  in  general, 
or  having  been  favourable  to  Perseus ;  upon  whidh  one  of  tlif 
oommissioners,  after  declaring  in  the  assemblj  that  many  of  the 
most  powerful  members  of  the  League  had  assisted  Perseus 
against  the  Eomans,  demanded  that  they  should  be  condemned, 
as  deserving  death :  after  which  he  would  name  them.  TJpMi 
this  the  whole  assembly  cried  out  that  it  was  an  unjust  pro- 
ceeding to  condemn  persons  unheard,  and  even  before  they  wero 
named,  and  pressed  him  to  name  the  guilty  parties.  Whereupoa 
he  replied,  at  the  suggestion  of  Callicrates,  that  all  those  who 
hsid  commanded  armies,  or  had  been  in  any  way  employed 
officially,  were  among  the  guiliy.  Upon  which  Xenon,  a  perstm 
of  great  dignity  and  highly  respected  by  the  League,  rejoined 
to  the  following  effect : — ''  I  have  commanded  the  armies  aad 
have  had  the  honour  of  being  the  chief  mi^strate  to  the  League, 
and  I  protest  that  I  have  never  acted  in  anything  contrary  to 
the  interest  of  the  Eomans ;  and  this  I  am  ready  to  prove, 
either  in  the  assembly  of  the  Achseans,  or  at  Borne  before  the 
senate/' 

The  deputies  took  hold  of  this  last  expression  as  favourable 
to  their  design,  and  decreed  that  all  those  who  bad  been 
denounced  by  Callicrates  should  be  sent  to  Erome  to  justify 
themselves.  The  whole  assembly  were  in  the  greatest  affliction; 
nothing  like  it  had  been  known  before,  even  in  the  times  of 
Philip  and  Alexander,  who,  all-powerful  as  they  were,  had  never 
thought  of  bringing  strangers  who  were  accused  into  Macedonia 
to  be  tried,  but  referred  them  to  their  own  councils.  Callicratee 
became  an  object  of  horror  and  detestation.  No  one  would 
associate  with  him,  or  even  bathe  in  the  public  baths  after  him 
till  all  the  water  had  been  emptied  out, — regarding  bim  as  s 
base  traitor  to  his  country. 

By  the  above  tyrannical  decree,  a  thousand  of  the  most 
considerable  citizens  of  the  Achaean  League  were  seized  and 
sent  prisoners  to  Eome.  Polybius  was  amongst 
the  number.  This  great  man  and  celebrated  his- 
torian, to  whom  a\\  svxce^^&i^  «JgK?^  \iw^  been  indebted,  and 
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the  correctness  of  whose  writings  has  never  been  called 
in  question,  was  bom  at  Megalopolis,  in  Peloponnesus.  He 
was  the  son  of  Lycortas,  who  had  been  chosen  general  of  the 
AchsBan  League,  in  which  capacity  he  bad  acquitted  himself 
with  great  honour  and  much  to  the  satisfaction  of  those  who 
employed  him,  had  been  twice  deputed  ambassador  to  Ptolemj 
^iphanus,  and  had  signalised  himself  in  avenging  the  death 
of  Fhilopoemen.  He  was  careful  to  bestow  on  his  son  a  liberal 
education,  and,  being  himself  a  great  statesman,  was  able  to 
instruct  him  in  govemment  and  policy.  Folybius  had  had 
the  advantage  of  serving  under  his  father,  and  also  under 
Fhilopoemen,  one  of  the  most  renowned  generals  of  antiquity. 
It  is  therefore  not  su^risiDg  that  with  the  benefit  of  two 
such  instructors,  added  to  the  excellent  talents  bestowed  upon 
him  by  nature,  Folybius  should  have  attained  to  a  degree 
of  eminence  surpassed,  if  indeed  equalled,  by  few  of  the 
a9cients.  His  fame  had  already  reached  Bome,  so  that  on  his 
arrival  he  was  received  with  a  degree  of  respect  and  attention 
accorded  to  none  of  his  unhappy  companions.  The  greatest 
men  of  the  state  were  anxious  to  make  his  acquaintance  and 
cultivate  his  friendship.  Among  these  were  the  two  sons 
of  Faulus  ^milius,  one  of  whom  had  been  adopted  into  the 
family  of  the  Eabii ;  the  other,  the  youngest,  by  F.  Cornelius 
Scipio,  the  son  of  Scipio  Africanus.  The  friendship  of  the 
latter  for  Folybius  has  become  matter  of  history.  It  is 
supposed  to  have  been  under  his  auspices  and  patronage,  and 
during  his  residence  or  exile  in  Bome,  which  continued  until 
his  death,  or  nearly  so,  that  he  composed  the  principal  part  of 
his  history  and  other  valuable  writings. 

The  rest  of  the  Achsean  captives,  on  their  arrival  at  Eome, 
were  by  a  decree  of  the  senate  banished  to  the  various  cities 
of  Italy,  without  an  hearing,  or  even  an  examination  of  their 
cause,  under  the  pretence  that  they  had  been  tried  and  con- 
demned previous  to  leaving  their  own  country.  When  this 
intelligence  reached  the  Acbseans  they  were  in  the  greatest 

2q2 
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grief  and  consternation,  and  immediatelj  sent  depaties  to  Eome 
to  remonstrate  with  the  senate,  and  to  beg  that  at  least  thej 
might  have  a  hearing ;  but  they  were  told  this  had  been  already 
done,  and  that  they  themselves  had  adjudged  the  case.  The 
Achffians,  however,  were  not  to  be  so  put  off.  They  again  sent 
the  same  deputies,  with  one  of  their  most  esteemed  citizens, 
named  Euraeas,  at  their  head.  Eurseas  pleaded  their  cause 
before  the  senate  with  great  energy  and  truth,  protesting  that  the 
accused  had  never  been  heard,  and  entreating  that  they  would 
either  examine  the  matter  themselves,  or,  if  the  multiplicity 
of  their  affairs  would  not  allow  of  their  doing  so,  that  they 
would  at  least  refer  it  to  the  AchsBans,  who,  they  might  resfc 
assured,  would  award  ample  punishment  to  the  guilty,  if  any 
such  should  be  found.  The  senate,  however,  were  inexorabk 
Their  object  was  to  crush  the  Achseans,  whose  power  thej 
dreaded ;  and,  to  prevent  any  further  trouble  on  the  subject, 
they  wrote  into  Achaia  that  it  did  not  appear  to  them  ccHt" 
sistent,  either  with  their  own  interest  or  that  of  the  country,  to 
permit  the  exiles  to  return.  This  decision  threw  Achaia  and 
the  other  states  of  Greece  into  the  deepest  affliction  and 
despair,  as  they  thought  they  saw  in  it  a  determination  to 
deprive  them  of  their  liberty  and  independence ;  but  so  fiillj 
sensible  were  the  Achajans  of  the  innocence  of  the  exiles  and 
the  injustice  of  the  decree,  that  they  would  not  yield  the 
point,  but  continued  to  make  fresh  applications  from  time  to 
time,  for  many  years,  which,  if  they  had  no  other  effect,  at 
least  served  to  bring  the  conduct  of  the  Eomans  before  the 
eyes  of  the  world,  and  it  excited  feelings  of  compassion  in 
the  minds  of  many  of  the  senators,  who  were  of  opinion  that 
it  would  be  proper  to  allow  them  to  return.  This  frequently 
gave  occasion  for  warm  debates  as  the  subject  was  from  time  to 
time  renewed.  At  length  Cato,  wearied  with  these  endless 
discussions,  and  perhaps  also  secretly  inclined  towards  the  exiles, 
put  an  end  to  the  matter  by  a  well-timed  sarcasm.  "  To  see 
ns,"  said  he,  "  disputing  thus,  year  affcer  year,  whether  some 
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old  men  of  Greece  shall  be  buried  by  our  grave-diggers  or 
those  of  their  own  country,  it  should  seem  we  have 
nothing  to  do."  This  had  the  desired  effect;  the 
senate  decreed  their  return.  Only  300,  however,  remained  to 
avail  themselves  of  it,  seventeen  years  having  passed  away  since 
their  exile.  It  seems  doubtful  whether  Polybius  was  one  of  those 
who  returned  on  this  occasion ;  but  if  he  did,  he  went  back 
again  shortly  after,  as  he  joined  his  friend  Scipio  in  his  expedi- 
tions against  Carthage  and  Dumantia,  and  was  present  at  the 
taking  of  both  those  cities.  After  the  death  of  Scipio  he 
returned  to  his  native  city,  where  he  ended  his  days  at  the  age 
of  eighty-two,  preserving  to  the  last  the  esteem  and  affection 
of  his  fellow-citizens,  as  well  as  those  of  the  other  states 
of  Greece;  he  having  employed  himself,  during  the  latter 
years  of  his  life,  in  settling  their  differences  and  arranging 
their  affairs  on  various  occasions  so  much  to  their  general  satis- 
faction, that  statues  were  erected  to  him  in  many  places. 

Before  his  death  he  had  the  affliction  of  witnessiDg  the 
destruction  of  the  city  of  Corinth.  Of  all  the  cities  of  the 
AchsBan  League — indeed  it  may  be  said  of  all  the  cities  of 
Greece — Corinth  was  at  that  time  the  most  powerful,  not  only 
on  account  of  its  riches  and  commerce,  but  also  from  the  inde- 
pendence and  power  of  its  inhabitants.  It  had  rivalled, 
or  rather  succeeded,  Athens  as  the  seat  of  learning  and  the 
fine  arts,  and  is  well  known  to  have  given  its  name  to 
one  of  the  five  orders  of  architecture ;  but,  unhappily,  luxury 
and  profligacy,  the  too  frequent  attendants  on  riches  and  power, 
were  also  amongst  the  characteristics  of  the  people,  and  as  a 
necessary  consequence,  misrule  and  liberty  degenerating  into 
licentiousness,  too  generally  prevailed.  They  were  at  this  time 
engaged  in  a  dispute  with  Sparta,  and  both  parties  had  sent 
ambassadors  to  Eome,  but  without  waiting  their  return  they 
commenced  hostilities. 

It  had  been  the  policy  of  the  Eoroans  to  endeavour  to  weaken 
the  Achaean  League,  by  detaching  from  it  as  many  of  the  cities 
as  they  could,  and  Corinth,  Sparta,  Argos,  and  m«csi^  oyaKt^j^^V^k^ 
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been  by  their  orders  separated  from  it,  tindeir  the  pretence  that 
they  had  not  originally  formed  part  of  the  League.  When  the 
commissioners  who  had  been  sent  for  that  purpose  informed 
the  different  cities  thereof,  the  people  were  filled  with  indigna- 
tion and  surprise.  At  Corinth,  in  particular,  the  inhabitants  rose 
up  in  arms  and  treated  them  with  so  much  violence  that  they 
were  obliged  to  seek  safety  in  flight.  When  they  reported  this 
on  their  return  to  Eome,  the  senate  immediately  sent  other 
deputies,  at  the  head  of  whom  was  Julius,  one  of  their  principal 
citizens,  to  remonstrate  with  them,  and  particularly  to  take 
cognizance  of  the  affair  pending  between  them  and  Sparta. 
They  were  instructed,  however,  to  behave  towards  them  witii 
great  moderation,  and  to  seek  by  mild  measures  to  allay  the  f6^ 
ment,  rather  than  do  anything  that  might  increase  or  exasperate 
the  malcontents.  Carthage  was  not  yet  destroyed,  and  it  wu 
necessary  to  act  with  caution  towards  such  powerftil  allies. 
Julius  and  his  colleagues  executed  their  commission  with  great 
propriety,  and  exhorted  the  Corinthians  not  to  give  ear  to  evil 
counsels,  and  thus  draw  upon  themselves  the  resentment  of  the 
Eomans  by  declaring  war  against  Lacedaemon.  This  moderate 
advice  was  very  acceptable  to  the  more  respectable  portion  of 
the  citizens ;  but  a  certain  faction,  consisting  chiefly  of  disso- 
lute and  disreputable  persons,  being  excited  by  the  violent 
declamations  of  their  orators,  the  principal  of  whom  were 
Critolaus,  DiaBus,  and  Damocritus,  were  bent  on  fanning  tlie 
flames  of  discord.  They  insinuated  that  it  was  only  through 
fear  and  the  impropitious  state  of  their  affairs  in  Africa,  that 
the  Eomans  behaved  towards  them  with  so  much  moderation. 
They,  however,  conducted  themselves  respectfully  to  the  com- 
missioners during  their  stay;  but  directly  they  had  gone 
Critolaus  went  from  city  to  city,  summoning  assemblies  and 
endeavouring  to  inflame  the  minds  of  the  people  against  the 
Eomans:  representing  them  in  the  most  odious  light,  and 
venting  malicious  invectives  against  them.  He  succeeded 
but  too  well,  and  was  moreover  assisted  in  his  violent 
emes  by  PyttA&a,  ^^  m«».^\»w.\.^  ^i  ^^$«^aa^  a  rash  and 
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imprudent  man,  who  entered  into  all  his  measures,  and  so 
f&r  prevailed  that  it  was  decided  to  persist  in  the  war  against 
Sparta. 

Metellus,  one  of  the  Eoman  prsetors,  was  at  that  time  in 
Macedonia,  engaged  in  a  war  with  a  certain  adventurer  named 
Andriscus,  a  person  of  mean  birth  and  extraction,  but,  having 
given  himself  out  to  be  a  son  of  Perseus,  assuming  the  name  of 
Philip,  and  inventing  a  plausible  story  as  to  his  having 
remained  in  obscurity  up  to  that  time,  he  had  gained  more 
credit  than  might  have  been  expected;  and  at  length  found 
himself  at  the  head  of  a  powerful  faction.  At  first  the 
Itomans  took  but  little  heed  of  his  proceedings ;  but,  finding  that 
he  assumed  the  name  of  Philip,  together  with  the  title  of  king 
and  the  insignia  of  royalty,  and  that  his  adherents  were  rapidly 
increasing,  they  sent  Metellus  against  him. 

Andriscus  previous  to  the  arrival  of  Metellus  had  gained 
some  trifling  advantage  over  a  detachment  of  the  Eoman  army, 
and  this  had  so  elated  him,  being  of  a  rash  and  impetuous 
disposition,  that  he  eagerly  engaged  with  Metellus,  and, 
after  being  twice  defeated,  was  taken  prisoner  and  sent  to 
Bome,  where  he  graced  the  procession  of  Metellus,  who  was 
honoured  with  a  triumph  on  his  return.  He  soon  after  de- 
feated another  adventurer,  who  also  gave  himself  out  to  be  a  son 
of  Perseus,  and  assumed  the  name  of  Alexander ;  but  he  took 
refuge  in  flight,  and  was  considered  too  insignificant  for  pursuit. 

After  this  Metellus  marched  into  Achaia.  Having  heard 
that  L.  Mummius  had  been  chosen  consul  at  Some  and  was 
charged  with  the  management  of  the  war  in  Achaia,  he  was 
desirous  of  putting  an  end  to  it  before  the  arrival  of  Mummius, 
that  he  himself  might  have  the  honour  of  a  triumph.  He 
had  an  engagement  with  the  Achaeans,  in  which  he  gained  a 
complete  victory,  taking  many  thousand  prisoners.  The 
insurgent  Critolaus  disappeared  unaccountably  during  this 
battle,  and  was  never  afterwards  heard  o£  It  was  supposed 
that  in  his  flight  he  had  fallen  into  the  marshes,  and  been 
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drowned.  As  soon  as  Mummius  had  received  bis  appointment 
he  hastened  his  march,  fearing  he  might  find  things  paci- 
fied on  his  arrival,  and  thus  be  deprived  of  the  honour 
which  he  so  ardently  desired.  After  the  death,  or  rather  the 
disappearance,  of  Critolaus,  DisBus  had  assumed  the  control, 
and  had  shut  himself  up  in  Corinth.  Metellus,  on  the 
arrival  of  Mummius,  had  resigned  the  command  to  him  and 
returned  into  Macedonia ;  and  Mummius,  without  loss  of 
time,  proceeded  to  Corinth  and  laid  siege  to  the  city:  but 
not  being  at  first  sufficiently  on  his  guard,  the  besieged 
made  a  sally  and  gained  an  advantage  over  a  portion  of  his 
advanced  guard,  whom  they  pursued  almost  to  their  camp.  This 
unexpected  success  so  elated  them,  that,  deeming  themselves 
equal  or  even  superior  to  the  Ilomans,  and  headed  by  DisBus,  a 
rash  headstrong  man,  they  made  a  furious  attack  on  the  Boman 
consul,  having  first  placed  their  wives  and  children  on  a 
neighbouring  eminence  to  witness  the  battle,  and,  as  they 
hoped,  their  success :  they  took  with  them  a  number  of 
waggons  and  other  vehicles  to  bring  back  the  spoils;  so 
fully  did  they  assure  themselves  of  victory.  Very  different, 
however,  was  the  result.  The  officers  were  without  know- 
ledge or  experience,  being  entirely  the  creatures  of  DisBus, 
and  chosen  by  him  from  amongst  the  lowest  and  vilest  of 
the  people,  in  order  that  he  might  have  them  entirely  under 
his  command.  Mummius  received  them  with  the  firm  and 
steady  valour  of  an  experienced  general.  He  had  also  posted  an 
ambuscade,  which  sallying  out  on  the  Ach©ans  as  they  rushed 
furiously  on,  attacked  them  in  flank.  Being  surprised  and 
entirely  disconcerted  by  this  unexpected  movement,  they  fell 
into  confusion,  and  after  a  slight  resistance  fled  in  all  directions. 
DiaBUs  himself  lost  all  self-possession,  and  instead  of  endea- 
vouring to  rally  them,  fled  to  Megalopolis,  his  native  city,  there 
abandoning  himself  to  despair.  After  having  killed  his  wife, 
to  prevent  her  falling  into  the  hands  of  the  enemy,  he  took 
poison,  and,  setting  fire  to  his  house,  perished  in  the  ruins 
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After  this  defeat,  the  Gormthians  gave  up  all  further 
hope  of  success.  Those  of  the  Achseans  who  had  taken 
refuge  in  the  ciiy  quitted  it  the  following  night ;  most  of  the 
citizens  also  abandoned  it ;  so  that  Mummius  entered  without 
anj  opposition.  The  men  who  remained  were  put  to  the 
sword,  and  the  women  and  children  sold  for  slaves.  The  most 
valuable  statues,  paintings,  and  other  moveables  were  sent 
to  Eome ;  after  which  the  houses  were  set  on  fire  and  the  whole 
ciiy  was  consumed.  The  conflagration  lasted  several  days.  Even 
the  walls  were  afterwards  razed  to  the  foundations.  This  was 
done  by  order  of  the  senate,  with  the  intention  of  punishing 
the  pride  and  insolence  of  the  Corinthians,  who  had  insulted 
the  Eomans  and  violated  the  law  of  nations  in  their  treatment 
of  the  ambassadors,  and  also  as  affording  an  example  of  severity 
in  order  to  deter  others  from  a  like  conduct.  It  had  that  effect ; 
for  from  this  time  the  AchsBans  lost  all  spirit  or  hope 
of  making  further  resistance  to  the  power  and  domi- 
nance of  the  Romans,  and  the  whole  of  Greece  was  from  that 
time  reduced  into  a  Roman  province,  called  Achaia.  Popular 
governments  were  abolished  in  all  the  cities,  and  magistrates, 
under  the  Romans,  established  in  them.  In  other  respects, 
they  were  left  pretty  much  in  possession  of  their  own  customs 
and  laws.  » 

The  destruction  of  Corinth  happened  about  146  years  before 
the  Christian  era.  It  was  rebuilt  by  Julius  Caesar,  and  again 
became  a  large  and  populous  city,  though  it  never  wholly 
regained  its  former  power  and  splendour.  One  of  the  first 
Christian  churches  was  established  at  Corinth,  and  some  of 
the  earliest  of  the  Apostle  Paul's  epistles  were  addressed  to 
the  Corinthians,  and  if  we  may  judge  by  the  tone  of  those 
epistles,  it  would  seem  that  with  the  return  of  wealth  and 
prosperity,  luxury  and  licentiousness  again  reared  their  heads. 
It  is  now  sunk  into  an  inconsiderable  village,  though  still 
an  object  of  interest  to  the  antiquarian  and  the  intelligent 
traveller,  on  account  of  its  ruins  and  the  vestiges  of  its  ancient 
magnificence. 
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The  destruction  of  Corinth  and  the  redaction  of  Achaia 
and  Greece  to  a  Boman  province,  nearly  closes  the  history 
of  Alexander's  successors.  All  that  remains  of  interest  is 
comprised,  or  chiefly  so,  in  some  few  accounts  respecting 
Syria  and  Egypt,  which  are  so  obscure  and  perplexing,  that  it  is 
difficult  to  arrange  them  in  any  regular  order.  A  sucoessioa 
of  kings  reigned,  sometimes  jointlyi  sometimes  contending  with 
and  dethroning  each  other,  presenting  little  more  for  the 
page  of  history  than  a  succession  of  crimes,  bloodshed,  and 
cruelty,  and  in  many  instances,  anarchy  and  conlbsion. 
Indeed  it  would  seem — as  is  observed  by  an  historian  of 
those  times — as  though  there  was  a  kind  of  emulation  among 
the  sovereigns  and  princes  of  this  particular  period  as  to  which 
should  most  distinguish  themselves  by  wickedness  and  the^ 
blackest  crimes.  And  what  renders  tracing  the  accounts  more 
difficult  is,  the  circumstance  that  many  amongst  them  bear  the 
same  name ;  and  also,  that  in  many  instances,  they  are  named 
after  their  predecessors  of  greater  note  and  interest  among  the 
more  immediate  of  the  successors  of  Alexander. 

A  period  of  100  years  elapsed  between  the  death  of  Antdochua 
Epiphanes,  king  of  Syria,  son  of  Alexander  the  Great,  and  the 
defeat  of  Antiochus  Asiaticus  by  Pompey,  when  Syria  became 
a  Roman  province.  , 

On  the  death  of  Antiochus  Epiphanes — the  principal  transac- 
tions of  whose  reign,  viz.,  his  endeavours  to  wrest  the  kingdom 
of  Egypt  from  the  two  brothers  (his  nephews)  Ptolemy  Philo- 
meter  and  Ptolemy  Evergetes,  or  Physcon,  as  also  his  cruel 
persecution  of  the  Jews,  have  been  related  at  large  in  their 
proper  place, — ^his  son,  Antiochus  Eupator,  succeeded  to  the 
throne  of  Syria.  He  was  but  a  youth  when  his  father  died, 
and  only  reigned  two  years,  being  dispossessed  by  Demetrius 
Soter,  the  son  of  Seleucus  Philopater,  and  grandson  of  Anti- 
ochus the  Great.  Demetrius  had  been  detained  as  an  hostage 
at  Home  ever  since  the  death  of  his  father ;  but  he  no  sooner 
heard  of  the  death  of  Epiphanes,  and  that  his  son  was  on 
the  throne,  than  \i©  t\iou^\i  \^  ^  l«?5^vx3»hle    opportuni^ 
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for  endeavouring  to  recover  his  dominions.  He  first  applied 
to  the  Bomans,  founding  Ms  right  of  suceesision  on  being 
the  son  of  the  elder  brother  of  Epiphanes.  But  the  Bomafi 
senate,  more  mindful  of  the  interests  of  the  commonwealth 
than  of  the  claims  of  Demetrius,  and  considering  it  more  to  its 
interest  to  have  a  young  and  inexperienced  prince  like  Eupator 
on  the  throne  of  Syria  than  one  of  more  mature  age  and 
greater  claims,  refused  to  support  him,  or  even  allow  him  to 
leave  Eome :  upon  which  Demetrius,  watching  for  a  favourable 
opportunity,  made  his  escape,  and  proceeded  at  once  into  Syria. 

Antiochus  Epiphanes,  who  at  the  time  of  his  death  was,  as 
has  been  related,  on  his  march  towards  Judea  to  revenge  on  the 
Jewish  nation  the  defeat  of  his  army  under  Lysias,  had  left  the 
care  of  his  son,  together  with  the  regency  of  the  kingdom 
during  his  minority,  to  his  friend  and  favourite  Philip,  who  was 
then  with  him,  delivering  into  his  hands  the  order  and  signet, 
with  other  insignia  of  royalty,  and  enjoining  him  to  give  his  son 
a  careful  education,  and  to  instruct  him  in  the  principles  of 
government.  But  Lysias,  who  had  hitherto  been  the  preceptor 
of  the  young  prince,  and  at  that  time  had  him  under  his  charge, 
no  sooner  heard  of  the  death  of  Epiphanes,  than  he  caused  the 
youthful  Antiochus  to  be  at  once  proclaimed  king,  taking  upon 
himself  the  reins  of  government,  regardless  of  the  regulations 
made  by  the  king  at  his  decease,  he  having  by  that  time 
returned  to  Antioch  from  his  expedition  into  Judea,  so  that 
Philip  on  his  arrival  found  the  office  deputed  to  him  by  the 
deceased  monarch  usurped ;  and  being  sensible  of  his  inability 
to  dispute  the  point,  he  at  once  retired  into  Egypt. 

Such  was  the  state  of  things  when  Demetrius  Soter  landed 
in  Syria.  The  impression  immediately  prevailed  that  the  senate 
had  sent  him  to  take  possession  of  his  dominions,  and  would 
support  him  in  the  undertaking.  Eupator  was  looked  upon  as 
a  lost  man :  all  therefore  abandoned  him  and  went,  prompted 
also  perhaps  by  inclination,  to  submit  themselves  to  Demetrius, 
who  was  in  fact  their  rightful  sovereign.    Eupator  and  Lysias 
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were  seized  by  their  troops  and  delivered  up  to  Demetrius^ 
who  shortly  after  caused  them  to  be  put  to  death,  and  thus 
established  himself  on  the  throne  without  further  opposition. 

During  the  early  part  of  his  reign,  Demetrius  applied 
himself  to  regulate  the  affairs  of  the  state  and  to  reform 
abuses,  particularly  in  those  provinces  which  were  under  the 
Syrian  government,  in  many  of  which  much  misrule  prevailed 
amongst  those  officers  and  governors  whom  Antiochus  Epi- 
phanes  had  placed  over  them ;  and  especially  in  Babylonia, 
where  the  tyranny  of  two  brothers,  Timarchus  and  Heraclides, 
favourites  of  Epiphanes,  prevailed  to  such  an  extent  that  the 
Babylonians,  on  being  freed  &om  them,  bestowed  on  Demetrius 
the  title  of  Soter,  or  Saviour,  by  which  name  he  was  after- 
wards known.  He  endeavoured  to  keep  on  terms  of  amity  with 
the  Eomans,  being  very  desirous  they  should  acknowledge 
him  as  king  and  renew  the  treaties  they  had  made  with  his 
predecessors,  assuring  them  he  would  conform  himself  entirely 
to  their  will ;  and  although  at  first  they  felt  umbrage  towards 
him,  for  having  left  Bome  without  their  consent,  and  con- 
trary to  their  directions,  yet  as  he  was  now  the  lawful  heir,  they 
yielded  to  his  pressing  solicitations,  confirmed  him  in  the  king- 
dom, and  entered  into  alliance  with  him. 

Demetrius,  at  length  feeling  himself  firmly  settled  on  the 
throne,  at  peace  with  his  neighbours,  and  respected  by  his 
subjects,  seemed  to  consider  himself  at  liberty  to  indulge  in 
every  species  of  licentiousness  and  luxury.  He  built  a  castle  near 
Antioch,  flanked  by  four  towers,  in  which  he  shut  himself 
up  for  weeks  and  months  together,  totally  disregarding  the 
affairs  of  the  state  and  the  administration  of  justice,  not  even 
receiving  or  paying  any  attention  to  the  memorials  his  subjects 
were  desirous  of  presenting  to  him.  This  so  disgusted  them 
that  a  conspiracy  was  formed  against  him.  The  malcontents 
were  secretly  supported  by  Ptolemy  Philometer,  king  of  Egypt, 
who  felt  great  jealousy  of  the  kings  of  Syria,  on  account  of 
their  interference  in  the  affairs  of  Egypt,  and  also  by  Ariarathes, 
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king  of  Cappadocia,  upon  whose  crown  Demetrius  bad  some 
pretensions.  They  employed  Heraclides,  whom  Demetrius  had 
deprived  of  the  government  of  Babylonia  on  account  of  his 
tyranny  and  injustice,  to  encourage  a  pretender  to  the  throne 
of  Syria.  This  pretender,  whose  name  was  Bala,  was  a  native 
of  Ehodes,  whither  Heraclides  had  retired  after  Demetrius 
had  deprived  him  of  his  government.  He  was 
'a  young  man  of  mean  extraction,  but  well 
suited  to  play  the  part  assigned  him.  Heraclides  was  glad  of 
the  opportunity  of  being  revenged  on  Demetrius,  and  tutored 
Bala  to  personate  the  son  of  Antiochus  Epiphanes.  After  he  had 
been  secretly  acknowledged  by  the  kings  of  Egypt  and  Cappa- 
docia,  he  carried  him  to  Eome,  where  he  presented  him  to  the 
senate,  under  the  title  of  Alexander,  the  son  of  Antiochus 
Epiphanes,  and  to  give  more  colour  to  the  imposture,  he 
took  with  him  Laodice,  the  daughter  of  Epiphanes.  Though 
the  senate  saw  through  the  deception,  yet,  being  extremely 
dissatisfied  with  Demetrius  on  account  of  his  late  disgraceful 
conduct,  they  pretended  to  believe  in  the  fiction,  and  passed  a 
decree  in  his  favour.  "With  this  declaration  of  the  senate  he 
found  no  difficulty  in  raising  troops,  and  passed  at  once  into 
Syria,  where  the  malcontents  soon  flocked  to  him.  No 
sooner  was  Demetrius, — who,  to  do  him  justice,  when  not  under 
the  influence  of  indolence  or  drink  was  neither  deficient  in 
personal  valour  nor  energy — apprised  of  these  proceedings, 
than  he  roused  himself,  and,  quitting  his  castle,  prepared  to 
meet  the  coming  storm.  He  collected  all  the  troops  he  could 
muster,  and  sent  to  procure  assistance  from  whatever  quarter 
he  thought  it  likely  to  be  met  with,  and,  amongst  others, 
he  applied  to  the  Jews.  Judas,  whose  heroic  conduct  and 
signal  victories  over  the  generals  of  Antiochus  Epiphanes 
have  been  already  related,  together  with  his  rebuilding  of  the 
temple  of  Jerusalem,  and  pious  restoration  of  the  ancient  laws 
and  customs  of  the  Jews,  was  now  dead,  and  his  brother 
Jonathan  had  succeeded  to  the  command.  To  him  Deme- 
trius applied,  offering  him  the  commission  of  %<8^<5rt'B2L  <2»1  *^^ 
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king's  troops  in  Judea;  but  D^netrios  did  not  stand  bigh  in 
the  estimation  either  of  Jonathan  or  the  Jews  generaUj,  for 
on  his  first  assuming  the  crown  of  Syria  he  had  sent  two 
armies  successiyelj  into  Judea,  to  revenge  the  defeat  of 
Ljsias  by  Judas,  and  to  endeavour  to  reduce  the  kingdom 
to  a  province  of  Syria.  The  first  of  these  armies  he  placed 
under  the  command  of  Bacchis,  governor  of  Mesopotamia; 
the  second  under  his  lieutenant  Nicanor,  who  had  before  been 
defeated  by  Judas,  in  conjunction  with  Lysias ;  bat  he  again 
defeated  both  these  armies,  and  Nicanor  was  killed  in  battle. 
Judas,  perceiving  himself  and  country  thus  constantly  ex- 
posed to  the  attacks  of  the  kings  of  Syria,  and  that  he  had  no 
prospect  of  assistance  from  any  of  the  neighbouring  nations, 
who  seemed  equa]ly  bent  on  exterminating  the  whole  Jewisk 
nation,  came  to  the  conclusion  of  sending  an  embassy  to  Borne 
to  make  an  alliance  with  that  people,  understanding  they  were 
much  esteemed  for  their  willingness  to  support  weak  nations 
against  the  oppression  of  powerful  kings. 

The  embassy  was  well  received  by  the  senate,  who  imme- 
diately declared  the  Jews  friends  and  allies  of  the  Soman 
people,  and  made  a  defensive  league  with  them.  They  even 
obtained  from  them  a  letter  to  Demetrius,  in  which  he  was 
enjoined  not  to  trouble  the  Jews  any  more,  and  war  was 
threatened  him  if  he  persisted  in  so  doing.  Before,  however, 
the  ambassador  could  return,  Judas  was  dead.  For  Demetrius, 
when  he  heard  of  the  defeat  and  death  of  Nicanor,  had  sent 
another  and  more  powerful  army,  composed  of  the  choicest  of 
his  troops,  into  Judea,  and  which  he  again  placed  under  the 
command  of  Bacchis,  and  associated  with  him  Alcimus,  who 
was  at  that  time  high-priest  of  the  Jews ;  but  he  filled  the 
office  unworthily,  having  profaned  its  sanctity  by  complying 
with  the  commands  of  Antiochus,  in  adopting  the  idolatrous 
rites  and  customs  of  the  Syrians.  For  this  he  was  expelled 
by  the  righteous  Judas ;  whereupon  he  collected  a  number  of 
apostate  Jews,  and,  placing  himself  at  their  head,  went  to 
Demetrius  to  make  coi«i^\«AXi^  ^^^vcl^V.  Jvidaa  and  his  party, 
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whom  be  accused  of  putting  to  death  all  who  were  his  adhe- 
rents and  Mends,  as  well  as  having  deprived  him  of  office. 
On  hearing  which,  Demetrius  not  only  sent  wders  for  him  to 
be  reinstated  in  the  pontifical  office,  but  associated  him  in  the 
command  of  the  troops.  The  army  of  Judas  consisted  only  of 
about  3,000  men,  and  they  were  so  panic-struck  at  the  ap- 
proach of  this  formidable  army,  that,  with  the  exception  of  800, 
who  still  remained  faithful  to  their  leader,  they  all  deserted 
and  fled.  Unhappily,  Judas,  confiding  too  much  in  his  former 
successes,  had  the  rashness  to  hazard  a  battle  with  this  hand- 
ful of  men.  He  sustained  his  character  to  the  last,  but  fell 
overpowered  by  numbers,  a  victim  to  his  valour.  The  most 
lively  marks  of  sorrow  and  affection  were  testified  at  his  death, 
and  his  loss  was  deplored  throughout  all  the  land  of  Judea. 
His  brother  Jonathan  was  chosen  to  succeed  him  in  the 
government. 

From  this  period  Demetrius  offered  no  further  molestation 
to  the  Jews  for  some  years,  having,  as  was  supposed,  received 
the  letter  from  the  senate,  and  being  anxious  to  keep  on  good 
terms  with  the  Romans.  Now,  however,  that  he  saw  himself 
thus  assailed,  and  his  very  crown  endangered  by  the  attacks  of 
a  pretender,  he  resolved  to  seek  assistance  of  the  Jews  and 
others.  Bacchis  had  returned  to  Antioch,  and  Alcimus  was  dead, 
so  that  Jonathan  possessed  the  sole  command.  To  him  Deme- 
trius wrote,  at  the  same  time  offering  him  the  command  of 
the  troops  in  Judea.  On  the  other  hand,  Bala,  when  he  under- 
stood that  Demetrius  was  paying  his  court  to  Jonathan, 
applied  to  him  also,  and  even  went  further  in  the  proposals 
and  grants  he  made  to  him,  offering  him  the  high-priesthood, 
which  office  had  been  vacant  since  the  death  of  Alcimus. 
He  gave  him  the  title  of  Friend  to  the  King,  and  sent  him  a 
purple  robe  and  crown  of  gold  as  tokens  of  respect,  for  no 
persons  at  that  time  wore  purple  but  kings,  and  those  in  high 
office.  Demetrius,  on  his  side,  made  stiU  further  advances  with 
the  view  of  securing  such  an  important  ally,  and  one,  moreover, 
who  was  now  under  the  protection  of  the  Eoman  ijeo^le.    "Bijva^ 
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the  Jews,  after  the  injuries  they  had  received  from  him,  could 
not  confide  in  his  promises,  and  gave  the  preference  to  Bala, 
or,  as  he  styled  himself,  Alexander.  Jonathan,  therefore, 
with  the  consent  of  the  whole  people,  accepted  the  office  of 
high-priest  at  his  hands,  and  at  the  ensuing  feast  of  Taher- 
nacles,  put  on  the  pontifical  vestments,  and  officiated  as  high- 
priest.  At  this  time  the  high-priesthood  came  into  the  As- 
monean  family ;  in  which  family  it  continued  till  the  time  of 
Herod,  a  period  of  140  years,  when  it  passed  into  the  hands 
of  a  stranger. 

The  preparations  for  war  being  now  completed,  both  com- 
petitors took  the  field.  At  first  one  portion  of  the  army  of 
Demetrius  had  the  advantage ;  but  being  carried  awaj  by  the 
excitement  of  pursuit,  they  left  that  part  at  the  head  of  which 
their  king  fought  without  sufficient  support.  Demetriofl 
omitted  nothing  that  might  conduce  to  his  success ;  but  at 
length  his  troops  gave  way,  and  in  the  retreat  his  horse  plunged 
into  a  bog  from  which  Demetrius  was  unable  to  extricate  him- 
self, and  in  this  position  he  was  killed  by  the  arrows  of  the 
•  enemy.  He  had  reigned  twelve  years.  Before  the  battle 
Demetrius  sent  his  two  sods,  Demetrius  and  Antiochus,  to 
Cnidus,  a  city  of  Caria,  confiding  them  to  the  care  of  a  friend  of 
his  in  that  city,  that  in  case  ill  success  should  befall  him  they 
might  be  in  a  place  of  safety. 

By  the  death  of  Demetrius,  Alexander  Bala  found  himself 
master  of  Syria,  and  at  once  assumed  the  throne ;  and  soon 
after,  with  the  view  of  strengthening  himself  more  firmly  in  his 
position,  he  sent  to  Ptolemy  Philometer,  who  at  that  time 
reigned  in  Egypt,  to  seek  an  alliance  with  him,  and  to  request 
his  daughter  Cleopatra  in  marriage.  Ptolemy  acceded  to  his 
request,  and  even  conducted  his  daughter  as  £ar  as  Ptolemais, 
where  the  nuptials  were  solemnized.  Jonathan,  the  high-priest, 
was  invited  to  attend,  and  was  received  with  marks  of  great 
distinction  by  both  kings. 

Alexander  was  now  in  the  peaceable  possession    of  the 
tiirone  of  Syria  •,  ani  \t  m\^\i  Vw^  \i^«vi  \Wi^ht  that  with 
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all  his  advantages,  and  especially  with  the  recent  example 
of  Demetrius  before  his  eyes,  he  WQuld  have  been  careful  to 
conduct  himself  in  such  a  way  as  should  have  insured  to 
him  a  continuance  thereof;  but  instead  of  this,  he  became 
still  worse,  and  abandoned  himself  to  idleness  and  dissipation 
still  more  than  Demetrius  had  done,  as  though  he  possessed  the 
throne  for  no  other  purpose  than  to  live  a  life  of  riot  and  luxury. 
He  left  the  management  of  affairs  entirely  to  a  favourite, 
named  Ammonius,  a  wicked  and  cruel  man,  who  not  only 
tyrannized  over  and  illtreated  his  subjects,  but  put  to  death 
Laodice,  the  sister  of  Demetrius,  and  widow  of  Perseus, 
king  of  Macedonia,  and  Antigonus,  a  son  of  Demetrius,  who 
still  remained  in  Syria,  as  well  as  all  those  of  the  blood-royal 
he  could  find,  in  order  that  he  might  secure  to  his  master  the 
possession  of  the  throne  he  had  usurped.  These  things  again 
aroused  the  people,  and  incited  them  to  rebellion ;  and  they 
began  to  turn  their  eyes  towards  Demetrius,  the  eldest  of  the 
two  sons  of  their  late  sovereign,  who  was  now  of  an  age  capable 
of  governing  aflfairs.  He  thought  this  a  favourable  occasion 
for  endeavouring  to  regain  possession  of  the  kingdom,  and  with 
the  help  of  Lasthenes,  the  friend  with  whom  his  father  had 
entrusted  himself  and  brother,  he  procured  a  sufficient  number 
of  troops  to  effect  a  landing  in  Cilicia,  where  the  malcon- 
tents soon  flocked  to  him. 

When  these  tidings  reached  Alexander  he  roused  himselt 
from  his  apathy,  and  marched  into  Coelo-Syria.  He  also  in 
his  pressing  need  sent  to  demand  aid  of  Philometer,  his 
father-in-law,  who  came  to  his  assistance  with  a  large  army, 
with  which  he  entered  Palestine.  All  the  cities  opened  their 
gates  to  him,  having  received  orders  to  that  effect  from 
Alexander.  At  Ptolemais  he  was  joined  by  Jonathan,  who 
also  came  to  the  aid  of  Alexander,  and  who  discovered  a  con- 
spiracy which  had  been  formed  by  the  wicked  Ammonius 
against  the  life  of  Philometer.  As  Alexander,  when  applied 
to,  refused  to  deliver  up  the  traitor,  Philometer  concluded  that 
he  himself  was  concerned  in  the  conspiracy.   He  ^\iet^^<at^*v^«^ 

1^ 
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his  daughter  from  him  and  gave  her  to  Demetrius^  whom  he 
thenceforth  supported,  an^  promised  to  aid  in  asoending  the 
throne  of  his  father.  Alexander,  when  he  set  oat,  had  left 
Ammonius  in  charge  of  Antioch ;  but  the  citizens,  who  hated 
him  on  account  of  the  cruelties  and  tjrrannj  he  exercised 
over  them,  thought  it  a  suitable  time  to  rid  themselyes  of  so 
wicked  a  governor,  and  having  found  him  disguised  like  a 
woman,  sacrificed  him  to  their  rage,  and  afterwards,  dreading 
the  resentment  of  Alexander,  thej  opened  their  gates  to 
Ptolemy,  and  offered  to  set  him  on  the  throne ;  but  Ftolemj 
refused,  saying  he  was  satisfied  with  his  own  doniinions,  and 
recommended  them  to  take  Demetrius,  their  lawful  sovereign. 
They  followed  his  advice,  and  immediately  acknowledged 
Demetrius. 

Alexander,  who  was  still  in  Gilicia,  when  he  heard  of  these 
proceedings  lost  no  time  in  marching  back  to  Antioch,  where 
he  soon  afber  encountered  Demetrius ;  but  being  defeated,  he 
fled  to  an  Arabian  prince  with  whom  he  had  entrusted  his 
children,  and  in  whom  he  placed  much  confidence.  His  fiEilse 
friend,  however,  betrayed  him,  and  having  caused  him  to  be  put 
to  death,  had  his  head  cut  off  and  sent  to  Ptolemy,  who  ex- 
pressed much  joy  at  the  sight.  Thus  perished  Alexander 
Eala,  after  a  reign  of  five  years.  The  Jewish  his- 
torian, Josephus,  speaks  of  him  as  the  son  of  Anti- 
ochus  Epiphanes  ;  but  none  of  the  other  historians  of  that  time 
seem  so  to  consider  him :  he  is  also  so  styled  in  the  Book  of 
the  Maccabees,  but  it  does  not  appear  on  what  proof.  It  is 
probable  that  the  Jews,  impressed  by  the  kindness  he  had 
shown  them,  and  their  favourable  opinion  of  him,  might  have 
somewhat  too  easily  admitted  the  belief. 

Ptolemy  Philometer  died  much  about  the  same  time  as 
Alexander,  of  a  wound  he  received  in  battle.  He  had  reigned 
thirty-five  years,  part  of  which  time  he  had  shared  the  crown 
with  his  younger  brother,  Physcon,  who  by  his  death  became 
the  sole  king  of  Egypt. 

It  was  under  ttiia  Vm^  ^\i^o\s!ifet^^,  %jqA.  ClloQ^atra  his  wife 
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and  queen,  tbat  Onias,  the  higb-prieet  of  the  Jews,  obtained 
leave  to  build  a  temple  at  Alexandria.  He  was  the  fourth  of  that 
name,  being  the  son  of  Onias  the  Third,  who  had  been  deposed 
and  put  to  death  by  Antiochus  to  make  room  for  Alcimus,  the 
wicked  high-priest  whom  Antiochus  had  rewarded  with  the 
priesthood  for  having  succumbed  to  his  commands,  and  who  not 
only  practised  idolatry  himself,  but  endeavoured  to  bring  over 
the  Jews  to  the  same.  Onias  was  young  at  the  time,  and 
being  in  fear  for  his  life,  fled  to  Egypt  and  sought  the  protection 
of  Ptolemy  and  Cleopatra,  by  whom  he  was  very  graciously 
received,  and  who  were  so  much  pleased  with  him  tliat 
eventually  he  became  their  favourite  and  conjldcmt.  He  so 
far  availed  himself  (^  their  good  opinion  as  to  obtain  permission 
for  building  a  temple  at  Alexandria  for  the  Jews  in  Egypt, — 
of  whom  there  were  now  a  considerable  number,  who  had  fled 
thither  during  the  persecutions  in  Judea, — similar  to  that  at 
Jerusalem. 

It  was  not  without  difficulty  that  Onias  was  able  to  reconcile 
his  brethren  to  this  innovation,  as  the  Jews  were  strictly  for- 
bidden to  offer  up  sacrifices  in  any  other  place  than  the  temple 
at  Jerusalem ;  but  he  referred  them  to  a  prophecy  in  the  nine- 
teenth chapter  of  Isaiah,  in  which,  amongst  other  prophecies 
relative  to  Egypt,  it  is  stated  that  in  "  that  day,  there  shall  be 
an  altar  to  the  Lord  in  the  midst  of  the  land  of  Egypt ;"  and 
thus  he  not  only  obtained  the  consent  of  Ptolemy  to  build 
the  temple,  but  also  overcame  the  repugnance  of  the  Jews 
themselves — even  the  priests  and  Levites,  who  performed  sacri- 
fices in  it,  and  worshipped  as  at  Jerusalem.  This  prediction  was 
uttered  six  hundred  years  previous  to  that  period,  and  nothing 
could  have  seemed  more  unlikely  than  its  fulfilment — apparently 
so  contradictory  to  their  express  laws  ;  yet  such  a  temple  cer- 
tainly was  built  and  existed  till  the  time  of  the  Soman  emperor 
Vespasian,  who  caused  it  to  be  destroyed  after  or  about 
the  time  of  the  temple  at  Jerusalem. 

Demetrius  Nicator  on  the  death  ol    Alexander   became 
possessed  of  the  throne  of  Syria.     He,  bem^'^et^  -^ovisi.^  "«s^ 
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inexperienced,  was  qnite  imeqnal  to  the  task  of  goyeming ;  and, 
moreoyer,  more  disposed  to  yield  himself  up  to  youthful  plea- 
sures and  amusements  than  to  the  direction  of  affairs.     He  left 
the  management  of  eyerything  to  his  friend,  Lasthenes,  who 
hehayed  so  ill,  that  he  soon  lost  his  master  the  affections 
of  his  subjects.       Diodatus,  who  had  been  the  friend  and 
fayourite  of  Alexander  Bala,  and  employed  by  him  in   the 
goyernment,  now  conceiyed  the  design  of  displacing  Demetrius, 
and  seizing  upon  the  crown  for  himself.    He  did  not,  boweyer, 
let  his  designs  appear  all  at  once ;  but  gaye  out  that  it  was  his 
intention  to  re-instate  the  son  of  Alexander  Bala  in  his  lawful 
rights.     Under  this  pretence  he  went  into  Arabia  to  the  prince 
with  whom  Alexander  had  entrusted  his  children,  and  to  whom 
he  had  himself  fled  on  his  defeat.    Diodatus,  or  Tryphon,  as  he 
was  sometimes  called,  demanded  to  haye  the  eldest  of  Alex- 
ander's sons,  who  was  named  Antiochus,  giyen  up  to  him,  in 
order  that  he  might  replace  him  on  his  father's  throne ;  bat 
this  was  refused,  so  that  Tryphon  was  obliged  to  remain  some 
considerable  time  in  Arabia.     During  this  period   things  got 
worse  and  worse  in  Syria.     Demetrius  perceiving  that  the  affec- 
tions of  his  subjects  were  alienated  from  him,  treated  them  with 
great  cruelty  and  tyranny,  putting  many  to  death  whom  he  sus- 
pected of  being  disaffected  towards  him,  and  confiscating  their 
estates,  which  all  tended  to  encourage  Tryphon  still  further 
in  his  project;   and  haying  at  length  prevailed   on    Zabdiel, 
(which  was  the  name  of  the  Arabian  prince),  to  give  him  up  Anti- 
ochus, he  returned  with  him  into  Syria,  and  was  soon  joined 
by   the    malcontents.       They   immediately  marched   against 
Demetrius,  whom  they  overcame  and  obliged  to  flee  into  Cilicia. 
Having  made  themselves  masters  of  Antioch,  they  placed  Anti- 
ochus on  the  throne,  giving  him  the  surname  of  Theos. 

Tryphon,  in  the  name  of  Antiochus,  now  assumed   the  com- 
mand.   At  first  he  conducted  himself  with  great  mildness  and 
justice,  and  in  order  to  strengthen  himself  and  party  he  sent 
into  Judea  to  ask  assistance  of  Jonathan. 
Jfow  DemetxiUB,  on  \x\a  ^t^\.  ^"aKixsiYa!^  AJaa  sovereignty  of 
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Syria,  had  received  great  assistance  from  Jonathan,  who  sent  a 
considerable  army  to  aid  him  in  reducing  his  rebellious  subjects, 
which  contributed,  after  the  death  of  Alexander,  towards 
settling  him  on  the  throne ;  but  when  he  saw  himself  secure 
and  that  all  things  appeared  quiet,  amongst  other  acts  of  mal- 
administration, he  treated  the  Jews  with  great  ingratitude, 
and  sent  into  Judea  to  demand  the  arrears  of  tribute  money 
which  had  been  due  to  the  former  kings  of  Syria,  and  which, 
when  he  applied  to  them  for  assistance,  he  had  promised  to 
remit,  and  in  many  other  respects  insulted  and  illtreated  them. 
Jonathan  was  so  indignant  and  disgusted  with  this  conduct, 
that  when  the  young  Antiochus,  by  the  direction  of  Tryphon, 
applied  to  him,  and  wrote  an  epistle  with  his  own  hand, 
and  sent  him  vessels  of  gold  and  other  valuable  presents,  he 
accepted  his  offers  of  friendship  and  entered  into  a  treaty  with 
him,  at  the  same  time  informing  him  of  the  ill  usage  he  had 
received  from  Demetrius,  and,  how  after  that  he  had  shown 
him  great  njiarks  of  kindness,  and  assisted  him  in  time  of  need, 
he  had  requited  him  with  injuries. 

Demetrius,  meantime,  had  taken  refuge  in  Laodicea,  where 
he  received  deputations  from  several  of  the  princes  of  the  east, — 
the  Elymseans,  Persians,  Bactrians  and  others — ^inviting  him  to 
come  to  their  aid  against  the  Parthians,  who  had  overrun  nearly 
the  whole  of  the  East,  and  subjected  almost  all  the  countries 
of  Asia  between  the  Indus  and  the  Euphrates,  soliciting  him 
by  repeated  embassies  to  place  himself  at  their  head,  and 
promising  that  if  he  would  assist  them  in  repelling  these  usur- 
pers, they  in  return  would  furnish  troops  to  help  him  to  regain  his 
own  dominions.  Full  of  these  hopes,  and  not  doubting  but 
that  with  this  increase  of  power  he  should  be  able  to  quell  the 
rebellion  at  home,  he  undertook  the  expedition  and  passed  the 
Euphrates.  At  first  he  was  successful  and  defeated  the  Parthians 
in  several  engagements ;  but  at  length  they  ensnared  him,  and 
under  pretence  of  a  treaty  they  got  him  into  an  ambuscade, 
where  he  was  made  prisoner  and  his  army  cut  to  pieces. 

Mithridates,  the  son  of  Priapatiua,  at  tbL\&  t\\£k&  "c^x^;:^^^ 
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over  the  Parthians.  He  was  a  wise  and  valituit  prince,  and 
it  was  under  him  the  Parthians  had  attained  to  that  pitch 
of  power  2uid  splendour  to  which  they  had  arrived.  It  is 
said  of  him,  that  having  suhjected  several  different  nations,  he 
took  &om  each  whatever  he  found  best  in  their  laws  and 
customs,  from  which  he  composed  an  excellent  code  of  laws 
for  the  government  of  his  own  empire.  He  took  Demetriiii 
through  all  the  provinces  that  still  adhered  to  the  king  of 
Syria,  to  let  them  see  that  he  held  as  his  prisoner  the  person 
whom  they  looked  to  as  their  deliverer.  Having  done  tins  lie 
treated  him  in  every  respect  as  became  his  rank  and  station,  con- 
sistently with  his  safe  keeping ;  and  even  gave  him  his  danghter 
Ehodogune  in  marriage.  Mithridates,  after  the  capture  of 
Demetrius,  and  defeat  of  the  different  nations  that  had  leagoed 
against- him,  found  little  difficulty  in  subjecting  Babylonia  and 
Mesopotamia,  thus  extending  his  empire  beyond  the  bounds  of 
Alexander's  conquests,  from  the  Ganges  on  the  East  to  the 
Euphrates  on  the  West,  and  the  Parthian  empire  became 
established  on  such  a  firm  footing,  that  it  supported  ifcself  for 
several  ages  to  the  terror  of  all  the  neighbouring  nations,  and 
was  even  able  for  a  considerable  time  to  contend  with  the 
Romans  themselves,  until,  after  several  severe  conflicts,  it  was 
at  length  subjected  by  them. 

Demetrius  being  thus  detained  prisoner,  and  the  affairs  of 
Syria  entirely  in  the  hands  of  Tryphon,  he  thought  the  time  had 
arrived  for  putting  into  execution  the  project  he  had  all  along 
contemplated,  of  putting  the  youthful  Antiochus  to  death  and 
possessing  himself  of  the  crown :  but  he  dreaded  Jonathan, 
whose  probity  he  knew  to  be  such,  that  he  did  not  even  dare 
sound  him  on  his  views.  He  therefore  resolved  at  all  risks  to 
endeavour  to  rid  himself  of  him,  and  for  this  purpose  he  marched 
into  Judea  at  the  head  of  a  large  army,  hoping  to  be  able  to 
seize  him  and  put  him  to  death.  He  found  Jonathan  however 
too  well  prepared  and  defended  for  this  purpose,  and  despairing 
of  being  able  to  overcome  him  by  force,  he  resolved  to  ensnare 
him,  and,  under  pretence  o^  ^^^ytvti^  \^  \,\^'?ifc  for  peace,  and 
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making  warm  protestations  of  friendship,  invited  him  to  an 
interview  at  Ptolemais. 

Jonathan,  whose  open  and  confiding  nature  little  sus- 
pected such  treachery,  was  thrown  off  hi«  guard.  He  therefore 
sent  the  greater  part  of  his  troops  hack  to  Q-alilee,  and  vnth 
1000,  which  he  kept  about  his  person,  marched  to  Ptolemais. 
No  sooner,  however,  had  he  entered  the  city  than  the  gates 
were  shut  upon  him,  he  was  seized  and  made  prisoner,  and  all 
his  followers  put  to  the  sword.  Tryphon  also  sent  a  de- 
tachment of  troops  after  the  2000  who  were  on  their 
march  to  Galilee ;  but  these  having  learnt  what  had  happened 
to  Jonathan,  resolved  to  sell  their  lives  as  dearly  as  possible, 
80  that  Tryphon's  troops  were  afraid  to  attack  them;  they 
were  suffered  to  proceed,  and  all  arrived  safely  at  Jerusalem. 

Q-reat  was  the  distress  and  consternation  in  that  city,  when 
they  arrived  with  the  news  of  what  had  happened  to  Jonathan. 
The  Jews,  however,  did  not  give  way  to  despair.  As  soon  as 
the  first  shock  which  the  intelligence  occasioned  was  over,  they 
immediately  chose  his  brother  Simon  for  his  successor  and 
their  general ;  and  directly  they  understood  that  Tryphon  was 
approaching  Jerusalem,  they  set  out  to  meet  him,  with  Simon  at 
their  head.  Tryphon  did  not  dare  to  attack  them,  but  again  had 
recourse  to  artifice.  He  sent  to  tell  Simon  that  he  only 
detained  Jonathan  until  he  had  paid  the  sum  which  he  pre- 
tended he  owed  the  king ;  and  that  if  he  would  send  it  to 
him,  with  Jonathan'^s  two  sons  as  hostages  for  their  father's 
fidelity,  he  would  set  him  at  liberty.  Though  Simon  be- 
lieved this  to  be  only  a  pretence,  yet,  that  he  might  have  no 
reason  to  reproach  himself  as  being  the  cause  of  his  brother's 
death,  he  sent  the  money,  together  vnth  the  two  children. 
Tryphon,  however,  did  not  release  Jonathan ;  but  on  his  return 
into  winter  quarters  completed  his  treachery  by  causing  him 
to  be  put  to  death ;  and  now,  believing  he  had 
^'^'  nobody  to  fear,  gave  orders  to  have  Antiochus 

privately  assassinated. 
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When  Queen  Cleopatra,  the  wife  of  DemetrinSy  and  the 
daughter  of  Ptolemy  Fhilometer,  found  that  her  husband  was  a 
prisoner  with  the  Farthians,  and  that  Tryphon  was  exerdsing 
ahsolute  sway,  she  fled  to  Seleucia,  where  she  shut  herself 
up  with  her  children.  Erom  thence  she  sent  to  Antiochus 
Sidetes,  the  brother  of  Demetrius,  and  son  of  Demetrius 
Sotor,  who,  with  his  brother,  had  b^n  sent  for  safety  bj 
their  father  to  his  friend  Lasthenes  during  the  war  between 
himself  and  Alexander  Bala,  proposing  that  they  should  unite 
their  forces,  and  endeavour  to  regain  the  ciown.  She  even 
offered  to  marry  him ;  for  when  she  learned  that  her  husband 
Demetrius  had  married  Bhodogune,  the  daughter  of  the  king  of 
Fartbia,  her  rage  and  indignation  knew  no  bounds.  Antiochos 
Sidetes  listened  the  more  readily  to  these  proposals,  from 
having  gained  information  that  Tryphon,  who  had  hitherto 
dissembled  and  behaved  with  great  moderation  and  mildness, 
no  sooner  found  himself  absolute  master  of  affairs,  than  he 
threw  off  the  mask,  and  treated  his  subjects  with  so  mucb 
injustice  and  cruelty  that  they  were  ripe  for  a  revolt,  and 
ready  to  receive  any  one  who  would  deliver  them  from  his 
tyranny.  He  therefore  made  a  descent  into  Syria  with  such 
troops  as  he  could  muster,  and  having  married  Cleopatra,  and 
united  her  forces  to  his  own,  marched  at  once  against  Tryphon 
— the  greater  part  of  whose  troops,  weary  of  his  tyranny, 
deserted,  and  went  over  to  Antiochus ;  so  that,  finding  him- 
self unable  to  make  head  against  him,  he  gave  up  the  con- 
test, and  fled  to  Dora,  a  city  in  Fhcenicia.  Thither  Anti- 
ochus followed  him,  and  besieged  the  city  by  sea  and  land. 

Tryphon,  fearing  he  should  faU  into  his  hands,  escaped  to 
Apamea,  where  he  was  taken  and  put  to  death.  He  did  not 
possess  the  usurped  throne  above  three  years,  including  the 
reign  of  his  pupil  Antiochus  Theis.  These  events  took  place 
about  140  years  before  the  Christian  era,  (anno  mundi  3864.) 

Antiochus  Sidetes,  thus  securely  seated  on  the  throne  of 
Syria,  began  to  think  of  turning  his  arms  against  the  Far- 
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thians,  in  revenge  for  their  attacks  on  his  countrj- ;  but  pre- 
viously to  doing  so  he  made  an  expedition  into  Judea,  with  a 
view  of  reducing  that  country  and  making  it  a  province  of 
Syria. 

It  has  been  already  stated  that  after  the  captivity  and  death 
of  Jonathan,  his  brother  Simon  had  been  appointed  his  suc- 
cessor by  the  Jews,  but  he  was  shortly  after  treacherously 
murdered  by  his  son-in-law,  Ptolemy,  at  a  banquet,  in  hopes 
he  might  succeed  to  the  command,  inasmuch  as  he  had  married 
one  of  Simon's  daughters.  The  Jews,  however,  prevented  this, 
and  immediately  nominated  Simon's  son  John,  sumamed  Hyrca- 
nus,  as  his  successor.  Antiochus  thought  this  a  favourable  oppor- 
tunity for  his  attempt  upon  Judea,  and  marched  thither  at  the 
head  of  a  large  army.  Hyrcanus,  on  his  approach,  shut  him- 
self up  in  Jerusalem,  where  he  sustained  a  long  siege.  The 
city  was  reduced  to  such  extremities  that  they  were  fain  to 
enter  into  negotiations  for  peace.  The  counsellors  of  Anti- 
ochus pressed  him  to  take  this  opportunity  of  extirpating  the 
Jewish  nation,  representiog  them  as  a  people  adverse  to  the 
rest  of  mankind,  who  would  not  associate  with  others ;  but  in 
their  laws,  customs,  and  religion,  were  entirely  distinct,  and 
that  it  became  a  merit  in  other  nations  to  unite  in  extir- 
pating them.  Antiochus  did  not  give  heed  to  their  counsel, 
but  spared  the  city.  Josephus,  the  Jewish  historian,  and 
other  authorities,  attribute  it  entirely  to  the  generosity  and 
clemency  of  Antiochus  that  their  nation  was  not  destroyed 
on  this  occasion.  Probably  he  thought  it  a  greater  under- 
taking than  he  should  be  able  to  effect;  but,  however  this 
may  be,  he  accepted  the  offer  of  peace,  and  entered  into 
a  treaty  with  Hyrcanus,  in  which  it  was  agreed  that  the  be- 
sieged should  surrender  their  arms ;  that  the  fortifications  of 
Jerusalem  should  be  destroyed;  and  that  the  sum  of  500 
talents  should  be  paid ;  but  as  this  could  not  be  immediately 
obtained,  hostages  were  given  as  security,  one  of  whom  was  a 
brother  of  Hyrcanus. 

Shortly  after  his  return  from   Judea,  Antioc1i\i&  \s^is!sl^^\ 
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against  tbe  Partbians.  Fhraates,  the  second  of  that  iiame, 
was  at  that  time  king  of  Farthia,  having  sncoeeded  his  fkther 
Mithridates.  At  first  Antiochas  was  sncoessfnl,  and  after 
defeating  Fhraates  in  three  several  engagements,  he  retook 
l^bylonia  and  Media.  Encouraged  bj  this  sfucce^a,  all  thoee 
provinces  which  had  formerly  belonged  to  Syria  threw  off  tlrt 
Parthian  yoke,  and  resumed  their  allegiance  to  their  natitd 
king,  so  that  Phraates  found  himself  reduced  to  the  bounds  of 
Parthia. 

Had  Antiocbus  been  prudent,  and  at  once  returned  hottte, 
he  might  have  enjoyed  the  fruits  of  his  victories  in  peace,  and 
retained  all  he  bad  acquired ;  but  he  must  needs  remain  and 
Spend  the  winter  in  the  East.  His  numerous  army  was  a  great 
inconvenience  to   the  inhabitants  of  tbe  different    places  ili 
which  they  were  quartered ;  and  to  make  matters  worse,  he 
was  accompanied  by  a  train  of  cooks,  confectioners,  mnsiciami, 
and  actors,  which  even  exceeded  the  number  of  bis  soldiers. 
Many  of  these,  both  men  and  women,  were  of  very  indifferent 
character ;  and  being  allowed,  as  well  as  tbe  soldiers,  to  spend 
their  time  in  idleness  and  dissipation,  their  insolence  and  riot 
became  at  length  so  insupportable,  that  there  was  a  simultaneous 
rising  of  the  people  amongst  whom  they  were  residing,  who 
flew  to  arms,  and  commenced  a  general  massacre.       In  this 
they  were  assisted  and  probably  instigated  by  Phraates  and 
the  Parthians.      As  soon   as  Antiocbus  was  apprised  of  the 
insurrection,  he  hastened,  at  the  head  of  a  body  of  chosen 
troops,  to  endeavour  to  quell  it ;  but  he  was  overpowered  by 
numbers  and   slain.     Demetrius,  his  brother,  was  still  a  pri* 
soner  in  Parthia,  where  he  received  every  consider- 
^^'        '     ation,  and  was  treated  in  all  respects  as  a  king,— • 
wanting  for  nothing  but  liberty, — and  this  he  was  so  desirous 
of  obtaining  that  he  had  twice   endeavoured  to    make   his 
escape,  but  was  retaken  and  carried  back  to  captivity.      Now, 
however,  that  Phraates  had  been  thrice  beaten,  he  gave  him 
his  liberty,  and  sent  him  back  into  his   own  country,  with 
a  body  of  troops  to  aasv^  VvKi  Va.  i»^\sMi^\v\a  dominions, 
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hoping,  by  so  doing,  to  make  a  diyersion,  and  cause  Anti- 
ochus  to  return  ;  but  no  sooner  did  be  bear  of  tbe  massacre 
and  death  of  Antiocbus,  than  be  detached  a  body  of  horse  to 
bring  him  back.  But  Demetrius  had  used  such  diligence, 
and  marched  with  such  expedition,  that  he  had  crossed  the 
Euphrates,  and  reached  his  own  dominions,  of  which  he  now 
took  peaceable  possession. 

Fhraates,  who  appears  to  haye  been  a  prince  of  generous 
and  noble  principles,  caused  the  body  of  Antiocbus  to  be 
sought  for  amongst  the  slain  ;  and  having  ordered  it  to  be  put 
into  a  coffin  of  silver,  sent  it  into  Syria,  that  it  might  be 
honourably  interred  amongst  his  ancestors. 

Antiocbus  Sidetes  was  much  lamented  by  his  subjects.  He 
was  endowed  with  many  excellent  qualities,  and  appears  to 
have  been  greatly  beloved :  his  chief  failing  seems  to  have  been 
a  too  great  passion  for  hunting  and  the  amusements  of  the 
chase,  on  which  account  he  received  the  surname  of  Sidetes ;  but 
even  on  this  subject  he  was  open  to  conviction.  It  is  related 
of  him  that  one  day,  having  lost  himself  whilst  out  hunting, 
he  took  shelter  in  a  rustic  cottage.  The  inmates,  without 
being  aware  who  he  was,  entertained  him  in  the  best  manner 
they  could,  and  set  out  for  him  such  refreshments  as  their 
cottage  afforded.  Whilst  partaking  of  these,  they  conversed 
on  the  person  and  conduct  of  the  king ;  he  asked  their  opinion 
of  him;  they  replied  that  he  was  in  other  respects  an  ex- 
cellent prince,  but  that  his  too  great  fondness  for  hunting 
caused  bim  to  neglect  the  affairs  of  his  kingdom,  and  place  too 
much  confidence  in  his  courtiers.  Antiocbus  took  no  fiirther 
notice  at  the  time ;  but  the  next  day,  on  the  arrival  of  his 
train,  he  made  himself  known.  He  repeated  to  his  officers 
what  had  passed,  saying  to  them  at  the  same  time,  by  way  of 
reproach,  "  Since  I  have  taken  you  into  my  service  I  have  not 
heard  a  truth  concerning  myself  till  yesterday." 

Demetrius  did  not  long  retain  his  recovered  kingdom.  It 
will  be  recollected  that  his  wife  Cleopatra,  who  was  the  daughter 
of  Philometer,  king  of  Egypt,  had,  whilst  be  'w^a  ^^r^Ksas^  Sa^. 
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Partbia,  married  his  brother  Antiochus,  in  revenge  for  his 
having  married  the  daughter  of  the  Parthian  king ;  but  now 
that  he  was  again  in  possession  of  the  throne,  she  returned  to 
him.  She  resided  at  Ptolcmais,  where  she  kept  her  court.  The 
affiiirs  of  Egypt  were,  at  this  juncture,  in  a  state  of  great  un- 
settlement  and  disorder.  Ptolemy  Physcon,  after  the  death  of 
his  brother  Philometer,  with  whom  he  had  reigned  jointly  for 
several  years,  possessed  the  kingdom  alone.  He  was  a  prince  of 
a  cruel  disposition  and  disgusting  habits,  as  his  very  name 
Physcon,  or  the  glutton,  implies.  Kow  that  his  brother  was 
gone,  having  no  longer  any  check  on  his  conduct,  he  gave  way 
to  his  natural  propensities  without  restraint.  This,  together 
with  his  cruel  and  tyrannical  conduct,  so  alienated  his  subjects 
that  they  rose  up  in  rebellion  against  him,  and  drove  him  from 
the  throne.  On  the  death  of  his  brother,  he  had  married  his 
widow  Cleopatra;  but  after  a  time  he  repudiated  her,  and 
married  her  daughter,  likewise  named  Cleopatra,  and  also  a 
daughter  of  Philometer. 

The  Alexandrians  now  placed  the  government  in  the  hands 
of  the  repudiated  Cleopatra ;  but  Physcon,  having  raised  an 
army,  marched  against  the  city  in  hopes  of  recovering  his  lost 
power.  Cleopatra,  seeing  herself  reduced  to  great  extremities, 
sent  to  request  aid  of  Demetrius,  king  of  Syria,  her  son-in-law, 
his  wife  being  the  daughter  of  herself  and  Philometer.  Deme- 
trius set  out  at  once  to  her  assistance ;  but  scarcely  was  he 
gone,  than  his  own  subjects,  whom  he  had  disgusted  by  his 
tyranny  and  misrule,  rose  up  against  him,  so  that  he  was 
obliged  to  leave  the  affairs  of  Egypt  and  return  into  Syria. 
Cleopatra,  thus  disappointed  of  his  aid,  and  unable  to  retain 
possession  of  Alexandria,  fled  for  refuge  to  her  daughter,  at 
Ptolemais.  Physcon  once  more  resumed  the  government, 
and  in  order  to  give  Demetrius  employment,  and  prevent  his 
interfering  further  in  his  affairs,  he  set  up  a  pretender  against 
him,  one  Alexander  Zebina,  a  person  of  mean  birth  and  ex- 
traction, the  son  of  a  broker  of  Alexandria ;  but  who  gave  him- 
self out  to  be  the  aon  ol  ^eiaxi^^x  ^^J^^  ^^d^  supported  by 
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Physcon,  who  lent  him  an  army,  marched  into  Syria,  and  laid 
claim  to  the  throne.  Numbers  flocked  to  him  out  of  hatred 
to  Demetrius,  whom  they  could  no  longer  tolerate.  Demetrius 
made  what  resistance  he  was  able,  but,  thus  deserted,  could 
not  make  head  against  the  pretender,  and  a  battle  was  at 
length  fought,  in  which  he  was  entirely  defeated,  and  fled  to 
Tyre,  where  he  was  killed,  about  twenty  years  after  his  ascen- 
sion to  the  throne,  more  than  half  of  which  period 
A  M  3877  ... 

had  been  spent  in  captivity  amongst  the  Parthians. 

He  left  two  sons,  the  eldest  of  whom  was  named  Seleueus,  the 
youngest  Antiochus  Grypus. 

After  the  death  of  Demetrius  Nicator,  the  kingdom  of  Syria 
was  divided,  Cleopatra  retaining  part,  but  Zebina  had  the  rest. 
Zebina,  the  better  to  strengthen  himself  on  his  usurped  and  not 
very  stable  throne,  sent  into  Judea,  to  propose  terms  of  alliance 
with  Hyrcanus,  who,  on  his  side,  was  glad  to  take  advantage 
of  these  distractions  and  divisions  amongst  their  principal 
enemies,  to  obtain  for  his  people  a  confirmation  of  their 
liberty. 

Seleueus,  the  eldest  son  of  Demetrius  Nicator,  after  the  death 
of  his  father,  was  desirous  of  succeeding  to  that  part  of  the 
kingdom  retained  by  his  mother  Cleopatra ;  but  she  being  a 
woman  of  very  ambitious  temper,  chose  to  retain  the  power  in 
her  own  hands.  She  had  also  been  suspected  of  having  caused 
the  death  of  her  husband  Demetrius,  by  instigating  the  in- 
habitants of  Ptolemais  to  shut  their  gates  against  him  when 
he  sought  refuge  within  their  walls,  after  his  defeat  by  Zebina, 
thus  compelHng  him  to  flee  to  Tyre,  where  he  was  afterwards 
killed,  and  she  feared  Seleueus  might  now  resent  the  death  of 
his  father,  to  prevent  which  she  had  him  put  to  death.  Some 
accounts  relate  she  did  it  with  her  own  hand,  by  plunging 
a  dagger  in  his  breast ;  believing,  however,  afterwards  that  it 
would  be  more  to  her  advantage  and  streugthen  her  authority 
to  have  some  one  united  with  her  who  should  bear  the  title  of 
king,  whilst  she  herself  should  in  fact  retain  the  power,  she 
caused  her  youngest  son  by  Demetrius,  An.t\oc\\\ja  Olt^^xv^^  \.^ 
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return  from  Athens,  whither  she  had  sent  him  for  education, 
and  had  him  declared  king;  but  it  was  only  in  name,  for  he  was 
too  young  to  take  any  share  in  the  government. 

Zebina  was  by  this  time  well  established  in  that  portion  of 
the  Syrian  dominions  which  he  retained  for  himsd^  but 
Physcon,  king  of  Egypt,  who  considered  he  had  been  the  means 
of  establishing  him  in  it,  required  him  to  do  homage  to  him  for 
it;  as  a  tributary  prince.  This  Zebina  refused  to  do.  Physcon 
thereupon  resolved  to  put  him  down  as  he  had  set  him  up,  and 
for  this  purpose  entered  into  negociations  with  his  niece 
Cleopatra  and  her  son  Grypus,  to  which  latter  he  gave  one  of 
his  daughters,  named  Tryphena,  in  marriage.  He  also  sait  a 
considerable  army  into  Syria,  against  Zebina.  "With  this  aid 
Grypus  was  enabled  to  defeat  Zebina,  who  retired  to  Antioch. 
He,  sometime  after,  made  an  attempt  to  plunder  the  temple  of 
Jupiter,  with  a  view  of  obtaining  some  of  its  riches  to  assist 
him  in  defraying  the  expenses  of  the  war  ;  but,  being 
discovered,  the  inhabitants  rose  against  him,  and 
drove  him  from  the  city.  He  wandered  about  the  country 
some  little  time,  but  was  at  length  taken  and  put  to  death.. 
He  had  reigned  about  five  years. 

Cleopatra  and  her  son  had  now  the  kingdom  entirely  to 
themselves ;  but  Grypus,  by  this  time  grown  to  man's  estate, 
began  to  wish  for  rather  more  share  in  the  government  than  his 
mother  was  disposed  to  yield  him.  This  did  not  suit  the 
ambitious  views  of  Cleopatra,  who  considered  her  power  and 
grandeur  eclipsed  thereby.  She  therefore  resolved  to  rid  herself 
of  Grypus,  as  she  had  before  done  of  his  brother  Seleucus, 
purposing  to  unite  with  herself  in  the  government,  for  form's 
sake,  another  of  her  sons,  whom  she  had  by  Antiochus  Sidetes, 
and  who  being  a  mere  child,  would  not  be  likely  to  interfere 
with  her.  Por  this  purpose  she  prepared  a  poisoned  bowl,  and 
one  day  when  he  returned  hot  and  fatigued  from  hunting  she 
presented  it  to  him.  Grypus,  who  was  aware  of  his  mother's 
unprincipled  character,  was  on  his  guard,  but  not  wishing  to 
appear  to  suspect  \ieT,\i^  ds^^  ^^-svt^ei^VKt  ^\.^t  to  drink  of  the 
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cup  herself ;  and  on  her  obstinately  refusing  to  do  sOyhavihg  called 
some  witnesses,  he  told  her  the  only  way  she  had  to  clear  her- 
self of  suspicion  was  to  drink  the  potion  she  had  presented  to 
him.  Finding  herself  without  resource,  the  wretched  woman 
swallowed  the  draught,  and  the  poison  taking  immediate  effect, 
delivered  Syria  from  a  monster  whose  crimes  had  long  been  the 
scourge  of  the  state.  She  was  the  daughter  of  Philometer,  king 
of  Egypt,  as  we  have  seeu.  She  had  been  the  wife 
^'^'  *  of  three  kings,  and  the  mother  of  four.  She  had 
reigned  as  queen  of  S3rria  more  than  thirty  years,  either  with 
the  sole  authority  in  her  own  person,  or  jointly  in  conjunction 
with  one  of  her  husbands  or  sons. 

After  the  death  of  his  mother,  Grypus  succeeded  to  the 
throne.  He  applied  himself  with  great  assiduity  and  success  to 
the  management  of  affairs,  and  with  great  satisfaction  to 
his  subjects,  so  that  for  some  years  he  reigned  in  peace ;  but  it 
seemed  as  though  no  settlement  or  security  was  to  be  obtained 
at  this  disturbed  and  tempestuous  period,  fraught  with  mis- 
demeanors and  crimes  of  the  deepest  die.  But  a  few  years 
passed  over  before  trouble  assailed  him,  and  a  civil  war  broke 
out,  fomented  by  one  of  his  brothers,  by  the  mother's  side,  the 
son  of  Antiochus  Sidetes,  and  born  while  Demetrius,  the  father 
of  Grypus,  was  prisoner  in  Parthia.  He  is  called  in  history 
Antiochus  the  Cyzicenian,  from  Cyzicum,  a  city  in  Asia  Minor, 
whither  his  mother  had  sent  him,  after  the  death  of  his  father 
and  the  return  of  Demetrius,  for  his  education,  and  for  safety 
amid  the  troubles  which  then  prevailed.  He  suspected  his 
brother  Grypus,  to  whom  he  had  given  umbrage,  of  an  attempt 
to  poison  him,  and  on  finding  his  suspicion  correct,  immediately 
took  up  arms,  at  first  in  his  own  defence,  but  he  afterwards 
laid  claim  to  the  crown  of  Syria. 

About  this  time  Physcon,  king  of  Egypt,  died:  he  had 
reigned,  on  the  whole,  twenty-nine  years.  He  left  two  sons 
and  several  daughters.  Grypus  had  married  one  of  his 
daughters,  named  Tryphena.  The  eldest  son  was  named, 
or   rather   surnamed,    Lathyrus.     The  youngest^   AlfirsjNaSk^^ 
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Physcon,  by  will  had  left  liis  wife  Cleopatra  the  kingdom 
of  Egypt,  in  conjunction  with  one  of  her  sons ;  but  unfo^ 
tunately  he  left  her  the  power  of  selecting  either  of  them. 
Cleopatra,  believing  that  Alexander  would  be  the  most  easily 
managed  en  account  of  his  youth,  selected  him  ;  but  the  people 
would  not  submit  to  have  the  right  of  succession  set  aside. 
They  took  up  arms,  and  compelled  her  to  recall  the  eldest  from 
Cyprus,  whither  she  had  prevailed  on  her  husband  to  banish 
him,  and  to  associate  him  with  her  on  the  throne.  Before  she 
would  do  this,  however,  she  compelled  him  to  repudiate  his 
eldest  sister,  Cleopatra,  to  whom  he  was  devotedly  attached, 
and  marry  Selena,  the  youngest. 

Cleopatra,  finding  herself  thus  insulted  and  set  aside,  married 
Antiochus  the  Cyzicenian.     She  brought  her  husband  a  con- 
siderable dowry,  and  an  army  with  which  she  assisted  him 
in  his  contest  with  his  brother  Grypus.     A  battle  was  fought, 
in  which  Antiochus  was  defeated.     He  retired,  with  his  wife 
Cleopatra,  to  Antioch,  and,  leaving  her  for  security  in  that 
city,  set  out  to  raise  fresh  troops.     Grypus  advanced  against 
Antioch  with  his  army,  and  took  it.     Tryphena,  his  wife,  was 
very  anxious  to  have  her  sister  Cleopatra,  who  was  now  his 
prisoner,   placed  in  her  power,  that  she   might    gratify  her 
resentment   against  her  for  having  joined  their    enemy  and 
assisted  him  with  an  army;   but  to  this  Grypus  would  not 
consent.     This  enraged  Tryphena  still  more,  and  added  jealousy 
to  her  resentment,  as  she  imagined  that  her  husband's  lenity  pro- 
ceeded from  a  stronger  motive  than  compassion.    She  therefore, 
during  his  absence,  sent  a  party  of  soldiers  to  the  temple,  into 
which  she  had  fled  for  sanctuary,  with  orders  to  bring  her  from 
thence.     Cleopatra,  to  save  herself,  clung  to  the  altar  with  her 
hands,  which  the  soldiers  cut  off.     She  expired  imploring  the 
gods  to  avenge  her.      This  dying  wish  was  soon  afterwards 
gratified ;    for  her  husband    returned   shortly   after    at   the 
head  of  a  new  army,  gave  his  brother  battle  a  second  time, 
defeated  him,  gained  possession  of  Tryphena^  and  retaliated  on 
her  the  cruelty  B\\e  \ia^  \TiSi\c\.^^  qtdl  V'et  ^\ater,     Grypus  was 
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obliged  to  abandon  Syria  to  the  victor.  He  retired  into 
Pamphylia,  but  returned  again  the  following  year,  at  the  head 
of  fresh  reinforcements,  and  repossessed  himself  of  it.  The  two 
brothers  at  length  divided  the  kingdom  between  them.  Anti- 
ochus  had  possession  of  CcBlo-Syria  and  Phoenicia,  and  took  up 
his  residence  at  Damascus.  Grypus  retained  all  the  rest  of 
Syria,  and  kept  his  court  at  Antioch. 

Cleopatra,  the  widow  of  Physcon,  took  no  part  in  these  pro- 
ceedings between  the  two  sisters,  though  she  was  the  mother 
of  them  both ;  indeed  she  was  so  much  engaged  in  retaining 
her  authority  in  her  own  dominions,  that  she  had  no  leisure  for 
anything  else.  Her  son,  Lathyrus,  had  greatly  displeased  her 
by  lending  aid  to  the  Samaritans,  yvho  were  engaged  in  a  war 
with  Hyrcanus,  the  governor  and  high-priest  of  the  Jews. 
Hyrcanus  had  sent  two  of  his  sons,  Aristobulus  and  Antigonus, 
to  lay  siege  to  the  city  of  Samaria.  The  Samaritans  sent  to 
Damascus  to  solicit  aid  of  Antiochus,  who  was  residing  there. 
He  at  once  marched  to  their  assistance,  at  the  head  of  an  army. 
The  two  brothers  gave  him  battle.  He  was  defeated,  and 
obliged  to  retreat.  Finding  he  could  not  lend  them  further 
assistance,  the  Samaritans  sent  to  Lathyrus,  king  of  Egypt, 
who  at  once  granted  them  6,000  men,  contrary  to  the  advice  of 
Cleopatra,  his  mother,  who  secretly  favoured  the  Jews,  being 
much  influenced  by  Chelcias  and  Ananias,  (the  two  sons  of  Onias, 
who  had  built  the  temple  in  Egypt),  who  stood  high  in  favour 
with  her.  With  this  assistance  the  Jews  pressed  the  siege  with 
so  much  vigour  that  Samaria  was  obliged,  after  sustaining  it 
for  one  year,  to  surrender.  Hyrcanus  ordered  the  walls  to  be 
demolished  and  the  houses  to  be  levelled  with  the  ground ;  and 
in  order  to  prevent  their  building  them  again,  he  had  ditches 
cut  through  the  plain,  and  the  water  turned  into  them ;  but 
when  Herod  was  made  king  of  Judea,  he  caused  the  city  to  be 
rebuilt. 

Cleopatra,  out  of  resentment  against  her  son  for  having 
acted  contrary  to  her  wishes  with  regard  to  Samaria,  and 
from  ^  droad  of  his  becoming  sufficiently  powerful  to  ^<^«»^*<^ 
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himself  of  Egypt  and  dethrone  ber,  resolyed  to  get  rid  of  liim. 
She  first  took  his  wife  Selena  from  him,  and  afberwards  obliged 
him  to  leave  Alexandria.  This  was  not  done,  however,  without 
difficulty.  She  caused  a  report  to  be  circulated  that  he  was 
seeking  her  life.  The  Alexandrians  believed  her  statement, 
and  became  so  incensed  that  they  rose  against  him,  and  would 
have  torn  him  to  pieces,  had  he  not  escaped  in  a  ship  from 
the  port.  Cleopatra  then  sent  for  Alexander,  her  youngest 
son,  whom  she  had  made  king  of  Cyprus,  and  associated  him 
with  her  in  the  government.  Lathyrus  retired  to  Cyprus 
after  his  brother  had  quitted  it.  It  was  not  long,  however, 
before  he  was  again  engaged  in  the  affairs  of  Judea.  John 
Hyrcanus  was  now  dead,  not  having  long  survived  the  destruc- 
tion of  Samaria.  He  had  been  high-priest  and  prince  of  the 
Jews  twenty-nine  years.  He  was  succeeded  by  his  third  son, 
Alexander  Jannseus :  the  two  elder,  Aristobulus  and  Antigonus, 
being  also  dead,  neither  of  them  surviving  their  father  more 
than  a  year. 

Alexander  Jannseus  appears  to  have  inherited  much  of  the 
enterprising  and  ambitious  spirit  of  his  father,  who  at  the 
time  of  his  death  was  master  of  all  Judea,  Galilee  and 
Samaria,  and  also  of  many  places  on  the  frontiers,  and  was 
looked  upon  as  one  of  the  most  influential  princes  of  his 
time ;  so  that  none  of  his  neighbours  durst  attack  him  or  the 
Jews,  and  Judea  had  peace,  and  its  prince  and  inhabitants  were 
highly  respected  by  the  surrounding  nations.  Jannseus  exerted 
himself  to  carry  out  the  policy  of  his  father,  by  retain- 
ing possession  of  those  places  his  father  had  acquired,  and 
also  by  extending  his  conquests  on  the  frontiers.  He  took 
several  places,  laid  siege  to  Ptolemais,  and  obliged  the  in- 
habitants to  shut  themselves  up  within  its  walls.  They  sent 
to  solicit  aid  of  Lathyrus,  who  at  once  marched  thither :  but 
the  besieged  changed  their  minds  and  would  not  admit  him, 
from  the  dread  of  his  becoming  their  master.  This  displeased 
Lathyrus,  who  thereupon  entered  into  treaty  with  Jannseus* 
imderstanding  t^i-afc  t\ife  la.ttftT  vraa    secretly  negotiating 
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with  bis  mother,  Cleopatra,  he  resolved  to  do  him  all  the  hurt 
he  could.  With  this  view,  in  the  following  year  he  returned 
into  Palestine  with  two  armies,  one  of  which  he  sent  against 
Ptolemais,  out  of  resentment  for  their  rejection  of  him,  and 
placed  himself  at  the  head  of  the  other,  which  he  led  against 
Jannseus.  A  battle  ensued  between  them  on  the  banks  of 
the  Jordan,  in  which  the  latter  was  defeated  with  great  loss. 
After  this  battle,  Lathyrus  continued  the  siege  of  Ptolemais, 
and  committed  many  ravages  in  the  flat  country.  Several 
acts  of  great  cruelty  are  related  of  him  on  this  occasion 
in  the  neighbouring  villages,  such  as  the  unnecessary  and 
inhuman  massacre  of  the  defenceless  women  and  children 
whom  he  found  therein.  Cleopatra,  his  mother,  being  ap- 
prised of  these  proceedings,  and  apprehending  that  if  a  stop 
were  not  put  to  his  progress  he  would  make  himself  master 
of  Judea  and  Phoenicia,  and  thus  be  in  a  condition  to  return 
to  Egypt  and  dethrone  her,  resolved  to  follow  him  into 
Palestine.  She  raised  an  army,  the  command  of  which  she 
gave  to  the  two  brothers  of  whom  we  have  before  spoken 
(Chelcias  and  Ananias,  the  sons  of  Ouias),  whilst  she  herself 
proceeded  by  sea  into  Phoenicia.  She  took  with  her  a  large  sum 
of  money  and  rich  jewels,  which  for  security  she  deposited  in 
the  Isle  of  Cos,  under  the  charge  of  her  youthful  grandson 
Alexander.  These  treasures  were  afterwards  taken  pos- 
session of  by  Mithridates,  king  of  Parthia,  who  at  the  same 
time  took  the  young  Alexander  under  his  care,  and  gave  him  an 
education  suited  to  his  birth. 

Lathyrus,  on  the  approach  of  his  mother,  raised  the  siege  of 
Ptolemais,  and  retired  into  Coelo-Syria.  She  detached  Chelcias 
with  part  of  the  army  after  him,  and  with  the  remainder  be- 
sieged Ptolemais.  Chelcias  was  killed  in  the  expedition,  and 
the  detachment  under  him  put  to  the  rout.  Lathyrus,  taking 
advantage  of  their  discomfiture  and  the  absence  of  his  mother 
from  Alexandria,  at  once  proceeded  thither  in  hopes  of  being 
able  to  possess  himself  of  it.    But  Cleopatra  had  left  behind 
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sufficient  troops  for  the  defence  of  the  citjr  nntU  she  could  send 
them  fresh  reinforcements ;  so  that  LathyroB,  fearmg  he  might 
be  taken  prisoner,  returned  into  Palestine,  and  took  up  his 
winter  quarters  at  Gttsa. 

Cleopatra  continued  the  siege  of  Ptolemak,  which  at  lengti^ 
surrendered.  Alexander  JanniBus  paid  her  a  visit  thm, 
bringing  with  him  rich  presents,  to  conciliate  her  and  gain  her 
favour.  Some  of  Cleopatra's  counsellors  now  suggested  to  her 
that  this  was  a  fair  opportunity  for  rendering  herself  mistiew 
of  Judea  and  all  Alexander's  dominions,  by  making  him  her 
prisoner:  thej  even  pressed  her  to  do  it.  But  she  rejected 
their  advice,  and  followed  the  counsel  of  her  favourite  minister, 
Ananias,  who  represented  to  her  how  dishonourable  it  would 
be  to  take  such  unfair  advantage  of  an  ally  who  placed  so  much 
confidence  in  her  honour  as  thus  to  have  trusted  himself  im- 
plicitly in  her  power ;  that  it  was  contrwy  to  the  law  of  nations, 
struck  at  the  foundation  of  society,  and  would  be  prejudicial 
to  her  interests,  by  drawing  upon  herself  the  distrust  and 
abhorrence  of  all  the  world.  Cleopatra  was  persuaded  by  this 
judicious  reasoning  of  Ananias,  and  entered  into  a  treaty  of 
alliance  with  Alexander.  Ptolemy  Lathyrus,  perceiving  that 
his  mother  was  resolved  on  supporting  the  Jews,  saw  that  it 
was  useless  for  him  to  make  any  further  attempts  on  Palestine ; 
and  in  the  following  spring  he  quitted  Gaza,  and  returned  to 
Cyprus.    Cleopatra  also  went  back  to  Alexandria. 

Lathyrus,  after  his  return  to  Cyprus,  resolved  upon  making 
another  attempt  to  recover  the  crown  of  Egypt,  and  entered 
into  a  treaty  with  Antiochus  the  Cyzicenian,  at  Damascus,  to 
assist  him.  Cleopatra,  in  order  to  cause  a  diversion  in  her  favour, 
gave  her  daughter  Selena,  whom  she  had  taken  from  Lathyrus, 
to  Antiochus  Grypus,  who  was  then  a  widower ;  sending  him  at 
the  same  time  a  considerable  number  of  troops,  and  large  sums 
of  money  to  attack  the  Cyzicenian,  and  thus  prevent  his  giving 
assistance  to  Lathyrus.  The  affair  succeeded  according  to  her 
wish.  The  war  between  the  two  brothers  was  renewed,  and 
J/afchyrus  ^waa  conaec\jien^^  o\JC\^^^\ft  ^^sc^^dau  his  design. 
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Cleopatra's  yoimgest  son,  Ptolemy  Alexander,  whom  she 
had  associated  with  her  in  the  goTemment,  was  disgusted  by 
the  unrelenting  enmity  with  which  she  pursued  his  brother 
Lathyrus ;  fearing,  also,  that  his  own  life  might  not  be  alto- 
gether safe ;  and  preferring  a  quiet,  peaceable  life,  in  private,  to 
sharing  in  the  government  amidst  so  much  distraction  and 
danger,  resolved  to  abandon  the  throne  and  quit  Alexandria. 
The  people,  however,  who  well  knew  her  cruel  and  ambitious 
disposition,  would  not  allow  her  to  reign  alone ;  she  was  there- 
fore obliged  to  recall  him — but  it  was  not  without  considerable 
difficulty  and  much  solicitation  that  he  was  prevailed  on  to  return. 
Antiochus  Grypus,  the  king  of  Syria,  did  not  long  survive  his 
marriage  with  Selena.  He  was  assassinated  by  Heracleon, 
one  of  his  vassals.  He  had  reigned  twenty-seven  years,  and 
left  five  sons — Seleucus,  Antiochus  and  Philip  (twins),  Deme- 
trius, Euchares,  and  Antiochus  Dionysius.  Seleucus,  his  eldest 
son,  succeeded  him.  Immediately  after  the  death  of  Grypus, 
his  brother  Antiochus,  the  Oyzicenian,  seized  upon  Antioch, 
where  he  had  resided,  and  sought  to  dispossess  Seleucus  of  the 
other  parts  of  the  kingdom  over  which  Grypus  had  reigned ; 
but  Seleucus,  who  was  in  possession  of  many  powerful  cities, 
maintained  his  right.  The  Oyzicenian,  who  perceived  that  he 
was  daily  becoming  more  powerful,  set  out  to  give  him  battle, 
but,  being  defeated  and  taken  prisoner,  he  was  put  to  death. 
Seleucus  returned  to  Antioch,  being  now  in  possession  of  the 
whole  of  the  Syrian  empire :  but  he  did  not  long  possess  it  in 
peace.  Antiochus  Eusebes,  son  of  the  Oyzicenian,  having 
caused  himself  to  be  crowned  king,  raised  a  considerable  army, 
and  marched  against  Seleucus.  He  gained  a  great  victory  over 
him,  and  obliged  him  to  shut  himself  up  in  Mopsuestia,  a 
town  of  Oilicia ;  but  he  so  oppressed  the  inhabitants  by  the 
subsidies  which  he  endeavoured  to  raise  to  enable  him  again 
to  take  the  field,  that  they  rose  up  against  him  and  set  fire  to 
the  house  in  which  he  resided :  himself,  and  all  who  were  in 
it,  perished  in  the  fiames. 
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Tlie  twin  sons  of  Grjpns,  Antiochus  and  Philip,  in  re- 
venge for  the  death  of  their  hrother  Seleucus,  and  also  to 
endeavour  the  recovery  of  the  kingdom  for  themselves,  raised 
all  the  troops  they  could  muster,  and,  placing  themselves  at 
their  head,  marched  against  Mopsuestia :  they  took  the  citj, 
and  demolished  it,  putting  the  inhabitants  to  the  sword; 
but  on  their  return  Eusebes  fell  in  with  them  near  the  ri?er 
Orontes,  and  put  them  to  flight.  Antiochus,  in  endeavouring  to 
cross  the  river,  was  drowned  ^  but  Philip  effected  his  retreat 
with  a  considerable  body  of  men,  and,  as  many  others  flocked 
to  him,  he  was  enabled  to  keep  the  field.  Selena,  the  widow 
of  Grypus,  was  still  in  possession  of  part  of  the  empire,  and 
had  some  good  troops  ;  and  with  the  view  of  gaining  possession 
of  these,  Eusebes  married  her.  Lathyrus,  her  former  husband, 
took  Demetrius  Euchares,  and  made  him  king  at  Damascus; 
— Eusebes  and  Philip  being  too  much  absorbed  in  their 
contention  with  each  other  to  be  able  to  prevent  it.  At  length 
Philip  overcame  Eusebes,  compelling  him  to  abandon  his 
dominions  and  take  to  flight.  Philip  and  Demetrius  then 
divided  the  empire  of  Syria  between  them.  Eusebes  took 
refuge  amongst  the  Parthians  ;  but  at  the  end  of  two  years  be 
returned  into  Syria,  and,  assisted  by  the  Parthians,  repossessed 
himself  of  some  part  of  the  kingdom.  Another  competitor, 
Antiochus  Dionysius,  the  youngest  son  of  Grypus,  started 
about  the  same  time : — he  seized  on  the  city  of  Damascus,  and 
made  himself  king  of  Coelo-Syria.  He  reigned  but  a  short 
time,  being  killed  the  following  year. 

Whilst  these  events  were  passing  in  Syria,  Egypt  was  not 
less  unsettled.  Cleopatra,  unwilling  that  even  the  peaceable 
Alexander  should  be  united  with  her  in  the  government, 
and  finding  the  people  of  Alexandria  firm  in  their  determina- 
tion that  he  should  reign  jointly  with  her,  resolved  on  ridding 
herself  of  him.  She  could  not,  moreover,  but  be  sensible  of 
the  disgust  he  felt  at  her  cruel  and  unnatural  conduct.  This 
was  an  additional  reason  for  removing  him  out  of  the  way. 
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But  Alexander  by  some  means  became  acquainted 

A.M  3915  •  • 

with  her  intentions,  and  in  self-defence,  caused  her 
to  be  put  to  death. 

Although  the  period  of  which  we  have  just  been  treating 
stands  pre-eminent  for  the  most  horrible  and  unnatural  actions 
and  crimes,  the  character  of  Cleopatra  has  acquired  a  most  re- 
volting distinction.  To  her  one  ruling  passion,  ambition,  she 
sacrificed  all  the  best  feelings  of  human  nature  and  every  social 
tie — to  gratify  it  she  caused  her  husband  and  two  sons,  and 
even  her  mother,  to  be  put  to  death.  Indeed  it  would  be  diffi- 
cult to  credit  the  statements  handed  down  to  us  respecting  her, 
were  they  not  given  on  the  most  undoubted  authority. 

Alexander  did  not  long  retain  the  crown,  of  which  he  had 
gained  possession  by  the  murder  of  his  mother.  His  subjects, 
disgusted  by  that  action,  expelled  him,  and  recalled  his  brother 

Lathyrus.  Alexander  made  an  unsuccessful  attempt 

to  recover  the  kingdom,  and  died  soon  after.     He 
had  reigned,  in  conjunction  with  his  mother,  nineteen  years. 

Ptolemy  Lathyrus  reigned  alone  about  seven  years.  Soon 
after  his  being  recalled  to  the  throne,  a  rebellion  broke  out  in 
Upper  Egypt,  which  occasioned  him  considerable  trouble.  The 
rebels  being  at  length  partially  subdued,  retired  to  the  city  of 
Thebes,  where  they  defended  themselves  with  great  obstinacy. 
It  cost  Lathyrus  a  siege  of  three  years  to  reduce  it.  After 
its  capture  he  treated  it  with  so  much  severity,  that,  from  being 
one  of  the  richest  cities  in  Egypt,  it  was  reduced  almost  to 
nothing.     Lathyrus  did  not  long  survive  this  event.     He  had 

no  legitimate  son,  but  was  succeeded  by  his  daugh- 
A.M.  39  3.  ^^^  Berenice,  who,  on  assuming  the  crown,  took 
the  name  of  Cleopatra,  as  was  usual  with  the  queens  of  Egypt, 
in  the  same  manner  as  the  kings  were  styled  Ptolemy. 

Alexander,  at  the  time  of  his  death,  left  a  son  named,  after 
himself,  Alexander,  the  same  whom  his  grandmother,  Cleo- 
patra, had,  when  quite  a  youth,  placed  in  the  island  of  Cos,  in 
charge  of  some  jewels  and  other  treasures  which  she  had  sent 
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there  for  safety  during  ber  troubles,    nieae,  together  with 
the  young  prince,  had  been  taken  possession  of  by  Mithridates, 
and  subsequently  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Sotnans,  at  the 
time  Sylla  was  dictator.    Sylla,  when  he  heard  of  the  death  of 
Lathyrus,  either  sent  or  assisted  the  young  man  to  take  pos- 
session of  his  uncle's  throne,  he  being  the  Aext  made  heir ;  but 
this  was  not  agreeable  to  the  Alexandrians,  who  had  alreacty 
chosen  Berenice,  the  daughter  of  Lathyrus,  for  their  queen ;  and 
she  had  been  six  months  in  possession  of  the  throne  when  lie 
arrived.    As  they  did  not  wish,  however,  to  incur  the  displeasure 
of  Sylla, — ^at  that  time  all-powerful, — ^they  proposed,  with  a  view 
to  accommodating  matters,  that  Berenice  and  ho  should  many, 
and  reign  conjointly.      To  this  Alexander  acceded,  so  far  as  to 
marry  Berenice  ;  but  either  she  was  not  agreeable  to  him  as  a 
wife,  or  he  chose  to  reign  alone,  for  in  nineteen  days  after  he 
caused  her  to  be  put  to  death.    He  reigned  seventeen  years, 
under  the  title  of  Alexander  the  Second,  king  of  Egypt,  as  his 
father  had  been  styled  Alexander  the  First.    He  did  not  render 
himself  acceptable  to  his  subjects,  who  at  the  end  of  that  period 
expelled  him  the  throne,  and  called  in  Ptolemy  Auletes,  an  ille- 
gitimate son  of  Lathyrus.    Alexander  retired  to  Tyre,  where  he 
soon  afterwards  died.      Before  his  death  he  made  a 
will,  in  which  he  declared  the  Eoman   people  heirs 
to  all  his  dominions,  which  were  very  considerable,  including 
not  only  Egypt,  but  the  island  of  Cyprus ;  this  he  probably 
considered  himself  justified  in  doing,  as  he  left  no  heirs. 

Ptolemy  Auletes,  or  the  Flute-player,  as  he  was  styled, 
from  his  fondness  for  playing  on  that  instrument,  which  he 
carried  to  such  an  extent  that  he  was  wont  to  enter  the  lists 
and  dispute  the  prizes  with  the  regular  players,  retained 
possession  of  the  throne  of  Egypt  about  fifteen  years.  Tht 
early  part  of  his  reign  was  much  troubled.  His  predecessor, 
Alexander,  had  at  his  death  left  all  his  dominions  to  the  Boman 
people,  as  has  just  been  stated.  The  senate  did  not  imme- 
diately take  possession  of  these  territories.      This    was  the 
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fourth  inst^nc^  of  princes  haEving  bequeathed  thehr  dominions 
to  the  Botnans.  They  had  not  long  before  obtained  possession 
of  Bithynia,  which  had  been  left  them  by  Nicomedes,  its  king, 
out  of  gratitude  for  the  services  they  had  rendered  him  in  having 
assisted  him  in  retaining  possession  of  his  throne  against 
Mithridates,  who  had  endeavoured  to  deprive  him  of  it.  They 
had  likewise  become  possessed  of  Lybia  and  Gyrene  in  the  same 
manner,  all  which  countries  they  had  reduced  to  Eoman  pro^ 
vince& ;  and  they  began  to  fear  that  if  they  went  on  accumulating 
territory  with  so  much  facility  in  this  way,  it  might  give 
umbrage,  and  expose  them  to  the  suspicion  of  cupidity  and  of 
using  unlawful  means  to  influence  those  princes  who  were  in 
alliance  with  them.  They  feared  also  that,  should  it  be  resisted, 
it  might  involve  them  in  another  war,  which  would  have  greatly 
inconvenienced  them,  as  they  were  just  then  in  the  height 
of  their  war  vdth  Mithridates,  king  of  Parthia,  who  was  at 
that  time  very  powerful.  They,  therefore,  contented  them- 
selves for  the  present  with  taking  possession  of  those  personal 
effects  which  he  had  at  the  time  of  his  death  at  Tyre,  as  well 
as  a  considerable  sum  of  money  which  he  left  there. 

Auletes  was  exceedingly  desirous  of  being  acknowledged  as 
an  ally  by  the  Koman  people  and  senate,  which  he  knew  was 
the  surest  way  of  confirming  himself  on  the  throne  of  Egypt, 
as  well  as  preventing  their  taking  the  full  advantage  of  the  will 
of  his  predecessor ;  but  in  obtaining  this  he  found  considerable 
diflficulty.  Though  they  did  not  deem  it  advisable  at  once 
to  avail  themselves  of  the  full  power  vvhich  the  will  of  Alexander 
had  given  them,  they  were  unwilling,  on  the  other  hand,  so 
far  to  relinquish  their  claim  as  openly  to  acknowledge  him 
their  sovereign ;  but  Julius  CsBsar,  who  was  at  that  time  chief 
consul  and  all-powerful  at  Eome,  isind  who  stood  in  great  need 
of  money  to  assist  him  in  carrying  out  his  ambitious  designs^ 
secretly  sold  him  the  alliance  for  an  immense  sum  of  money, 
and  then  by  his  influence  prevailed  on  the  senate  to  acknowledge 
him.    The  imposts  which  Auletes  was  obliged  to  levy  on  his 
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subjects  to  raise  this  sum  so  exasperated  them,  that  they  rose 
against  him  and  drove  him  from  the  throne.    Auletea  having 
understood  that  Cato,  the  celebrated  Eoman,  was  at  that  time 
at  Ehodes,  went  thither  on  his  way  to  Home,  as  he  decided  on 
repairing  to  that  city  in  order  to  ask  assistance  of  the  senate 
in  this  conjuncture.    As  soon  as  the  Egyptian  king  landed  on 
the  island  of  Ehodes,  he  sent  to  inform  Cato  of  his  arrival, 
expecting  that  he  would  pay  him  a  visit  without  much  delay; 
but  that  haughty  Eoman — ^he  is  known  in  history  as  ''  Cato 
of  TJtica," — contented  himself  with  merely  sending  a  message 
that   if  he  had   any  business  with   him   he  might  come  to 
him.      The   king,    though   much    surprised  at  such  haughty 
indifference,    could    not  but  admire,  when  he  saw   him,  the 
grandeur  and  dignity  which  were  united  with  the  modesty 
and  simplicity  that  appeared  in  his  whole   demeanour;    bat 
he  was  still  more  surprised  when,  on  explaining  himself,  Cato 
did  not  scruple  to  tell  him  that  he  considered  him  much  to 
blame  for  leaving  his  own  kingdom— one  of  the  finest  in  the 
world — and  go  to  Eome  to  expose  himself  to  the  indignities 
he  would  be  sure  to  meet  with  from  the  pride  and  avarice 
of  the  Roman  grandees  in  the  prosecution  of  his  suit ;   ad- 
vising  him  to  return   to  Egypt,  and  reconcile   himself  with 
his  subjects :    he  even  offered  to  accompany  him  thither  and 
assist  him  with  his  mediation  and  good  offices.     Auletes  was 
exceedingly  struck  with  this  advice,  which  seemed  to  awake 
him  as  from  a  dream.    He  at  once  perceived  his  error,  and  re- 
solved to  return;  but  before  he  could  carry  his  resolution  into 
effect,  Pompey,  who  learned  from  some  of  his  emissaries  what  was 
passiDg,  gained  over  the  friends  and  counsellors  of  the  Egyptian 
king  who  had  accompanied  him  to  Rhodes,  and  they  dissuaded 
him  from  following  the  judicious  and  disinterested  advice  of  Cato, 
prevailing  upon  him  to  carry  out  his  original  intention  of  going 
to  Eome.     By  the  time  he  arrived  there,  Caesar  had  set  out  on 
his  expedition  to  Gaul ;  but  Pompey  was  in  the  city,  and  offered 
him  accommodation  in  his  house.     Pompey  fully  united  with 
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Caesar  in  his  yiews  with  regard  to  Egypt,  and  had  even  shared 
with  him  in  some  of  the  money  he  had  received  from  Auletes. 
He  therefore  used  his  influence  with  the  senate  to  grant  him 
aid  for  the  recovery  of  the  throne.  The  Egyptians  meanwhile, 
after  their  expulsion  of  Auletes,  and  on  a  false  report  of  his 
death,  had  placed  his  eldest  daughter,  Berenice,  on  the  throne, 
all  his  other  children  being  too  young ;  but  when  they  found 
their  king  was  not  dead,  but  was  gone  to  Eome  to  solicit  aid 
for  the  recovery  of  his  kingdom,  they  became  alarmed,  and 
dispatched  an  embassy  thither  to  justify  their  revolt  and 
extenuate  their  conduct.  At  the  head  of  this  embassy  was  a 
celebrated  philosopher,  named  Dion,  whose  character  and 
authority  they  thought  would  carry  weight ;  but  no  sooner 
was  Auletes  informed  of  their  arrival  in  Rome  than  he  found 
means  to  counteract  their  influence.  He  caused  many  of  the 
ambassadors  to  be  put  to  death  either  by  poison  or  the  sword, 
and  this  so  intimidated  the  rest,  that  they  did  not  dare  appear. 
Nor  did  even  Dion  escape,  notwithstanding  his  character  and 
virtues ;  and  although  the  person  who  actually  committed  the 
murder  was  accused  judicially,  and  endeavoured  to  justify  him- 
self on  the  plea  that  he  had  sirfficient  cause  for  the  action,  Auletes 
was  generally  believed  to  have  been  the  instigator.  After 
this,  assistance  was  granted  to  Auletes  with  little  further 
opposition.     He  returned  to  Egypt,  where,  with  the  aid  of  the 

Eomans,  he  was  reinstated  on  the  throne ;  and  one 
A.M.  3949  . 

of  his  first  acts,  after  his  return,  was  to  put  his 

daughter  Berenice  to  death  for  having  worn  the  crown  in  his 

absence,  though  she  was  quite  young,  and  the  placing  her  on 

the  throne  had  been  entirely  the  act  and  deed  of  the  Egyptians 

themselves. 

Ptolemy  Auletes  continued  in  the  peaceable  possession  of 

the  kingdom  of  Egypt,  during  the  few  years  he  lived  after  these 

events.     At  his  death,  he  left  two  sons  and  two 

^^'  daughters — the  too  famous  Cleopatra  was  one  of 

them.   But  before  proceeding  further  with  the  history  of  Egypt, 
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176  must  return  to  that  of  Syrift,  which  we  h«ire  rlitber 
sight  of. 

The  affairs  of  the  two  kingdoms  at  this  period  is  so 
interwoven  that  it  is  difficult  entirely  to  separate  them.  The 
sons  and  daughters  of  the  kings  of  Syria  not  unfrequ^iitlj 
intermarrying  with  the  sons  and  daughters  of  the  kings  of 
Egypt,  and  in  some  instances  the  same  individual  having  a 
claim  to  hoth  crowns,  naturally  led  to  interference  in  each 
other's  affairs,  and  involved  them  in  frequent  wars. 

We  have  seen  that  in  Syria  the  five  sons  of  Antiochus 
Orypus  succeeded  their  father,  hut  not  without  considerahle 
strife  and  contention,  hoth  amongst  themselves  and  other  com<' 
petitors,  who  had  either  a  real  or  pretended  claim  to  the  crown. 
The  Syrians  at  length,  weary  of  these  perpetual  wars  and  revolu* 
tions  amongst  the  princes  of  the  house  of  Seleucus,  resolved  to 
set  them  all  aside,  and  submit  themselves  to  some  foreign  prince^ 
who  might  deliver  them  from  the  many  evils  and  calamities 
which  these  perpetual  dissensions    occasioned,    and    restore 
tranquillity  to   their  harassed  and  distracted  country.     They 
at  first  thought  of  Mithridates,  king  of  Pontus,  or  Ptolemy, 
king  of  Egypt ;  but  the  former  was  engaged  in  an  absorbing  war 
with  the  Eomans,'  and  the  latter  was  not  very  well  disposed 
towards  Syria :  they  therefore  concluded  to  make  propositions  to 
Tigranes,  king  of  Armenia,  and  sent  ambassadors  to  acquaint 
him  with  their  wishes.     Tigranes  acceded  to  their  proposals, 
and  came  to  Syria  to  take  possession  of  the  throne.      He 
governed  Syria  fourteen  years,  mostly  by  means  of  a  viceroy 
named  Megadates.     He  was  so  much  engrossed  with  his  own 
affairs  that  he  had  no  leisure  for  those  of  Syria,  being  first  engaged 
in  assisting  Mithridates,  whose  daughter  he  had  married,  in  his 
war  with  the  Eomans,  and  afterwards  with  his  own  son,  who 
had  rebelled  against  him.     He  was  obliged  to  recall  Megadates 
at  the  end  of  fourteen  years,  having  need  of  his  assistance.    This 
encouraged  Antiochus,  the  son  of  Eusebes  and  grandson  to  the 
Cyzicenian,  to  make  an  attempt  on  the  crown.     He  succeeded 
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SO  far  as  to  reign  over  part  of  Syria,  ^hixsli  he  did  for  four 
years,  wlie&  he  was  dispossessed  by  Pompey.    He  was  sumamed 
Asiaticus.    Antiochus  Asiaticus  was  the  last  of  the 
^'^'  house   of   the   Seleucid^a,   which    beoaine  eictinct 

with  him.      Syria  was  from  this  time  reduced  to  a  Jtomau 
province. 

This  occurred  about  the  year  of  the  world  3939,  ?.  o.  6^. 


We  are  now  about  to  enter  on  the  life  and  actions  of  one  of 
the  most  remarkable  women  that  ever  figured  in  the  page  of 
history, — the  Egyptian  queen  Cleopatra.  Ptolemy  Auletes,  her 
father,  at  his  death  left  four  children,  of  whom  Cleopatra,  then 
about  seventeen  years  of  age,  was  the  eldest ;  he  left  one  other 
daughter,  named  Arsinoe,  and  two  sons,  both  called  Ptolemy,  a 
name  common  to  the  kings  of  Egypt.  By  his  will,  he  ordered 
that  his  eldest  son  and  daughter  should  jointly  possess  the 
crown ;  but  as  they  were  both  so  young,  he  left  them  under  the 
care  and  protection  of  the  Eoman  Senate,  who  appointed  Pompey 
to  be  the  young  king's  guardian.  The  afiOurs  of  Egypt,  after 
the  death  of  Auletes,  fell  very  much  into  the  hands  of  the  two 
principal  ministers,  Achillas,  general  of  the  army,  and  Poihinus, 
preceptor  to  the  young  prince,  both  crafty  and  designing  men, 
who,  with  the  view  of  engrossing  all  the  management  to 
themselves,  began  by  depriving  Cleopatra,  in  the  king's  name, 
of  her  share  in  the  sovereignty. 

Some  short  time  after  the  death  of  Auletes,  the  battle  of 
Pharsalia  occurred,  between  CsBsar  and  Pompey,  in  which 
Pompey  was  defeated,  and  obliged  io  flee  for  his  life.  He 
hoped  to  find  a  refuge  and  asylum  in  Egypt,  having  been  the 
friend  and  protector  of  the  late  king,  and,  in  a  measure,  the 
means  of  his  re-establishment,  as  weU  as  by  his  influence  enabling 
him  to  retain  peaceable  possession  of  the  throne.  During  the 
remainder  of  his  life  he  naturally  hoped  to  meet  with  gratitude 
and  shelter  from  the  son ;  he,  therefore,  sailed  with  all  the 
expedition  he  could  use,  in  a  single  shallop,  for  the  coaali;  ^ 
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Egypt.  When  he  approached  the  shore  he  sent  off  a  messenger 
to  Ptolemy,  requesting  permission  to  hmd  and  to  be  afforded 
an  asylum ;  but  Ptolemy,  a  mere  youth,  had  no  power  to  act, 
and  his  sister  Cleopatra  had  been  set  aside.  The  two  minis- 
ters, Pothinus,  or  Photinus, — for  the  name  is  differently 
spelt, — ^and  Achillas,  who  ruled  everything,  consulted  with 
Theodotus,  who  was  engaged  to  teach  the  young  king  rhe- 
toric, a  man  of  great  erudition,  but  cold  and  unfeeling.  He 
advised  their  putting  him  to  death.  The  others  differed  from 
him,  and  were  for  receiving  Pompey,  and  affording  him  a  shelter; 
but  Theodotus  used  all  the  eloquence  he  was  master  of  to 
dissuade  them  from  it,  asserting  that  if  they  received  him  they 
would  have  Caesar  for  their  enemy ;  and  if  they  allowed  him  to 
depart  without  aid,  should  affairs  take  a  turn  in  his  favour,  he 
would  not  fail  to  resent  it;  concluding  with  the  insulting  jest— 
"  Dead  men  do  not  bite,"  This  cruel  policy  prevailed.  They  there- 
fore sent  Septimius,  who  had  formerly  been  one  of  Pompey's  offi- 
cers, but  was  now  in  the  service  of  the  king  of  Egypt,  in  a  small 
boat,  to  invite  him  to  land.  He  was  accompanied  by  Achillas  and 
a  few  others.  Pompey,  meanwhile,  was  waiting  at  a  distance 
the  result  of  his  application  ;  and  when  he  and  the  few  friends 
who  were  with  him  saw  only  a  small  boat  approaching  with  a  few 
men  in  it,  they  thought  this  want  of  respect  a  very  suspicious 
circumstance,  and  his  friends  advised  him  to  put  out  to  sea  and 
escape  whilst  he  had  the  power;  but  Pompey  observed  that  other 
ships  were  getting  ready,  and  that  the  shore  was  covered  with 
troops,  and  imagining  that  by  so  doing  they  should  awaken 
distrust,  and  that  if  their  intentions  were  evil  it  would  now  be 
impossible  to  escape,  resolved  to  proceed,  especially  when 
Septimius  advancing  addressed  him  in  Latin  by  the  title  of 
Imperator,  at  the  same  time  offering  him  his  hand.  Achillas 
then  saluted  him  in  Greek,  advising  him  to  step  into  the  boat, 
as,  the  water  being  shallow,  the  larger  vessel  could  not  so  well 
approach  the  shore.  Pompey  embraced  his  wife  Cornelia,  who, 
notwithstanding  all  this  friendly  show,  could  not  take  leare 
of  him  without  teaia  wi^  ex^Yc^^'esvoroa  ^^  distrust,  got  into  the 
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Boat,  accompanied  bj  Philip,  one  of  his  freed  men,  and  another 
favourite  servant.  They  rowed  on  for  some  time  in  silence, 
no  one  showing  them  the  least  civility.  At  length  Pompey 
addressed  Septimius,  but  he  only  answered  with  a  nod. 
When  they  approached  the  shore,  and  Pompey  was  taken 
hold  of  by  Philip  to  assist  him  to  rise,  Septimius  came  behind 
him  and  stabbed  him  in  the  back,  the  others  then  drew  their 
swords  and  imme£ately  dispatched  him.  Cornelia,  who  from 
her  galley  witnessed  this  sad  spectacle,  rent  the  air  with  her 
shrieks  and  lamentations,  which  reached  even  to  the  shore ; 
but  her  friends  who  were  with  her  in  the  galley,  apprehending 
pursuit  from  the  Egyptians,  weighed  anchor  immediately,  and, 
as  the  wind  blew  fresh  from  the  shore,  they  were  soon  beyond 
reach. 

After  the  assassins  had  murdered  Pompey,  they  cut  off  his 
head,  which  they  carried  to  Alexandria,  but  cast  his  body  on  the 
shore :  a  spectacle  for  the  assembled  crowds.  Philip,  his  freed- 
man,  carefully  watched  it  till  the  tumult  had  a  little  subsided 
and  the  crowd  were  dispersed ;  he  then  washed  it  with  sea- 
water,  and,  with  the  assistance  of  another  old  Eoman,  who 
had  great  reverence  for  Pompey,  and  who  came  accidentally  to 
the  spot,  he  collected  the  fragments  of  an  old  boat  which  were 
found  upon  the  shore,  and  with  these  formed  a  wretched  fiineral 
pile,  whereon  to  consume  the  remains  of  Pompey  the  Great. 

Csesar,  after  the  battle  of  Pharsalia,  understanding  that 
Pompey  had  fled  to  Egypt,  repaired  thither  in  pursuit  of  him. 
On  his  arrival  at  Alexandria  he  heard  that  Pompey  was  dead. 
TheodotuB,  and  the  other  assassins,  presented  him  with  the 
head,  which  had  been  carefully  embalmed,  expecting  it  would 
be  an  acceptable  present :  but  Cs&sar  turned  aside  with  horror, 
and  even  wept.  The  only  thing  he  accepted  was  his  signet 
ring,  which  they  also  presented  to  him.  He  caused  the  head 
to  be  interred  with  all  due  honours. 

Egypt,  at  the  time  of  Caesar's  arrival,  was  in  a  state  of  great 
commotion  in  consequence  of  the  struggle  between  the  king 
and  queen  for  the  crown,  or  rather  the  attempts  of  C»V^<cs^^ic£^ 
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to  regain  her  own  share,  which  had  been  left  her  by  her  &ther*8 
will,  and  of  which  ahe  had  been  deprived  bj  the  two  minis- 
ters Fothinus  and  Achillas.  Cleopatra  had  many  adherents 
and  a  considerable  number  of  the  Egyptian  troops  on  her  side; 
she  had  also  sent  into  Syria  and  Palestine,  both  which  countries 
were  in  alliance  with  Egypt,  to  solicit  aid ;  so  that  the  respec- 
tive forces  of  the  king  and  queen  were  about  equal,  and  tiie 
city  of  Alexandria  was  in  a  state  of  great  exdtenaent  and  con- 
fusion, being  without  any  regular  master,  and  almost  without 
lawpr  government ;  so  that  murders,  assassinations,  and  escesaei 
of  every  kind,  were  constantly  being  committed.  Caesar,  witii 
a  view  to  settling  these  differences,  undertook  to  arbitrate  be- 
tween the  brother  and  sister ;  he,  therefore,  sent  orders  desiring 
them  to  disband  their  armies,  and  appear  before  him  to  gfarfip 
their  respective  grievances.  This  at  first  gave  great  offence  to 
the  Egyptians ;  but  CsBsar  represented  to  them  that  this  was  no 
more  than  he  had  a  right  to  do  in  virtue  of  the  will  of  Auletes, 
who  had  left  the  senate  of  Borne  guardians  and  protecton  of 
his  children,  and  that,  he  being  first  consul,  and  having  the  chief 
authority  vested  in  him,  it  was  no  more  than  a  reasonable 
demand.  This  of  course  was  very  unpalatable  to  the  two 
ministers ;  but  as  no  reasonable  objection  could  be  made,  the 
subject  was  at  length  referred  to  him,  and  advocates  were  chosen 
on  both  sides.  But  Cleopatra,  who,  although  young,  was 
already  beginning  to  have  some  confidence  in  her  powers  of 
pleasing,  thought  that  her  presence  would  be  more  persuasive 
than  any  advocate  she  could  employ,  and  caused  Caesar  to  be 
told  that  she  had  no  confidence  in  any  of  those  employed  in 
her  behalf,  but  believed  they  would  betray  her :  she  therefore 
requested  permission  to  appear  before  him  in  person.  The 
difficulty  was  bow  to  manage  the  affair  with  sujfficient  secrecy. 
CsBsar  had  by  this  time  entered  Alexandria,  and  established 
himself  at  the  palace.  Cleopatra  was  at  some  little  distance 
from  the  city  with  her  army.  To  avoid  detection  she  proceeded 
to  the  walls  of  the  city  in  a  small  bo^t,  accompanied  by  > 
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avenues  ix)  the  palace  were  gttAried,  the  eaused  Apolk)6[oFui 
to  wrap  her  up  in  &  bundle  of  eloth  or  carpet,  tying  it 
roMid  with  a  thcmg  like  a  halie  of  goodB,  and  in^  this-  manner 
she  was  eonTeyed  into  the  apartmeista  of'  the  Bomaa  consul: 
CflBsar  was  well  pleased  to  reoeiv^e  her ;  indeed  some  accounts 
state  that  he  first  suggested  her  coming:  but  this  is  doubtful. 
The  next  day  he  sent  for  Ptolemy,  and  endeavoured  to  per- 
suade him  to  be  reconciled  to  his  sista*.  But  when  Ptolemy 
learned  that  she  was  already  in  the  palace,  and  in  CsBsar's 
own  i^artmentS)  perceiving  that  his  judge  had  become  his 
adversary,  he  rushed  into  the  street,  and  tearing  the  diadem 
from  his  head)  threw  it  on  the  ground,  declaring  with  loud 
cries  that  he  was  betrayed.  In  a  moment  the  whole  city  was 
in  an  uproar :  the  populace  flew  to  arms,  and  beset  the  palace 
with  great  f ury  ;  and  the  consequences  might  have  been  fatal 
to  CsDsarj  bad  he  not  with  much  presence  of  mind  ascended  to 
the  top  of  the  palace,  beyond  their  reach,  and,  addressiog  tbem 
from  thence,  assured  them  they  had  nothing  to  fear,  and  that 
the  decision  he  should  make  would  be  such  as  to  satisfy  them 
all.  This  restored  tranquillity.  But  the  Egyptians  had 
another  cause  of  grievance  against  CaBsar.  Ptolemy  Auletes, 
at  the  time  of  his  death,  owed  him  a  considerable  sum  of  money, 
a  portion  of  that  which  he  had  promised  him  for  his  assistance 
in  regaining  the  throne.  This  Cs&sar  now  demanded,  and  as  he  , 
had  great  need  of  it  for  the  payment  and  subsistence  of  his 
troops,  he  exacted  it  with  considierable  rigour.  One  of  the 
ministers,  Pothinus,  with  a  view  still  further  to  exasperate  the 
Egyptians,  enforced  it  still  more  harshly.  He  removed  the 
gold  and  silver  vessels  from  the  temples,  and  obliged  even  the 
grandees  of  the  kingdom  to  eat  out  of  earthen  or  wooden 
vessels  at  their  festivals;  to  make  it  appear  that  all  the  gold 
Mid  silver  in  the  land  had  been  seized  by  Caesar.  Among  other 
plans  which  he  devised  for  annoying  the  Eomans,  he  caused 
them  to  be  supplied  with  bad  and  musty  com.  He  stopped  up 
all  the  aqueducts  that  conveyed  the  water  of  the  Nile  to  that 
quarter  where  they  were  stationed,  which,  as  moat  csf  tVjkfe  <5{^ivNset 
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water  of  Egypt  was  bad,  was  a  great  grievance  to  them.    To 
remedy  this,  CsBsar  made  bis  soldiers  dig  wells,  which  supplied 
tbem  with  water  sufficient  for  their  use.     CsBsar  had  called  a 
council,  over  which  he  himself  presided,  and  at  which  the  young 
king  and  queen  were  present.    Having  read  the  will  of  the  late 
king,  he  desired  that  in  accordance  with  it  Ptolemy 
and  Cleopatra  should  reign  jointly  in  Egypt,  and  that 
Ptolemy  the  youngest  son,  and  Arsinoe  the  youngest  daughter, 
should  assume  the  sovereignty  of  the  Island  of  Cyprus.    Thii 
decree  gave  satisfaction  to  the  Egyptians  generally ;  but  the 
ministers,  who  felt  that  they  would  thereby  lose  much  of  their 
influence,  were  greatly  annoyed  at  it,  and  resolved  to  oppose 
CsBsar  both  by  sea  and  landj:   they  advanced   against  Alex- 
andria with. a  large  army,  with  the  view  of  driving  him  out  of 
the  city,  and  also  brought  their  fleet  into  the  harbour,  for  the 
purpose  of  destroying  his  ships,  and  of  cutting  off  any  supplies 
that  might  be  sent  him  by  sea.     Several  engagements  took 
place,  in  which  Csesar  was  eventually  victorious,  though  he  had 
been  so  hard  pressed  that,  in  order  to  save  his  own  fleet,  he  was 
obliged  to  set  fire  to  that  of  the  Egyptians,  which  burnt  with 
such  fury,  that  some  of  the  vessels  nearest  the  quay  ignited  the 
neighbouring  houses,  and  the  flames  extending,  a  considerable 
portion  of  that  part  of  the  city  was  destroyed.     It  was  on  this 
occasion  that  the  celebrated  Alexandrian  library,  containing 
400,000  volumes,  which  had  been  founded  by  Ptolemy  Phila- 
delphus,  and  added  to  by  collections  from  most  of  the  succeed- 
ing kings,  was  burnt.     The  destruction  of  this  library  was  an 
irreparable  loss  to  the  cause  of  literature  and  science,  as  it  was 
never  afterwards  fully  restored. 

The  young  king  Ptolemy,  and  Pothinus,  were  still  in  the 
palace :  but  Caesar  understanding  that  Pothinus  was  secretlj 
carrying  on  a  correspondence  with  Achillas,  without  the 
walls,  urging  him  to  continue  his  attacks  with  rigour,  ordered 
him  to  be  put  to  death.  Ganymede  now  became  prime 
minister.  He  pushed  the  war  with  increased  vigour  and  in 
order  to  repair  t\ie  \oaa  ^\!^c\i  IW  E^y^^^^s  had  sustained  by 
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the  destruction  of  their  fleet,  he  formed  a  new  one,  with  which 
he  entered  the  harbour  for  the  purpose  of  attacking  CsBsar. 
Another  engagement  was  now  inevitable,  and  this  was  even  a 
more  desperate  one  than  the  former.  The  Egyptians  were 
equally  anxious  to  overpower  them  and  drive  them  from  their 
coasts.  The  Alexandrians,  indeed,  were  so  interested  in  the 
issue,  that  they  climbed  to  the  roofs  of  the  houses  to  witness  the 
fight,  awaiting  the  result  with  fear  and  trembling.  Csesar  was 
at  length  victorious ;  and,  to  extend  his  success,  he  endeavoured 
to  seize  the  Isle  of  Pharos,  but  was  obliged  to  retreat,  and  was 
even  in  danger  of  losing  his  life ;  for  the  ship  in  which  he  was 
being  in  a  sinking  condition,  from  the  numbers  that  crowded 
into  it,  he  threw  himself  into  the  sea,  and  with  difficulty  swam 
to  another.  It  is  related  of  him,  that  on  this  occasion,  having 
about  him  some  valuable  papers,  he  held  them  above  the  water 
with  one  hand,  swimming  with  the  other,  and  thus  prevented 
their  getting  wet. 

T]ie  Egyptians,  perceiving  that  Cs&sar  seemed  to  acquire 
fresh  courage  from  ill  success,  sent  proposals  for  peace,  and  to 
request  that  their  king  might  be  given  up  to  them,  assuring 
.him  that  this  would  put  an  end  to  all  difficulties.  CsBsar, 
who  knew  that  he  hazarded  nothing  in  giving  up  the  young 
prince,  and  that  should  they  fail  in  their  promises  they  would 
be  left  without  excuse,  allowed  him  to  depart;  at  the  same 
time  exhorting  him  to  endeavour  to  inspire  his  subjects  with 
sentiments  of  peace  and  equity,  and  to  avert  the  evils  which 
war  was  entailing  on  his  dominions.  Ptolemy  affected  to  shed 
tears  at  parting  with  CsBsar,  professing  that  his  presence  was  a 
greater  satisfaction  to  him  than  to  reign  over  others.  The 
sequel  however  soon  showed  the  insincerity  of  those  tears. 
G-aiiymede  had  previously  carried  off  the  young  princess 
Arsinoe,  with  whose  guardianship  he  had  been  partially  en- 
trusted, and  had  conveyed  her  to  the  camp  at  Pelusium. 
The  Egyptians  were  delighted  to  have  a  member  of  the  royal 
family  with  them,  and  now,  forgetting  their  proposals  for  coming 
to  terms,  they  renewed  hostilities.     Caesar  had  sent  tc^  "^^k^- 
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z  rtn  "  'r'tiKt.  23U7  immffliiefL  zBsexi&nr  "a-  luiJs-  ^aie-  mar  at 

ki/u  KC  ^^liff  v^  *xz  £27^ :  '^-:=£.  ?«ffiffe  jmWk:.  W  took  everr 
j»r*«r  .•u'^r.  :or  vrfr^xciz  CLec^asa  00.  ^ae  tiiaronje ;  and  he  effi 
t»tr^.  ^M  pir->4X»  Arsz^oe  vitft  kaa  io  So«e,  to  pfexetf 

Fof  vrr^^nil  jean  afier  tk is  theie  wa*  but  litde  communici- 
ium  F>^veeri  E(^pt  and  Borne — the  Litter  bein^  too  mock 
#m$(aflr^;'l  m  itt  ova  tDterzud  a&irs  to  ha^e  leisuie  for  tbo* 
/rf  ^/th^rfH.  Cft«ar  was  assassinated  shortlj  after  his  letnii; 
nXUrf  whir^h  evfmt  Marc  Antony,  the  Trinmiir,  had  the  [wni- 
ii\\fn\  msirm^ement  of  affairs,  and  became  ahnost  absohte 
iit  Wm  i^ov«rrimient.  After  the  defeat  of  Bmtus  and  CaBsiua. 
thi}  nsHt  of  \\ub   eoi^\n^T%  ^^^T^fs^Tss&id.  in    the  assiasi* 
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nation  of  Caesair,  in  tbe  baifalle  ctf  PhiHppi,  eveiytbing  gave 
waj  before  him;  for  Oeta^ius  Oteaav,  afterwarcls  Augustus,  was 
tifteU'Oiilj  in  ihe  eommeneemeint  cf  bis  career.  HaVmg  restored 
tranquillitj  to  Some  amd  Italy,  and  placed  tbe  goirenekinent  of 
tiffairs  on  as  firm  a  basis  as  tbe  unsettled  state  of  tbings  would 
p^mit,  Antony  passed  oyer  into  Greece  ioA  Asia  to  estabUab 
tbe  Soman  autbority  tbere^  and  also  to  carry  on  tbe  war  againat 
tbe  Partbians,  witb  wbicb  be  had  soiae  time  before  been  <en«> 
trusted,  and  wbere  be  first  became  acquainted  witb  Cleopatra-^ 
tbe  occasion  of  it  was  tbisi-^It  seems  tbat  tbe  governor 
of  tbe  Island  of  Cyprus,  wbicb  waa  a  dependency  of  Egypt, 
bad  some  time  befcare  fumisbed  aid  to  some  of  Sortie's 
enemies,  and  Antony  now  cited  Cledpatra  to  appear  before 
bim,  to  answer  for  the  conduct  of  ber  governor.  Antony 
was  at  this  time  at  Tarsus,  a  city  of  Cilioia,  and  seoft  one 
of  bis  lieutenantfi^  whose  naite  wea  Dellius,  to  bring  feer 
before  him.  Cleopatra  was  now  sole  mistress  of  Egypt ;  for 
sbe  bad  caused  ber  brother,  tbe  youngest  Ptolemy,  whom 
Cfldsar  bad  assodated  witb  ber  in  tbe  gov^emment,  to  be  put  to 
delitb  when  be  bad  attained  tbe  age  of  fifteen  years,  the  time 
when,  according  to  tbe  Taws  of  Egypt,  be  should  have  shared 
1^  autbority  witb  ber ;  but  she  could  not  bear  any  competitor^ 
Cleopatra  was,  at  first,  in  some  little  aniiety  as  to  what  kind 
of  reception  she  might  meet  witb  from  tbe  Soman  general ; 
but  Dellius,  the  officer  who  bad  been  sent  to  conduct  ber,  and 
who  was  fully  aware  of  tbe  cbaract^  and  frailties  of  Antony, 
— bis  love  of  pleasure  and  amusement,  bis  fondness,  almost  to 
abandonment,  of  luzulry,  feastihg  and  dissipation,  together  witb 
bis  easy,  flexible  disposition  and  temperaknent — soon  p^ceived 
tbat  Cleopatra,  witb  ber  personal  and  mental  attractions, 
ber  arts  and  blandi^mentSj  would  have  little  to  fear  from  biihi. 
He  therefore  comported  himself  towards  ber  witb  tbe  utmost 
obsequiousness  and  submission ;  exhorted  ber  not  to  distress 
herself  with  groundless  fears  and  apprehensions^  assuring  ber 
tbat  she  would  bav^  no  difficully  in  rendering  beSrself  ligreeable 
to  Antony,  who  was  one  of  tbe  most  easy  aind  bwm^ds^^^  <^^ 
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Cleopatra  availed  herself  of  the  hint.  She  was  bj  no  means  un- 
aware of  her  advantages,  the  influences  of  which  had  had  so  much 
effect  on  Julius  Caesar.  She  was  now  older  and  more  experienced, 
and  resolved  to  leave  no  means  imtried  which  might  win  upon 
him.  She  was  at  this  time  twenty-seven  years  of  age,  the  period 
when  both  the  personal  and  mental  powers  maj  be  considered 
as  approaching  maturity ;  her  mental  powers,  in  particular, 
were  of  no  ordinary  description,  and  she  had  been  careful  to 
improve  them  by  the  highest  degree  of  culture  which  that 
period  afforded ;  for,  whereas  her  predecessors  had,  most  of 
them,  given  themselves  up  to  the  enervating  effects  of  indolence 
and  sensual  gratifications,  so  that  they  could  scarcely  speak  the 
Egyptian  language,  she  spared  no  pains  to  make  herself 
acquainted  not  only  with  that,  but  also  with  those  of  all  the 
neighbouring  nations,  and  could  converse  with  their  ambas- 
sadors,— Hebrews,  Arabians,  Syrians,  Modes,  Parthians,  and 
others,  who  were  in  alliance  with  her,  without  the  help  of  an 
interpreter,  and  this  gave  her  a  great  advantage.  She  resolved, 
therefore,  without  delay,  to  obey  the  summons  of  Antony,  and 
having  provided  herself  with  rich  presents  for  him  and  bis 
friends,  worthy  the  wealth  of  a  great  and  powerful  kingdom 
like  Eg)^t,  she  set  out  for  Tarsus.  The  Cydnus  ran  through 
the  middle  of  that  city,  and  emptied  itself  into  the  sea.  Sbe 
seated  herself  in  a  magnificent  galley,  under  a  pavilion  raised  on 
the  deck,  made  of  gold  cloth ;  the  seats  were  of  purple,  and  tbe 
oars  set  with  silver,  and  these  kept  time  to  the  sound  of  flutes 
and  other  musical  instruments,  playing  the  softest  airs.  Sbe 
herself  was  attired  as  Venus,  and  reclined  on  a  splendid  coucb, 
under  a  canopy  spangled  with  stars  of  gold;  the  most  beautiful 
of  her  women  were  dressed  as  Nereides  and  the  Graces,  and 
placed  in  various  parts  of  the  vessel.  The  most  exq^uisite  per- 
fumes were  burnt  on  the  deck,  and  shed  their  fragrance  to  tbe 
surrounding  air.  Tbe  rumour  of  such  an  extraordinary  spec- 
tacle approaching  their  city  drew  crowds  of  the  inhabitants  to 
.  the  banks ;  almost  all  the  population  of  Tarsus  went  out  to 
meet  her;  so  that  AB.V.o\iy,N?\iCk^^&  ^  ^'b\xa!ka  ^ving  audi- 
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ence  at  bis  tribunal,  was  almost  entirely  abandoned, 
except  by  his  lictors  and  domestics.  As  soon  as 
she  landed  be  sent  to  compliment  ber  and  invite  ber  to 
supper ;  but  she  answered  bis  deputies,  tbat  sbe  wisbed  for  tbe 
bonour  of  tbe  first  visit ;  and  be,  not  willing  to  disoblige  ber, 
promised  to  wait  upon  ber.  Tbe  entertainment  to  wbicb  sbe 
invited  bim  was  on  tbe  most  magnificent  scale ;  and  Antony 
was  perfectly  astonisbed  at  tbe  elegance  and  splendour  witb 
wbicb  tbe  tents  were  decorated. 

Antony  was  now  desirous  of  entertaining  ber  in  bis  turn, 
and  invited  ber  to  a  feast,  in  w)|icb  be  endeavoured  to  equal  ber 
in  magnificence  and  taste ;  but  it  fell  so  far  sbort,  tbat  be  was  tbe 
first  to  perceive  it  and  to  rally  bis  own  deficiency ; — indeed,  tbe 
manner  of  tbe  Boman  general  partook  more  of  tbe  soldier  than 
tbe  courtier ;  and  tbe  rusticity  of  bis  countrymen,  but  recently, 
as  it  were,  emerged  from  barbarism,  tban  tbe  refinements  and 
delicacy  of  more  luxurious  courts.  Tbe  Egyptian  Queen,  tbe 
more  effectually  to  gain  bim  over,  entered  with  the  most 
perfect  zest  into  all  his  tastes  and  vagaries.  She  accom- 
panied him  on  bunting,  fishing,  and  other  expeditions, 
and  so  completely  engrossed  and  captivated  him,  that  the 
original  purpose  for  which  he  had  cited  her  to  Tarsus  was 
entirely  forgotten,  and  firom  commencing  as  her  judge  he 
became  ber  slave;  so  complete  was  the  ascendancy  sbe 
gained  over  bim,  that  he  could  refuse  her  nothing.  Not 
only  did  he  confirm  her  in  the  sole  and  free  possession  of  her 
kingdom,  but  at  her  instigation  even  caused  her  sister,  Arsinoe, 
to  be  put  to  death.  Arsinoe,  as  we  have  seen,  had  been  taken 
to  Eome  by  Caesar  on  bis  return — ^partly  to  grace  his  triumph, 
and  partly  to  leave  Cleopatra  in  greater  security ;  as  tbe  Egyp- 
tians and  the  particular  friends  of  Arsinoe  had  wisbed  the  two 
sisters,  now  that  both  their  brothers  were  dead,  should  share  tbe 
throne.  After  his  triumph,  however,  he  allowed  ber  to  depart 
and  to  choose  ber  own  residence.  Sbe  settled  in  Asia ;  b  ut  having 
made  some  further  attempts  for  tbe  recovery  of  her  share  of 
the  throne,  sbe  so  far  excited  the  jealousy  of  bee  ^\&tiex^'^^}ci»i^^ 
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dreading  her  resentment,  «be  took  shelter  in  Ite  sanctuary  of 
Diana,  at  Ephesus,  where  Antony,  at  the  instigation  of  Cleo- 
patra, caused  her  to  he  put  to  death. 

Having  thus  obtained  all  she  wMbed,  And  feeling  hset^ 
self  seourelj  settled  on  the  throne,  OleopatTa  took  heir  do* 
parture,  and  returned  to  Alexandria ;  bat  she  left  such  an 
impression  on  the  mind  of  Antony^  that,  a£ter  she  was  gone, 
instead  of  proceeding  on  his  eijpedition  against  the  Far* 
thians,  to  which  he  had  been  sdeputed  by  the  fioman  Benatt^ 
he  dispatched  Yentidius,  one  of  hk  Heutenants,  in  his 
stead,  and  after  deciding,  as  quickly  as  he  deeently  >conld, 
such  cases  as  required  immediate  attention  in  Srna,  he  fol- 
lowed her  to  Alexaoidria.  When  there,  he  abandoned  him* 
self  to  every  species  of  licentious  dissipation  «iid  excess^ 
totally  regardless  of  his  character  and  position,  and  of  thd 
trust  reposed  in  him  by  the  Senate — spending  wliole  days  aad 
nights  with  the  queen  in  feasting  and  riot ;  and  the  ^neen 
herself  so  far  forgot  her  high  station,  that,  not  =eonte&t  with 
accompanying  him  in  his  hunting,  fishing,  and  other  parties  of 
amusement,  she  even  so  far  descended  &om  her  queenly  dig- 
nity, as  to  ramble  about  the  streets  of  Alexandria  with  him 
at  night,  both  dressed  in  the  habits  of  slaves,  talking  and 
jesting  with  the  citizens,  who  at  first  felt  indignanl^  and 
resisted  this  indecent  conduct, — for  their  affected  disguise 
imposed  upon  no  one ;  but  afterwards,  finding  it  diverted  him, 
they  entered  into  the  humour  of  it,  saying  that  Antonj  acted 
tragedy  with  the  Eomans,  but  comedy  with  them.  The 
extravagance  and  waste  they  indulged  in  at  these  feasts  would 
be  incredible,  were  it  not  that  we  have  it  on  authority  that  can 
scarcely  be  doubted.  The  grandfather  of  Plutarch  was  told  by 
a  young  physician  named  Philotas,  who  happened  to  be  study? 
ing  at  Alexandria  at  the  time,  that  being  once  admitted  into 
the  kitchen  whilst  supper  was  preparing,  he  saw  eight  wild 
boars  roasting  whole.  On  expressing  surprise  at  the  amaziBg 
number  of  guests  they  must  be  going  to  entertain,  he  was  told 
that  not  more  tAian  a  dLOievi  ^et^  «i.^^\fc^s  but^  as  it  often 
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happened  that  Antonj  would  order  Bmppei*,  and  presently 
after,  ha\riing  entered  into  tome  eonversation  or  engAge" 
menft  that  aanuaed  'Urn,  ferbid  it  to  be  seived,  it  was  necessttry 
to  have  seyeral  suppers  proYided,  ass  he  expected  ereiTthi&g  to 
be  served  in  perfection. 

l^ilotas  had  formed  tm  acquaintance  with  the  eldest  son 
cf  Amtony  bf  his  wife  Fukia,  who  aocompanied  his  father  on 
this  expedition ;  and  was  sometii&es  iimted  to  his  table 
with  other  Greeks.  On  'one  of  these  occamons,  another 
physician  happened  to  be  present,  of  a  boasting  and  arrogant 
turn  of  mind,  who  disgusted  the  coimpany  with  his  incessant 
talk  and  impertynence.  Ffailotas  at  length  silenced  hitn  by  a 
syllogism  to  which  he  oould  not  reply.  (Phis  so  pleased  the 
young  prince,  that,  taming  to  a  sideboasrd  of  platte,  he  presented 
it  to  Plhilotas,  and  afterwards  seirt  one  df  his  officers  with  it  to 
his  house :  but  he  refused  to  accept  it,  l^inking  it  too  valuable 
a  gift  to  receive  from  a  mere  youth ;  but  the  officer  told  hitn  he 
need  not  scruple,  for  that  Antony  allowed  his  son  to  make  more 
valuable  presents  than  that.  There  seemed,  indeed,  to  be  a 
contest  between  Antony  and  tSie  queen  as  to  which  of  them 
should  exceed  tlhiB  other  in  extravagance ;  the  queen  always  con- 
triving to  outvie  Antony.  And  on  one  occasion  when  he  had 
carried  this  to  a  higher  pitch  than  usual,  she  rallied  him,  telling 
him  that  she  oouM  expend  upon  hefrself  at  one  meal  more  than  a 
million  of  livres.  Antony  was  somewhat  piqued,  and  said,  with 
some  warmth,  it  was  impossible — ^she  only  boasted.  "Whereupon 
she  offered  to  decide  it  by  a  wager :  the  which  Antony  accepted, 
and  a  certain  officer  named  Plancus  was  selected  the  umpire. 
Arccordingly  a  magnifioent  entertainment  was  prepiEu^d,  and  An- 
tony, thinking  himself  secure  of  victory,  said,  laughing,  that  it 
fell  far  short  of  the  prescribed  sum.  "  Stay,"  said  the  queen ; 
"  we  have  not  y^  my  portion,"  and  ordered  a  second  table  to  be 
brought,  on  which  was  a  single  cup  containing  a  strong  acid.  tShe 
had  in  her  ears  two  magnificient  pearls,  each  of  which  was  valued 
at  fifty  thousand  pounds ;  taking  one  of  them  she  threw  it 
iiito  the  vinegar,  and  when  it  was  dissolved,  drank  it<y6[\  ^Vi^^s^ 
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Anton  J  looked  on  in  amazement.  Sbe  was  about  doing  tbe  same 
witb  the  otber;  but  Flancus  stopped  ber^  dedaring  tbat  Antonj 
bad  lost.     Tbe  pearl,  tbus  rescued,  was  afterwards  taken  by 
Augustus  to  Borne,  and  being  bj  bim  consecrated  to  Yenus, 
was  cut  in  two  and  placed  as  pendants  in  tbe  ears  of  a  statue 
of  tbat  goddess  wbicb  stood  in  tbe  Fantbeon :  upon  wbicb  it 
was  remarked,  tban  tbe  statue  was  magnificently  adorned  with 
a  jewel  of  only  balf  tbe  value  of  a  supper  of  Antony  and 
Cleopatra.     Sbe  was  also  fond  of  playing  off  upon  bim  practical 
jokes,  sometimes  almost  more  tban    bis  temper  could  bear. 
He  occasionally  accompanied  her  in  her  fishing  parties  on  the 
Nile,  an  amusement  at  which,  not  being  accustomed,  be  was 
mostly  unsuccessful.    Tired  of  the  merriment  wbicb  bis  want  of 
skill  occasioned,  he  ordered  some  fishermen  to  dive  secretly 
under  tbe  water  and  fasten  some  of  the  fishes  tbey  bad  taken 
to  his  hook.     The  queen  pretty  soon  saw  througb  tbe  artifice, 
but,  affecting  surprise  at  his  success,  she  formed  a  party  the 
following  day  to  come  and  witness  their  sport,  having  pre- 
viously ordered  one  of  her  people  to  anticipate  Antony's  divers, 
and  fasten  a  salt  fish  to  his  hook.     Antony  having  thrown  his 
line,  and  feeling  a  great  weight  at  the  end,  drew  it  up  exultingly ; 
but  great  was  the  merriment  of  the  spectators  at  the  appear- 
ance  of  a  large  salt   fish.      Cleopatra,  seeing     bis    chagrin, 
observed  with  a  smile,   "  Go,  general,   and  leave    fishing   to 
us:    your   business    and  your  game    are    towns,    cities   and 
empires."   Antony  was  at  length  obliged  to  arouse  himself  from 
these  worse  than  puerile  sports,  by  the  tidings  he  was  constantly 
receiving  of  the  progress  the   Parthians  were  making;   and 
arousing  himself    (as    the  accounts  handed    down    of  these 
transactions  state)  from  a  fit  of  intoxication,  he  set  out  against 
them ;  but  on  his  route  be  received  advice    of  tbe  disordered 
state  of  his  affairs  at  Eome,  and  of  the  death   of  bis  wife 
Pulvia,  which  had  been  caused  partly  by  chagrin  at  bis  neglect 
of  her  and  shameful  infatuation  for  Cleopatra,  and  partly  by 
the  exertions  she  had    made  in  his   cause  against    Octavius 
CfBsar,  who  was  now  xa^V^'^  tv^vh^  \si^^^^t  and  in   the  affee- 
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tions  of  the  Eoman  people,  which  feeling  was  greatly  increased 

by  the  disgust  they  felt  towards  Antony  for  his  shameful  and 

dissolute  conduct,  and  his  neglect  of  their  affairs.     Eulvia  was 

a  women  of  violent   and  vindictive  temper,   and  could  not 

brook  the  affront  that  had  been  put  upon  her  by  her  husband, 

in  whose  affairs  she  had  been  indefatigible  during  his  absence ; 

but  she  and  her  party  were  overpowered  by  Octavius,  and  she 

was  obliged  to  have  recourse  to  flight ;  and  on  hearing  that 

Antony  had  quitted  Alexandria  and  was  advancinfi: 

A  M  3965  J  ^  o 

towards  Eome,  she  set  out  to  meet  him,  but  died  on 

the  road.     This  induced  Antony  to  hasten  his  return.      On 

his  arrival  their  mutual  friends  endeavoured  to  bring  about  a 

reconciliation  between  him  and  Caesar,  and  thus  put  an  end  to 

the  civil  war,   which  with    much   difficulty  was    at    length 

effected :  oblivion  of  the  past  was  agreed  upon  between  them, 

and  a  good  understanding  for  the  future.   A  fresh  division  of  the 

empire  was  made  between  the  Triumvirate  that  had  been  formed 

previous  to  Antony's  leaving  Eome,  in  which  Antony  was  still 

continued  in  the  command  of  the  East,  and  against  the  Par- 

thians.     Octavius,  who  was  desirous  of  remaining  in  Kome,  as 

it  gave  him  greater  advantage  and  power,  being  the  centre  of 

the  empire,  and  also  closer  proximity  and  intercourse  with  the 

senate  and  other  magistrates,  retained  the  western  part  and 

Italy ;  whilst  Africa,  the  least  important  part,  was  assigned  to 

Lepidus,  who  from   the  feebleness   and   incapability  of   his 

character  was  held  in  little  estimation  by  his  colleagues :  indeed 

it  was  on  that  very  account  he  had  been  admitted  into  the 

Triumvirate.     After  a  time,  when  these  things  were  all  arranged 

and  the  affairs  finally  agreed  upon,  a  marriage  was  proposed 

between  Antony  and   Octavia,   the   sister  of  Octavius,   but 

older  than  he  by  several  years,  she  being  his  half-sister  on  the 

father's  side.      She  was  much  respected  and  beloved  by  him, 

and  the  friends   of  Antony  were  very  desirous  of  bringing 

about  the  match,  which  they  considered  would  be  a  seal  to  the 

reconciliation  between  them,  and  a  guarantee  for  their  future 

concord ;  they  also  hoped  that  Octavia,  who  was  a  lad^  <i^  ^^^aJ?* 
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merit,   and  to  eonmdevible  penonal  and  mental  sttnctions 
added  a  eertam  snarit j  and  dignity  ci  ttannwa  vfaidi  r^tered 
lier  extremely  pleasing,  wonld  esitirelj  wean  Aakanj  from  Ub 
foohsh  and  culpable  infatuation  for  the  Egyptiaa  queem,  and  for 
tbe  consequences  of  which  thej  were  beghminig  to  feel  senons 
apprehensions.     OetaTia  had  also  beai  previoBsij  married,  hat 
her  husband  had  been  some  time  dead,  and,  as 
Ootavius  himself  raksed  no  objeetioii  to  the  propoad, 
the  marriage  was  soon  after  ed)^rated.    These  matters,  how- 
ever, belong  more  to  the  history  of  Some. than  to  1>hat  of  Egypt. 
Antony  remained  some  time  in  Borne  aferd  Italy  afber  these 
events,  but  the  time  at  length  eame  for  his  retniti  to  his  pro- 
Txnces  in  the  East ;  and  when  he  took  his  departure  he  left  hit 
iHfe  Octavia  behind  in  ItsHy,  alleging  as  a  reason  that  ih^ 
dangers  and  fatigues  of  the  war  against  the  Partktana^  whiek 
he  was  now  about  to  enter  upon  wil^  increased  vigour,  would 
be  too  much  for  her  delicate  frame.     Had  this  been  really 
the  case,  it  would  have  been  both  just  and  reasonable  ;  but  it 
seemed  more  probable,  from  his  subsequent  eonduct,  that  it 
was  in  reality  to  be  relieved  from  the  restraint  which  the 
presence    of  so   virtuous    and    dignified    a   lady    couM  not 
but  impose  upon  him.     Octavius    either  did,  or  chose  so  to 
eonsider  it,    and    regarded    it  as  a    great   slight    upon  his 
sister ;    and    from   that   time  a  coolness  grew    up   betweea 
them.     This  feeling  was  much  fomented  by  Cleopatra  herself, 
who  could  not  hear  of    his    marriage  with    Octavia    with^ 
out  great  pain   and  emotion ;  and  she  was  thought  to  have 
employed  persons,  and  particularly  an  Egyptian  astrologer  ia 
his  retinue,  to  excite  a  jealousy  between  them,  and  thus  win 
him  back  to  herself.     However  that  might  be,  on  his  arrival 
in  Syria,  he  sent  for  her  again ;  and,  in  order  to  appease  her, 
made  her  magnificent  presents.     He  gave  her  PhoBnicia,  part 
of  lower  Syria,  the  Isle  of  Cyprus,  and  some   portion  rf 
Cilicia. 

!niis  lavish  and  iadiscreet  disposal  of  their  territories  gave 
great  oflfence  to  tVie  "B^xassaa^  ^oJt  ^*^^sftfc  Q^xmtries  were 
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possMted  by  petty  princea,  and  congidewd  to  be  raider  the  pro- 
tection, of  Bomew    He  eHdeaivoored  to  justify  hkftself  by  saykig 
"  tbat  the  grandeau  of  tbe  EomaB  nation  consisted  less  in  what 
it  possessed,  than  m  what  it  gaTQ  to  i4»  aUies.**    But  this  paltry 
Bubterfiige,  instead:  of  satirfjF^g  tkem^  still  fturther  increased 
tfieip  discontent;  and  Octavius  himself  was  so  disgusted  with 
Antony's  conduct  towards  his  sister,  that  he  wished  her  to  quit 
hisi  house  and  retire  to  one  o£  her  own ;  but  Octavia  refused; 
saying  it  waa  her  duty  to  remain  and  take  care  of  her  hus- 
band's household.      She  accordingly  continued  in  his  house, 
superintending  the  education  of  her  own  children,  Mid  ateo  of 

those  ho  bad  by  ¥ulvia. 

Antony  at  length,  finding  the  discontent  at  Borne  increasing 
against  him — for  the  virtuous  and  honourable  conduct  of  his 
wife,  contrasted  with  hiB  own  shameful  and  profligate  beha- 
viour,  exasperated    them  still  more*-'-£earing  alsOj   from  the 
rup^ours   that  reached  him,   that   Octavius  was   proceeding 
against  him,  he  sent  Cleopatra  back  to  Alexandria,  and  set 
out  in  right  earnest  on.  his  expedition  against  the  Parthians. 
He  first  m^ched  into  Armenia,  the  king  of  which  country, 
ArtabazuB,   was    in  alliance   with  the   Bbmans.     He  there 
collected  all  his  forces,  and  reviewed  them.    They  amounted 
to  many  thousands,  both  infantry  and  cavalry,  in  the  finest 
order  and  discipline ;   besides  many  others  furnished  him  by 
Artabazus  and  some  other  kings,  his  allies.     Such  was  the 
appearance  of  his  army,  and  the  rumours  which  spread  far  and 
wide  concerning  it,  that  it  spread  an  alarm  through  all  Asia ; 
and,  had  Antony  acted  with  common-  prudence  and  discretion, 
there  is  no  doubt  but  victory  and  success  would  have  attended 
his  movements;  but   his  blind    and  foolish    infatuation   for 
Cleopatra,  and  his  anxiety  to  return  and  spend  the  winter  with 
her,  made  him  commit  blunders  which  rendered  his  efforts  of 
little  avail.     His  first  wrong  step  was  taking  the  field  at  once; 
the  season  being  now  far  advanced,  and  his  troops,  fatigued  by 
a  long  and  harassing  inarch,  required  rest.     He  was  advised  by 
the  wisest  and  most  experienced  of  his  o&cet%  ^  ^^^^seK^  ""^oi^ 
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winter  in  Armenia,  and  thus  give  them  time  to  recruit,  as 
well  as  avoiding  the  severities  of  the  season,  and  proceed  into 
Media  earlj  in  the  spring,  before  the  Parthians  should  have 
time  to  muster  all  their  forces  ;  but  his  impatient,  fiery  temper, 
could  not  brook  the  delay:  His  second  mistake,  and  one 
of  equal  magnitude  to  the  former,  was,  that  finding  his  march 
retarded  by  the  heavy  machines  of  war  which  accompanied  the 
army,  he  left  them  to  follow  at  their  leisure  under  the  guard  of 
two  legions,  which  were  commanded  by  an  officer  named  Oppius 
Statianus,  whilst  he  advanced  with  all  speed  into  the  very 
heart  of  Media,  and  laid  siege  to  the  principal  city  called 
Praasper,  and  which  he  fiattered  himself  he  should  soon  subdue ; 
the  more  so,  as  the  king  was  then  absent.  He  soon,  however, 
found  out  his  mistake :  the  place  was  strong  and  well  fortified ; 
and  being  without  proper  machines  for  carrying  on  the  siege, 
he  soon  found  himself  at  fault. 

The  king  of  Media,  moreover,  when  informed  of  the  attack 
on  his  principal  city,  returned  to  its  defence.     He  was  accom- 
panied by  the  king  of  the  Parthians ;  but  understanding  on 
their  way  of  Antony's  being  in  advance  of  his  artillery,  they 
somewhat  altered  their  route  to  intercept  Statianus,  who  had 
charge  of  them;  they  attacked  the  troops  he  commanded,  which 
were  defeated  and  cut  to  pieces.     Statianus  himself  was  killed, 
and  all  the  machines  burnt  or  destroyed.     This  misfortune 
greatly   discouraged  Antony,  who  could   make    little  .or  no 
progress  with  the  siege  without  them  ;  and  fearing  that  if  he 
allowed  his  array  to  remain  inactive  they  would  become  dis- 
pirited, he  endeavoured  to  draw  the  Parthians  to  an  engagement; 
but  when  he  saw  them  approaching,  he  caused  the  tents  to  be 
struck  and  the  army  to  put  itself  in  marching  order,  as  if  he 
intended  to  retreat,  and  thus  threw  them  off  their  guard.     In 
this  manner  he  passed  before  the  Parthian  army,  which  was 
ranged  in  the  form  of  a  crescent,  and  who  were  struck  with 
admiration  when  they  beheld  the  beautiful  order  and  discipline 
with  which  they  advanced  towards  them,  imagining  they  were 
guietly  passing  on  l^veVt  ^^^^  \ia\si^\  \i\i^  ks^tony  had  given 
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instructions   to    his   officers,  as   soon  as  thej    were   within 
reach,  to  wheel  round  and  attack  them.    The  Parthians — who 
little  expected  an  attack,  and  were  but  slightl j  acquainted  with 
military  discipline — being  thus  taken  by  surprise,  though  they 
sustained  the  shock  at  first,  were  spon  put  to  flight.    Antony  at 
first  thought  he  had  gained  a  complete  victory,  and  pursued 
the  flying  troops  with  great  vigour ;  but  after  following  them 
for  some  leagues  without  overtaking  them,  he  desisted,  and  on 
examining  the  number  of  the  enemy  who  were  either  killed  or 
taken  prisoners,  he  found  it  so  small  that  he  was  mortified  and 
discouraged ;  for  the  plan  generally  adopted  by  the  Parthians, 
when  they  found  themselves  discomfited,  was  to  retreat  with 
all  speed ;  and  as  their  armies  were  chiefly  composed  of  cavalry, 
and  their  horses  very  fleet,  it  was  extremely  difficult  to  overtake 
them.      On  their  adversaries  becoming  tired  and  exhausted, 
they  returned  to  fatigue  and  harass  th.em.     Accordingly  on  the 
following  day  they  appeared  again,  at  first  in  smdl  bodies,  but 
by  degrees  the  whole  army  assembled,  as  full  of  vigour  and 
boldness  as  at  the  first  onset,  and  harassed  Antony's  troops  by 
repeated  attacks,  so  that  it  was  with  difficulty  they  regained  their 
camp.   The  besieged,  also,  soon  after  made  a  successful  sally  from 
the  city,  and  put  to  flight  the  troops  that  were  sent  against 
them.     This  so  irritated  Antony,  that  he  caused  the  various 
regiments  to  be  decimated,  and  barley,  instead  of  wheat,  to  be 
supplied  to  the  men  for  food.     As  the  winter  advanced,  the 
situation  of  the  Eoman  army  became  every  day  more  and  more 
fraught  with  difficulties ;   the  Parthians  laying  constantly  on 
the  watch  to  attack  the  foraging  parties,  they  were  in  danger 
of  perishing  from  famine ;  in  addition  to  which  they  suffered 
much  from  the  autumnal  cold  and  rain — so  different  to  their 
own  climate  ; — and  had  it  not  been  that  the  Parthians  them- 
selves, who  were  not  accustomed  to  keep  the  field  in  winter, 
suffered  from  the  same  cause,  the  consequences  to  Antony 
might  have  been  most  disastrous ;  but  they  were  already  begin- 
ning to  feel  dissatisfied,  and  Phraates,  their  king,  was  not 
without  apprehension  that,  as  the  season  advanced^  t\^fii^  Ts^w^gp^ 
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dea^  and  retuiTB  hom»^  BJe  tiiweSore  begam  i».  negotiate 
with  jkaiionj.  lu  furtheifaniKe  of  this  ohg^ct.  tiie-  Rurtliiaii 
qoldiers  ceceived  €fdiBt»  to  rel«s  their  Yigiilaiice  towards  the 
{bcaging.  parties^ — not  only  tcr  allow  tbenv  t»  gci  and  leturU) 
but.  to  seek  oppOTtumties  c^  entmng^  intor  oomreeaalsoii,  and 
of  OBdeayoming  to  press:  upon  theak  the  desim  their  king  had 
foi?  peace,  |»rofes8iBg  much  adnueatios  of  ikoir  valoiur  and 
bfiayery,  and  Degretti&g  that  their  ganfisaL  should  be  so 
dbstinately  bent  ob  remaiBing  throng  the  winter^  when-  so 
maay  of  thenv  must  iBeyijbably  pexsJBh  &om  these:  enemies  of 
BMuaki»d< — fittBine  aod  cold*  This-  firieadLj  conduot  wsb  sot 
without  its  effect;  for  ob  its  being  reported  to  Anixmj^  he  caaised 
enquirias  to  be  made  ae  to*  how  far  it  might  he-  dep^ided  npoB; 
aBd  having  ascertained  that  such  were  reaUj  the>  sentixBeBts  of 
the  ParthiaB  monarch,  he  seat  a  deputatioB;  to  faeak  with  him. 
Fbraates  received  the  depntatioB:  in  a  haughty  numnerj  sitting 
OB  a  throne  of  gold,  aBd  holdjang  iB  his  haBd  a  bew^  1^  strarg 
of  which  he  pulled,  as  if  to  indicate  that^  though  disposed 
towards  peace,,  he  was  fully  prepared  to  contimie  the  war. 
This  did  not  augur  favourably  for  the  success  of  the  deputation^ 
and  their  visit  only  resulted  in  Phraates'  offering  to  allow  the 
Boman  army  to  retire  without  further  molestation. 

Antony,  who  was  not  in  a  condition  to  offer  further  re- 
sistance  to  so  powerful  an  adversary,  immediately  began  to 
prepare  for  departure.  At  first  it  had  been  his  intention 
to  return  by  the  way  that  he  came,  through  an  open  campaign 
country  ;  but  receiving  a  hint  from  some  persons  acquainted  with 
the  character  and  movements  of  the  Parthians,  that,  baying  thos 
lulled  them  into  security,  they  were  preparing  to  waylay  and 
attack  them  on  their  march  ;  and,  although  unwilling  to  distrust 
them  after  the  friendly  treaty  they  had  just  entered  into,  yet 
thinking  it  prudent  to  be  on  the  safest  side,  they  chose  another 
route,  which,  though  longer  and  more  tedious,  was  sheltered  by 
mountains.  For  two  days  they  proceeded  without  molestation; 
but  on  the  third  they  were  informed  by  their  guide  that 
the    Parthiana   wete  tvo\,  I^t  q?S.\  «:sA  "aissaoat   before   they 
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had  time  to  put  themselTes  in  order  of  battle,  thej  were 
attacked.  Thej,  however,  made  such  a  vigorous  resistance 
that  the  Farthians  at  length  retired ;  but  on  the  following,  and 
for  several  successive  dajs,  thej  again  returned  to  the  charge, 
with  so  little  success  that  their  ardour  very  much  cooled,  and 
they  would  probably  have  given  up  the  pursuit  altogether, 
had  it  not  been  for  the  rashness  of  a  Boman  officer,  who, 
flushed  by  a  trifling  success,  pushed  on  the  troops  under  his 
command  until  they  were  nearly  surrounded.  One  detachment 
after  another  were  sent  to  their  assistance,  until  at  length  the 
whole  army  was  engaged  ;  and  it  was  not  without  the  greatest 
difficulty,  and  not  till  nightfall,  that  Antony  could  secure  a 
retreat  for  his  men.  It  has  been  computed  that  more  than 
3,000  men  were  killed  in  this  battle,  and  5,000  wounded.  The 
Bomans  passed  the  night  in  lamenting  their  misfortune ;  bat 
Antony  did  all  in  his  power  to  re-assure  and  console  them.  He 
went  from  tent  to  tent,  visiting  the  wounded,  sharing  in  their 
distress,  and  even  shedding  tears.  This  kind  behaviour  so 
wrought  upon  the  soldiers,  that,  forgetting  their  own  share 
in  the  disaster,  they  seemed  to  think  only  of  their  general, 
lavishing  on  him  terms  of  respect  and  attachment,  and  pro- 
testing that  while  he  was  safe  they  should  have  no  other 
anxiety.  The  following  day  he  assembled  the  troops,  and 
addressed  them  in  a  manner  suited  to  the  occasion ;  after 
which  they  resumed  their  march.  The  Farthians,  meanwhile, 
imagining  that  the  Eomans  would  be  so  far  dispirited  by  their 
late  disaster  as  not  to  attempt  any  further  resistance,  con- 
trary to  their  usual  practice,  passed  the  night  near  the  camp, 
expecting  to  find  it  deserted  the  next  day,  and  thus  be  able 
to  enter  and  plunder  it  without  resistance.  Great  was  their 
surprise,  therefore,  when,  on  the  following  morning  they  per- 
ceived them  setting  forward  in  regular  order,  and  prepared  for 
any  attack.  They  continued,  however,  to  follow  them  at  a 
distance,  galling  them  with  their  arrows  from  the  adjacent 
declivities,  and  watching  for  a  favourable  opportunity  to  attack 
them.     One  such  soon  occurred,  when  tK©  13Lo\si\v»a,V\i;:rai'^^R> 
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descend  a  steep  hill,  which  was  very  slippeiyy  the  Parthians  at 
once  fell  upon  them  with  their  darts ;  to  shelter  themselves 
fix)m  which  the  Bomans  formed  themselves  into  what  was 
called  the  military  tortoise,  a  form  of  defence  in  very  common 
use  amongst  them  at  that  period,  and  which  was  a  kind  of  square, 
in  which  those  in  the  foremost  ranks,  kneeling  on  one  knee,  and 
raising  their  hucklers  over  their  heads,  whilst  the  bucklers  of 
those  behind  joined  on  to  them,  formed  a  roof  of  mail,  some- 
what in  the  shape  of  a  tortoise,  from  which  the  arrows  of  the 
enemy  glanced  without  penetrating.    When  the  Parthians  saw 
them  in  this  position,  they  imagined  they  were  drooping  with 
fatigue,  and,  throwing  aside  their  arrows,  rushed  on  them 
with   their    swords    and   halberts,    hoping  quickly   to    over- 
power them ;  but  the  Bomans,  starting  up,  attacked  them  so 
vigorously,  that  they  were  soon  put  to  flight.      They  con- 
tinued, nevertheless,  to  follow  them  for  several  days;  and 
though  they  gained  but  little  advantage,  they  not  only  retarded 
their  progress,  but  intercepted  their  foraging  parties,  so  that 
the  Eoman  army  suffered  greatly  from  famine,  being  obliged 
to  subsist  on  such  roots  and  herbs  as  the  country  afforded,— 
some  of  these  being  of  a  poisonous  quality, — those  who  partook 
of  them  not  unfrequently  died.     It  is  related  that  Antony, 
almost  overwhelmed  with  this  accumulated  distress,  and  caUing 
to  mind  the  celebrated  retreat  of  the  ten  thousand  Greeb 
under   Xenophon,    was   heard   more  than    once    to   exclaim, 
"  OA  tJie  Ten  ThottsandP^     At  length  they  reached  a  river, 
forming  the  boundary  of  the  Parthian  dominions,  which,  if 
they  could  but  once  pass,  they  would  be  in  safety.     Strenuous 
efforts  were  therefore  made  on  both  sides — the  Bomans  to  cross, 
and  the  Parthians  to  prevent  them  ; — but  Antony,  having  placed 
his  cavalry  in  front  of  the  Parthians,  transported  his  sick  and 
wounded  first,  and  by  degrees  the  whole  of  his  army  ;  the  cavalry 
in  his  rear  keeping  the  Parthians,  who  could  not  contend  with 
them  in  close  fight,  and  were  too  near  to  use  their  arrows,  at 
bay.    Finding  tYiemaelvea  unable  to  obstruct  their  passage,  they 
retired,  exclaimmg,  a^  ^iV^  ^\^  ^o^^^^ot^^i^Vi  ^<^mQ  historians, 
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Earewell  Romans.    It  is  not  without  reason  Fame  speaks  so 

well  of  jou,  seeing  jou  haye  been  able  to  escape  the  arrows  of 

he  Farthians.*' 

When  the  Bomim  soldiers  once  more  found  themselves  in 

Armenia,  where  Antony  had  in  the  first  instance  been  advised  to 

pass  the  winter,  thej  were  so  oyerjojed  that  thej  knelt  down  and 

kissed  the  ground,  congratulating  and  embracing  each  other ; 

but  finding  themselves  suddenly  in  the  midst  of  plenty  after 

the  hardships  and  privations  they  had  recently  endiu*ed,  they 

ate  and  drank  immoderately.    This  change,  in  their  weak  and 

exhausted  condition^  was  more  than  their  constitutions  could 

bear,    and    many   fell    victims    to    diseases    brought    on  in 

consequence. 

Thus  sorrowfully  termixiated  Antony's  boasted  expedition 

against  the  Farthians,  from  which  such  great  results  had  be^i 

anticipated.    He  had  lost  more  than  two-thirds  of 
A.M.  3969.      ^^g  ^^  ^j.^pg  ^^  ^^y,  ^^^  ^^      j^^j.^  ^Yitij^  j^^ 

these  perished  by  famine  and  disease,  and  the  various  hardships 
they  had  encountered.  He  also  lost  nearly  all  his  baggage,  as 
well  as  his  machines  and  artillery.  Yet,  notwithstanding  all 
this,  he  had  the  assurance  to  write  to  Eome  as  though  he  had 
achieved  a  victory,  magnifying  the  few  advantages  he  had  gained, 
and  disguising  his  losses ;  and  though  Octavius  was  fully  aware 
of  this,  being  well  informed  from  other  quarters  of  the  real 
state  of  the  case,  yet,  to  prevent  the  people  at  large  from  giving 
way  to  discouragement,  he  would  not  contradict  him ;  but  even 
ordered  sacrifices  and  thanksgiving  to  be  ofiered  in  the  temples, 
as  after  a  victory. 

Antony  was  again  advised  to  pass  the  remainder  of  the  winter 
in  Armenia,  and,  by  recommencing  operations  in  the  spring,  to 
endeavour  to  retrieve,  in  some  measure,  his  late  disasters.  But 
the  cause  which  had  occasioned  them  in  the  first  instance  now 
operated  in  the  second, — ^his  eager  desire  to  rejoin  Cleopatra : 
to  whom  he  sent  off  messengers,  desiring  her  to  meet  him 
at  a  small  village  and  fort  on  the  FhoBuician  coast,  between 
Berytus  and  Sider,  called  the  White  Hqas^,  ot  ^WMJwb^'^^a3^> 
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and  to  which  place  he  immediatelj  proceeded^  dragging  his  army, 
notwithstanding  the  rigour  of  the  season,  over  snow  and  ice,  bj 
which  he  lost  8000  more  of  his  men,  and  thus  greatly  reduced 
the  number  of  his  followers.  When  he  reached  the  point  of 
destination,  Cleopatra  had  not  arrived,  whereupon  he  gave  way 
to  the  most  childish  impatience,  constantly  running  to  the  sea- 
shore to  see  if  he  could  discern  any  signs  of  her  or  her  vessels. 
She  came  at  length,  bringing  with  her  presents  of  clothes  and 
money  for  the  troops,  which  Antony  distributed  amongst  them. 
They  returned  together  to  Alexandria. 

After  the  lapse  of  some  months,  which  were  chiefly  spent 
by  them  in  the  festivity  and  dissipation,  Antony  again  proposed 
renewing  his  expedition  into  the  East.  He  considered  himself 
to  have  been  illtreated  by  the  king  of  Armenia,  and  felt  con- 
siderable resentment  against  hun  in  consequence.  On  his  first 
entering  upon  his  expedition  against  the  Farthians,  Artabazes, 
the  king  of  Armenia,  who  professed  to  be  in  alliance  vrith  the 
Bomans,  had  promised  to  furnish  him  with  a  certain  number 
of  troops,  chiefly  cavalry.  These  being  equipped  and  trained 
much  in  the  manner  of  the  Farthians,  would  have  been  of 
essential  service  to  him,  especially  in  pursuit ;  but  when  he 
found  the  Eomans  had  the  disadvantage,  he  withheld  his  cavalry, 
and  would  not  allow  them  to  assist.  This  greatly  exasperated 
Antony  and  the  whole  Eoman  army :  indeed,  they  attributed 
their  disasters  very  much  to  this ;  for  had  the  Armenian  cavalry 
followed  in  the  pursuit  and  hung  upon  the  rear  of  the  enemy, 
they  would  have  been  able  to  prevent  their  following  and  harass- 
ing them  as  they  did.  Antony,  therefore,  and  the  whole  army 
were  burning  for  revenge,  and  anxious,  as  soon  as  circumstances 
would  permit,  for  an  opportunity  to  make  an  attack  upon  them. 
One  soon  occurred.  The  king  of  Media,  and  Fhraates,  the  king 
of  the  Farthians,  who  at  first  had  acted  in  concert  against  the 
Romans,  fell  out  about  the  division  of  the  spoil,  and  the  king 
of  Media  was  fearful  that  Fhraates  might  make  this  a  pretext 
for  depriving  laim  o^  \i\^  kingdom.  He  therefore  sent  a  depu- 
tation to  Alexaninst  to  ^o\icA.  wAw  oi  K3>i^'3v>^^  ^ho  was  still 
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there,  and  offering  him  his  assistance  against  the  Parthians> 
which  he  accepted.  Antonj  thought  this  a  favourahle 
opportunity  for  taking  his  revenge  of  him  and  renewing  the 
war  with  the  Farthians.  He  found  it  difficult,  howeyer,  to 
tear  himself  from  Cleopatra,  and,  as  the  season  was  far  advanced, 
put  it  off  till  the  following  spring. 

Octavia  meanwhile  had  obtained  leave  from  her  brother  to 
join  her  husband,  and  set  out  from  Bome  with  that  inten* 
tion ;  but  when  Cleopatra  heard  of  it,  she  became  greatly 
alarmed,  fearing  the  presence  of  that  virtuous  and  dignified 
lady,  of  whose  merit  and  attractions  she  had  heard  so  much, 
might  have  so  much  effect  on  her  husband,  added  to  the  claims 
of  a  lawful  wife,  together  with  the  authority  and  interest  of  her 
brother,  which  she  knew  had  great  weight  with  Antony,  as  to 
win  back  his  affections  and  withdraw  him  from  herself.  She 
therefore  employed  all  the  arts  she  was  mistress  of^  as  well  as 
the  influence  of  her  friends  and  creatures,  to  prevent  their 
meeting ;  and  Antony,  who  seemed  incapable  of  refusing  her 
anything,  sent  letters  to  Octavia  at  Athens,  which  city  she 
had  reached,  desiring  her  not  to  proceed  further,  but  to  return 
to  Bome,  alleging,  as  an  excuse,  that  he  was  aboub  to  set  for- 
ward on  a  fresh  expedition  into  Asia.  Octavia,  though  extremely 
chagrined,  and  justly  suspecting  what  was  the  true,  cause, 
did  not  act  in  opposition  to  his  directions,  but  merely  sent  to 
enquire  where  she  should  send  those  things  she  had  brought 
with  her  as  presents,  seeing  he  did  not  choose  she  should  deliver 
them  in  person.  These  presents  consisted  of  clothing  for  the 
army,  together  with  gifts  for  his  officers  and  friends.  But 
Cleopafra  would  not  allow  him  to  receive  even  these;  so  that 
Octavia  was  obliged  to  return  to  Bome,  without  having  pro- 
duced any  other  effect  by  her  journey  than  that  of  placing  the 
conduct  of  Antony  in  a  still  more  unfavourable  light,  and 
increasing  the  disgust  and  resentment  of  her  brother  by  this 
fresh  insult  and  indignity  offered  to  her. 

The  following  spring,  as  soon  as  the  season  would  permit, 
he  proceeded  with  all  his  forces  into  Armem&.    .d^-^^b^Sss^Kdociltfl 
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of  consuls  this  year,  he  was  chosen  for  the  second  time,  in  con- 
junction with  L.  Scrihonius  Libo.  His  re-election  to  the 
consulate  added  considerably  to  his  authority.  As  he  approached 
Armenia,  he  sent  deputations  to  Artabazes,  the  king,  inviting 
him  to  come  to  him,  and  endeavouring  to  deceiye  him  by  specious 
promises  of  friendship  and  offers  of  alliance.  Artabazes,  who 
was  sensible  of  having  incurred  the  resentment  of  Antony,  put 
no  confidence  in  these  professions,  and  endeavotired  to  elude 
them ;  but  when  he  saw  the  Soman  general  advancing  with  all 
his  forces  into  his  dominions  he  became  terrified,  and  determined 
to  go  at  once  to  his  camp,  hoping  that  this  show  of  confidence 
would  awaken  his  generosity.  He  soon,  however,  had  cause  to 
repent  this  step ;  for  Antony  caused  him  to  be  seized  and  detained 
a  prisoner,  alleging  as  an  excuse  that  he  was  greatly  in  want  of 
money,  and  stating  that  as  he  knew  Artabazes  had  considerable 
treasure  in  some  of  his  fortresses,  he  should  detain  him  as  an 
hostage  until  it  was  delivered  up.  Eor  this  purpose  he  carried 
him  successively  from  fortress  to  fortress,  compelling  him  to 
order  the  gates  to  be  opened.  The  Armenian  lords,  however, 
fully  sensible  that  their  king  was  acting  under  restraint,  refused 
to  obey,  or  give  up  any  of  the  treasure.  On  the  contrary, 
they  combined  together,  and  taking  Artaxias,  the  eldest  son  of 
Artabazes,  they  proclaimed  him  king  in  the  room  of  his  father. 
Artaxias,  being  but  a  youth,  was  unable  to  sustain  the  weight 
of  government  or  to  make  head  against  the  Eomans :  he  was 
soon  defeated,  and  the  whole  family  of  Artabazes,  his  wife  and 
children,  with  the  exception  of  Artaxias,  made  prisoners. 

Antony  having  thus  subdued  Armenia  and  subjected  it 
to  the  B/oman  yoke,  deferred  further  proceedings  against  the 
Parthians  until  the  following  season,  and  returned  at  once  to 
Alexandria,  carrying  Artabazes,  and  his  wife  and  children, 
with  him  as  prisoners,  as  well  as  several  nobles  of  the  kingdom, 
and  considerable  treasure.  On  his  arrival,  he  had  the  assurance' 
in  order  to  gratify  Cleopatra,  to  hold  a  sort  of  triumph  in 
ionour  of  what  lie  ^a»  i^leaaed  to  term  his  victory.  He  caused 
Artabazes  to  be  conductedi,  \>o\«A  m  ^v^sflcoa  ^1  ^^-^^  together 
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with  his  wife  and  children,  to  Cleopatra,  who,  seated  on  a 
throne  of  gold  and  surrounded  hj  a  hrilliant  court,  was  de- 
lighted to  see  a  captive  king  at  her  feet.  It  had  been  the 
intention  of  Antonj  that  the  prisoners  should  prostrate  them- 
selves before  Cleopatra ;  but  Artabazes  could  not  forget  that  he 
was  the  son  of  the  great  Tigranes,  and  refused  to  kneel  even  to 
the  queen  of  Egypt.  Antony  was  exceedingly  mortified  at  this 
unbending  firmness,  and  Cleopatra  never  forgave 
^'^'  '  the  aflfront.  He  was  sent  to  prison,  where  he 
remained  until  after  the  battle  of  Actium,  when  he  was  put  to 
death  by  Cleopatra's  orders,  partly  from  resentment,  and  partly 
to  oblige  the  king  of  the  Medes. 

The  Bomans  were  exceedingly  indignant  at  Antony  for  thus 
transferring  his  triumph  from  Eome  to  Alexandria;  but 
Antony  was  at  no  pains  to  conceal  the  indifference  he  felt  for 
the  opinions  of  his  own  countrymen,  nor  did  he  use  any 
endeavours  to  remove  or  check  their  rising  discontents.  On 
the  contrary,  solely  intent  on  gratifying  Cleopatra  in  all  her 
wild  and  ambitious  caprices,  he  continued  the  same  reckless 
and  dissipated  career.  He  even — to  show  his  entire  devotion 
to  her — ordered  a  public  festival,  in  which  to  solemnize  the 
coronation  of  herself  and  children.  For  this  purpose  he  caused 
a  tribunal  to  be  erected,  on  which  were  placed  two  seats  or 
thrones  of  gold.  He  seated  himself  on  one  of  them,  dressed  in 
a  purple  robe,  embroidered  with  gold  and  diamonds ;  at  his  side 
he  wore  a  scimetar,  after  the  Persian  fashion,  the  handle  and 
sheath  of  which  were  studded  with  precious  stones ;  a  superb 
diadem  adorned  his  brow,  and  in  his  hand  he  held  a  golden 
sceptre.  Cleopatra  sat  on  his  right  hand  in  the  other  seat,  attired 
in  the  sacred  robe  and  attributes  of  Isis,  the  principal 
goddess  of  the  Egyptians  :  their  two  children,  Alexander  and 
Ptolemy,  sat  on  two  smaller  seats,  a  little  below  them.  He 
then  proclaimed  her  queen  of  Egypt,  Cyprus,  and  Ccelo-Syria ; 
and  eldest  son  he  entitled  Alexander,  king  of  Armenia  and 
Media,  and  also  of  Parthia  when  he  should  have  conquered 
it ;  and  on  the  youngest,  Ptolemy,  he  igreteiiia&.^.^Xi^'^^w^  *^^>» 
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kingdomB  of  Sjria,  Fhoaniciai  and  Cilicia.  The  two  young 
princes  were  dressed  after  the  fashion  of  the  countries  over 
which  they  were  to  reign — ^Alexander  in  a  Median  dress,  with 
the  torhan  and  tiara,  and  Ptolemy  in  the  long  robe  and  slippers 
worn  by  the  successors  of  Alexander,  with  the  military  coat 
and  diadem.  After  the  ceremony,  they  rose  and  saluted 
their  parents — ^Alexander  attended  by  a  Median,  and  Ptolemy 
by  a  Macedonian  guard,  taken  from  the  principal  families  of 
his  dominions. 

So  great  was  the  infatuation  of  Antony,  and  such  unbounded 
influence  had  Cleopatra  over  him,  that,  to  satisfy  her  jealousy, 
he  even  proceeded  to  divorce  his  faithful  and  most  estimable 
wife  by  sending  her  an  order  to  quit  his  house  at 
Borne.  Octavia  obeyed,  taking  with  her  Antony's 
children — those  he  had  by  his  former  wife,  Fulvia,  as  well  as 
her  own, — except  his  eldest  son,  who  was  with  him  in  Egypt. 
When  the  Romans  beheld  her  retiring,  sad  and  sorrowful,  from 
her  husband's  house,  it  excited  general  indignation  against 
Cleopatra,  to  whom  they  attributed  the  principal  blame  of  these 
proceedings.  It  also  seemed  to  complete  the  disgust  of  her 
brother,  who  resolved  no  longer  to  observe  any  lenity  towards 
him,  but  to  declare  war  immediately.  He  proceeded  cau- 
tiously, however ;  and  as  Anthony  had  still  a  large  and 
powerful  party  at  Eome  whom  Octavius  did  not  wish  to 
affront — though  his  disgraceful  and  infatuated  conduct  was 
gradually  detaching  from  him  many  of  his  best  and  most 
valued  friends — and  being  desirous  also  to  avoid  the  appear- 
ance of  taking  up  arms  against  one  of  his  fellow-citizens,  who 
was  at  the  time  engaged  with  him  in  the  government,  and 
thus  to  involve  his  country  in  a  civil  war.  Having  proceeded 
to  the  senate,  he  made  a  speech  in  which  he  denounced  Antony 
as  an  enemy  to  the  republic,  in  consequence  of  his  illegal  con- 
duct as  a  citizen  of  Eome  and  his  utter  neglect  of  all  public 
duties — which  was,  in  fact,  the  case — and  as  being  no  longer 
entitled  to  the  couMence  of  his  country.  He  obtained  a 
decree,  depriving  \i\mnQ\i  ot^^  o^lVva.  ^^<b  <5Jl  VJaa  triumvirate, 
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but  also  of  the  consulship  which  he  at  that  time  held.  War 
was  then  declared  in  due  form  against  the  queen  of  Egypt, 
and  preparations  made  without  delay  for  carrying  it  into  effect. 
Antony  was  in  Armenia,  on  his  way  to  a  fresh  expedition 
against  the  Parthians,  when  the  news  reached  him  of  what  was 
going  forward  in  Home.  He  no  sooner  heard  it,  than,  abandon- 
ing his  Parthian  expedition,  he  proceeded  at  once  to  Ephesus, 
at  the  same  time  dispatching  Canidius,  one  of  his  lieutenant- 
generals,  with  an  army  of  several  legions,  to  the  coast  of  the 
Ionian  Sea  to  act  in  case  of  necessity.  Unfortunately  Cleopatra 
had  accompanied  him  in  this  expedition.  His  friends,  when 
they  saw  the  storm  gathering  and  the  danger  that  was  im- 
pending, urged  him  to  send  her  back  to  Alexandria,  foreseeing 
that  by  her  presence  she  would  occupy  his  attention  and 
paralyse  his  efforts.  But  Cleopatra,  being  apprehensive  that 
if  once  removed  from  him  she  should  lose  much  of  her  influence, 
and  thus  he  might  gradually  be  withdrawn  from  her,  bribed 
Canidius  and  some  others,  to  persuade  him  to  retain  her.  This 
of  itself  would  have  proved  fatal  to  Antony ;  for,  taking  her 
with  him  to  the  island  of  Samos,  where  not  only  the  fleet  was 
assembled,  but  the  greater  part  of  the  troops  had  their  ren- 
dezvous, he  spent  that  time  which  should  have  been  passed  in 
completing  and  arranging  his  preparations,  in  the  usual  routine 
of  feasting  and  amusement ;  and  whilst  Octavius  was  making 
the  most  vigorous  exertions  to  fortify  his  position  and  increase 
his  power,  Antony  was  giving  his  whole  attention  to  Cleopatra 
and  pleasure.  This  so  disgusted  many,  even  his  best  friends, 
that  they  gradually  left  him,  and  went  over  to  Octavius,  whose 
fortunes  and  influence  they  perceived  to  be  rapidly  rising ;  and 
who  at  length,  having  completed  his  preparations,  and  finding 
himself  in  possession  of  a  powerful  fleet  and  army,  such  as 
he  considered  would  render  him  capable  of  encountering 
Antony  with  success,  left  Eome.  Previous  to  doing  this,  how- 
ever, he  entered  on  the  third  consulship ;  his  colleague,  at  this 
important  period,  was  M.  Valerius  Corvinus.  They  were 
obliged,  however,  to  delay  operatioua  ioT  st^V^'^i  wi^^iRwvisj^ 
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the  badness  of  the  weather,  and  each  put  their  troops  into  winter 
quarters.  But  as  soon  as  the  season  would  permit  thej  com- 
menced operations  both  bj  sea  and  land.  Never,  it  is  said  bj 
historians  of  that  time,  had  the  world  seen  such  stupendous 
preparations  as  those  now  made  hj  these  two  great  Eoman 
rivals, — ^Marc  Antony  and  Octavius  Gsasar.  Indeed,  the  whole 
Boman  empire  seemed  shaken  by  the  war,  the  eastern  part 
rushing  against  the  west.  The  portion  which  Marc  Antony 
had  under  his  command,  extended  from  the  Euphrates  and 
Armenia  to  the  Ionian  Sea,  and  to  these  he  had  added  Egypt 
and  Gyrene ;  whilst  Octavius  had  possession  of  all  Italy,  with 
the  islands  of  Sicily  and  Sardinia,  and  also  Spain,  Gtiul  and 
Illyricum.  The  army  and  fleet  of  Antony  far  exceeded  in 
number  and  display  those  of  his  opponent.  The  galley  of 
Cleopatra  flamed  with  gold — sails  of  purple,  flags  and  streamers 
floating  in  the  wind;  Antony  following  close  upon  her  with 
one  scarcely  less  splendid,  whilst  trumpets  and  other  warlike 
and  musical  instruments  made  the  air  resound  with  the 
notes  of  joy  and  triumph.  But,  if  there  was  less  pomp  and 
splendour  amongst  the  forces  of  Octavius,  there  was  more  of 
ability  and  strength.  All  his  troops  were  chosen  men,  and  in 
his  fleet  were  none  but  veterans  and  experienced  seamen ;  and, 
though  his  vessels  were  not  so  large,  they  were  lighter  and  more 
fit  for  action.  But,  notwithstanding  all  this  appearance  and 
show,  the  affairs  of  Antony  were  becoming  every  day  more  and 
more  disheartening.  The  disgust  occasioned  by  his  infatuated 
conduct  and  the  weakness  of  his  measures  was  daily  increasing, 
and  one  or  other  of  his  friends  were  constantly  stealing  away 
and  going  over  to  Octavius,  until  he  was  deserted  by  most  of 
those  in  whom  he  placed  his  chief  confidence  and  reliance. 
All  this  greatly  annoyed  Antony,  and  rendered  him  suspicious 
and  cruel:  he  knew  not  whom  to  trust;  and  this  at  length 
was  extended  even  to  Cleopatra  herself,  of  whose  character 
and  capability  of  dissimulation  and  perfidy  he  was  well  aware. 
He  even  suspectei  \ieT,  liot^vthstanding  all  her  profession  of 
Jove   and  regard,  ot  a  Aft^v^xi  \»q  ^Qsaovi  \m£l.    "^V^ather  this 
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was  the  effect  of  his  own  misled  imagination,  or  arose  from 
the  insinuations  of  some  about  him,  he  carried  it  so  far  that, 
when  he  was  at  table  with  her,  he  would  not  partake  of  any 
dish  until  it  had  first  been  tasted.  The  shrewd  and  penetrating 
Cleopatra  was  not  long  in  discovering  his  apprehensions,  and, 
to  convince  him  at  once  of  the  follj  and  fallacy  of  his  precautions, 
she  had  recourse  to  an  ingenious  expedient.  At  a  banquet,  to 
which  she  had  invited  him,  and  at  which,  as  was  usually  the 
case,  their  heads  were  adorned  with  garlands,  she  proposed  when 
they  were  in  the  height  of  their  gaiety  and  somewhat  heated 
with  wine,  that  they  should  pledge  each  other  with  their  garlands, 
a  not  uncommon  practice  amongst  the  guests  at  festivals  in  that 
day.  Antony  agreed,  and,  snatching  the  garland  off  his  head, 
threw  it  into  the  cup  of  wine,  and  was  about  to  drink  it  off. 
Now  Cleopatra  had  caused  the  tips  of  the  flowers  of  which  the 
wreaths  were  composed  to  be  dipped  in  poison.  Taking  Antony 
by  the  arm,  and  ordering  one  of  her  slaves,  or,  as  some  accounts 
say,  a  prisoner  who  had  been  condemed  to  die,  to  drink  off  the  wine, 
the  man  presently  fell  dead,  whereupon  she  said  reproachfully  to 
Antony,  "I  am  the  poisoner  against  whom  you  take  such  mighty 
precautions.  Judge  now,  were  it  possible  for  me  to  live  without 
you,  if  I  should  lack  the  means  or  opportunities  for  such  an 
action." 

Both  sides  being  at  length  ready  for  action,  the  two  fleets 
entered  the  Ambracian  Gulf.  Antony  was  advised  by  those 
best  acquainted  with  the  state  of  affairs,  not  to  hazard  a  battle 
by  sea  with  an  armament  composed  of  a  mixed  multitude,  many 
of  whom  were  unacquainted  with  nautical  tactics,  but  to  trust 
to  his  land  forces,  in  all  of  whom  he  could  well  confide,  and 
who  for  the  most  part  were  experienced  and  veteran  troops. 
Antony  was  himself  inclined  to  foUow  this  prudent  counsel ;  but 
Cleopatra  overruled  it,  either  from  the  desire  of  herself  taking 
part  in  the  engagement,  and  believing  her  own  fleet  invincible, 
or  that  in  case  they  were  unsuccessful  she  could  more  readily 
make  her  escape.  Octavius,  was  not  displeased  to  have  it  so, 
being  fully  sensible  of  the  advantage  an  eii^^em.^'^  \r^ 
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would  giye  him.     The  battle  was  fought  at  the  mouth  of  the 

G-ulf  of  Ambrada,  near  the  city  of  Actium,  from 

A.if.  3973  . 

which  it  has  taken  its  name,  and  in  »ght  of  both 

armies,  one  of  which  was  drawn  up  on  the  north,  the  other  on 
the  south  of  that  strait,  and  who  watched  the  event  with  the 
greatest  anxiety  and  suspense.  Eor  a  long  time  victory  was 
doubtful;  but  on  a  sudden  the  Egyptian  squadron  took  to  flight. 
The  queen,  terrified  at  the  noise  and  confusion  of  the  combat,  set 
sail  with  her  sixty  vessels  and  made  for  the  coast  of  Pelopon- 
nesus. This  alone  might  not  have  produced  much  effect,  for 
but  little  reliance  was  placed  on  the  Egyptian  fleet ;  but,  no 
sooner  did  Antony  perceive  it,  than  forgetting  his  own  honour, 
forgetting  his  own  interest  even,  regardless  of  every  thing, 
indeed,  but  the  flying  queen,  he  hoisted  sail  and  followed  her. 
It  was  sometime  before  the  flight  of  Antony  was  perceived, 
and  even  then  the  fighting  continued  on  board  his  fleet  as 
before :  his  followers  could  not  believe  that  he  had  really  de- 
serted them.  Night,  however,  came  on,  and  the  wind  springing, 
up  till  it  blew  a  gale,  dashed  the  ships  one  against  another. 
Octavius,  meanwhile,  and  those  on  his  side  who  had  early 
observed  the  flight  of  Antony,  taunted  them,  and  asked  why 
they  continued  sacrificing  themselves  for  a  leader  who  had  thus 
deserted  them.  Irritated  by  their  taunts,  and  weary  with 
combating  at  once  the  enemy,  the  winds  and  the  waves,  they 
surrendered.  The  number  of  their  killed  on  this  occasion 
has  been  computed  at  about  5,000,  with  the  loss  of  300  vessels. 
As  soon  as  Antony  had  overtaken  Cleopatra's  galley,  he 
went  on  board,  but  without  taking  any  notice  of  her ;  though 
she  no  sooner  perceived  him  coming  than  she  made  a  signal 
for  the  pavilion  of  her  vessel  to  be  let  down ;  but  he  went  at 
once  to  the  other  end  of  the  ship,  where  he  sat  down  like  a  man 
overwhelmed  with  shame  and  misfortune,  burying  his  fiace  in  \na 
hands.  It  is  said  that  he  did  not  speak  to  her  for  several  days, 
but  their  friends  at  last  brought  about  a  reconciliation.  But 
though  the  fleet  waa  t\i\\!&  destroyed  or  captured,  there  yet 
remained    Antony' a  orro^,  <iom\a»xA^^  \s^  ^^sL^xsa.     They, 
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as  well  as  the  fleet,  were  slow  to  believe  that  Antonj  had  really 
deserted  them,  and  continued  firm  in  rejecting  the  solicitations 
of  Octayius  to  surrender  and  put  themselves  under  his  pro* 
tection ;  but  when  day  after  day  passed  over  and  he  did  not 
appear,  but  on  the  contrary  sent  orders  for  them  to  proceed  by 
way  of  Macedonia  into  Asia,  Oanidius  himself,  giving  up  all  for 
losty  fled  by  night  to  Octavius.  The  unfortunate  army» 
being  thus  deserted  by  its  generals,  surrendered  themselves  to 
Octavius,  who  received  them  joyfully. 

Octavius,  having  thus  become  master  of  the  whole  of  Antony's 
forces,  returned  thanks  to  the  gods  for  his  signal  success,  more 
particularly  to  Apollo  of  Actium,  whom  he  looked  upon  as  his 
tutelary  deity,  consecrating  to  him  the  first-fruits  of  his  victory, 
comprising,  amongst  other  things,  the  best  vessel  of  each  de- 
scription which  had  been  captured.  Having  dispatched  a 
squadron,  under  the  command  of  MsBcenas,  in  pursuit  of  Antony 
and  Cleopatra,  his  next  care  was  the  disposal  of  the  troops  by 
whom  he  was  surrounded ;  the  great  accession  he  had  received 
by  the  surrender  of  Antony's  army  making  him  apprehensive 
of  danger  on  account  of  their  very  numbers.  He  feared  that 
his  own  troops,  being  elated  with  victory,  and  those  of  Antony 
irritated  by  defeat,  were  in  danger  of  collision.  He  therefore 
judged  it  prudent  to  make  a  division  of  Antony's  army:  the 
veteran  soldiers  he  liberated  and  gave  leave  to  depart  to  their 
homes  ;  the  others  he  incorporated  with  his  own  troops ;  though 
even  these  he  would  not  keep  together,  but  sent  some  back  into 
Italy,  there  to  wait  his  return  for  receiving  their  arrears  of  pay, 
which  he  was  not  then  in  a  condition  to  give.  Por  himself^  he 
proceeded  into  Greece,  going  first  to  Athens,  where  by  his 
clemency  he  soon  gained  over  the  inhabitants.  Many  of  the 
cities  of  Greece  had  suffered  greatly  from  Antony  and  his  troops, 
the  country  having  been  pillaged  to  supply  them  with  food, 
and  their  cattle  forcibly  seized.  It  is  even  related  that  in 
some  instances  when  there  was  a  deficiency  of  horses  and 
beasts  of  burden,  the  inhabitants  had  been  compelled  to  carry 
the  com  on  their  shoulders  to  the  sea-co&^t^  \^^m%  ^;r<k:^^&k\fi^^ 
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the  soldiers,  sometimes  with  stripes.  Octavius,  far  &om 
resenting  the  assistance  they  had  rendered  Antonj,  which,  in* 
deed,  had  been  in  a  great  degree  compulsory,  commiserated 
their  fate,  and  distributed  among  the  poorer  inhabitants  the 
com  which  had  been  forcibly  taken  from  them.  He  was  about 
to  proceed  from  Greece  into  Asia,  when  he  received  advice 
that  the  troops  who  had  returned  into  Italy  could  not  be  kept 
in  subjection,  but  were  raising  great  commotions,  which  threat- 
ened a  revolt.  This  determined  him  to  return  at  once  to  Some 
and  pass  the  winter  there.  His  presence  soon  restored  tran- 
quillity. During  the  winter  the  year  of  his  third  consulate 
expired;  but,  either  from  his  influence,  or  the  regard  and  respect 
of  his  fellow-citizens,  he  was  elected  a  fourth  time.  His  col* 
league  in  the  office  was  Marcus  Licinius  Crassus,  a  son  of  the 
celebrated  Crassus. 

Early  in  the  spring,  having  quieted  the  mutineers,  who  wer« 
disconcerted  by  his  arrival,  partly  by  distributing  amongst 
them  some  portion  of  the  monies  which  were  due,  and  partly 
by  a  well-timed  firmness — ^indeed,  some  accounts  say  he  could 
awe  them  by  a  single  look — he  set  sail  for  Egypt  in  order  to 
complete  his  victory  over  Antony.  On  the  passage  he  experi- 
enced much  stormy  weather,  during  which  he  lost  several 
vessels ;  his  own  ship  being  disabled  and  its  rudder  broken  in 
pieces.  He  was  consequently  obliged  to  put  into  Brundisium 
for  repairs,  after  which  he  renewed  his  voyage. 

Antony,  meantime,  after  his  shameful  desertion  of  his  troops, 
proceeded  with  Cleopatra  towards  Egypt.  The  squadron,  which 
Octavius  had  dispatched  under  Maecenas  after  the  battle  of 
Actium,  not  being  able  to  overtake  them,  returned  to  IU>me, 
with  the  exception  of  one  galley,  which  still  continued  the  pur- 
suit, Antony,  who  perceived  this  from  the  prow  of  his  vessel 
called  to  the  captain,  who  stood  upon  the  deck,  apparently  much 
excited,  with  his  dart  in  his  hand,  which  he  seemed  about  to 
throw, and  enquired  "Who  art  thou  that  thus  pursueth Antony?" 
"  I  am,"  replied  he,  "  Euricles  the  Lacedsemonian,  the  son  of 
Lachares  whom  thou  hast  beheaded,  and  I  seek  to  revenge  the 
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death  of  mj  father.'*  This  Lachares  had  been  condemned  by 
Antony  for  robbery.  Euricles,  however,  not  being  able  to 
overtake  the  galley  Antony  was  in,  contented  himself  by  seizing 
another,  containing  a  valuable  cargo. 

On  their  arrival  at  Alexandria,  Antony  was  so  dispirited 
by  his  ill  success  and  the  desertion  of  his  troops  and  fol- 
lowers, that  he  at  first  thought  of  laying  violent  hands  on 
himself;  but  his  friends  prevented  him.  Disappointed  in  this, 
he  retired  for  a  time  to  a  small  house  on  the  banks  of  the  Nile, 
where  he  shut  himself  up  from  the  world,  giving  out  that  he 
was  imitating  the  conduct  of  Timon,  the  Athenian  misan- 
thrope, who,  being  disgusted  with  the  perfidy  and  ingratitude 
of  his  countrymen,  renounced  all  commerce  with  mankind. 
But  he  soon  grew  weary  of  this  mode  of  life,  so  little  in 
accordance  with  his  character;  and,  returning  once  more  to 
Cleopatra,  plunged  again  into  dissipation  and  pleasure,  seeking, 
as  it  were,  to  derive  consolation  even  from  his  very  despair. 

flPhey  did  not,  however,  entirely  omit  taking  some  steps  towards 
attempting  to  retrieve  their  misfortunes ; — they  sent  three  suc- 
cessive embassies  to  Octavius,  of  whose  advance  towards  Egypt 
they  were  informed.   Octavius  refused  to  enter  into  negotia- 
tion with  them,  and  continued  his  course  towards  Alexandria. 
Cleopatra    now  became    seriously  alarmed,  being  fearful  of 
falling  into  the  hands  of  the  conqueror ;  she,  therefore,  entered 
into  secret  negotiation  with  him,  to  which  Octavius  gave  a 
favourable  reception,  for  he  was  very  desirous  of  keeping  on 
good  terms  with  her,  and  anxious  not  to  drive  her  to  extre- 
mities, as  he  hoped,  through  her  means,  to  get  Antony  into 
his  power.     Antony  was  very  moderate  in  his  demands, — only 
asking  his  life,  and  promising  to  pass  the  remainder  of  his  days 
in  retirement ; — whilst  Cleopatra  demanded  not  only  her  own 
restoration,  but  that  the  kingdom  should  be  confirmed  to  her 
children.      Octavius  was  inexorable  towards  Antony ;  but  he 
held  out  hopes  to  Cleopatra  of  complying  with  her  desires,  pro- 
vided she  would  either  send  away  Antony  or  cause  him  to  be 
put  to  death.     Antony,  finding  all  his  attem^t^  ^>q  \^^^>^ai^;^ 
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in  Tain,  sent  Octayiiis  a  challenge  to  meet  lum  in  single  com- 
bat ;  but  Octaviua  merely  returned  for  answer  tbat  "  if  Anton j 
were  weary  of  life,  there  were  many  other  ways  of  ending  it." 
Antony,  thus  reduced  to  despair,  resolved,  as  the  last  chance, 
to  risk  another  engagement,  and  to  make  a  combined  attack 
on  Octavios  by  sea  and  land.  The  evening  before  the  en- 
gagement, having  completed  his  arrangements,  he  ordered  a 
grand  banquet  to  be  pr^ared,  at  which  to  entertain  his  officers 
and  friends,  telling  them  that  that  was,  perhaps,  the  last  time 
they  would  serve  him,  as  on  the  morrow  they  might  probably 
be  under  another  master. 

At  daybreak  the  next  morning  he  drew  op  his  land  forces 
on  some  rising  ground  near  the  entrance  of  the  city ;  at  the 
same  time  his  fleet  sallied  out  of  the  port  in  good  order, 
advancing  to  meet  their  enemy,  who,  on  their  side,  were  wait- 
ing for  the  attack ;  but  to  the  surprise  and  consternation  of 
Antony,  who,  with  his  land  forces,  was  watching  them  from  the 
eminence,  no  sooner  did  they  meet  than  his  vessels  saluted 
those  of  Octavius,  and  on  their  returning  it,  the  two  fleets 
immediately  united,  and  sailed  together  into  the  harbour.  In 
the  exasperation  of  despair  he  tried  an  engagement  by  land ; 
but  here  his  cavalry  also  deserted  him,  and  the  infantry  being 
routed,  there  was  no  alternative  for  him  but  to  return  into  the 
city,  which  he  did,  exclaiming  loudly  against  the  perfidy  of 
Cleopatra  in  thus  betraying  him — for  to  her  he  attributed  his 
overthrow ; — and  not  without  cause,  for  that  artful  and  per- 
fidious princess,  when  she  perceived  the  desperate  state  of 
Antony's  affairs,  and,  in  accordance  with  her  secret  treaties 
with  Octavius,  had  privately  given  order  to  her  own  admiral 
to  act  in  the  manner  related,  and  by  her  intrigues  had  procured 
the  desertion  of  the  rest. 

Transported  with  rage  and  despair,  he  flew  at  once  to  the 
palace,  intending  to  upbraid  Cleopatra  with  her  perfidy  and 
ingratitude ;  but  the  artful  queen  had  foreseen  this,  and,  dread- 
ing his  resentment,  ^\ift  retired  to  that  part  of  the  city  in  which 
the  tombs  of  tVie  "Eg^^t\MiVm^^N?«t^i>fe^\fiA^  ^nd  concealing 
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herself  in  one  of  them,  which  she  secured  with  bolts  and  bars, 
she  gave  orders  that  Antony  should  be  informed  she  was  dead ; 
— ^that,  preferring  an  honourable  death  to  a  shameful  captivity, 
she  had  killed  herself  in  the  midst  of  her  ancestors'  tombs.  The 
toO'Credulous  Antony,  without  giving  himself  time  to  examine 
whether  or  not  the  account  were  true,  at  once  believed  it ;  and 
feeling  all  his  affection  for  her  return,  he  forgot  his  resent- 
ment in  his  grief,  and  resolved  not  to  survive  her.  "  Why 
dost  thou  delay,  Antony,"  said  he  to  himself,  "  seeing  thou 
hast  lost  her  for  whom  alone  thou  wished  to  live  ?"  He  then 
retired  to  his  chamber,  taking  with  him  his  faithful  freedman, 
Eros,  whom  he  commanded  to  kill  him.  Eros  drew  his  sword, 
as  though  about  to  execute  the  commands  of  his  master ; 
but,  instead  of  doing  this,  he  turned  aside  his  face  and 
plunged  it  into  his  own  heart.  "  This  was  nobly  done,  Eros,*' 
said  he,  "  I  commend  thee.  Thy  heart  would  not  allow 
thee  to  kill  thy  master,  but  thou  hast  taught  him  what  to  do 
by  thy  own  example."  Then,  taking  his  sword,  he  thrust  it  into 
his  own  body,  and  threw  himself  on  a  couch  that  stood  by. 
The  wound,  however,  was  not  immediately  fatal,  and  his  atten- 
dants coming  in  stopped  the  effusion  of  blood.  Very  soon 
after,  Diomedes,  the  confidential  secretary  of  Cleopatra,  arrived 
with  a  message  from  her.  Antony  no  sooner  heard  her  name 
than  he  revived,  and,  regretting  his  haste  and  precipitancy, 
desired  to  be  immediately  conveyed  to  her.  His  attendants 
accordingly  carried  him  in  their  arms  to  the  monument  in 
which  she  had  concealed  herself.  But  now  the  difficulty  was 
how  to  get  him  in,  as  Cleopatra  would  not  allow  the  door  to  be 
opened  for  fear  of  a  surprise.  She  was  only  attended  by  two 
women ;  but,  with  their  assistance,  she  let  down  cords  from  a 
window,  to  which  they  affixed  Antony,  and  thus  drew  him  up ; 
this  was  done  with  great  difficulty,  and  he  remained  some  time 
suspended  in  the  air,  extending  his  hands  towards  Cleopatra, 
and  turning  to  her,  as  if  conjuring  her  to  receive  his  last 
breath ;  whilst  she,  with  her  attendants,  were  straining 
every  nerve  to  hoist  him  up..   The  ftpeettude  ^«i&  ^o%Sfi.^Mvcs^ 
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as  to  move  even  hifl  stern  attendants  to  tears.  Having  at  last 
ancceeded  in  drawing  bim  in,  the  women  laid  lorn  on  a  bed ; 
and  Cleopatra,  Who  seemed  now  to  hare  ^st  jQl  sense  of  ber 
own  misfortunes  in  the  contemplation  of  Antony's  suffisEings, 
gave  way  to  the  most  frantic  grief.  Standing  ovor  him  bathed 
in  tears,  she  called  bim  her  lord,  her  emperor,  her  bnsiumd ; 
whilst  Antony,  on  bis  side,  endeayoored  to  soothe  her,  en- 
treating ber  to  preserve  her  life,  if  Ae  could  do  so  witk 
honour,  and  recommending  Proculeius  .as  the  one  amongst 
all  the  friends  of  Octavius  in  whom  she  might  pbee  ihe  most 
oonfidenoe.  He  then  a^ed  for  some  wine,  either  to  quench 
his  thirst  or  to  soothe  the  pain,  and  exhorted  her  not  to  lament 
him ;  '*  for,"  said  he,  "  I  have  lived  as  a  Soman,  and  byji  Boman 
I  am  conquered.*'    He  soon  afterwards  expired. 

As  soon  as  Antony  was  dead,  one  of  the  guards,  named 
Demetrius,  carried  the  sword  with  which  be  bad  stabbed  himself 
to  OctaviuB,  who,  it  is  said,  shed  tears  at  the  sight ;  but  if  H^is 
is  true,  little  dependence  is  to  be  placed  on  their  sinceritji 
as  it  was  well  known  how  anxious  be  bad  been  to  get  bim 
removed  and  out  of  the  way ;  but  he  pretended  to  lament  the 
untimely  fate  of  one  who  had  long  been  connected  with  bim  in 
the  management  of  great  and  important  affairs,  and  was  his 
brother-in-law  also.  His  first  step  was  to  collect  bis  friends 
together,  and  explain  to  them  his  correspondence  with  Antonj, 
with  a  view  of  clearing  bis  own  reputation,  by  showing  how 
reasonable  his  propositions  bad  always  been ;  whereas  Antony 
bad  been  supercilious  and  haughty  in  the  extreme,  and  rejected 
every  attempt  at  conciliation.  He  dispatched  Proculeius  to 
treat  with  Cleopatra,  but  gave  bim  instructions  to  behave  to  her 
with  every  mark  of  attention  and  respect,  as  be  did  aot  wish 
to  drive  ber  to  desperation. 

Cleopatra,  however,  refused  to  admit  bim  into  the  monument, 
and  would  converse  with  him  only  through  the  bars  of  the  gate. 
There  was  no  chance  of  their  coming  to  terms,  as  Cleopatra 
continued  to  demauA  \)[i^  kiw^dom  not  only  for  herself  but  for 
ohildren   after  \xet»     ^^tocvsNavaLa,  '"iJckStfe^^stft^  Tstumed  to 
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Octayius — wJiose  prmcipal  object,  in  fact,  was  to  obtain  posses- 
sion of  her  person — ^and  they  concei-ted  togethe;r  as  to  the 
meaqs  by  which  this  could  be  best  effected.  It  was  decideid 
tb^t  ^Prpculeius  should  returp,  accompanied  by  a  brother  pfficer, 
nfuned  Gi^us.  On  their  arrival  at  the  tomb,  GFallus  kept 
Cleopatra  jip.  connjersatiop  at  the  gate,  while  JProculeius  placed  a 
^der  against  the  wall,  and  entered  by  the  window  through 
which  Antony  ,had  been  drawn,  followed  by  two  soldiers.  One 
of  the  women  perceiving  them,  eijclaimed,  "  0  wretched  Cleo- 
patra; you  a,re  taken  alive!"  Upon  this  she  turned  ^bou.t, 
$nd,  wliem  she  saw  P;*oculeius,  attempted  to  stab  herself  with 
a  poiiiai^d,  which  hu^g  at  her  girdle,  and  which  she  always 
catzied  about  with  her  in  case  of  surprise ;  but  Proculeius 
^urarpsted  h^^r  arm,  ^d,  takiiig  the  weapon  from  her,  besought 
b^  to  tranquillise  herself,  saying  to  h€|r,  "  You  wrong  both 
yourself  and  CsBsar," — ^assuring  her  that  he  was  the  most 
humane  of  conquerors,  ^d  that  she  might  rely  upon  his 
clemency.  Octavi^s  (or,  as  we  shall  in  future  call  him,  Cffisar) 
w^  delighted  when  he  found  that  Cleopatra  was  really  taken. 
Se  gave  orders  that  she  should  be  strictly  guarded,  and  be 
t^ated  wi1/h  ,every  respect  and  attention,  as  he  did  not  wish 
to  drive  her  to  despair,  but  that  those  who  had  the  charge  of 
h^r  ^ould  npt  lose  sight  of  her  for  an  instant.  He  was  ex- 
treqaely  ai^iqus  to  preserve  her  alive,  that  she  might  grace 
his  ^umph.  He  also  wished  to  gain  possession  of  the  money, 
jewels,  f^nd  other  valuables,  which  she  had  carried  with  her 
into  the  monument,  or  tomb,  and  which  he  feared  she  might 
bum  or  destroy,  if  driven  to  extremities. 

Antony  being  dead,  and  Cleopatra  a  prisoner,  there 
was  no  loi:^ger  any  one  to  offer  resistance  to  the  conqueror. 
CsBsar  prepared  at  once  to  enter  Alexandria  j  this  he  did" 
leaning  on  the  arm  of  Arius,  or  Ariseus,  one  of  the  greatest 
philosophers  of  the  age.  He  did  this  partly  to  show  his 
respect  for  learning,  by  the  honour  he  thus  paid  to  one  of 
its  greatest  disciples,  and  partly  to  inspire  the  Alexandrians 
with  confiden,ce  and  hope;    for  they   were  gjce^tV^   ^'kcosw^I^ 
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at  bis  approach.  Thej  opened  tbeir  gates  to  receive  him, 
and  on  his  entrance  the  people  prostrated  themselves  before 
him  as  he  passed.  He  commanded  them  to  rise,  and,  proceed- 
ing to  the  Gymnasium,  he  ascended  a  tribunal,  and  told  the 
people  he  pardoned  them,  and  should  not  hurt  their  city. 
This  he  did,  he  said,  for  three  reasons — first,  out  of  re- 
spect to  Alexander,  its  founder ;  secondly,  on  account  of  its 
beauty ;  and,  thirdly,  for  the  sake  of  Arius,  who  was  bom 
there,  and  whose  merit  and  knowledge  he  so  much  esteemed. 
He  would  not  see  the  queen  during  the  first  days  of  her  mourn- 
ing, but  he  granted  the  request  she  made  to  him  to  be  allowed 
to  retain  possession  of  the  body  of  Antony,  that  she  might 
have  the  mournful  satisfaction  of  burying  it.  Several  kings 
and  princes  had  solicited  this  honour  of  him,  but  he  reserved 
that  consolation  for  Cleopatra  alone.  She  spared  no  cost 
to  render  the  ceremony  magnificent,  causing  his  body  to 
be  embalmed  with  the  most  costly  Eastern  perfumes,  and 
placing  it  amongst  the  tombs  of  the  kings  of  Egypt.  Eor 
several  days  after  she  almost  entirely  abstained  from  food; 
this  may  have  arisen  either  from  the  excess  of  her  grief 
and  chagrin,  which  brought  on  a  sort  of  fever,  or  from  an 
intention  of  starving  herself,  and  thus  of  putting  an  end 
at  once  to  her  life  and  misfortunes.  Caesar,  who  was  ex- 
tremely alarmed  when  this  account  was  brought  to  him,  fearing 
he  should  lose  what  he  so  passionately  desired — the  honour  of 
having  her  to  grace  his  triumph — caused  her  to  be  informed 
that  if  she  persisted  he  should  treat  her  children  with  severity. 
Cleopatra,  who,  amid  all  her  faults  and  vices,  was  excessively 
fond  of  her  children,  consented  to  take  nourishment,  and 
soon  recovered.  Caesar  shortly  afterwards  proposed  an  inter- 
view. She  caught  at  this,  and,  her  vanity  and  hopes  at  once 
reviving,  she  was  induced  to  believe  that  sufficient  yet  remained 
of  those  personal  and  mental  attractions  which  had  already 
captivated  two  of  the  greatest  men  and  most  successful  con- 
querors of  the  age  •,  arkfii  V^tiovi^ilve  was  not  insensible  as  to  how 
fir  they  were  now  on  t\ift  ^n  waa,  «&  '^€^  ^&\a  ^^  ^^ks^t!^iqancy  in 
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their  years,  she  clung  to  the  hope  that  the  same  influences 
might  not  be  altogether  without  effect  upon  her  more  youthful 
conqueror.  With  this  view  she  prepared  for  his  reception, 
omitting  nothing  that  she  thought  would  be  likely  to  enhance 
her  attractions.  She  attired  herself  in  a  loose  mourning  robe, 
or  dressing-gown  as  being  most  suited  to  her  present  fallen  con- 
dition. At  his  entrance  she  rose  from  a  couch  upon  which  she 
was  reclining,  and  throwing  herself  at  his  feet,  with  her  hair 
dishevelled,  and  her  eyes  red  with  weeping,  gave  way  to  a 
paroxysm  of  grief.  Caesar  immediately  raised  her,  and  replacing 
her  on  the  couch,  sat  down  beside  her,  entreating  her  to  be 
comforted,  and  not  to  yield  herself  a  prey  to  unavailing  regret, 
assuring  her  she  might  expect  the  kindest  treatment  and 
greatest  clemency  from  him.  She  first  attempted  to  apologize 
and  to  justify  herself  for  having  engaged  in  the  war  against  him, 
throwing  the  whole  blame  on  Antony,  whom  she  pretended  to 
have  been  forced  to  obey.  She  likewise  spoke  of  his  uncle, 
Julius.  Csesar,  the  great  dictator,  of  whom  there  were  several 
portraits  hanging  in  the  room,  which  she  ostentatiously  pointed 
out  to  him,  also  reading  him  passages  from  several  of  his 
letters. 

Caesar  received  all  this  with  the  greatest  complaisance  and 
politeness,  endeavouring  to  assure  her  of  the  high  respect  and 
esteem  with  which  she  inspired  him,  as  he  was  extremely 
desirous  of  quieting  her  fears  and  setting  her  mind  at  rest. 
But  Cleopatra  had  discernment  enough  to  perceive  that  she  had 
failed  of  producing  the  impression  she  desired,  and  of  gaining 
that  influence  over  him  she  wished,  gave  up  all  for  lost,  and 
only  thought  how  she  might  most  easily  put  an  end  to  her  life 
and  misfortunes  together.  But  she  was  resolved,  if  possible,  to 
prevent  his  taking  her  to  Eome  to  be  led  captive  in  his 
triumph — an  honour  which  she  had  good  reason  to  believe  he  was 
extremely  ambitious  of  obtaining.  She  had  secretly  endeavoured 
of  late,  since  she  found  the  iide  of  fortune  turning  against  her 
to  ascertain  what  kind  of  poison  produced  death  with  the  least 
pain  and  most  quickly,  by  having  experime\\t%i![i«A«^Qr£i.^^\sssNaa^^ 
condemued  to  die,  resolving  to  a\a\\  \iiita^\t  ol  '^  ^xv.  ^"a»^  'S^ 
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should  be  reduced  to  the  lai^t  extremity :  she  also  tried  similar 
effects  from  the  bit^s  of  different  kinds  ot  serpents,  generttUj 
presiding  at  these  experiments  hersdf ;  and  the  result  is  said 
to  have  be^n  that  she  found  the  bitis  of  the  asp  the  most  effic^ 
cious,  as  it  produced  death  quickly,  and  with  the  least  possible 
pain.  Having  obtained  permission  to  visit  the  tOmb  of  Antony, 
she  gave  way  to  the  most  violent  grief,  and  addressed  the  body 
as  though  it  could  hear  her ;  bewailing  her  hard  fate  in  being 
thus  left  captive  in  the  haiids  o^  the  conqueror,  and  protesting 
that,  as  nothing  could  separate  her  from  him  while  living, 
so  neither  in  death  should  they  be  divided.  After  this 
she  crowned  the  tomb  with  flowers,  and  retired  to  her  own 
apartment,  where  she  ordered  a  bath  to  be  prepared.  She 
then  sat  down  to  table,  at  which  a  magnificent  supper  was,  as 
usual,  served  up.  When  this  was  over,  she  Wrote  a  letter  to 
Caesar,  in  which  she  implored  his  clemency,  and  asked  as  a  last 
favour  that  he  would  allow  her  to  be  buried  in  the  same  tomb 
as  Antony.  Having  dispatched  the  letter,  she  ordered  every 
one  to  leave  the  apartment  except  her  two  favourite  women, 
Iras  and  Charmion.  She  then  desired  a  basket  of  figs,  which 
a  peasant  had  just  brought  in,  to  be  given  to  her,  and  having 
placed  it  by  her  on  the  couch  on  which  she  was  reclining, 
almost  immediately  after  lay  down  as  though  falling  asleep. 

Caesar  had  no  sooner  perused  the  letter,  than,  suspecting 
her  design,  he  immediately  dispatched  two  oflScers  in  order  to 
prevent  it.  They  hastened  with  all  speed,  and  broke  open  the 
door,  which  she  had  ordered  to  be  fastened,  but  found  they  were 
too  late ;  she  was  lying  dead  on  the  couch,  arrayed  in  her  royal 
robes. 

It  is  reported — ^indeed  generally  recorded  as  an  historical 
fact — that  an  asp  was  concealed  amongst  the  leaves  of  the  figs 
which  the  peasant  had  brought,  which  she  applied  to  her  arm, 
and  thus  caused  her  death.  This,  however,  merely  rests  on 
strong  suspicions,  arising  partly  from  the  great  anxiety  she 
expressed  for  ttve  \)aa\Le\.  o^  ^%^,  wid  her  exclamation  upon 
obtaining  them, "  TYAa  Va  ^\i^\.\^«xvWi.r 

C^sar,  who  had  ?o\\o^^^'Vk\^  xxi^«afc\i%«t%  %a  ^v2s^  -sfiX^^^ 
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could,  was  greatly  chagrined  when  he  found  she  was  really 
dead,  and  according  to  some  accounts  was  at  first  unwilling  to 
believe  it,  but  tried  counterpoisons  and  other  means  to  endea- 
vour to  restore  life ;  but  though  greatly  disappointed  at  being 
thus  deprived  of  having  her  to  grace  his  triumph,  he  is  said  to 
have  admired  her  fortitude  and  greatness  of  soul  in  thus  pre* 
ferring  death  to  ignominy,  and  ordered  hei*  a  magnificent 
funeral,  and  also  that  her  request  to  be  buried  in  the  same  tomb 
with  Antony  should  be  complied  with.  In  the  triumph  which 
was  granted  him  on  his  return  to  Eome  her  effigy  was  carried, 
with  the  figure  of  an  asp  affixed  to  the  arm. 

Cleopatra  was  thirty-nine  years  of  age  when  she  died,  of 
which  period  she  had  reigned  twenty-two  years,  being  just 
seventeen  at  the  death  of  her  father. 

With  this  princess  ended  the  reign  of  the  Lagides  and  the 
long  line  of  the  Ptolemies,  which,  reckoning  from 
^'^'        '    the  death  of  Alexander  the   Great,  had  lasted  for 
a  period  of  more  than  290  years. 

After  the  death  of  Cleopatra,  no  further  resistance  was 
ofiered  to  Caesar  and  the  Eoman  arms,  but  Egypt  was  almost 
immediately  reduced  to  a  Eoman  province,  and  ruled  by  a 
prefect  sent  thither  from  Eome  to  govern  it. 

Thus  ended  the  last  of  those  three  great  empires  of  the 
world,  believed  by  Scriptural  commentators  to  have  been 
depicted  by  the  image  seen  in  the  vision  of  king  Nebuchadnezzar, 
namely,  the  Babylonian,  or  empire  of  the  Medes  and  Persians, 
the  empire  of  the  Macedonians,  and  that  of  the  Grecian  princes, 
the  successors  of  Alexander,  swallowed  up  in  their  turn  by  the 
empire  of  the  Eomans,  and  which  ultimately  gave  way  to  the 
kingdom  of  the  Messiah :  "  The  stone  cut  out  of  the  mountain 
without  hands" — a  kingdom,  speaking  in  the  language  of 
prophecy,  "  never  to  be  destroyed,  but  which  shall  break  in 
pieces  and  consume  all  other  kingdoms  and  stand  for  ever." 
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AcHJSAN  League^  account  of  tlie^ 

449,  453 
Achseans,  the  Republic  of  the,  852-3 
Achssus,  life  and  death  of,  375^387 
Agesilaus,  king  of  Sparta,  defeats 
the  Persians  at  Ephesus,  107  ;  his 
death,  134  ;  his  successors,  135 
Agis  murdered  by  Leonidas,  358, 359 
Alcibiades,  character  of,  72 ;  his 
admiratidn  of  Socrates,  ib. ;  his 
influence  over  the  Athenians,  73  ; 
continues  the  Peloponnesian  war, 
76 ;  jealousy  of  the  Athenians, 
75  ;  joins  the  Spartans,  77  ;  re- 
joins the  Athenians,  78  ;  again 
excites  their  jealousy  and  finally 
quits  Athens,  80  ;  his  death,  82 
Alexander  the  Great,  birth  of,  193 ; 
studies  under  Aristotle,  195  ;  his 
admiration  of  Homer's  poems,  ib.  ; 
he  tames  Bucephalus,  ib.;  assas- 
sinates Attalus,  ib,  ;  receives  the 
Persian  ambassadors,  198 ;  des- 
troys the  city  of  Thebes,  200  ;  his 
clemency  to  Timoclea,  201  ;  con- 
cludes a  peace  with  the  Athenians, 
202 ;  appointed  generalissimo  by 
the  Greeks,  203  ;  visits  Diogenes, 
ib. ;  consults  the  oracle  of  Apollo 
at  Delphos,  204  ;  sets  out  for  Asia, 
205  ;  narrow  escape  at  the  battle 
of  the  Granicus,  209  ;  Sardis  sur- 
renders, 210 ;  besieges  and  con- 
quers Miletus,  211  ;  takes  Halicar- 
nassus,  212  ;  marches  into  Phrygia, 
213  ;  cuts  the  Gk>rdian  knot,  ib, ; 
seized  with  illness  at  Tarsus,  214  ; 
cured  by  Philip,  216  ;  gains  a  great 
victory  over  Darius  at  Issus,  222  ; 
seizes  Damascus,  223  ;  his  reply  to 
the  letter  of  Darius,  224  ;  destroys 


the  city  of  Tyre,  227  ;  proceeds  to 
Jerusalem,  228  ;  his  cruelty  to  the 
governor  of  Gaza,  231 ;  goes  into 
£^pt  and  subjugates  it,  232  ; 
visits  the  temple  of  Jupiter  Ammon, 
234  ;  refuses  the  proposals  of 
Darius,  235 ;  defeats  Darius  at 
Arbela,  and  marches  into  Babylon, 
239,  240  ;  arrives  at  Susa,  261  ; 
his  attentions  to  the  mother  ot 
Darius,  242  ;  Persepolis  surrenders 
to  him,  244  ;  bums  the  palace  of 
Xerxes,  at  the  suggestion  of  Thais, 
245  ;  proceeds  to  Ectabana,  and 
finds  that  Darius  has  been  treacher- 
ously slain,  247 ;  pays  great 
honours  to  the  corpse  of  his  enemy, 
ib, ;  defeats  the  Scythians,  250  ; 
sends  the  traitor  Bessus  to  Sysi- 
gambis,  ib. ;  executes  FhiJotas,  and 
assassinates  his  father,  Parmenio, 
251,  252  ;  murders  Clitus,  253  ; 
Alexander's  remorse,  254  ;  at- 
tempts to  get  himself  deified,  255 ; 
his  design  frustrated  by  Callis- 
thenes,  256 ;  who  is  cruelly  mur- 
dered by  Alexander,  257  ;  is  visited 
by  Thalestris,  258  ;  he  crosses  the 
Indus  and  takes  Poms  prisoner, 
263  ;  prepares  to  quit  India,  266  ; 
nearly  loses  his  life  at  Oxydracae, 
267 ;  again  enters  Persia,  273  ; 
visits  the  tomb  of  Cyrus  the  Great, 
274  ;  marries  Statira,  the  daughter 
of  Darius,  ib, ;  he  meditates  the 
destruction  of  Carthage,  275  ; 
mutiny  among  the  Lacedaemonian 
troops,  276  ;  speedily  quelled  by 
Alexander,  277  ;  enters  Babylon, 
278 ;  death  of  Hephastion,  279  -^ 
A\exaTid.en^%    \si\«ifiL^T«aR»»  'IKV.*^ 
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his   death,    282 ;     his    character, 
285 

Alexander  Bala,  king  of  Syria,  464>- 
466 

Alexander  of  Fharo,  brutality  o^  126  ; 
his  death,  130 

Alexander  the  Second,  king  of  Egypt, 
bequeaths  his  dominions  to  ^)b 
Roman  people,  488 

Alexandria,  Marc  Antony  flees  with 
Cleopatra  to,  258 

Alexandrian  library,  the,  323 

Anacreon,  the  poet,  167 

Anaximenes^  the  Mstorian,  anecdote 
o^  206 

Andent  history,  traditions  of  the 
leaditig  even^  in,  1 

Antigonus,  the  successor  of  Alex- 
ander, 291  ;  kills  Eumenes,  303  ; 
Cleopatra  murdered  by  him,  30Y 

Antiochus  Grypus,  king  of  Syria,  478, 
485 

Antiochus  Sidetes^  long  ot  Syxia, 
account  of,  472-474 

Antiochus,  son  of  Seleucus  (nir- 
named  the  Great),  birth  o^  SfS  ; 
his  brothers  revolt  against  him, 
3176  ;  its  suppression,  878  ;  gets  his 
favourite,  Hermias,  assassinated, 
379  ;  is  defeated  at  Raphia,  381  ; 
besieges  Sardis,  382  ;  beheads 
Achseus,  383  ;  the  Romans  declare 
war  against  him,  384 ;  is  defeated 
by  them  under  the  consul  Cato, 
386  ;  he  treats  for  peace,  388  ;  hos- 
tilities renewed,  389 ;  again  de- 
feated by  the  Romans,  391  ;  con- 
cludes a  peace,  392  ;  his  death,  ib. 

Antiochus,  sumamed  Epiphanes,  394  ; 
takes  Jerusalem,  397  ;  his  designs 
against  Egypt,  399 ;  submits  to 
the  Roman  Senate,  ib. ;  marches 
against  the  Jews,  402  ;  his  in- 
&mous  cruelties,  404  ;  resolves  to 
extirpate  the  Jews,  407  ;  his  armies 
defeated  by  Judas,  408,  411  ;  is 
himself  defeated  at  ^ymais,  ib,  ; 
his  death,  412 

Antipater,  victories  and  death  of, 
292,  293 

Appius  Claudius,  advice  of,  to  the 
Romans,  343 

Aratus,   son  of  C^^aa,  wicwsiA.  ol, 
867 


Arbaces  conspires  to  dethrone  Sar- 
danapalus,  4 

Arbela,  Darius  defeated  by  Alex- 
ander at  the  battle  o^  240 

Archilochus,  the  inventor  of  Iambic 
verse,  166 

Ar^hons,  fall  of  the  Thirty,  83 

ArdopiEtgus,  restoration  of  the,  by 
Solon,  30 

Aristides  the  Just,  banishm^it  of, 
44  ;  is  recalled  from  banishment^ 
51 ;  conducts  the  af&drs  of  Athens, 
61  ;  period  of  his  death  not 
known,  ib. 

Armenia  subdued  by  Marc  Antony, 
518,  519 

Arsaces,or  A  rtaxerxes,  condemns  his 
broths  Cyrus  to  death  for  atten^t- 
ing  his  assassination,  85 ;  defeats 
the  Greeks  and  kiOs  C^ras,  87 ; 
treacherously  murders  the  Gkeek 
ofiBcers,  88  ;  his  wife  poisoned  by 
his  mother,  whom  he  imprisons  for 
life,  92 

Art-abanus,  advice  of^  to  his  nephew 
Xerxes,  46 

Artabanus  killed  by  Artaxerkes,  63 

Artabarzanes,  fidelity  of,  to  his 
brother  Xerxes,  46 

Artabazes,  treachery  of,  against  Marc 
Antony,  617 ;  is  murdered  by  order 
of  Cleopatra,  519 

Artaphemes,  governor  of  Sardis, 
revolts  against  Darius,  37 

Artaxerxes  kills  his  brother  Darius, 
at  the  suggestion   of  Artabanus, 
63 ;  kills  the  latter  for  his  treachery, 
64  ;    by    the    Greeks    sumamed 
Longimanus,  63  ;  authorises  Nebe- 
miah  to  re-build  JeruacJen^    64; 
reigns  forty -nine  yeeo^,  65 
Ass3rrian     empire,      foundation     of 
the,  3 ;  termination  of  the  first)  4 ; 
the  second,  5 
Astyages,  king  of   the  Medes,   life 

o^  6-8 
Astymedes  o^  Rhodes,  446 
Athenians^     inconstancy      of     the, 

towards  their  leaders,  43 
Athenians^  joy  of  the,  at  the  death  of 

Philip  of  Macedon,  l92 
Athens,  early  history  of,  28 
k^\siic(\&  ^\£^sra^Rk^t^  reign   of,  449; 
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BABTl6!Er,  siege  and  destrtiction  off, 
12,  14';  sdriptnral  proplkecy  re- 
garding, accurately  fiilfilled,  14 ; 
Isaiah's  prophecy  respocting,  2S1 

Babylbn  said  to  b^  founded  by  Nim- 
rod,  8 

Belshazzfo's  feast,  18 

Bticq;>lialu8y  Alexander  the  Great 
tames,  196 

Califfus,  the  Athenian,  assalssinaftes 
Dion,  160 ;  is  himself  murdered,  tb. 

Callisthenes  murdered 'by  Alexander 
the  Great,  257 

Gambyses  and  Tanaxares,  the  sons  of 
Cyrus,  16-18 

Gambyses,  life  and  death  of,  17, 18 

Gato  the  Censor,  account  of,  885, 447, 
453 

Geraunus  murders  Seleucus,  884 ; 
also  Lysimachus  and  Philip,  after 
marrying  their  mother,  885 ;  kUled 
in  battle,  887 

Ghelonida,  wife  of  Agis,  affectionate 
conduct  o^  857 

Gheronsea,  Philip  of  Macedon  wins 
the  battle  of,  190 

CSmon  and  Pericles,  67,  68 

Gleombmtus  banished  from  Sparta, 
857 

Gleomenes,  life  and  death  of,  859, 
865 

Cleopatra,  wife  of  Demetrius  Nica- 
tor,  477-479 

Cleopatra,  the  Egyptian  queen,  birth 
oli  498 ;  seeks  an  interview  with 
Caesar,  497  ;  is  established  on  the 
throne  of  Egypt  by  him,  500 ; 
kills  her  brother  Ptolemy,  501  ;  her 
first  interview  with  Marc  Antony, 
508  ;  hfer  ascendancy  over  him, 
504 ;  her  reckless  extravagance, 
50 5 ;  her  practical  jokes  with 
him,  506,  509,  516,  520  ;  Rome 
declares  war  against  her  and  Marc 
Antony,  521  ;  are  defeated  at  the 
battle  of  Actiimi,  524  ;  returns 
with  Antony  to  Alexandria,  527  ; 
attends  Antony  in  his  dying  mo- 
ments, 530  ;  is  captured  by  Oc- 
tavius  Csesar,  581  ;  her  death,  584 

Climas  of  Sicyon,  account  o^  353 

Clitus  murdered  by  Alexander  the 
Greal^  259 


\ 


Corinth,  deef6n»6tioh  of  the  city  of,  4i6t 
CrtemjA,  Idng  of  the  Lydians,  takes  up 
arms  against  the  Persians  under 
Cyrus,  10 ;  is  defeated  and  taken 
priiBOner,  11 ;  hiH  life  sif)ared  by 
Cyrus,  12 
Cyaxares,  life  and  death  o^  8-15 
Cyrus  the  Great,  buthand  parentage 
of,  6  ;  his  disposition  and  accom- 
plishments, ib,  ;  Ms  education,  ib. ; 
his  intelligence  and  courage,  7  ; 
vlsifs  his  grand&ther  Astyagos,  7 ; 
officiates  as  cuj^bearer  at  a  fbast, 
t5. ;  he  condemns  intemperance,  8  ; 
stays  five  yean^  in  Media,  and 
maJLes  his  first  campaign  against 
the  Babylonians,  8  ;  death  of  his 
grandfather,  ib.  ;  Gyrus  joins  his 
vtncle  Cyaxares,  and  takes  prisoner 
the  king  of  Aimenia,  9  ;  generous 
conduct  to  his  enemies,  whom  he 
converts  into  faithful  allies,  tb.  ; 
marches  against  the  Assyrian^,  de- 
feats them  with  great  slaughter, 
and  kills  the  king  of  Babylon,  Meri- 
glissa,  10  ;  marries  the  daughter 
of  Cyaxares,  ib.  ;  again  takes  the 
field  against  the  Assyrians,  ib.  ; 
defeats  Croesus  and  the  Babylonians 
at  the  battle  of  Thymbria,  and 
takes  posses.sion  of  Sardis,  11  ; 
spares  the  lifb  of  Croesus,  whom  he 
had  taken  prisoner,  12  ;  besieges 
Babylon,  which  city  he  takes  by 
stratagem,  18  ;  Cyrus  returns 
home,  and  govemil  jointly  with  his 
uncle  Cyaxares,  15;  becomes  master 
of  the  Persian  empire,  ih. ;  appoints 
his  successor  in  the  government, 
16  ;  death  and  epitaph,  ih. 
Cyrus  the  Younger,  infencjr  of,  84  ; 
endeavours  to  assassinate  his  bro- 
ther, 85  ;  is  condenined  to  death, 
but  pardoned,  ib.  ;  induces  the 
Greeks  tb  take  up  arms  against 
Arsaces  (or  Artaxerxes),  ib. ;  is 
killed  in  battle,  87 
Cyrus,  the  sonB  of,  16 

Damocles    the  courtier,   lesson   of 

Dionysius  the  Tyrant  tb,  141 
Damon  and  Pythias,  story  of,  146 
Darics,    the    ^old  cavtsa  ^sa    ^%^<^ 
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Darius  the  Mede,  otherwise  Cyax- 
ares,  15 ;  his  decree  against  the 
prophet  Daniel,  ib. 

Darius,  the  father  of  Xerxes^  elected 
king  of  Persia,  19  ;  his  expedi- 
tions against  Judea,  Ionia,  Scythia, 
and  Babylon,  34  ;  takes  the  latter 
city  by  stratagem,  35  ;  pulls  down 
the  hundred  brazen  gates,  ib. ; 
faUs  to  subdue  the  Scythians,  87  ; 
revolt  of  the  Persian  provinces 
under  his  brother  Artaphemes, 
37  ;  quells  the  revolt,  88  ;  declares 
war  against  Greece,  39  ;  Ids  heralds 
treated  with  contempt  at  Athens 
and  Sparta,  ih. ;  reduces  Eretria 
to  ashes,  after  a  seven  days'  siege, 
ib, ;  is  defeated  by  Miltiades  at 
the  battle  of  Marathon,  ib. ;  rage 
of  Darius  at  his  defeat,  44  ;  nomi- 
nates his  successor,  45  ;  his  death, 
ib, 

Darius  the  Third  treats  Alexander 
the  Great's  threats  with  contempt, 
^07  ;  is  defeated  in  his  first  battle, 
209  ;  his  foolish  pomp  and  splen- 
dour, 217 ;  Darius  rejects  honest 
advice,  218  ;  and  bitterly  repents 
it,  220  ;  is  defeated  at  the  battle  of 
Issus,  222  ;  his  dictatori'd  letter 
to  Alexander,  224  ;  his  second 
letter,  235  ;  is  defeated  by  Alex- 
ander at  the  battle  of  Arbela,  240  ; 
is  treacherously  murdered  by  his 
own  subjects,  246  ;  his  dying  ad- 
monition, 247 

Demosthenes  the  orator  opposes 
Philip  of  Macedonat  Athens,  188  ; 
his  death,  293 

Demetrius  Nicator,  king  of  Syria, 
reign  of,  465-477 

Demetrius  Phalerius,  account  of, 
297,  299,  323 

Demetrius  Soter  seizes  the  throne 
of  Syria,  460  ;  is  killed  in  battle, 
464 

Demetrius,  the  son  of  Antigonus, 
account  of,  308-321 

Didas,  governor  of  Poeonia,  kills 
Demetrius,  421 

Diogenes  receives  a  visit  from  Alex- 
ander the  Great,  ^0^ 

Dion    of    Syracuse,    ctiaxac^ifcT    mA 
life  of,  147-160 


Dionysius  the  Elder,  tyrant  ef 
Syracuse,  life  and  death  of,  136, 
145 

Dionysius  the  Younger  sends  for 
Plato  the  philosopher,  149  ;  Plato's 
enemies  get  him  b«tnished  from 
Syracuse,  151  ;  the  people  rebel 
against  the  tyranny  of  Dionysius, 
154  ;  he  returns  to  Syracuse,  160  ; 
again  expelled,  and  retires  to 
Corinth,  where  he  dies,  163 

Draco  and  his  Athenian  laws,  28 

Dream  of  Nebuchadnezzar,  5 ;  of 
Cambyses,  18 

EaTFT,  doubts  respecting  the  early 
history  of,  2  ;  subjugated  by  Alex- 
ander the  Great,  232 ;  reduced 
to  a  Roman  province,  537 

Eumenes  the  Thracian,  life  and 
death  of,  300-303 

Epaminondas  and  Pelopidas,  vic- 
tories of,  123  ;  death  of  the 
latter,  129  ;  of  the  former,  131 

Ephori,  suppression  of  the,  by  Cleo- 
menes,  361 

Epiphanes,  assassination  o^  332 

iSratostratus  bums  the  temple  of 
Diana  at  Ephesus,  1 92 

Eurydice,  death  of,  295 

Fabricius  the  Roman,  noble  con- 
duct of,  344,  345 

Feast  of  Belshazzar,  the  last  king  of 
Babylon,  13 

First  Assyrian  Empire,  overthrow  of 
the,  4 

Four  Hundred,  Council  of,  instituted 
by  Solon,  30 


GoBDiAN  knot,  the,  cut  by  Alexander 

the  Great,  213 
Greece,  poets  and  illustrious  men  of 

164-172 
Greece,  the   Seven    Wise    Men   o^ 

168-171 
Grecian  history,  the  four  ages  of,  20 
Grecian   mythology,    the,   compared 

with  the  Egyptian,  172,  173 
Greeks,  the,  defeated  by  Artaxerxes, 

87 
Greeks,  victory  of  the,  at  the  battle 
Qi^ibs»l\vonx  41 
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Hankibal  the   Carthaginian,  some 

account  of,  384-392 
Heliodorus  driven  from  the  Temple  of 

Jerusalem,  394 
Hermias,  treachery  and  assassination 

of,  377-379 
Herodotus  at  the  battle  of  Flatsea,  58 
Hesiod,  some  account  of  the  works  of, 

165 
Hindoo  Castes,  the  seven,  259 
Hipparchus  and  Hippias,  the  sons  of 

Pisbtratus,  82,  83 

lyTEMFEBAKCB  condemned  by  Cyrus 

the  Great,  8 
Isaiah,     prophecies    of,     respecting 

Cyrus,  king  of  Persia,  16 
Indathyrsus  the  Scythian  king,  reply 

of,  to  Darius,  86 
Issus,  Darius  defeated  at  the  battle  of, 

222 

Jerusalem  besieged  by  Nebuchad- 
nezzar, 5 

Jews,  edict  of  Cyrus  in  &vour  of 
the,  15 

Jews,  horrible  cruelties  of  Antio- 
chus  towards  the,  403-406 

Julius  Csesar  visits  Cleopatra  in  Egypt, 
496-500 

Ejnq  of  Abmexia  the,  taken  pri- 
soner by  Cyrus  the  Great,  9 

Lbonidas,  king  of  Sparta,  heroic 
conduct  of,  at  Thermopylae,  52,  63 

Leonidas  the  Second,  history  of,  366, 
859 

Leuctra,  defeat  of  the  Lacedsemonians 
at  the  battle  of,  123 

Lycurgus,  life  and  death  of,  22-27 

Lysimachus  and  Philip,  assassina- 
tion of,  335 

Maobdomian  phalanx,  the,  118 

Macedonian  dynasty,  termination  of 
the,  440 

Marathon,  battle  and  victory  of  the 
Greeks  at,  41 

Marc  Antony  receives  Cleopatra^  503 ; 
is  captivated  by  her,  ib. ;  his 
dissolute  conduct,  506 ;  marries 
a  second  time,  508  ;  he  returns 
to  Bome^  509 ;  marches  agaiogt  the 


Parthians,  by  whom  he  is  signally 
defeated,  509-616  ;  rejoins  Cleo- 
patra, 516  ;  subdues  Armenia,  618, 
519  ;  celebrates  his  triumph  at 
Alexandria  in  company  with  Cleo- 
patra, 618  ;  divorces  his  vnte  at 
the  suggestion  of  Cleopatra,  520 ; 
is  deprived  of  his  consulship  by 
the  Roman  sunate,  621 ;  prepares 
to  meet  Octavius,  who  defeats  him, 
524 ;  his  army  surrenders,  255  ; 
he  flees  with  Cleopatra  to  Alexan- 
dria, 527 ;  where  he  attempts  to 
kill  himself,  629  ;  his  death,  631. 

Mardonius  defeated  at  Platsea,  and 
killed,  67 

Matthias  of  Modin,  account  of,  401- 
406 

Military  stratagem  of  Cato  the 
Censor,  385 

Miltiades  gains  the  battle  of  Mara- 
thon,  40  ;  ingratitude  of  the  Athe- 
nians, 43  :  his  death,  ib, 

Mizraim,  or  Menes,  the  founder  of 
Egypt,  2 

Nabis,  the  last  king  of  Sparta,  366  ; 

his  "Apega,"  ib. ;  his  death,  370 
Nebuchadnezzar,  Jerusalem  beseiged 

by.  5 
Nehemiah  obtains  leave  from  Arta- 

xerxes  to  rebuild  Jerusalem,  64 
Nimrod,  Babylon  said  to  be  founded 

by,  3  ;    improved  by  the  descen- 
dants of,  ib. 
Nineveh,    supposed  foimder  of  the 

city  of,  4 
Ninyas,   son   of  Ninus    and    Semi- 

ramis,  4 

OoTAVius  CiESAB  denounces  the  con- 
duct of  Marc  Antony,  622  ;  war 
between  Antony  and  Octavius,  623  ; 
the  latter  totally  defeats  the  former, 
526 ;  Octavius  is  elected  consul  a 
fourth  time,  627  ;  pursues  Antony 
into  E^pt,  528  ;  refuses  his  offer 
of  peace,  629^;  is  secretly  aided  by 
Cleopatra,  630  ;  endeavours  to  take 
Cleopatra  alive,  but  fails,  534-586 

Olympias,  cruelties  and  death  of, 
294-296 

Ostracism,,   an    Athenian    trial    co 
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Pabthians,  the,  defeat  Marc  An- 
tony, 609-615 

Panlus  JBmilius  takes  the  oonu^nd 
against  Perseus,  429 ;  whom  he 
defeats,  and  takes  captive,  439  ; 
visits  the  cities  of  Greece,  441 ; 
his  robberies  and  cruelties,  443 ; 
his  triumphal  return  to  Rome,  444  ; 
doath  of  his  two  sons,  44  5 

PaiysatiSy  in&mous  cruelties  of, 
90,  91 

Pass  of  ThermopylsB,  heroic  conduct 
of  licpnidas  at  the>  53 

Pelopidas  and  Epamii^ondas,  vic- 
tories of,  123 

Peloponnesian  war,  account  of  the, 
06-81 

Perdiccas,  the  friend  of  Alexander 
the  Great,  204 

Pericles,  opinion  of  CHcero  and 
Thucydides  regarding,  69  ;  death 
of  Pericles,  71 

Perseus,  son  of  Philip,  reign  of, 
424  ;  is  successfiil  at  first  against 
the  Romans,  426  ;  but  treats  for 
peace,  ib. ;  renewal  of  hostilities, 
.  426 ;  is  defeated  by  the  consul 
Marcius,  427 ;  cruelty  and  per- 
fidy of  Perseus,  428  ;  his  avarice, 
430 ;  is  defeated  by  Paulus 
uEmilius,  432-437 ;  surrenders  to 
him,  439 ;  termination  of  the 
Macedonian  dynasty,  440  ;  Perseus 
brought  a  captive  to  Rome,  444  ; 
his  death,  445 

Persian  empire,  extinction  of  the,  248 

Persians  and  Greeks,  cause  of  the 
wars  between  the,  33 

Philip  of  Macedon,  birth  of,  178  ;  sent 
as  a  hostage  to  Thebes,  179  ;  resides 
ten  years  with  Epaminondas, 
t5. ;  succeeds  his  brother  in  the 
government,  180  ;  his  ambition, 
lb.  ;  the  Macedonian  phalanx,  181  ; 
marries  Olympias,  183 ;  places 
his  son  Alexander  under  Aristotle, 
tb. ;  the  Sacred  War,  183-185 ; 
Philip  loses  the  sight  of  an  eye, 
185  ;  joins  in  the  Sacred  War,  187  ; 
is  opposed  in  Athens  by  the  ora- 
tor Demosthenea,  1S8  •,  the  victory 
of  Cheronaea   gives  T^^vp  sm^t^- 

macy,     190  ;     divoxcea    "^a   Vvi^ 

Olympia,   ib.  \  ia  aasaaaonaXA^  \il 


Pausanius,  191  ;  joy  of  the  Athe- 
nians at  his  death,  192 
Philip,  son  of  Demetrius^  concludes 
a  treaty  with  Hannibal,  412 ;  is 
defeated  by  the  Romans,  418  ;  con- 
cludes  a  peace  with  ihem,  t&. ;  he 
receives  the  Grecian  ambassadon^ 
416  ;  sends  his  son  to  Rome,  416 ; 
Perseus  jealous  of  Demetrius^  416- 
420  ;  Philip  causes  Demetrius  to 
be  poisoned,  42l ;  his  remorse  and 
hatred  of  Perseus,  422  ;  his  death, 
ib. 
Philoposmen,  birth  of,  868;  kills 
Machanidas,  369  ;  his  patriodsm, 
871  ;  his  injustice  to  Sparta,  ih. ; 
his  death,  874 

Phocian,  the  Athenian  philosophy 
and  general,  188,  297 

Phyto  murdered  by  tHonysius,  414 

Pisistratus  the  Tyrant,  Cicero's 
mention  of,  32  ;  the  sons  of,  ib. 

Platsea,  defeat  of  the  Persians  i^ 
the  battle  of,  57  ;  Herodotus  said 
to  have  been  at  the  battle,  58 

PkitsBa,  siege  of,  by  the  Laoed»- 
monians,  66  ;  its  fall,  97 

Plato,  the  philosopher,  banished 
Syracuse,  1 61 

Polybius  the  historian,  mention  of, 
428  ;  death  of;  453 

Pompey  refused  an  asylum  in  I^pt, 
and  cruelly  murdered,  494,  495 

Praxaspes'  son  killed  by  Cambyses, 
17 

Prophecies  of  IsAiah  respecting 
Cyrus,  16 

Protogenes,  a  celebrated  painter,  312 

Ptolemy  Auletes,  king  of  Egypt, 
account  of,  488-491 

Ptolemy  Evergetes,  life  of,  329,  880 

Ptolemy  Philadelphus,  account  ol^ 
325-328 

Ptolemy  Philometer,  death  of,  466 

Ptolemy  Philopater,  life  and  death  o^ 
330 

Ptolemy  Soter  resigns  his  crown  to 
his  son,  322 

Pyrrhus,    king    of    Epirus,     infisincy 

o^   337 ;    his  narrow  escape,  tb. ; 

goes  an  hostage  to   Egypt,  388 ; 

\narries  Antigone,  tb. ;  retires  his 

Qwck.  ^csacsc^ssoa,  ib^  \  returns  again 
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bition,  lib. ;  rejects  the  advice  of 
Cineafl,  840 ;  deleats  the  Bomans, 
842 ;  .o£fi3rs  tersui  of  {teaoe,  which 
Are  rejeoto4»  848 ;  he  endeavours 
to  seduoe  Falnicius,  846  ;  again 
defeats  the  Bomans,  346  ;  medi- 
tates'the  conquest  of  Africa,  841 ; 
is  .defiaated  by  the  Romans  848  ; 
his  restless  spirit,  84j> ;  avenges 
the  death  of  his  son,  ib.  ;  his  igno- 
minious death  at  Argos,  851 

Bafhia,  de&at  of  Antioohus  at 
the  battle  of,  881 

Bhodes,  the  siege  o^  811 ;  earth- 
quake at,  831 

Soman  senate,  the,  declares  war 
against  Antony  and  Cleopatra, 
022 

Sappho,  the  poet,  168 

Sardanapalus,  oyerthrow  o^  4 

Scipio  Airicanus,  integrity  o^  388 

Scylurus,  a  Scythian  chief,  anecdote 
of,  86 

Scythian  riddle,  the,  expounded  by 
Qobryas,  37 

Scythiajis,  the,  defeated  by  Alex- 
ander the  Great,  250 

Second  Assyrian  empire,  termination 
of  the,  5 

Seleucus  murdered  by  Ceraunus, 
834 

Seleucus  Philopater,  reign  of,  393, 
394 

Semiramis,  long  reign  and  ambitious 
projects  o^  4 

Sesostris,  king  of  Egypt,  and  his 
conquests,  2 ;  supposititious  ac- 
count of  himself,  and  his  son 
Pheron,  ib. 

Simonides,  the  philosopher  and  poet, 
166,  167 

Smerdis,  the  Magian,  imposture  of, 
18 

Socrates,  birth  of,  92  ;  his  contempt 
of  riches,  93  ;  his  forbearance,  ib.  ; 
his  wife,  94 ;  his  pupils  and  dis- 
ciples, ib. ;  his  dsemon,  95  ;  his 
opposition  to  the  Sophists,  97  ;  is 
attacked  by  Aristophanes,  98  ;  his 
theology,  ib.  ;  accused  by  Melitus, 
ib. ;  defended  by  Lysias,  ib.  ;  his 
defence  of  him^lf,  99 ;    his  con- 


demnation, 100 ;  reftises  to  escape 

from  prison,  101 ;  his  deaUi,  108 
Solon  elected  arehon  at  Atiiens,  29 ; 

his  death,  82 
Sparta,  Oleombmtus  banished  from, 

857 
Bparta,    enduranoe    of    the    youtha 

0^26 
Syria,    Demetrius   Soter  seises  'the 

throne  of,  460 

^ifPLE  ef  Jerusalem,  Heliodorus 
driven  from  the,  894 

Ten  Thousand,  retreat  of  the,  under 
Xenophon,  87-90 

Thalestris,  queen  of  the  Amassons, 
267 

Thebes,  Philip  of  Macedon  sent  as  a 
hostage  to,  179 

Thebes,  tiie  city  of,  destroyed  by 
Alexander  the  Great,  200 

Tliemistocles'  love  of  glory,  48 ; 
unites  with  Aristides  in  the  de- 
fence of  Greece,  51 ;  establishes  a 
strong  fleet  to  oppose  Xerxes,  ib.  ; 
advises  the  Athenians  to  embark 
on  board  their  fleet,  64 ;  honours 
paid  to  Themistocles  by  the  Athe- 
nians and  Lacedsemonians,  57  ;  his 
jealousy  of  the  Spartans,  69  ;  his 
proposal  to  bum  the  Spartan  fleet 
rejected  by  Aristides,  60;  is 
banished  by  the  ostracism,  ib.  ; 
conspires  against  his  countrymen  ; 
surrenders  himself  up  to  Xerxes, 
ib. ;  his  death,  61 

Theoxena,  heroic  conduct  of,  423 

Thermopyls,  the  celebrated  pass  of, 
51 ;  heroic  conduct  of  Leonidas 
at,  53 

Thymbria,  the  Babylonians  defeated 
by  Cyrus  at  the  battle  of,  11 

Timoclea,  Alexander  the  Great's 
clemency  to,  201 

Timoleon,  of  Corinth,  causes  his 
brother  to  be  assassinated,  161 ; 
his  remorse,  162 ;  his  patriotism 
and  death,  163 

Tisias,  the  poet,  166 

Tower  of  Babel,  supposed  site  of 
the,  3 

Traditions  of  ancient  history,  1 

Tyre,  canltulaitLQii  oC^  \j^  k&^k^Tu^^ 
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X>imFFB,  the  wife  of  Socrates,  94  ; 
ber  violent  temper,  tb, 

Xtntippus  aocuses  Miltiades  of 
treaohexy,  48 

Xenophon's  celebrated  retreat,  87- 
90 

Xerxes  assumes  the  sovereignty  of 
Persia^  46 ;  his  affection  for  his 
brother,  ib. ;  he  resolves  to  prose- 
cute the  war  against  Gh'eece,  47  ; 
rejects  the  advice  of  his  uncle 
Artabanus,  ib, ;  accepts  that  of 
Mardonius,  ib. ;  his  immense 
wealth,  48  ;.  his  reflections  on  the 


shores  of  the  Hellespont,  49  ;  his 
bridge  of  boats  destroyed,  ib,\ 
orders  the  sea  to  be  flogged,  ib, ; 
marches  into  Thrace,  fiO  ;  his  army 
routed  by  the  Greeks,  52  \  his  fleet 
damaged  by  a  storm,  54 ;  destroys 
the  city  of  Athens,  55 ;  defeated 
in  a  great  sea  fight,  56  ;  his  defeat 
and  humiliating  retreat,  ib. ; 
hastens  back  to  Persia,  58 ;  his 
death,  62 

ZOPTBUS,  Babylon   taken  by  a  sin- 
gular stratagem  of,  34 
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